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PREFACE. 


The  following  attempt  to  present  a  comprehensive  smnmary  of 
Embryology,  as  it  bears  upon  the  problems  of  human  development, 
is  the  result  of  ten  years'  labor.  I  have  endeavored  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  principal  facts  by  my  own  observation,  and  with  the 
results  of  the  principal  numerous  investigations,  working  over  the 
material  into  satisfactory  form.  The  reader  will  find,  nevertheless, 
imperfections  of  which  I  am  conscious,  and  perhaps  errors,  for 
which  I  must  be  responsible.  There  is  probably  not  a  page  which 
might  not  be  enriched  with  facts  already  recorded  by  investigators; 
certainly  not  a  page  which  would  not  be  improved  by  further  revis- 
ion. Notwithstanding  these  defects,  I  have  the  hope  that  the  book 
will  be  a  useful  contribution  toward  that  final  and  exhaustive  colla- 
tion of  embryological  facts  which  the  future  alone  can  give  us. 

I  have  sought  to  form  an  unbiased  judgment  upon  each  ques- 
tion, to  accept  facts  of  observation  without  regard  to  their  supposed 
theoretical  bearings ;  and  to  pay  due  attention  to  both  Schools  of  Em- 
bryology, the  Phylogenetic  and  the  Anatomical,  in  the  belief  that 
both  are  justified.  Whenever  I  have  inserted  a  new  observation  or 
opinion,  it  is  indicated  as  such  by  the  use  of  the  first  person.  In 
making  my  compilation,  I  have  drawn  constantly  from  the  embryo- 
logical  manuals  of  KoUiker,  Oskar  Hertwig,  Balfour  and  Duval; 
from  the  researches  of  W.  His,  and  from  the  writings,  especially 
the  "  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Unke,"  of  Alexander  Goette. 

In  regard  to  the  technical  terms,  I  have  made  certain  innovations. 

It  seems  to  me  important  to  make  the  nmnber  of  terms  as  small  as 
is  compatible  with  clearness,  and  to  avoid  duplication.  Accordingly 
I  have  discarded  the  words  ^^epiblast,  inesoblasty  and  hypoblast, ^^ 
Further  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  embryology,  it  is  justifiable. 
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where  no  English  equivalent  is  to  be  found,  to  adopt  such  unaltered 
German  tenns  as  have  been  fully  established  in  embryological  liter- 
ature. Where  there  has  occurred  an  accepted  term  in  English, 
French,  or  German,  I  have  used  it  in  preference  to  a  Greek  or  Latin 
derivative. 

Whatever  merit  this  work  may  possess  should  be  attributed  to 
the  training  in  scientific  research  which  I  received  in  Germany  and 
France.  I  cannot  too  gratefully  acknowledge  the  unlimited  kindness 
shown  me  while  a  student  in  Leipzig  under  Professor  Carl  Lud- 
wig  and  Professor  Rudolph  Leuckart;  in  Paris  under  Professor  Leon 
Ranvier;  and  in  Wiirzburg  under  Professor  Carl  Semper.  I  would 
also  here  express  my  gratitude  to  Professor  Wilhelm  His,  to  whom  I 
am  particularly  indebted  for  his  great  generosity  in  permitting  me  to 
study  his  unique  embryological  collection  in  Leipzig ;  also  to  the  large 
number  of  physicians,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  who  have  sup- 
plied me  with  material  to  carry  on  my  investigations  in  human  em- 
bryology. 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot. 

Harvard  Medical  School, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  26,  1892. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   UTERUS. 


The  uterus  enters  in  the  mammalia  into  such  intimate  relations 
with  the  embryo,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  structure  is  nec- 
cessary  to  the  embrj^ologist.  The  treatment  of  the  uterus  in  the  text- 
books of  human  anatomy  is  usually  too  brief  for  the  requirements  of 
embryology.  These  considerations  make  it  desirable  to  give  a  some* 
what  detailed  account  of  the  himian  uterus. 

The  uterus  is  the  most  variable  organ  within  normal  limits  of 
the  body,  both  as  to  size  and  structure.  The  virgin  uterus  is  about 
three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  upper  part,  where  it  is 
broadest;  it  weighs  about  40  grammes.  At  the  end  of  pregnancy  it 
is  about  ten  inches  long  and  nine  wide,  and  weighs  about  1,000 
grammes .  The  walls  of  the  virgin  or  resting  uterus  are  tense  and 
mainly  muscular;  those  of  the  pregnant  organ  are  more  spongy  in 
texture  and  extremely  vascular,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  muscular 
layers  are  greatly  increased,  though  relatively  less  than  the  vascular 
layer.  After  a  pregnancy  the  uterus  never  returns  to  its  primitive 
condition,  and  its  weight  does  not  fall  below  two  or  three  ounces; 
from  the  gradual  effects  of  advanced  age,  however,  and  independent 
of  pregnancy,  the  uterus  shrinks,  becomes  paler  in  color,  and  harder 
in  texture.  Finally  at  each  successive  recurrence  of  menstruation  a 
complete  removal  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
takes  place  by  a  process,  which  we  can  describe  but  not  explain. 
The  removal  is  said  to  commence  close  to  the  cervix  or  at  the  os 
internum^  and  to  progress  toward  the  fundus  during  the  remaining 
days  of  the  flow  of  blood.  As  the  shape  and  topographical  relations 
are  sufficiently  described  in  the  standard  Anatomies,  we  confine  our- 
selves principally  to  the  histologj'.  The  descriptions  are  arranged  in 
the  following  order : 

1.  Muscularis.  2.  Mucosa  corpus  uteri. 

3.  Mucosa  cervicis.  4.  Blood-vessels. 

5.  Lymphatics. 

1.  Muscular  Coat. — The  volume  of  the  muscularis  varies  greatly 
with  the  condition  of  the  uterus,  for  during  pregnancy  the  muscles 
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undergo  a  progressive  hyj)ertrophy,  which  is  so  great  that  not  only 
is  there  an  enonnous  exj^ansion  corresponding  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
uterus,  but  also  a  great  thickening  of  the  coat.  The  increase  in 
volume  is  due — 1,  to  the  growth  of  the  single  fibres  (in  length  from 
44-68  At  to  220-560  /i) ;  2,  it  is  said  also  by  the  development  of  new 
muscle  cells  from  small  granular  cells.  After  parturition  the  fibres 
in  part  return  to  their  original  size,  in  part  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion (KoUiker,  "  Gewebelehre,''  180T,  p.  566). 

The  disposition  of  the  fibres  is  most  readily  elucidated  in  uteri 
near  the  end  of  gestation.  Having  made  no  original  observations 
on  this  subject,  I  transcribe  the  following  passage  from  Quain's 
"  Anatomy  " :  '*  The  external  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  forms  a  thin 
superficial  sheet  immediately  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  incomplete 
strata  situated  more  deeply.  A  large  sharo  of  these  fibres,  beginning 
as  longitudinal  bands  at  the  cervix,  arch  transversely  and  obliquely 
over  the  fundus  and  adjoining  jmrt  of  the  body  of  the  organ,  and 
pass  on  each  side  into  the  broad  ligament.  Of  these  some  at  either 
side  run  toward  the  commencement  of  the  round  ligaments,  along 
which  they  are  in  part  prolonged  to  the  groin ;  others  pass  off  to  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  strong  transverse  bands  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  are  extended  into  the  ovarian  ligaments.  Other 
fibres  run  hack,  from  the  cervux  uteri  beneath  the  recto-uterine  folds 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  inner  layer  of  the  muscular  coat,  which  is 
also  thin,  is  composed  of  fibres  which  are  found  chiefly  on  the  back 
of  the  uterus,  and  stretch  over  the  fundus  and  toward  the  sides, 
running  somewhat  irregularly  tetweenthe  ramifications  of  the  blood- 
vessels." On  the  inner  boundary  the  mucosa  is  quite  sharply  set  off 
from  the  muscularis ;  an  erroneous  contrary  statement  is  frequent  in 
English  and  American  works. 

It  is  commonlv  asserted  that  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  hypertrophied  muscularis  mucosae.  The 
evidence  for  this  view  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  anatomy  or 
in  the  developmental  history  of  the  uterus,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, solely  in  the  preci)ncej)tion  that  every  mucosa  must  have  a 
special  muscularis  to  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  the  intestine,  for  exam- 
ple. Comparative  anatomy,  liowever,  is  conclusive  on  this  point; 
for  it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  mucosa  without  the  si)ecial  muscle  layer. 
The  true  morphological  relations  are  probably  the  reverse  of  those 
which  have  been  assumed  by  the  view  hei"o  criticised ;  the  primitive 
form  is  probably  a  mucosfi  compose<l  of  epithelium  and  sub-epithelial 
connective  tissue  resting  on  a  muscnilar  layer,  as  in  the  uterus ;  the 
secondary  form,  that  in  which  other  muscular  fibres  have  been  dif- 
ferentiated to  form  a  special  layer,  the  muscularis  mucosae. 

The  muscle  fibres  have  been  sho\\^l  by  Elischer,  76.1,  to  differ 
somew^hat  from  the  fonns  known  in  other  organs.  They  are 
elongated  cells,  often  spindle-shaped,  but  frequently  broad  and 
stumpy ;  in  the  pregnant  uterus  they  are  enlarg<il  and  flattened ;  in 
length  they  incre^ise  from  40-00  i±  (virgin  uterus)  to  300-600  m 
(uterus  at  term) ;  in  transverse  section  they  are  seen  to  be  more  or 
less  distinc*tly  p<jlyhedral ;  tlieir  ends  and  sometimes  their  sides  bear 
branching  processes;  they  have  one,  sometimes  tw^o,  or  even  more 
nuclei,  which  are  usually  oval,  sometimes  round,  and  usually  nucleo- 
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lated;  the  nucleolus  ia  eccentric.  The  nucleus  is  surrounded  by 
granular  matter,  which  stretches  out  toward  each  end  of  the  cell; 
often  the  granules  are  separated  by  a  clear  space  from  the  nucleus. 
This  space  has  been  obsen'ed  by  various  authors.  Eimer  has  found 
it  in  several  sorts  of  cells  and  gives  it  the  name  of  hyaloid.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  uterus  that  its  muscle  cells  vary  greatly  among 
themselves  in  appearance. 

2.  Mucosa  Corporis  Uteri.  (A).  Tirsinolfs. — At  birth  the 
mucosa  of  the  body  of  the  utei-us  is  about  0,2  mm,  thick,  soft,  pale 
gray  or  reddish-gi-ay ;  it  consists  of  a  covering  ciliated  cylinder 
epithelium  and  a  connective-tissue  layer;  it  is  without  glands,  the 
glands  not  appearing  usually  until  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  de- 
veloping very  slowly  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Wyder,  78, 1,  has 
shown  that  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  glands  is  eztramdy 
variable. 

In  the  vii^n  resting  uterus  after  puberty  the  mucosa  is  about  1 
mm.  in  thickness.  It  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  muscularis. 
The  glands  are  tubular,  often  bifurcated  in  their  lower  third,  round 
or  oval  in  transverse  sec- 
tion; Uiey  run  more  or 
less  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  the  membrane, 
upon  which  tliey  open; 
yet,  strictly  speaking,  this 
is  true  of  the  glands  in 
their  upper  half  only,  and 
even  in  that  part  their 
course  is  not  straight  but 
wa\-;' .  In  their  lower  half 
they  deviate  much  more, 
being  more  insular  and  i 
tortuons,  the  fundus  ' 
curved  sometimes  even  so 
much  as  to  run  parallel 
to  the  muscular  layer  (G. 
J.  Engelmann,  75. 1) . 
These  differences  between 
the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  glands  arc  accentu- 
ated during  menstruation 
and  gravidity.  The 
glands  are  invaginations 
of  the  uterine  epithelium, 
are  accordingly  lined  by  ' 
ciliated  cjiinder  cells,  and 
have  a  nucleated  basement  membrane  (Fig.  1,  d),  formed  by  a  layer 
of  anastomosing  connective-tissue  cells  (Leopold,  74.1),  Overlach, 
8fi.  1,  however,  expressly  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  membrane 
in  the  human  uterus  examined  by  him.  The  glands  reach  to,  and 
may  even  slightly  penetrate,  the  muscularis. 

Between  the  glands  is  found  a  somewhat  embr>-onic  connective 
tissue,  consisting  of  elongated  cells  with  oval  nuclei  and  branching 
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processes,  which  anastomose  with  one  another  *  (Fig.  1) ;  the  spaces 
of  the  cellular  network  communicate,  according  to  Leopold,  Ls.c.j 
with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  muscularis  and  external  serosa,  and 
may  therefore  be  i-egarded  as  lymph  roots  or  lymph  spaces.  The 
branching  spindle-cells  resemble  somewhat  those  foimd  in  the  um- 
bilical and  other  embryonic  structures,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
mucous  tissue.  They  tend  to  crowd  together  around  the  blood- 
vessels and  glands.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  fibres  in  this 
layer,  although  some  observers  have  so  stated. 

Between  the  spindle-cells  are  small,  round  cells,  probably  wander- 
ing cells  (leucocytes),  which  vary  greatly  in  number. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  as  veins  and  arteries  from  the  muscularis, 
and  take  a  winding  course  toward  the  surface ;  the  capillaries  form 
a  network  around  the  glands  and  under  the  surface  of  the  mucosa. 

(B).  Decidua  Menstrualis. — The  function  of  menstruation  in- 
volves great  changes  in  the  mucosa  of  the  bcxly  of  the  uterus.  We 
distinguish  three  periods:  1,  tumefaction  of  the  mucosa,  with  accom- 
panying structural  changes,  taking  5  days,  or,  according  to  Heusen, 
10  days;  2,  menstruation  proper,  about  4  days;  3,  restoration  of  the 
i*esting  mucosa,  about  7  days.  The  times  given  are  approximative 
only.  The  whole  cycle  of  changes  covers  about  16  days;  as  the 
monthly  period  is  about  four  weeks,  the  i)eriod  of  rest  as  thus  calcu- 
lated is  only  al)out  12  days. 

1.  Tumefaction. — A  few  davs  before  the  menstrual  flow  the 
mucosa  gradually  thickens;  the  surface  becomes  irregular;  the 
openings  of  the  glands  lie  in  depressions.  The  connective-tissue 
cells  are  increased  in  number,  and  it  is  said  by  some  authors  in  size, 
but  the  increase  in  size  I  doubt;  the  number  of  round  cells  increases; 
the  glands  expand  and  become  more  irregular  in  their  course;  a 
short  time  before  hemorrhage  begins,  the  blood-vessels,  especially 
the  capillaries  and  veins,  l)ecome  greatly  distended.  We  must 
assume  that  the  connective-tissue  cells  proliferate,  but  we  have  no 
satisfactory  observations  upon  their  division.  It  was  formerly 
asserted  that  the  mensti-ual  decidua  contains  decidual  cells,  but  in 
all  the  specimens  I  have  studied  there  are  none  present. 

2.  Menstruation. — When  the  changes  just  described  are  com- 
pleted, the  decidua  menstrualis  is  fully  formed,  and  its  partial  dis- 
integration begins.  The  process  commences  with  an  infiltration  of 
blood  into  the  subepithelial  tissues:  this  infiltration  has  hitherto 
been  commonly  explained  as  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  capillaries ; 
but  as  no  ruptures  at  tliis  period  have  been  observed,  Overlach, 
85.1,  very  justly  regards  this  explanation  as  inadmissible  and 
thinks  the  infiltration  occurs  j^^t  (Jiapedesin.  It  lasts  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  is  apparently  the  inmiediate  cause  of  a  very  rapid  molecular 
disintegration  of  the  sujKTficial  layers  of  the  mucosa,  which  in  con- 
seciuenco  are  lost;  the  sui)erficial  ])lood- vessels  are  now  exposed,  and 
by  rupturing  cause  the  W(»ll-known  hemorrhagia  of  menstruation ; 
by  the  disapi)earance  of  its  ui)imt  iM)rlion  the  mucosa  is  left  without 
any  lining  epithelium,  and  v(?ry  much  (and  abruptly)  reduced  in 
thickness.     Its  surface  is  formed  by  connective  tissue  and  exposed 
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blood -veBselH.  The  third  stage  ia  the  restoration  of  loet  parts.  Signs 
of  fatty  degeneration  are  found  during  the  above-mentioned  dieinte- 
gration.  Kundrat  and  Engelmann,  73.1,  supposed  this  degenera- 
tion to  precede  and  cause  the  heraoirhi^^ ;  but  thia  view  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  investigation,  it  having  been  found  that 
the  degeneration  begins  later  than  the  bleeding.  Overlach,  86.1, 
suggests  that  the  hemorihage  is  causcsd  by  the  gorging  of  the 
veins  and  capillaries,  which  in  its  turn  is  caused  by  the  ciintractiou 
of  the  muscles  of  the  ut«rus  compressing  the  thin-walled  veins. 
Against  this  view  I  would  urge  that  it  is  not  shown  that  marked 
contraction  of  the  muscles  precedes  the  bloody  discharge,  and  that  if  it 
does  occur  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  it  would  cause  sufBcient  com- 
pression of  the  veins  to  produce  capillary  ruptures. 

It  is  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  Williams'  view,  76.1, 
76. 2.     This   author  has  maintained  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 


Flo  S  \  prt  eal  im.  on  of  the  nimima  cnrpvt  nitri  iit  ilw  Urge  day  i,(  menatniailon;  after 
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whole,  of  the  mucosa  disappears  from  the  body  of  the  uterus  during 
menstruation.  This  opinion  is  often  cited  as  authoritative,  espe-i 
cially  by  English  and  American  writers,  but  it  is  now  definitely/ 
known  to  be  erron^itB  (Leopold,  77.1,  Underbill,  75.1,  ct  al.).l 
It  was  based  upon — 1,  failure  to  consider  the  effects  of  disease  upon 
the  uteri  observed  {cf.  Wyder,  78.1,  24);  9,  erroneous  observa- 
tions; 3,  erroneous  interpretations,  involving  a  total  disregard  of  the 
elementary  laws  of  histogenesis. 

Minot,  98,  413-4 Hi,  describes  and  figures  a  normal  vii^n  uterus 
near  the  close  of  menstruation.  "  Tlie  mucous  membrane  is  from 
1.1-1.3  mm.  thick;  its  surface  is  irregularly  tumefied;  the  gland 
openings  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  depressions.  In  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  there  was  a  small  blood-clot.  The  mucosa  is  sharply 
limited  against  the  muscularis,  Fig.  3.  In  transverse  sections 
one  sees  that  the  upper  fourth  of  the  mucosa  is  very  much  broken 
down  and  disintegrated,  Fig.  3,  dj  the  cells  stain  less  than  those 
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of  the  deep  portions  of  the  membrane;  as  represented  in  the  figure 
the  tissue  is  divided  into  numerous  more  or  less  separate  small 
masses;  some  of  the  blood-vessels  api)ear  torn  through,  but  it  is 
diflBcult  to  make  sure  observation."  Overlach,  85.1,  considers  it 
probable  that  the  infiltration  of  blood  takes  place  by  diapedesin,  not 
by  rupture  of  the  capillaries.  The  superficial  epithelium,  cp,  is 
loosened  everywhere ;  in  places  fragments  of  it  have  fallen  off,  and 
in  some  parts  it  is  gone  altogether;  it  stains  reiidily  with  cochineal 
and  its  nuclei  color  well,  the  epithelium  diflfering  in  this  respect  from 
the  underlying  connective  tissue,  which  does  not  stain  well;  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  disintegrated  layer  are  for  the  most  part  small. 
The  deeper  layer  of  the  mucosa  is  dense  with  crowded,  well-stiiined 
cells,  which  lie  in  groups  separated  by  clearer  lines ;  in  the  figure 
this  grouping  shows  less  plainly  than  in  the  preparation ;  the  lighter 
channels  arc  perhaps  IjTiiph  vessels — a  suggestion  which  occurs  to  me 
because  in  so-called  '*  moulds"  one  sometimes  finds  similar  channels 
crowded  with  leucocytes.  The  cells  apj)ear  to  be  the  proliferated 
interglandular  tissue ;  there  are  very  few  leuc(X?ytes,  so  far  as  I  can 
distinguish ;  the  cells  have  small,  oval  or  elongated,  darkly  stained 
nuclei,  with  a  very  small  granular  protojJasmatic  body  each;  there 
is  certainly  no  noticeable  enlargement  of  the  cells,  but  only  a  remark- 
able multiplication.  • 

3.  Restoration  of  the  Mucosa. — At  the  close  of  menstruation 
the  mucosa  is  2-3  nmi.  thick;  the  regeneration  of  the  lost  layers  be- 
gins promptly  *md  is  completed  in  a  variable  time,  probably  five  to 
ten  days.  The  hypenemia  rapidly  disappears;  the  extravasated 
blood  corpus(*les  are  partly  resorbed,  partly  cast  off;  the  spindle-cell 
network  grows  upward,  while  from  the  cylinder  epithelium  of  the 
glands  young  cells  gn)w  up  and  produce  a  new  epithelial  covering; 
new  subepithelial  capillaries  api)ear.  The  details  of  these  changes 
are  imi)erfectly  known ;  they  effect  the  return  of  the  mucosa  to  its 
resting-stage. 

(C).  The  decidua  graviditatis  is  the  decidua  menstrualis  pre- 
served in  nifii^  and  considerably  metamorphosed  in  consequence  of 
pregnancy.  The  prest»rvation  is  initiattKl  by  the  presence  of  a  fertil- 
ized ovum  in  the  upjx^r  end  of  the  Fallopian  tuln?,  as  is  shown  for 
various  manunals  by  ol>servation,  and  for  man  by  conclusive  infer- 
ence; and  the  preservation  is  deiK»ndent  for  its  continuance  upon  the 
further  development  of  the  ovum  in  vtero.  In  the  very  youngest 
gravidity  yet  studied  (twelve  days)  very  great  alterations  have  oc- 
curred, and  we  are  reduced  to  hypotheses  to  ex))lain  how  these  alter- 
nations are  effectcnl.  The  ovum  at  this  staj^^o  is  already  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  is  comi)letely  enclosed  by  a  si>ecial  cover- 
ing known  iis  the  decidual  reflexa.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts 
can  also  be  followed  in  older  ova,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying "vvocKlcut,  Fig.  4,  which  n^presents  a  median  section  of  a 
uterus  about  five  we(»ks  pn^gnant.  The  whole  uterus  is  considerably 
enlarged;  the  nnicosa  lining  the  uterus  is  very  greatly  thickened ; 
to  one  part  of  it  the  ovum  is  attachcnl;  the  mucosa  also  rises  all 
aroimd  the  ovum,  completely  covering  it  in,  so  as  to  make  a  closed 
bag.  The  ovum  itself  is  a  sjick,  known  as  the  chorionic  vesicle, 
which  is  covered  on  all  jwirts  by  shaggy  villi,  and  encloses  the  small 
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embryo  in  ita  interior;  it  is  very  important  to  iioto  tliat  only  the  tips 
of  the  chorionic  villi  come  in  contact  with  the  mucosa.  The 
mucosa,  we  thus  leam,  is  divided  into  three  parts :  X,  the  decidua 
serotina,  the  area  of  the  uterine  wall,  a  s,  to  which  the  ovum  is 
attached;  2,  the  decidua  I'era,  comprising  till  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  mucosa  fonning  part  of  the  walls  of  the  body  of  the  uterus; 
3,  the  decidua  refle.rt(,  the  arching  dome  of  maternal  tissue,  r  r, 
which  rises  trom  the  walls 
of  the  uterus  and  completely 
encapsules  the  ovum. 

If  the  wtUls  of  the  uterus 
are  cut  through  and  simply 
reflected,  leaving  the  reflex 
intact,  the  appesirances  will 
be  found  essentially  as  in 
Fig,  5.  The  mucosa  is 
enormously  hypertrophied, 
and  contains  a  great  many 
dilated,  irregular  blood  sin- 
uses. From  one  part  hangs 
down  a  lai^  bag,  the  de- 
cidua rejtexa,  D.  re/., 
nearly  filling  the  cavity  of 
the  utenis.  The  reftexa 
presents  the  same  general 
appearance  as  the  surface  of 
the  uterus;  if  the  ri'Jfexa  \x> 
opened  we  come  upon  the 
villous  chorion  of  the  oi^um, 
and  find  as  previously  stated 
that  only  the  tips  of  the  villi 
are  united  with  the  surface 
of  the  rejtexa  or  serotina. 

To  form  the  placenta  the 
servfiiin  and  the  parts  of 
the  viffi  and  chorion  con- 
nected witli  it  (chorion  fron- 
dosum  of  later  stages)  un- 
dergo   synchronous   hyper- 
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compare  Chapter  XVII. 
In  gross  appearance  the  decidua  is  reddish-gray,  spongj-  or  pulpy, 
soft  and  very  moist;  after  the  fourth  month  it  acquires,  especially 
in  the  superficial  layers,  a  duller  brownish  color,  which  subsequently 
becomes  more  marked ;  this  coloration  is  due  to  the  decidual  cells. 
The  vera  and  serotina  are  divided  each  into  an  upper  or  superficial 
more  compact  layer,  and  a  deeper  cavernous  or  spongy  layer,  Fig. 
(j;  the  two  layers  are  usually  of  about  equal  thickness,  but  the 
cavernous  layer  sometimes  encroaches  upon  the  compact  layer.  After 
the  fifth  month,  they  are  found  very  distinctly  differentiated.  The 
lumina  of  the  deep  layer  are  the  cavities  of  the  enlai^ed  and  irregu- 
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lar  uterine  glande.     During  the  first  two  or  three  mouthe  the  scat- 
tered openings  of  the  uterine  glands  can  »till  be  distinguished  over 


the  surface  alike  of  the  vera  and  serotina  and  over  both  surfaces  of 
the  reflexa.  The  surfaces  of  the  vera  and  reflexa,  tlioi^h  somewhat 
irr^^lar,  remain  more  or  less  smooth ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  refiexa 
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is  more  irregular,  and  the  protuberant  parts  are  united  with  the 
tips  of  the  foetal  chorionic  villi. 

The  surface  of  the  decidua  serotina  becomes  very  irregular  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  pregnancy.  Rohr,  88.  1,  hais  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  projections  in  a  uterus  of  the  eighth  month,  viz. :  1, 
Hillocks,  1-4  mm.  high,  and  with  broad  bases,  their  summits 
pointed,  irregular  or  even  branching;  2,  columns,  beginning  with  a 
slightly  expanded  base,  narrow  stalk  and  often  enlarged  ends ;  the 
columns  are  long  and  stretch  up  toward  the  chorion,  which  they  act- 
ually reach  at  least  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  placenta;  in  the 
central  region  they  rise  more  or  less  vertically,  but  obliquely  in  the 
peripheral  region;  in  sections  of  the  placenta  they  are  often  cut  across, 
and  give  rise  then  to  the  appearance  of  islands  of  decidual  tissue  in 
the  midst  of  the  villi ;  3,  septa,  with  wide  bases  rising  irregularly  to 
the  height  of  0.5  to  1.5  cm. ;  it  is  by  these  septa  that  the  placenta  is 
divided  into  the  so-called  cotyledons,  compare  Chapter  XVII. 

The  origin  of  the  decidua  reflexa  is  uncertain,  there  being 
no  actual  observations  upon  its  genesis.  The  only  view  which  has 
hitherto  commanded  attention  is  the  following :  When  the  ovum  at- 
taches itself  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  the  mucosa  (decidua)  is  sup- 
posed to  form  an  annular  upgrowth  around  it ;  the  upgrowth  con- 
tinues making  first  a  high  wall,  then  arching  over,  and  finally  clos- 
ing at  the  top,  dome-like.  I  do  not  know  with  whom  this  hypothesis 
originated. 

In  certain  rodents  also  there  is  a  decidua  reflexa.  Selenka  has 
shown  that  in  them  the  ovum  becomes  completely  buried  in  the  uter- 
ine mucosa,  and  that  the  part  of  the  mucosa  covering  in  the  ovum 
is  converted  into  the  reflexa  as  the  ovum  expands.  In  the  hedgehog 
a  reflexa  is  formed,  according  to  Hubrecht,  in  a  similar  manner. 

Disappearance  of  the  Decidua  Reflexa. — A  very  important 
change  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts  takes  place  usually  during  the 
fifth  month,  viz. :  the  reflexa^  which,  by  its  own  expansion,  corre- 
sponding to  the  growth  of  the  ovum  it  encloses,  is  pressed  close 
against  the  vera,  disappears.  Its  disappearance  has  long  been 
known,  but  until  recently  was  unexplained;  it  seems  safe  now  to  say 
that  it  degenerates  and  is  resorbed,  compare  p.  19.  In  consequence 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  reflexa  the  outermost  layer  (chorion  Icei^e) 
of  the  ovum  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  decidua  vera.  Be- 
fore the  fifth  month,  if  we  cut  through  the  uterine  wall  in  the  region 
of  the  vera,  we  come  upon  the  decidua  reflexa ;  after  the  fifth  month 
a  simiUxr  cut  brings  us  upon  the  chorion  of  the  f(x?tus. 

The  glands  are  alreiuly  dilated  in  the  menstrual  mucosa;  in 
pregnancy  the  dilatation  is  continued,  Init  is  still  chiefly  confined  to 
the  deeper  {wirts  of  the  glands.  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  uterus 
expands  the  deep  i)ortions  of  the  glands  become  stretched  in  their 
transverse  diameter  and  appear  during  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy 
in  sections  of  the  decidua,  Fig.  10,  as  narrow  fissures;  by  the  fifth 
month  the  glands  can  no  longer  te  traced  in  the  upper  compact  layer, 
their  ducts  being  obliterated.  The  partitions  left  between  the  glands 
are  quite  thin,  Fig.  10;  they  carry  the  blood-vessels  and  contain 
spindle  cells,  and,  it  is  said,  also  multinucleate  giant-cells  after  the 
fourth  month.     Compare  the  description  ]x?low  of  the  serotina  of  the 
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eighth  month.  The  spindle  cells,  as  stated  by  Langhaus,  resemble 
smooth  muscle  cells  in  appearance,  but  when  isolated  are  seen  rather 
to  be  broad,  round,  and  flat;  they  ought  probably  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  true  decidual  cells  than  as  merely  enlarged  connective-tissue 
cells. 

The  epithelimn  of  the  glands  very  early  breaks  down,  as  described 
by  Minot,  compare  below,  p.  IG.  The  epithelial  cells  at  first  lie 
scattered  singly  in  the  gland  cavity,  although  patches  of  them  still 
adhere  to  the  walls;  the  cells  disintegrate.  I  have  observed  this 
degeneration  in  every  one  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  which  I 
have  examined  of  all  ages  up  to  seven  months.  The  deg^ree  of  break- 
ing down  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  to  advance  with  the  duration 
of  pregnancy,  but  even  at  term  patches  of  intact  epithelium  and 
groups  of  single  ceUs  are  always  recognizable.  The  openings  of  the 
glands  have  oeen  shown  by  Mogilowa,  91.1,  to  be  closed  by  the 
growth  of  decidua;  this  fact  is  important,  for  it  shows  that  the 
glands  cannot  discharge  any  secretion,  and  shows  further  that  we 
must  discard  the  suggestion  made  by  Minot,  98,  420,  that  some  of 
the  persistent  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  placental  decidua  are 
glandular  and  not  vascular. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  mucosa  ai-e  all  enlarged,  those  in  the 
deeper  parts  to  a  lesser  degree  than  the  superficial  capillaries  and 
veins,  which  are  enormously  dilated,  forming  huge,  sinus-like  cavi- 
ties in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  decidua.  During  the  latter  part  of 
pregnancy  the  vessels  are  less  conspicuous.  The  remarkable  arrange- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  decidua  serotina  is  fully  described 
in  Chapter  XVII. ;  it  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  state  now  merely  that 
the  arteries  and  veins  both  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  decidua,  so 
that  the  maternal  blood  circulates  in  the  spaces  between  the  villi  of 
the  placental  chorion. 

The  following  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  must  be  noted,  beside 
those  alread}'  mentioned  in  describing  the  gross  appearances.  The 
vessels  of  the  vera  and  reflexa  reach  their  maximum  development 
at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  when  they  begin  to  atrophy,  prepar- 
atory to  finally  disappearing.  Apparently  in  the  serotina,  also,  the 
blood-vessels  are  reduced  in  volume  and  number  toward  the  end  of 
pregnancy ;  but  this  alteration  needs  ver\'  much  to  be  further  inves- 
tigated. 

Growth  of  the  Decidua. — With  the  growth  of  the  foetus  and 
the  consecjuent  dilatation  of  the  uterus,  the  deciduse,  of  course, 
must  increase  rapidly  in  superficial  extension.  In  fact  there  goes 
on  a  steady  growth  of  the  tissues,  which  however  is  not  suflScient  to 
effect  the  expansion  of  the  membrane  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  pregnancy  in  both  superficies  and  thickness.  The  growth  begins 
by  a  thickening  of  the  mucosa  within  the  area  of  the  uterine  wall  to 
which  the  ovum  is  attached,  so  that  during  the  third  and  perhaps 
fourth  week  this  area  (serotina)  is  the  thickest  portion  of  the  de- 
cidua (Kollmann,  79.1);  but  the  vera  and  reflexa  also  thicken, 
the  former  much  the  most,  and  soon  outdo  the  serotina.  By  the  end 
of  the  fifth  week  the  refiexa  measiu^s  nearly  2  mm.  and  the  vera 
fully  1  cm.  The  absolute  thickness  of  the  serotina  does  not  change 
much  after  this  period,  remaining  3  mm.  or  a  little  less  up  to  the 
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end  of  pregnancy.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  eighth  month  the 
reflexa  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  vera  is  reduced  to  about  2 
mm.  It  must  be  added — 1,  that  the  reflexa  is  thinner  over  the  poles 
opposite  the  serotina  than  elsewhere,  and  2,  that  the  vera  thins  out 
toward  the  cervix  and  toward  the  opening  of  each  Fallopian  tube. 

The  decidual  cells  are  the  most  striking  of  the  histological  ele- 
ments of  the  decidua.  They  are  i^ery  large ^  somewhat  flattened, 
roimded,  oval,  or  branching  cells,  which  assume  a  characteristic 
brownish  color  after  the  fourth  month ;  they  usually  have  a  single, 
often  nucleolated  nucleus,  but  sometimes  two,  three,  or  more  up  to 
thirty  or  forty.  Fig.  1 1 .  They  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  continue 
increasing  in  number  up  to  nearly  if  not  quite  the  termination  of  ges- 
tation. In  size  they  vary  from  0.03-0.1  mm.  Kundrat  and  Engel- 
mann,  73.  1,  and  others  maintain  that  the  cells  undergo  fatty^ 
degeneration  before  delivery,  and  attribute  the  loosening  of  the  pla- 
centa to  the  very  fact  of  the  fatty  metamorphosis.  This  view  is  at 
best  questionable,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  fatty  change  is 
a  constant  phenomenon.  Of  the  decidual  cells,  we  notice  particularly 
the  very  large  ones  (giant  cells  of  Leopold),  with  numerous  nuclei 
and  often  with  branching  processes ;  the  number  of  nuclei  varies 
from  ten  to  thirty  and  more.  These  giant  cells  are  said  by  Leopold, 
77.  1,  to  appear  quite  abruptly  and  abundantly  during  the  fifth 
month.  They  lie  at  first  principally  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  decidua;  they  do  not  occur  in 
the  reflexa,  and  are  far  less  numerous  in  the  vera  than  in  the  sero- 
tina. The  multinucleate  decidual  cells  are  perhaps  only  interme- 
diate stages  in  the  multiplication  of  the  uninuclear  cells,  each 
nucleus  of  the  large  cells  finally  separating  from  the  parent  with  its 
share  of  the  parent  protoplasm  to  make  a  new  decidual  cell;  if  this 
is  the  case  it  accounts  for  the  final  disappearance  of  the  giant  cells. 
As  regards  tlie  function  of  the  multinucleate  cells  we  know  nothing; 
in  the  rabbit,  however,  the  multinucleate  decidual  cells  have  a  gly- 
cogenic function  (see  Chapter  XVII.),  but  they  differ  very  much  in 
microscopic  appearance  from  the  human  multinucleate  cells,  and 
perhaps  differ  equally  in  function. 

The  decidual  cells  are  most  abundantly  crowded  together  in  the 
upper  or  compact  layer,  and  contribute  much  to  give  that  layer  its 
main  characteristics.  B}"  the  eighth  month  they  are  found  to  have 
wandered  into  the  cellular  hiyer  of  the  placental  chorion,  as  is  more 
fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  chorion,  apparently  finding  an 
entrance  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta. 

Scattered  among  the  decidual  cells  may  be  found  a  number  of 
smaller  cells  which  are  more  conspicuous  during  the  earlier  months, 
and  are  usually  regarded  as  wandering  cells  (leucocytes).  Lang- 
haus,  77.  1,  110,  regards  the  leucoc}i;es  as  the  parents  of  the  decid- 
ual cells — a  view  I  cannot  accept. 

The  origin  of  the  decidual  cells  was  long  uncertain.  Three 
views  contended  for  acceptance:  Ist,  they  are  modified  leucoc>i:es 
(Hennig,  Langhaus  just  cited  above,  Sinety,  76.1,);  2d,  they 
arise  from  the  connective- tissue  cells  of  the  mucosa  (Hegar  und 
Maier,  Leop<:)ld) ;  3d,  tbev  are  ]m)duced  by  the  epithelium.  In 
favor  of  the  first  view  there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
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evidence  of  importance.  The  sec*ond  view  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished by  Minot,  98,  429. 

The  epithelial  origin  was  first  advocated  by  Frommel  {Aerztliches 
Intelligenzblatty  Munchen,  1883,  No.  21)  for  the  mouse;  by  Overlach, 
85.1,  for  man.  Overlach  traced  the  decidual  cells  to  their  origin 
in  the  epithelium,  but  his  observations  are  restricted  iosL  single  uterus 
with  pseudo-menstruation  from  acute  phosphorus-poisoning.  In  the 
epithelimn  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  in  question  the  following 
developmental  stages  of  the  decidual  cells  were  foimd:  1,  cells  with 
a  mother  nucleus  and  one  or  several,  up  to  fifteen  smaller  daughter 
nuclei;  2,  cells  with  a  little  clearer  though  granular  protoplasm  col- 
lected around  the  daughter  nucleus  (or  nuclei) ;  3,  cells  in  which  the 
protoplasm  about  the  daughter  nuclei  has  increased  and  is  separated 
by  a  clear  vacuole-like  space  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent ;  we 
have  then  a  mother  cell,  much  distended,  with  a  vacuole  partly  filled 
by  a  daughter  cell,  or  by  several  such  huddled  together;  4,  young 
decidual  cells,  lying  just  under  the  epithelium  and  closely  similar  to 
the  endogenous  brood  in  the  cells.  The  observations  of  A.  Walker, 
87. 1,  on  a  case  of  abdominal  pregnancy  maybe  taken  as  confirming 
Overlach.  Walker  found  that  the  peritoneal  epithelium  at  certain 
points  in  contact  with  the  chorion  had  proliferated,  forming  several 
layers  of  cells,  presenting  an  obvious  similarity  to  true  decidual  cells. 
Isolated  cells  of  a  similar  character  were  observed  in  the  underlying- 
connective  tissue  of  the  peritoneum.  It  thus  apj^ars  that  the  ovum 
may  cause  in  other  epithelia  than  the  uterine  a  cell  growth  analogou*) 
to  that  described  by  Overlach.  Walker,  it  must  be  added,  maintains 
that  in  his  specimen  the  pseudo-decidual  cells  also  arise  in  part  by 
metamorphosis  of  the  connective-tissue  cells.  I  am  inclined  to 
interpret  Overlach  and  Walker's  observ^ations  as  evidence  of  hyper- 
plastic degeneration,  and  not  of  the  production  of  decidual  cells. 

The  manner  in  which  the  true  decidual  cells  arise  is  described  in 
the  next  section.  For  a  description  of  the  fully  developed  cells  see 
p.  18. 

Uterus  One  Month  Pregnant. — The  specimen  to  be  described 
came  from  a  woman  who  conunitted  suicide  by  violence.  The  speci- 
men was  received  in  very  fresh  condition,  but  the  reflexa  was  badly 
torn ;  the  embryo  had  been  removed,  and  I  was  therefore  unable  to 
verify  the  age,  or  investigate  the  attachment  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion 
to  the  uterus.     There  was  a  beautiful  corpus  luteum  in  one  ovary, 

?[uite  similar  to  that  figured  by  Dalton  in  his  report  on  the  corpus 
uteum  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Gynaecological  Society 
for  1877,  Fig.  9.  * 

My  specimen  enables  me  to  confirm  in  most  respects  Turner's 
accurate  description  of  two  uteri  of  about  the  same  age,  79.1, 
546-548.  The  inner  surface  shows  the  hillocks  (Inseln)  described 
by  Reichert  in  the  uterus  of  two  weeks  studied  by  him,  which  have 
been  figured  by  Coste  in  slightly  older  specimens,  and  found  by 
Turner  also,  79.1,  540. 

The  four  illustrations  given  herewith  are  all  from  sections  through 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  placental  region. 

There  is  an  upper  compact  layer.  Fig.  0,  2),  and  a  lower  cavernous 
layer  D' ;  the  caverns  being  gland  cavities,  which  api>ear  as  rounded 
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areolae  parth  line<l  witli  epithelium  partlv  filled  with  broken-down 
epithelial  cells  The  drawing  reproduced  m  Fig  (  was  obtained 
by  drawing  the  outlines  -len  carefully  stippling  the  areas  occupied 
__^  bv  the  connective 

tissue,   represent- 
ing the  blood-ves- 
sels  by  double  out- 
— -nl'     1^"®8,   and    omit- 
^      ting  the  glandular 
epithelium     alto- 
gether.    It  will  bo 
noticed  that  about 
three  -  fourths    of 
the    diameter    of 
the  mucosa  is  oc- 
^       cupiodbytbe<^v- 
vj         emoua  layer,  IJ. 
^— ,ai+      The    upper    or 
compact  layer   is 
shown  in  Fig.  7. 
The    surface    is 
w  ithout  any  trace 
L  f  epithelium,  and 
IS  covered  only  by 
a  thm  fibrous  and 
granular     coagu- 
lum    coagf ;   the 
ti-«ue   itself   con- 
-gl'  sists  almost  exclu- 
sively   of    young 
decidual  cells,  a, 
d,  with  a  clear, 
homogeneous 
matrix;  here  and 
there    are    leuco- 
cytes, but  they  are 
iiiusH^—  —     —  nowhere    numer- 

.i"., ^.;s!  r.u'™",'h.'«,.,"!,  .,';„r.a  SiSir;:  ™'»;  <»v;  ""'  '^T'^'^ 

compact  lnjpr  f  ui<l  n  lower cavHrDUua  layer  £  gt  gl  glandB  art  Cells  are  all  quite 
spiral  an^ry    ,««c   «.u»cul«-i»  ,  j^^^^^    ^;ji^   ^^j^ 

bodies  deeph  stmned  by  the  eosin  the  nuclei  are  round,  oval,  or 
slightlv  irregular  in  sliape  o  wrselj  granular  and  sharp  in  outline; 
the  cells  themselves,  though  irregular  and  variable  m  shape,  are  all 
more  or  less  rounded  with  iiroct-MSt's  running  off  in  various  directions; 
scattereil  betwetiu  the  cells  tire  many  sections  of  their  processes; 
occasionally  it  can  bo  seen  that  two  cells  are  connected;  in  fact,  we 
have  in  this  tissue  evidently  a  modified  embryonic  or  so-called 
anastomosing  connective  tissue.  Now,  as  wo  know  through  the  ob- 
ser\'ati<ins  of  Leopold,  77.1,  wliich  I  have  verified,  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  uterine  mucosa,  consists  of  anastanosing  cells,  and  as 
stated  in  the  previous  stwrtion  the  <m'11s  are  foimd  proliferating  in  the 
menstruating  uterus;   we  have,  therefore,  i>nly  to  imagine  the  cells 
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layer      The  gland  ducts  are  completely  devoid 


enlargocl  with  certain  accompanying  motlifications  \o  obtain  the 
tissue  figUK^l  in  Fig.  7.  There  ia  no  special  formation  of  cells 
aroimd  the  blood -vessels,  where,  according  to  Ereolani,  the  decidual 
tissue  arises  by  new  formation.  In  Turner's  specimens  the  upper 
part  of  the  compact  layer  was  imperfectly  preserved,  but  according  to 
Lis  description  there  appears  to  have  been  a  coagulum  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  found,  but  thicker.  In  the  deep  part  of  the  layer 
the  cells  are  lees  enlarged,  and  when  the  cavernous  layer  ia  reached 
there  occurs  a  rapid  transition  in  the  character  of  the  cc-Us,  which 
become  smaller  and  more  fusiform,  and  their  nuclei  more  elongate, 
smaller,  and  deeper  stained  by  alum -cochineal.  The  gland  openings 
upon  the  surface  of  the  uterus  lead  into  tubes.  Fig.  C,  gl',  which  run 
shghtly  obliquely  through  the  compact  layer,  taking  a  more  or  less 
nearly  straight  course  and  joining  the  contorted  gland  tubes,  Fig.  t>, 

gl',  of  the  cavern        '  -r,,       .      ,  .     . 

of  lining  epithe- 
lium, which  has 
diKippeared  ex- 
cept for  a  verj- 
loose  cell,  occa- 
sionally found 
lying  free  in  the 
ducts;  the  cells 
have  not  fallen 
out  from  the  sec- 
tions, but  were 
lost  before  the 
tissue  was  im- 
be<ided.*  The 
ducts  then  are 
wide  tubes  run- 
ning  nearly 
strai  ght  through 
the  upper  part  of 
the  decidua  and 
bounded  direct- 
ly by  the  decid- 
ual tissue;  they 
c  o  m  m  u  n  icate 
below  with  the 
contorted  cavi- 
ties. 

The  cavern-  pm.  ; 
ous  layers  con-  "l^^l'J 
tain     numerous 

spaces,  the  areolsB  of  Turner,  79.1,  547,  who  was  uncertain  as  to 
their  character,  though  he  ascertained  that  many  of  them  belong  to 
the  glandular  system.  In  my  specimen  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  all 
the  larger  areolae  belong  to  the  glands,  which  must  be  extremely  dis- 
torted and  distended  to  give  the  shapes  sho^vn  in  Fig.  (I.     The  thin 
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dissepiments  between  the  areolee  are  composed  of  connective  tissne, 
the  long  dark  nuclei  of  which.  Fig  8,  are  strikingly  different  from 
those  of  the  cells  of  the  compact  lajer,  Fig  7  The  areolse  present 
two  extreme  modifications  and  all  intermediate  phases  between 
these  two  The  smaJler  areolee 
are  lined  by  a  well-preserved 
cjlinder  epithelium,  or  by  one 
w  1  in  which  the  cells  are  separat- 
"  ed  by  small  fissures;  in  other 
areolse  the  cells  are  a  little 
larger.  Fig.  8,  each  for  the 
mcst  part  cleft  from  its  fel- 
lows and  some  of  them  loos- 
ined  from  the  wall  and  lying 
free  in  the  caWty.  The  other 
extreme  is  represented  in  Fig. 
0,  the  size  of  the  areohe  is 
much  increased  —  compare 
Figs  8  and  9— both  drawn  on 
ot  the  same  scale ;  the  epithelium 
'™  is  eiltirely  loosened  from  tlie 
w  all,  and  the  cells  lie  separate- 
ly in  the  cavity  which  they  fill ;  the  cells  are  greatly  enlarged,  their 
bodies  having  tbi-ee  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  cells  in  the 
small  are<iUt ;  they  have  not  the  cj'Hiider  shape,  but  are  irregular  in 
outline ;  their  protoplasm  is  finely  granular  and  stains  rather  lightly ; 
the  nuclei  are  large,  rounded,  granular,  and  with  sharp  ouuines; 
they  are  less  darkly  stained  than  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium  of  Fig. 
S.     The  obvious  interpretation  of  the  appearances  described  is  that 
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the  glandular  epithelium  is  breaking  down,  being  lost  alt^^etber 
from  the  ducts,  but  is  still  i>rest*nt  in  the  deep  portions  of  the  glands ; 
in  breaking  down  the  cells  separate  from  one  another,  and  tlien  from 
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the  wall,  and  falling  into  the  gland  cavity  fliere  enlarge,  the  cavity 
enlarging  also.  Similar  appearances  are  also  found  in  "  moulds"  of 
the  second  month;  very  likely  they  have  been  oft«n  observed  and 
mistaken  for  pathological  changes. 

The  blood-vessels  of  course  lie  in  the  dissepiments  between  the 
glands.  I  observed  nothing  to  correspond  with  the  "  colossal  capil- 
laries dilated  into  small  sinuses,"  mentioned  by  Turner,  79.1,  648. 
Were  not  these  supposed  capillaries  gland  cavities,  from  which  the 
epithelium  had  fallen  out?  Occiisionally  the  sections  pass  through 
a  spiral  arterj',  Fig.  C,  art,  which  is  cut  again  and  again  as  it 
twists  around  in  its  characteristic  separate  column  of  connective 
tissue. 

Decidua  Serotina  at  Seven  If  onths. — In  anormal  uterus  about 
eight  months  pregnant  I  find  the  following  relations :  The  serotina 


is  about  1.5  mm.  thick,  and  contains  an  enormous  number  of  decidual 
cells.  Fig.  10;  the  cavernous,  D',  and  compact  layers,  D",  are  very 
clearly  separated ;  the  mucosa  is  sharj'ly  marked  off  from  the  mus- 
cularis,  although  scattered  decidual  ceiis  have  penetrated  between 
the  muscular  fibres.  The  muscularis  is  about  10  mm.  thick  and  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  quite  large  and  numerous  venous 
thrombi,  especially  in  the  ]tart  toward  the  decidua.  The  decidua 
itself  contains  few  t>Inod-ies.te1'i.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  decidua 
can  be  distinguished  a  special  layer  of  denser  decidual  tissue,  which 
in  many  places  is  interrupted  by  the  ends  uf  the  chorionic  villi  which 
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have  penetrated  it,  aa  is  well  ehown  in  tho  accompanying  Figure  10. 
The^and  cavities  of  the  spongy  layer,  D',  are  long  and  slit-like; 
they  are  filled  for  the  most  part  with  fine  granular  matter,  whidi 
stains  light  blue  with  hfematoxylin ;  they  also  contain  a  little  blood, 
and  sometimes  a  few  decidual  cells.  I  have  also  seen  in  them  a  few 
oval  bodies  several  times  larger  than  any  of  the  decidual  cells,  and 
presenting  a  vacuolated  appearance.  What  these  bodies  are  I  have 
not  ascertained;  in  a  number  of  uteri  over  two  months  pregnant 
I  have  found  them  invariably  present.  In  many  places  tho  glandu- 
lar epithelium  is  perfectly  distinct ;  its  cells  vary  greatly  in  appear- 
ance,  neighbors  being  often  quite  dissimilar;  nearly  all  are  cuboidal, 
but  some  are  flattened  out;  of  the  former  a  numter  are  small  with 
darkly  stained  nuclei,  hut  the  majority  of  the  cells  are  enlarged, 
with  greatly  enlarged  hyaline,  very  refringent  nuclei.  There  are 
also  in  many  of  the  gland  spaces  isolated  enlarged  cells,  which  have 
detached  themselves  from  the  wall,  and  in  some  cases  the  detached 
cells  nearly  fill  the  gland  cavity,  very  much  as  in  Fig.  9. 

The  decidual  cells  of  the  cavernous  layer,  Fig.  10,  D,  are  smaller 
and  more  crowded  than  most  of  those  of  the  compact  layer.  The 
largest  cells  are  scattered  through  the  compact  layer,  but  are  most 
numerous  toward  the  surface.  They  extend  around  the  mai^n  of 
the  placenta  and  h&ve 
penetrated  the  chorion,  in 
the  cellular  layer  of  which 
they  are  very  ntmaerous 
(compare  on  this  point  the 
chapter  on  the  Chorion) ; 
the  immigration  has  im- 

Eirted  to  the  chorionic 
yer  in  question  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a 
decidual  membrane.  Mis- 
led by  this  peculiarity, 
KoUiker  and  others  have 
held  this  layer  to  be  mater- 
nal in  origin,  and  accord- 
ingly have  described  it  as 
a  "decidua  subchorialiB.'' 
The  error  was,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  first  definitely 
corrected  by  Langhaus, 
77.1.  The  decidual  cells 
exhibit  great  variety  in 
their  fentun^,  Fig.  11.  They  are  nearly  all  oval  discs,  so  that  their 
outlines  varj'  according  as  they  are  seen  lying  in  the  tissue  turned 
one  way  or  another;  they  vary  greatly  in  size;  the  larger  they  are, 
the  more  nuclei  they  contain;  the  nuclei  are  usually  more  or  less 
eJongated ;  the  contents  of  the  cell  granular.  Some  of  the  cells  pre- 
sent another  tj'pe,  c  ;  these  are  more  nearly  round,  are  clear  and 
transparent;  the  nucleus  is  round,  stains  lightly,  and  contaii» 
relatively  few  and  small  cliromatin  granules;  such  cells  are  most 
numerous  about  the  placental  margin. 
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Fate  of  the  Decidua  Reflexa.  —The  decidua  reflexa  is  a  dis- 
tinct membrane  up  to  the  end,  it  is  said,  of  the  fifth  month  of  gesta- 
tion, and  after  that  period  it  can  no  longer  be  found.  Exactly  at 
what  time  it  disappears  is  not  established  by  observation,  though  the 
fact  of  tlie  disappearance  has  long  been  known,  nor  have  we  had 
hitherto  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  how  it  disappears,  although  its 
gradual  attenuation  and  increasing  transparency  during  the  first  four 
or  five  months  have  been  familiar  to  us  since  the  publication  of 
Coste's  magnificent  atlas.  The  view  most  generallj^  accepted  has 
been  that  it  fused  with  the  decidua  vera,  and  that  accordingly  the 
layer  of  decidua  nearest  the  chorion  during  the  latter  half  of  preg- 
nancy represents  the  decidua  reflexa. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  study  four  well-preserved  normal  preg- 
nant uteri  of  two,  three,  five  to  six,  and  seven  months'  gestation 
respectively.  These  show  that  at  two  months  the  decidua  reflexa  is 
imdergoing  hyaline  degeneration,  that  at  three  months  the  degener- 
ation is  considerably  more  advanced,  and  that  by  the  sixth  and 
seventh  month  the  reflexa  can  no  longer  be  found.  These  obser- 
vations justify  the  theor}^  that  the  reflexa  degenerates  and  is  com- 
pletely resorbed. 

I  will  review  briefly  the  actual  observations : 

First,  the  reflexa  at  two  months.  It  starts  from  the  edge  of  the 
placental  area  with  considerable  thickness,  which  is  rapidly  lost, 
most  of  the  reflexa  being  a  thin  membrane  and  the  thinnest  point 
being  opposite  the  placenta.  The  examination  of  sections  shows  that 
the  entire  reflexa  is  undergoing  degeneration,  which  is  found  to  be 
the  more  advanced  the  more  remote  the  part  examined  is  from  the 
placenta.  The  chorion  Iseve  lies  very  near  the  reflexa,  being 
separated  only  by  chorionic  villi,  which  are  very  much  altered  by 
degeneration,  their  ectoderm  having  become  a  hyaline  tissue,  which 
stains  darkly,  and  their  mesoderm  showing  clearly  the  partial  loss  of 
its  cellular  organization.  In  the  region  half-way  between  the  base 
and  the  apex  of  the  reflexa  dome  the  tissue  of  the  decidual  membrane 
shows  only  vague  traces  of  its  original  structure ;  only  here  and  there 
can  a  distinct  cell  with  its  nucleus  be  made  out,  for  most  of  the  cells 
have  broken  down  and  fused  into  irregular  masses  without  recogniz- 
able organization.  Ramifying  through  the  fused  detritus  there  are 
two  layers  of  st)-called  **  fibrin,"'  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  hyaline  sub- 
stance, which  like  the  "  canalized  fibrin"  of  the  chorion  stains  very 
deeply  with  the  ordinary  histological  dyes,  carmine  and  logwood. 
The  fibrin  is  much  more  developed  upon  the  inner  or  chorionic  than 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  reflexa.  It  forms  on  the  inner  side  a  dense 
network,  which  on  the  one  hand  fuses  with  the  degenerated  ectoderm 
of  the  chorionic  villi  wherever  the  villi  are  in  contact  with  the 
decidua;  and  on  the  other  hand  ramifies  more  than  half-way  through 
the  decidua,  the  ramifications  being  easily  followed,  owing  to  the 
hyaline  character  and  deep  staining  of  the  ** fibrin."  Upon  the  out- 
side the  fibrin  forms  a  thinner  layer,  and  shows  its  network  structure 
in  many  sections  much  less  clearly.  All  of  these  points  are  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  figure. 

In  the  uterus  three  months  pregnant  I  find  essentially  the  same 
conditions,  except  that  the  degeneration  is  farther  advanced,  since 
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the  traces  of  cellular  structure  in  the  reflcsa  are  still  more  vague  and 
the  fibrin  is  more  develop*Kl.  Tlie  membrane  is  much  thinner  than 
at  two  montlis;  the  thickness  is  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was. 
Ill  the  fresli  sixjcinien  the  membrane  appeared  much  more  transpar- 
ent than  before.  In  all  the  parts  examined  I  found  leucocytes  pres- 
ent, and  in  the  region  of  the  reflexa  near  the  placenta  they  are  very 
numerous  and  conspicuous;  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  are 
concerned  iu  the  resorption  of  the  degenerated  tissue.  In  a  section 
not  far  fi-om  thu  base  of  the  reliexa  the  throe  layers  are  distinct  as 
at  two  montlis,  there  being  a  thicker  inner  an<l  a  thinner  outer 
fibrin  layer,  while  between  them  is  a  stratum  in  which  remains  of 
celts  are  seen ;  occiisionally  is  an  appearance  which  suggests  a  sur- 
viving decidual  cell,  and  nearer  the  placenta  the  phantoms  of  cells 


become  distinctly  cells,  and  tnie  decidual  cells  can  be  made  out.  The 
inner  fibrin  layer  is  much  denser  and  its  meshes  smaller  than  in 
the  two  niDuths  six-cimeo,  the  trabeculie  of  fibrin  having  become 
thicker  during  the  month  elapsed. 

Those  who  cnuceive  that  there  is  a  fusion  l)etweeii  the  reflexa  and 
verji,  aro  forced  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  former  membrane  next  the 
chorion,  Thc\-  may  assume  either  that  the  epithelioid  layer  (cho- 
rionic ect(Hli'rni)  is  the  remnant  of  the  decidua,  which  forces  them  to 
leave  the  fate  of  the  chorionic  einthelium  unexplained,  or  that  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  decidua  in  the  reflexa  which  is  fused  with  and 
iictjuired  the  same  structure  as  the  imderlying  vera.  If  my  obser- 
vations ou  tho  d<^neration  of  the  reflexa  are  correct,  and  corre- 
spond, an  there  is  sutBcieiit  ground  to  believe  they  do,  to  normal  con- 
ditions, then  both  assumptions  as  to  the  jiersistence  of  the  reflexa 
involve  the  further  and  veiT  impnjliable  assiimption  that  the  degen- 
erated tissue  is  removed  and  replaced  by  fully  oiganized  cellular 
decidual  tissue.  It  is  obviouslj-  more  in  accordance  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  degenerative  changes  to  assume  that  the  hyaline  metamor- 
phosis is  necrotic  and  is  succeeded  by  the  disintegration  and  removal 
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of  the  tissue.  This  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  absence 
of  the  decidua  reflexa  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  month.  The 
relations  of  the  membranes  at  this  period  have  been  well  described 
and  figured  by  an  admirable  observer,  Dr.  G.  Leoix)ld,  whose  views 
and  one  of  whose  drawings  have  been  incorj)orated  by  Prof.  O.  Hert- 
wig,  in  his  '*  Entwickelungsgeschichte"  (third  edition,  pp.  210-217, 
fig.  147).  Leopold  holds  that  the  epithelioid  layer  is  the  reflexa ;  but 
what  has  just  been  said  suffices,  I  think,  to  show  that  this  view  is 
untenable. 

That  the  membrana  decidua  reflexa  should  degenerate  and  disap- 
peiir  no  longer  seems  strange,  since  recent  investigations  have  sliown 
that  in  many  phicental  mammals  there  occurs  an  extensive  pseudo- 
pathological  destruction  of  the  mucosa  uteri  during  gestation.  These 
changes,  which  are  best  known  in  the  rabbit  (cf,  ilinot,  Biol.  Cen- 
iralbL^  x.,  114)  vary  considerably  in  character  and  are  exceedingly 
remarkable  both  for  their  extent  and  for  their  numerous  modifica- 
tions, so  that  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  decidua  reflexa  in  man,  nor  at  tlie  form  of  the  destruction  being 
unlike  the  fonns  hitherto  found  in  other  mammals. 

As  to  the  purpose  or  advcmtage  of  the  sacrifices  of  maternal  tissue 
we  are  in  the  dark.  The  same  is  true  of  the  causation  of  the  degen- 
eration, although  we  must  regard  it  as  tlie  result  of  a  reflex  Jiervous 
activity.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  tliat  the  nerves 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  organization,  and  it  is  no  strained 
hypothesis  which  places  the  structure  of  the  mucosa  uteri  under  the 
inunediate  control  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  changes  in  the  decidua  at  parturition  require  Bi>ecial 
description.  During  lalx^r  a  split  occurs  in  the  decidua  serotina  and 
vera;  all  the  parts  within  the  split — that  is,  toward  the  chorion — are 
exj>elled,  their  expulsion  being  part  of  the  act  of  delivery ;  the  term 
devidna  or  caduca  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  membranes  are  cast 
off;  they  are  discharged  after  the  fcetus,  and,  together  with  the  vera 
and  foetal  envelojx)s,  constitute  the  so-called  after-birih.  There  are 
thus  removt'd  the  superficial  portions  of  the  vera  and  serotina.  The 
split,  according  to  Friedlander,  70.1,  78.1,  usually  occurs  in 
the  upj)er  or  compact  layer  just  al)r)ve  the  cavernous  layer,  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  utt»nis  smooth  and  glistening,  but  the  surface  of 
the  placental  area  is  thrown  into  irregular  hills  and  valleys.  Some- 
tinu'S  the  split  i>ccui*s  at  or  just  Mow  the  upper  limit  of  the  cavernous 
layt.^r,  in  which  case  the  surface  of  the  uterus  after  parturition  is 
jagged  and  iri*egidar.  In  rarer  easels  the  split  occui^  higher  up  in 
the  Compact  layer,  leaving  consequently  by  far  the  gi'eater  part  of 
the  decidua  hi  situ  quo  (tnie.  In  all  normal  cases,  however,  more 
of  the  mucosa  is  lost  than  in  menstruation,  and  a  considerable  iM>rtion 
is  always  left  in  utero;  this  latter  portion  contains  the  remnants  of 
the  uterine  glands,  and  is  the  organ  of  regeneration  for  the  entire 
mucosa;  it  has,  of  course,  no  e])ithelium  \\\xyi\  its  surface,  which  in- 
stead is  formed  by  connective  tissue  and  rui)ture<l  blocnl-vessel  (and 
l\Taj)hatics?).  The  layer  of  vera  left  on  the  uterus  is  usually  al)out 
1  mm.  thick;  that  of  the  serotina  may  Ix?  considerably  less. 

The  post-partum  regeneration  of  the  mucosii  begins  very  soon, 
but  varies  greatly  in  the  rate  with  which  it  progresses,  being  very 
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rapid  in  vigorous,  healthy  women  and  slow  in  weakly  women.     The 
retnon  of  the  vera  is  restored  more  rapidly  than  the  placental  area. 

The  first  step  is  the  thickening  of  the  mucosa  to  about  2  mm,, 
owiuK  to  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  which  of  course  reduces  the 
6upei%cial  extent  without  altering  the  volume  of  the  mucosa.  In 
conaeqtience  of  this  change  also  the  gland  spaces  become  rounder  and 


the  course  of  the  glanda  straighter.  I  will  bore  interpolate  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  human  uterus,  twelve  hours  after  abortion,  see  Minot,  98, 
42S.  The  uttrus  whs  aptwrently  nonnal ;  it  was  alrea*ly  very  much 
contracttnl;  the  mucosii  measured  about  1  mm.  in  thickness;  the 
surface  WiW  ragj^l  and  more  or  less  coverwl  witli  clotted  LUmmI,  pre- 
senting very  much  the  apiJeanuice  so  superbly  figured  by  Cost^" 
("Devol.  corps  <ji^niBes,"  pi.  x.  Espwo  hunmine).  Vertical 
sections.  Fig.  i;t,  show  that  tlie  surfiicos  of  the  mucosa  are  very  un- 
even; on  the  free  surface  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  clotted  blood,  coagl;  ' 
the  upjM'r  <)r  comjMict  layer  of  the  ilecithm  htw  entirelj- disappeared, 
"leaving  only  the  deep  portion,  T),  permeated  by  numerous  largo 
gland  Bi)aces,  between  which  are  partitions  containing  the  bro>viiish 
and  hyaline  decidual  cells,  and  a  great  many  blood  corpuscles,  which 
lie  in  the  tissues  as  well  as  in  the  blood-vessels.  The  presence  of 
blood  corpuscles  iu  the  tissues  is  jjrobably  a  constant  feature  of  the 
decidua  pout  partum." 

The  second  step  is  the  restoration  of  the  surface  by  the  resorption 
of  the  blood  and  detritus,  parallel  with  which  advances  the  restora- 
tion of  the  glandular  epithelium.     These  changes  occupy  apparently 
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from  seven  to  fourteen  days.  The  cuboidal  gland  cella  at  this  time 
appear  swollen,  with  indistinct  intercellular  boundaries;  the  nuclei 
are  alnioBt  all  enlarged  until  theynearly  fill  the  cells;  rapid  cell  divi- 
sion is  going  on.  At  this  time  also  venous  thrombi  are  very  con- 
spicuous, especially  in  the  placental  area,  where  they  are  found  ireah 
and  in  various  stages  of  progressing  obliteration.  Fig.  14.  The 
thrombi  persist  for  a  long  period  (Leopold,  77.1,  xii.,  185). 

The  third  step  is  the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  glands  up 
tti  their  external  openings,  and  the  regrowth  of  the  normal  connec- 
tive tisBueofthe  mucosa.  The  resulting  stage  was  found  by  Leopold, 
77.1,  xii.,  100,  to  hare  been  reached  in  a  normal  uterus  three  weeks 
after  partiu-ition.  Of  this  specimen  lie  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion, which  refers  to  the  placental  region,  "  As  shown  by  the  illus- 
tration (Fig.  14)  the  young  mucosa  is  composed  mainly  of  fine  short 
Spindle  cells,  which  form  the  interglandular  tissue.  They  exhibit 
extraordinarj'  proliferation,  and  are  lowing  themselves  in  numerous 
pnjcesses  (Zapfen)  intothemusculature,  but  still  leaving  the  limits  of 
muscularis  and  mucosa  distinct  as  in  every  non-pregnant  and  preg- 
nmit  uterus.  Secondly,  between  the  young  cells  we  find  many  blood- 
vessels, especially  capillaries,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  are  col- 
lected blood  corpuscles,  haematin  crystak,  and  pigment.  Many  ap- 
pearances indicate  the  new  formation  of  capillaries  fr«m  simple  cir 
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of  cells,  which  extend  to  the  very  surface.  Thirdly,  and  most  im- 
portant, we  find  the  young  glands,  which  are  short  vertical  follicles, 
imparting  to  the  surface  a  more  definite  sieve-like  appearance. 
Their  cuboidal  epithelium  is  spreading  out  from  their  mouths  to  re- 
cover the  surface ;  but  at  this  time  the  new  epithelium  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  mucosa  is  still  a  wounded  tissue;  for  its  complete 
restoration  there  is  still  lacking  .  .  .  the  vascular  network."  The 
fourth  step  is  a  double  one:   the  restoration  of   1,  the  superficial 
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epithelium,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  spreading  of  the  growing 
epithelium  from  the  mouths  of  the  glands,  and  of  2,  the  subepithelial 
network  of  capillaries.  The  completion  of  this,  the  last  step  in  the 
restoration,  hiis  been  observed  in  a  normal  uterus  six  weeks  after 
j)arturition. 

A  very  different  regenei-ative  process  is  stated  by  DuvaJ,  90.3,  to 
occur  in  rodents;  he  believes  that  in  these  animals  the  epitheUum  is 
reproduced  nearly  simulUmeously  over  the  rupture  surface  by  a  dii^ect 
transformation  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  placental  decidua. 

4.  Mucosa  Cervicis  Uteri. — The  mucosa  of  the  cervix  lias  been 
only  very  imperfectly  investigated.  It  resembles  somewhat  that  of 
the  body  of  the  organ;  but  is  distinguished  ./i/'s^  by  the  possession  of 
two  kinds  of  glands,  one  agreeing  with  the  utricular  or  uterine  glands 
pro}x>r,  the  other  of  the  "mulbeiTy"  type,  there  being  numerous 
alvc^olar  bnmches  of  the  gland  cavity;  second,  by  the  character  of  its 
lining  epithelium,  com] )osed  of  enormous  cvlinder  cells  of  many  shapes, 
in  length  averaging  fully  55  /i  {cf,  Overlach,  86.1,  2U,  210flf.). 
The  stratified  epithelium  of  the  vagina  does  not,  it  apj)ear8,  nor- 
mally extend  inside  the  os.  The  utricular  glands  are  lined  by  an 
epithelium  like  that  of  the  corpus,  while  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
'*  mullK^rry''  glands  resemble  those  lining  the  cervix;  the  latter  glands 
are  in  fact  strictly  cervical,  and  apjjarently  seci-ete  only  mucous 
matter;  they  are  very  likely  important  contributoi*s  to  the  jJug  of 
mucus  which  closes  tlie  cervix  during  pregnancy. 

The  cervix,  except  for  this  plug,  remains  oj)en  during  gestation ; 
it  aLst)  preserves  its  covering  epithelium,  and  although  it  becomes 
tumefied  during  gnividity,  and  may,  its  claimetl  by  Overlach,  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  decidual  cells,  it  never,  as  far  as  yet  as- 
certained, fonns  a  true  de(*iduous  membrane. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  histology  of  the  cervix  in  all 
pliases  of  the  uterine  functions  would  1x3  extremely  valuable. 

4.  Blood- Vessels. — The  uterus  is  supplied  from  four  arteries: 
two,  the  ovarian,  ninning  along  the  broad  ligaments  and  giving 
each  a  considerable  branch  to  the  fundus;  two,  the  uterine,  derived 
from  the  internal  iliacs,  rumiing  to  the  cervix,  and  thence  mounting 
by  a  very  tortuous  coui*se  toward  the  fundus  to  there  join  the  ovarian 
aileries.  1'he  arteries  give  off  very  numerous  Ijranches,  which  take 
a  characteristic  spiral  course  through  the  muscularis,  and  fonn  fre- 
quent anastomose^s  with  one  another.  The  arterial  vessels  of  the 
uterus  are  further  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  their 
muscuhu*  walls,  all  tlie  more  striking  lx»causo  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  capillaries  and  veins  is  slightly  develoix^d. 

The  capillaries  are  wider  in  calibre  than  usual,  find  form  si>ecially 
distinct  networks  under  the  epithelium  and  aroimd  the  glands  of  the 
mucosii.  The  veins  are  very  wide,  almost  sinus-like,  even  in  the 
rcsting  uterus. 

During  and  just  In^fore  the  m(»nstrual  flow,  and  still  more  during 
the  first  hidf  of  pregnancy,  the  vessels  are  all  dilated,  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  actually  increased  in  number;  this  latter  opinion 
may  be  fairly  doubted.  The  incn»ase  in  the  amount  of  blood  is  very 
obvious;  indeed  Rouget,  68.1,  sjx^aks  of  the  tissue  of  the  uterus 
as  erectile,  but  this  adjective    is  not  applicable  in  the  anatomical 
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sense,  as  KoUiker  ha«  very  properly  pointed  out.  The  vascular 
enlargement  affects  principally  the  capillaries  and  veins  (Turner). 
It  is  most  marked  during  the  second  and  third  month  of  pregnancy; 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  the  vessels  begin  to  atrophy,  and  by 
the  eighth  month,  as  previously  stated,  the  vessels  are  far  less  im- 
merous;  these  changes  require  further  investigation.  A  uumlx3r  of 
large  venous  sinuses  remain,  however,  especially  in  the  inner  portion 
of  the  muscularis,  and  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  period  of  gestation. 

Large  thrombi  normally  appear  in  these  sinuses,  becoming  first 
noticeable  during  the  eighth  month  and  j)ersisting  several  weeks 
post  partum.  Apparently  they  ct^ntinue  to  arise  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  months  and  even  after  delivery  (Leoi)old).  The  thrombi, 
which  were  first  discovered  by  Friedlilnder,  70.1,  76.1,  and 
have  been  studied  also  by  Leopold,  are  supposed  by  the  latt-er  au- 
thor to  be  directly  caused  by  an  immigration  of  giant  cells  into 
the  veins.  LeojK>ld  further  supposes,  77.1,  xi.,  402-500,  the 
presence  of  the  thrombi  Uj  cause  venous  congestion  of  the  uterus. 
Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  Brown-Sequard  has  maintained  (**  Experim. 
Researches  Applied  to  Physiol,  and  Path.,"  1850,  117,  and  Brown- 
Se(|uard's  Jouin.  Phf/siol.,  i.,  lsr>s,  105),  that  carbonic  acid  excites 
toward  the  end  of  gestation  uterine  contractions  very  readily,  tlien 
it  is  possible  that  the  venous  congestion  above  mentioned  may  be 
one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  parturition. 

Additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  blood-vessels  during  pregnancy 
are  given,  pp.  23,  27. 

6.  Lymphatics. — Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  rests  princi- 
pfdly  ujxm  the  admirable  memoir  of  Leopold,  74.1.  The  system 
begins  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  connective-tissue  layer  of 
the  mucosa ;  in  this  and  in  the  muscular  layer  are  lymph  capillaries, 
which  communicate  with  the  subserous  (subperitoneal)  network  of 
lymphatics. 

"  Special  Physiology  of  the  Uterus.— Our  anatomical  study 
has  shown  us  that  the  most  remarkable  changes  of  the  uterus  during 
its  menstrual  and  gestative  functions  are :  1 ,  the  gradual  thickening 
of  the  mucosa ;  2,  the  removal  of  the  superficial  portions  of  the  mu- 
cosa, in  the  one  case  during  the  menstrual  flow  and  in  the  other  dur- 
ing labor;  )^  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  numlx>r  of  the  very 
characteristic  and  jx>culiar  de<*idual  cells  during  the  thickening  of  the 
mucosii.  The  menstrual  and  gravidital  changes  follow  the  same 
cycle,  and  differ  from  one  another  essentially  only  in  two  points:  I, 
the  time  (x^cupied,  and  2,  the  extent  of  the  changes.  In  fact  the 
alterations,  though  of  the  same  character,  are  greater  in  extent  and 
occupy  a  longer  period  during  gestation  than  during  menstruation. 
These  considerations  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gravid  uterus 
is  j)assing  through  the  menstrual  cycle  prolonged  and  intensified.  The 
function  of  gestation  is  a  direct  modification  of  the  function  of  men- 
struation, and  the  two  are  physiologically  homologous.  The  deduction 
is  s<^  evident  that  I  have  been  surprised  not  to  have  yet  encountered 
it  clearly  enunciated  in  any  of  the  authors  I  have  consulted. 

That  the  decidual  cells  j>erform  some  ver}'  important  fimction 
seems  to  me  likewise  evident  from  their  great  prominence,  but  until 
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their  history  has  been  elucidated  even  as  to  details,  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  ascertain  what  that  function  is.  We  may  surmise  that  they 
are  either  organs  of  regeneration,  or  of  nutrition  for  the  embryo,  or 
of  both  functions. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  decidua  either  in  menstruation 
or  in  gestation  is  unknown.  The  presence  of  the  impregnated  ovum 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
arrest  of  the  menstrual  changes  and  the  preservation  of  the  decidua 
upon  the  uterine  wall.  How  it  produces  this  effect  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  takes  place  through  the  central  nervous 
system.  Experiment  might  demonstrate  the  nerv^ous  pathways  fol- 
lowed by  the  irritation  and  the  reflex,  and  perhaps  discover  a  trophic 
centre  in  the  cord  for  the  uterus.  That  the  impregnated  ovum,  when 
it  exerts  this  influence,  lies  in  the  upper  end  of  the  oviduct  quite 
remote  from  the  uterus  seems  certain  from  analog}^  \viih  mammals. 
Presumably  the  ovum  undergoes  rapid  degeneration  during  its 
passage  through  the  oviduct,  and  can  l>e  saved  only  by  fertilization 
at  the  start.  Lowenthal,  86.1,  who  shares  the  too  frequent  misap- 
prehensions of  gjTifiBcologists  in  regard  to  the  site  of  impregnation, 
and  thinks  in  his  philosophy  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  remote  ovmn 
to  exert  such  a  marked  influence  on  the  uterus,  has  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ovum  is  fertilized  in  the  uterus  and  affects  it  by 
direct  contact.  His  critic,  Wyhoff  {CenfralbLf.  Gyiicek.y  1885, 
No.  20,  401),  thinks  impregnation  may  occur  either  at  the  ovary, 
in  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in  the  uterus !  Such  references  to  opinions 
on  this  subject,  advanced  without  proper  knowledge,  might  be 
i-eadily  multiplied. 

But  if  the  decidua  graviditatis  is  product^d  by  the  influence  of  the 
impregnated  ovum  on  the  menstrual  membrane,  we  have  still  to  ask. 
What  causes  the  formation  of  the  decidua  moistrualis?  To  this 
no  answer  is  possible.  Pfliiger  has  advanced  the  theory,  66.1,  that 
the  ripening  Graafian  follicle  exerts  through  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem a  reflex  action  upon  the  uterus ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  fixed  relation  in  time  between  the  ripening  of  the  follicle 
and  menstruation  failed  (Leopold,  83.1),  it  is  imj)ossible  to  accept 
Pfliiger's  theory  at  present.  That  menstruation  is  connected  with 
ovulation  appears  probable,  but  that  ovulation  has  a  constant  casual 
relation  to  the  monthly  period  is  by  ncj  means  demonstrated.  The 
belief  in  the  connection  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  ojx^rative  extir- 
pation of  both  ovaries  usually,  hut  not  invariabh/,  causes  menstrua- 
tion to  cease.  Putnam-Jacobi  has  advanced  a  theory  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  menstruation  (see  Amer.  Journ.  Obst.y  Apr.,  1885), 
which  is  based  upon  singular  false  homologies  l^^ween  the  ovary 
and  uterus,  and  some  physiological  assumptions  which  are,  I  think, 
not  admissible.  Other  theories,  likewise  not  tenable  in  my  judgment, 
have  been  advanced,  but  it  seems  undesirable  io  dwell  upon  specula- 
tive views. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  reflexa  is  connected  with  the 
ovum,  since  wherever  the  o^^lm  is  attached  the  reflexa  is  formed 
around  it ;  how  the  ovum  after  its  attachment  exerts  its  influence,  is 
imknown.  Since  the  position  of  the  ovum  determines  that  of  the 
reflexa  it  becomes  the  more  interesting  to  put  the  question,  What 
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determines  the  site  of  attachment  of  the  ovum?  which,  unfortunately, 
is  at  present  an  unanswerable  inquir}'. 

The  cause  of  deliver}^  is  not  ascertained,  but  has  been  much  de- 
bated. Various  suggestions  have  been  made  to  explain  why  the 
decidua  cleaves  in  two,  and  why  the  uterus  contracts  to  expel  the 
foetus.  Our  inquirj'-  as  to  the  cause  of  birth  may  be  resolved  into 
two  component  questions :  1 ,  What  is  the  stimulus  which  causes  the 
uterus  to  expel  the  foetus ;  2,  What  causes  the  stimulus  to  act  at  a 
I'ertain  peri  oil  after  conception,  I.e.,  what  determines  the  duration  of 
pregnane}'?    The  second  question  I  hope  to  discuss  elsewhere. 

As  reganls  the  first  question.  What  stimulus  causes  delivery?  it  is 
well  known  that  various  operative  procedures  can  excite  apparently 
by  reflex  action  contractions  of  the  pregnant  uterus  which  will  result 
in  tlie  expulsion  of  the  ovmn.  It  is  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
possibility  that  abortions  (premature  deliveries)  are  procured.  Such 
stimulations  as  are  referred  to  may  be  caused  in  the  following 
ways:  1,  by  rupturing  the  iunnion  and  allowing  the  amniotic  fluid 
to  escape  from  the  uterus ;  2,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies 
between  the  walls  of  the  ovum  and  those  of  the  uterus ;  3,  by  me- 
chanical irritation  of  various  parts,  especially  the  cervix  uteri,  the 
external  genitalia,  or  the  breasts.  With  these  facts  in  mind  the 
hypothesis  is  imavoidable  that  the  normal  contractions  of  the  uterus 
at  full  term  are  due  to  reflex  stimulati(^n.  Various  authors  have 
accepted  this  opinion  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  starting-i)oint 
of  the  stimulation.  Mauriceau  sought  it  in  the  uterus  having 
reached  the  limit  of  its  expansibility;  Naegele  in  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  embrj'o,  acting  like  a  foreign  Ixxly  in  the  uterus; 
Engelmann,  at  least  partly  in  the  degeneration  of  the  decidual  cells; 
Harse  and  others,  in  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood 
of  the  uterus.  None  of  these  views  are  very  well  founded ;  the  two 
last  deserve,  however,  a  little  more  consideration.  The  fatty  de- 
generation is  not  adequate,  because  in  several  instances  it  has  been 
found  wanting  both  before  and  immediately  after  birth  (Sinety, 
76.1,  Meola,  B4. 1).  The  carbonic-acid  theory  is  presented  in  its 
most  plausible  form  by  Leopold,  and  has  l^een  already  stated  (p.  43) . 
To  what  is  there  said  may  be  adde<l  that  it  is  not  shown,  1,  that 
venous  thrombi  cause  the  venous  congestion  of  the  uterus  assiuneil 
by  Leopold,  and  2,  that  such  congestion  would  charge  the  uterus 
^vitli  sufficient  carbonic  acid  to  excite  contractions  in  it.  Compare 
also  Spiegelberg's  ''Lehrbuch,"  1880,  p.  120. 

We  e\ndently  have  to  do  with  a  progressive  maturation  of  the 
uterus — a  series  of  changes  wo  cannot  explain,  but  which  is,  as  al- 
ready pointed  out,  closely  similar  to  the  series  of  changes  during 
menstruation.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  common  cause 
for  the  ending  of  the  series  (the  casting  off  of  the  superficial  part  of 
the  mucosa  in  both  cases) ;  in  the  delivery  there  is  superadded  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  for  this  we  must  see  a  cause  also. 
Therefore  it  seems  tome  that  it  is  undesirable  to  search  for  one  cause 
only  for  the  whole  process  of  birth. 

The  physiology  of  delivery  does  not  fall  within  our  scope ;  for  fur- 
ther information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hensen's  "  Physiologie  der 
Zeugung." 


CHAPTER  11. 

GENERATi   OUTLINE   OF   HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT. 

This  chapter  is  designed  especially  for  the  convenience  of  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  biolog}\  Advanced  students  will  find  in  it 
little  of  value  to  them,  since  all  the  subjects  it  considers  are  more 
fully  treated  in  other  portions  of  the  volume. 

I.  Retrogressive  History  of  the  Fcetus  and  its  Envelopes. 

Uterus  Eight  Months  Pregnant. — If  we  examine  a  pregnant 
uterus  at  any  time  during  the  sixth  to  ninth  month  of  gestation,  we 
find  essentially  the  same  relations  of  the  parts — the  most  marked 
difference  being  in  the  size  of  the  uterus,  which  increases  with  the 
duration  of  gestation,  to  correspond  to  the  growth  of  the  foetus.  A 
description  of  a  uterus  of  the  eighth  month  after  conception  \vill 
suffice,  therefore,  for  our  present  purpose. 

Such  a  uterus  is  a  largo,  rounded  bag,  with  muscular  walls,  and 
measures  seven  or  eight  inclies  in  diameter.  It  renders  the  abdomen 
very  protulx»rant.  Examined  externally  it  is  remarkable  especially 
for  the  nimierous  large  sinus-liko  blood-vessels;  its  surface  is  smooth; 
the  texture  of  the  walls  is  firm  to  the  touch,  but  the  walls  jneld  to 
pressure,  so  that  the  position  of  the  child  can  be  felt.  As  the 
placenta  is  generally  upon  the  dor^id  side,  it  is  usual  to  open  the 
uterus  by  a  crucial  incision  upon  the  ventral  side.  The  walls  are 
about  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  o])en  we  enter  at  once  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  containing  the  foetus  and  nearly  a  pint  of  serous  liquid — 
the  liquid  is  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  foetus  normally  lies  on  one 
side,  has  the  head  bent  forward,  the  arms  crossed  over  the  chest,  the 
thighs  drawn  against  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  crossed ;  it  resembles 
closely  the  child  at  birth,  but  is  smaller;  its  head  is  relatively  to  the 
size  of  the  body  larger ;  the  abdomen  is  more  protuberant,  and  the 
limbs  proportionately  smaller.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  is 
smooth  and  glistening ;  if  it  is  touched  with  the  finger  it  is  found  to 
be  covered  by  a  thin  but  rather  tough  membrane,  CiiUed  the  amnion, 
which  is  only  l<X)sely  attached.  Examination  of  the  uterine  wall, 
where  it  has  been  cut  through,  shows  that  its  thickness  is  fonned 
principally  by  the  muscular  layer,  which  is  made  up  by  numerous 
laminae  of  fibres,  l>etween  which  are  the  large  and  ci'owded  blood 
sinuses,  similar  to  those  distinguishable  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  uterus.  About  one-fifth  or  less  of  the  wall  inside  the  mus- 
cularis  lias  a  different  texture  and  can  lx>  partly  peeled  off  as  two 
distinct  membranes,  the  innermost  of  which  is  the  amnion  already 
mentioned,  and  the  outer  is  the  chorion  united  with  the  decidua. 
The  amnion  and  chorion  are  a))jx}ndages  of  the  embryo;    the  de- 
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ci<liia  19  the  modified  nmcoiis  membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  inner 
tMirtion  of  a  microscopical  section  through  the  titeriue  wall  is  shown 
in  Fig.  15.  The  amnion,  am,  consists  of  two  layers,  a  cubical- 
celle<l  epithelium  facing  tlie  embrj-o,  ami  a  connective-tissue  stratum 
facing  the  uteru.s.     The  chorion,  C'Ao,  is  likewise  two-layered,  but 
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its  epithelium,  c,  is  next  the  uterus,  its  connective  tissue  next  the 
amnion ;  the  amnion  and  chorion  are  loosely  held  together  by  shreds 
and  bands  crossing  from  one  membrane  to  the  other.  The  decidua 
occupies  the  whole  space  between  the  chorion,  Cho,  and  muscularis, 
muse;  it  contains  blood-vessels,  l\  and  remnants,  gl,  of  gland  cavi- 
ties.    Let  us  return  to  the  embryo.     From  its  abdomen  there  springs 
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a  long,  whitish  cord,  kno\vn  as  the  umbilical  cord ;  it  is  usually  about 
one-third  to  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  40  cm.  long,  but  its 
dimensions  are  extremely  variable;  it  always  shows  a  spiral  twist, 
and  contains  three  large  blood-vessels,  two  arteries,  and  one  vein, 
all  of  which  can  be  distinguished  through  the  translucent  tissue. 
The  distal  end  of  the  cord  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  usu- 
ally near  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the  organ.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord  radiate  out  from  its  end 
over  the  surface  of  the  uterus  underneath  the  amnion,  branching  as 
they  go;  they  spread,  however,  only  over  a  circumscribed  area,  the 
placental,  where  the  wall  of  the  uterus  is  very  much  thickened.  A 
vertical  section  through  the  placental  area  shows  that  the  amnion 
and  chorion  are  widely  separated  from  the  decidua  and  muscularis 
by  a  spongy  mass  soaked  with  maternal  blood.  This  mass  consists 
of  numerous  trees  of  tissue,  which  spring  with  comparatively  thick 
stems  from  the  chorion  and  branch  again  and  again.  In  these  stems 
and  branches  are  to  be  found  the  final  ramifications  of  the  vessels  of 
the  umbilical  cord;  the  trees  are  known  as  chorionic  or  placental 
villi.  Some  of  their  end-twigs  are  very  closely  attached  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  decidua.  In  the  centre  of  the  placental  area  the  villi 
form  a  mass  abc^ut  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  but  toward  the 
edge  of  the  area  the  mass  gradually  thins  out  until  at  the  very  edge 
the  chorion  and  decidua  come  into  immediate  contact.  The  mass  of 
villi,  together  with  the  overlying  portions  of  the  chorionic  and  am- 
niotic membranes  and  the  underlying  ix)rtion  of  the  decidua,  consti- 
tutes what  is  known  as  the  placenta.  The  decidua  of  the  placental 
area  is  called  the  decidua  serotina ;  the  chorion  of  the  placenta  is 
known  as  the  chorion  frondosum.  When  birth  takes  place  the  whole 
7>/ac^/i/a  is  expelled  after  the  delivery  of  the  child;  the  placenta  of 
the  obstetrician  is  therefore  partly  of  foetal,  partly  of  maternal,  origin. 
Uterus  Three  Months  Pregnant. — The  uterus  measures  about 
3^  inches  in  transverse  diameter,  and  shows  well-marked  inlaid 
sinuses  on  its  external  surface.  If  it  is  opened,  as  before,  b}"  a  cru- 
cial incision  on  the  anterior  side,  its  walls  will  be  foimd  about  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness ;  it  contains  a  grayish-i'ed  bag  (decidua 
reHexa),  which  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  incloses  the 
embryo,  so  that  ui)on  opening  the  womb  we  do  not  encounter  the 
foetus  directly.  The  inner  bag  has  a  smooth  surface,  but  shows  a  few 
small  pores ;  it  is  without  blood-vessels  and  is  attached  to  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  uterus.  Tlie  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  shows  a  rich  net- 
work of  blood-vessels,  many  of  which  are  large,  irregular  sinuses. 
The  walls  are  seen  to  consist  of  an  outer  muscular  layer,  and  an 
inner  decidual  layer,  which  takes  up  nearly  half  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  is  known  as  the  clecidna  vera.  As  compared  with  the 
eightli-month  uterus  the  proportion  of  the  layers  shows  us  that  dur- 
ing gestation  the  muscular  layer  increases  and  the  decidual  layer 
diminishes  in  thickness.  The  inner  bag  when  opened  shows  the 
large  cavity  in  which  the  emluyo  lies,  floating  in  amniotic  fluid. 
The  bag  is  formed  by  three  very  distinct  membranes,  of  which  the 
outermost,  decidua  reflexa,  is  the  thickest  and  opaque;  the  two  inner 
ones  are  thin  and  transparent;  the  innermost  is  the  delicate  amnion; 
the  middle  membrane  is  the  chorion  and  is  quite  distinct  from  both 
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the  amnion  and  reflexa;  with  the  latter  it  is  connected  by  a  number 
of  small  branching  villi  scattered  at  some  distance  from  one  another 
over  the  surface ;  the  villi  adhere  firmly  to  the  reflexa  by  their  tips. 
The  embryo  resembles  a  child  in  its  general  appearance;  the  length 
of  the  head  and  rump  together  is  about  eight  centimetres,  and  the 
head  is  approximately  of  e(iual  bulk  to  the  rump.  The  umbilical 
cord  is  5-7  mm.  in  diameter  and  usually  about  12  centimetres  long. 
From  its  distal  end  the  bUxxl-vessels  spread  out  over  the  placental 
area,  and  around  the  edge  of  the  area  rises  the  decidua  reflexa,  which 
does  not  extend  on  to  the  placenta.  Floating  in  the  amniotic  fluid 
is  a  pear-shaped  vesicle,  the  yolk-sack,  which  is  about  8  mm.  in 
diameter ;  it  has  a  fine  network  of  blood-vessels  upon  its  surface,  and 
is  connected  at  its  pointed  end  with  a  long  slender  pedicle,  the  yolk- 
stalk,  which  runs  to  the  placental  end  of  the  umbilical  cord,  there 
enters  the  cord  itself,  and  runs  through  its  entire  length  to  its  attach- 
ment to  one  of  the  coils  of  the  intestine  of  the  embr}- o.  Over  the 
whole  of  the  placental  area  the  chorion  gives  oflp  large  villous  trunks, 
each  of  which  has  numerous  branches,  with  ramifications  of  the 
foetal  vessels ;  the  villi  fill  a  space  about  one  centimetre  wide  between 
the  membrane  of  the  chorion  frondosum  and  the  surface  of  the  uter- 
ine decidua  serotina,  to  which  the  tips  of  some  of  the  villi  are  at- 
tached. With  care  the  villi  may  be  separated  from  the  decidua, 
which  is  seen,  when  it  is  thus  uncovered,  to  be  cavernous ;  the  cav- 
erns are  rounded  in  form  and  may  be  followed  on  the  one  hand  until 
thev  connect  with  the  blood  sinuses  of  the  uterus,  and  on  the  other 
until  they  open  into  the  inter\'^illous  spaces,  which  therefore  receive 
a  direct  supply  of  blood  from  the  mother. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  noted  in  the  relations  of  parts  be- 
tween the  uterus  before  and  that  after  the  fifth  month  is  in  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  decidua  reflexa  as  a  distinct  membrane.  Dur- 
ing the  fourth  month  the  reflexa  stretches  as  the  membranes  expand 
and  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  until  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  it  is  as  delicate  and  transparent  as  the  chorion  and  lies  close 
against  the  wall  of  the  uterus  (decidua  vera) .  It  is  probable  that 
the  decidua  reflexa  degenerates  and  is  resorbed,  compare  p.  19. 

Uterus  Five  Weeks  Pregnant. — The  relations  are  best  shown 
by  a  median  antero-posterior  section.  Fig.  4.  The  arrangement  of 
the  uterine  parts  is  essentially  the  same  as  at  three  months.  The 
mucosa  uteri  is  changed  into  the  decidua  graviditatis.  On  the  dor- 
sal side  from  s  to  5  is  the  decidua  serotina  of  the  placental  area, 
where  the  villi  of  the  chorion  are  fastened  by  their  tips  to  the  uterus. 
From  the  edge  of  the  placental  area  on  all  sides  rises  the  decidua 
reflexa,  r  ?•,  which  is  much  thinner  than  the  other  parts  of  the  de- 
cidua, and  which  forms  a  closed  dome  over  the  embryo;  hence  when 
we  pass  through  the  cervix  uteri,  c,  we  enter,  not  the  cavity  contain- 
ing the  ovum,  but  the  fissure-like  space  between  reflexa,  ?*  r,  and 
the  vera,  q  g,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  modified  mucosa  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  except  that  part  to  which  the  OA^im  is  at- 
tached and  which  produces  the  reflexa  and  serotina.  The  vera  is 
that  portion  of  the  decidua  which  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the 
ovum.  No  stage  of  gestation  earlier  than  the  completed  formation 
of  the  reflexa  has  been  observed. 
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The  embryo  differs  greatly  fnmi  tlio  throe  months'  foetus.  Be- 
ginning with  the  envelopes  we  notice  that  tho  chorion  ia  beset  w^ith 
weU-deveioi)eil  vilH  over  its  entire  surface,  but  the  villi  over  the  pla- 
cental area  arc  larger  than  thoije  over  the  ])arts  adjacent  to  the  de- 
cidua  reflexa.  The  amnion  does  not  lie  cIoko  to  the  chorion,  but  close 
around  the  embryo,  loaving  a  wide  space  between  the  two  mem- 
bnines,  which  sjiace,  as  we  have  seen,  ia  snbse<iuently  obliterated  by 
the  expansion  of  the  amnion.  Tho  embrj'o  itself  is  very  small  and 
not  human  iu  ajipearance,  and  its  orgjins  are  only  partially  differen- 
tiateil.  The  umbilical  cord  is  very  sliort;  the  amnion  springs  from 
it  at  a  short  distance  from  the  embr>"0.  The  yolk-stalk  leaves  the 
cord  just  beyond  tlie  amnion,  is  compimitively  short,  and  ends  in  the 
pear-8hape<l  yolk-sack,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  at  three 
months.  Beyond  the  point  M'hero  tho  amnion  and  yolk-stalk  part 
from  it,  tho  umbilical  coitl  continues  a  short  distance  with  its  blood- 
vessels, which  ramify  over  the  entire  cliorion  and  penetnito  all  tho 
villi  thereof.  To  pnxhice  the  i-eliitions  foimd  at  three  months  tho 
blood-vessels  and  villi  of  tho  chorion  mnt^t  alxjrt  except  over  tho  pla- 
cental area;  the  umbilical  cord  must  elongate  greatly;  the  amnion 
must  expand  tmtil  it  touches  the 
cliorion,  and  the  fcetus  must  grow 
and  change. 

Wo  must  now  trsico  back  tlie  his- 
tory of  tlio  einbrjo  still  farther,  in 
order  to  understmul  the  relation  of 
the  embryo  to  the  embryonic  mem- 
branes and  appendages. 

Ovum  of  Three  weeks.*— Nor- 
mal human  ova  of  this  ago  very 
rarely  indt-eil  reach  the  embryolo- 
gistx,  but  a  few  have  Iteen  described. 
The  eluirion  forms  a  closed  vesicle 
beset  on  all  sides  with  crowded, 
clumsily -branching  villi ;  the  vesicle 
meiisiires  aliout  3  cm.  in  diameter; 
tlie  ^'illi  are  about  3  mm.  long,  and 
as  yet  show  no  regional  inequality  in 
their  development.  If  the  vesicle  in 
oiK-ned  llio  (?mbrj'o  is  found  within 
rolled  uji,  t'.ie  b;ic"k  being  convex;  it 
measures  in  its  natural  attitude  about 
-14  mm.  The  head  is  bent  toward 
the  right;  the  caudal  extremity  to- 
ward the  left ;  the  head  and  tail  are 
almost  in  contact,  so  tliat  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ohwcrvo  the  insertion  of  the 
mnliilical  cord.  With  care  this  may 
be  done,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that 
the  amnion  arises  from  the  emhrj-o, 
if  the  IxMly-wall ;  the  amnion  itself  is 
aUiut  the   embrvo.     The   umbilical 


and  is,  in  fact,  a  i>ridoiifj:atioii 
extremely  thin   and   lies   chfr 


•  Fur  llKunf*  am  ChuiHiT  XIII. 
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curd  *  unites  with  the  abdomen;  in  front  of  it,  i.e.,  headword,  is  a 
Kinall  opening  thi-ough  which  the  stalk  of  the  yolk-sack  enters  the 
body  to  unite  with  the  intestine;  it  is  from  the  etlgesof  this  opening 
that  the  amnion  arises,  and  as  the  amnion  passes  around  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cord  and  the  j-olk-stalk  both  enter 
the  body  thn)ugh  tbe  opening,  but  whereas  the  cord  is  in  contact 
with  the  amnion  the  yolk -stalk  is  not.  The  opening  may  be  called 
the  umbilical  foramen.  The  yolk-sack  is  pear-shaped,  measures 
about  3  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  attached  by  its  pointed  end  to  a 
loop  of  the  embryonic  intestine.  The  3"olk-stalk  is  developed  by  the 
subsequent  prolongation  of  the  pointed  end  of  the  sack. 

In  an  embryo  a  little  younger  the  relations  can  be  more  clearly 
recognized.  Fig.  IG.  The  einbrjois  nearl\  straight  although  both 
head  and  tail  are  bent  over  ventralh  The  umbilical  foramen, 
from  the  edge  of  which  the  amnion  __ 

arises,  is  very  wide  and  long;  at  its 
taiiward  edge  runs  out  the  umbihcil 
cortl  {Banchstiel),  to  which  the  am 
uion  is  attached,  and  which  jjins 
the  chorion  a  chort  distance  from 
the  embrjo-  The  neck  of  the  jolk 
sack,  n.*,  is  also  much  wider  if 
the  sack  ia  cut  open  we  findilsnwkto 
be  a  lai^  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
tbe  intestine;  in  fact,  the  yolk-sack  is 
an  appendage  of  the  intestinal  ciiiial 
which  at  this  stage  is  verj-  simple 
being  liardly  more  than   a  straight 

tube  running  lengthwise:  the  open  ^^      

ing  between  the  sack  and  intestine         -— - —  --^ 
may  be  called  the  vitelline  foramen  "  ' 

The  younger  the  embrj-o  the  fiq  i  — e  i  ry  i  m  iodk  An*r 
longer  are — relatively  to  tlie  size  of  "  '       ''"'"^  ^ 

the  embrj-o — the  foramen  umbilicale  and  the  foramen  ^  itelhmun,  as 
is  well  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  line  of  ittaihmeut  of  the  amnion  ex- 
tends almost  the  entire  length  of  the  embryo  beginning  mst  in 
front  of  the  heart,  and  ending  upon  the  umbilical  cord  (Bauch- 
stiel  OT  allantois-stalk),  close  to  tbe  chorion  The  ■\olk  lacfc  has 
also  a  long  attachment,  h^inning  just  behind  the  heart,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  allantois  stalk,  which  now  appears  t«  the  eye  very 
much  what  it  is  morphologically,  a  prolongation  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  thft  body  of  the  embr>'o. 

Going  back  still  farther,  we  find  the  relations  to  be  as  represented 
by  the  accompanying  diagram.  Fig,  18.  The  embryo,  Emb,  rests 
upon  the  yolk-sack,  and  is  scarcely  longer  than  the  umbilical  fora- 
men ;  the  end  of  the  embryo  is  prolonged  posteriorly  as  the  relatively 
large  allantois-stalk,  .41,  by  which  the  embryo  is  attached  to  the 
chorion.  The  amnion  springs  from  the  sides  of  the  embrj-o  and  of 
its  allantois  stalk,  and  forms  a  closed  sack  over  the  embrj'o.  This 
Ntage  is  almost  the  youngest  in  the  series  of  known  human  embryos, 
and  has  been  only  im|)erfeclly  described. 

■  AI  iliis  Blttji";  morr  pr«|>rrly  Ui  be  tnlled  Iht  Bniichilirl.  see  Chapter  XVI. 
3 
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The  following  generalized  diagram,  Fig.  10,  of  a  young  amnioto 
vertebrate  embryo  is  intended  to  render  clear  the  essential  relations 
of  the  embryo  and  its  appendages.  The  figure  represents  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  embryo,  together  with  all  the  membranes.  The 
embryo  consists  of  an  axial  mass,  from  wliich  runs  out  on  each  side 
a  lamina  or  plat©  of  tissue,  Sum,  to  form  the  body-wall;  this  plate 
extends  beyond  the  embrj-o  to  form  the  amnion,  Am;  as  the  date 
from  one  side  joins  that  from  the  other,  the  amnion  makes  a  closed 
sack  over  the  biick  of  the  embryo.  From  the  axial  mass  there  run 
out  two  other  plates,  Spl,  to  form  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
In;    these   plates  are   likewise  __ 

prolonged  beyond  the  body  to 
form  the  large  yolk-sack,  Yolk, 
upon  the  U>p  of  which  the  em- 


ibryo  or  ttSlevi 


bryo  rests.  The  apsice  between  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  the  body- 
walls  is  of  course  the  body-cavity,  Coe^  Where  the  body-wall, 
Soiii,  passes  over  into  the  amnion.  Am,  there  is  an  opening  by  which 
the  body-cavity  communicates  directly  wHth  the  space  Iwtween  the 
amnion  and  yolk-sack  on  one  side  and  the  chorion  on  the  other;  this 
opening  is  the  umbilical  foramen.  Similarly  there  is  a  passage  by 
which  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  In,  communicates  with  that  of  the 
yolk-sack.  Yolk:  this  passage  is  the  vitelline  foramen. 

For  our  conceptions  of  the  probable  history  of  the  human  ovum  up 
to  the  fourteenth  (Liy,  wo  must  rely  mainly  on  analogy,  drawn  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  other  manunals  and  of  birds 
and  reptiles.  Fn>m  these  sources  wo  leani  that  the  amnion  and 
chiirion  are  originally  portions  of  the  same  membrane,  which  is  an 
extension  of  the  IxHly-wall  of  the  einbrio.  lu  i-eality  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  amnion  is  (juite  a  complex  process,  as  is  shown  by  the 
detailed  history  given  in  Chapter  XV.  The  essential  stejis  can  be 
niiuUt  clear,  however,  by  a  bi-ief  description.  Fig.  iO  is  a  diagram 
of  a  stago  in  the  development  of  amuiota  a  little  earlier  than  that 
shown  in  Fig.  I'.K  Both  the  vitelline  and  umbilical  fonimens  are 
much  wider  than  in  the  pifceding  figure.  The  VxMly-wall  of  the 
embryo,  Soiit,  iHisses  over  as  before  into  the  amnion.  Am.  but  the 
amnion  of  one  side  does  not  join  that  of  the  other,  but  instead  bends 
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over  and  is  continuous  with  the  chorion,  Cho,  Thus  the  amnion 
and  chorion  conjointly  form  a  fold  on  each  side  of  the  embryo ;  if 
the  two  folds  enlarge  and  arch  over  the  embryo  until  they  meet  and 
unite  by  their  edges  the  condition  illustrated  by  the  preceding  dia- 
gram, Fig.  10,  will  be  established.  ^^  /rr?^.  ,, 
Returning  to  the  earlier  condition,  Spl  ^^  o 
Fig.  20,  we  may  say  that  the  ovum 
consists  of  two  closed  vesicles  ^^'^\ 
united  together  by  the  axial  mass 
of  the  embryo.  The  membrane, 
which  forms  the  outer  vesicle,  is 
8ubdivide<l  into  three  principal  re- 
gions, to  wit :  the  body- wall  of  the 
embryo,  the  amnion,  the  chorion, 
each  having  its  separate  history. 
The  membrane  which  forms  the 
inner  vesicle  is  subdivided  into 
two  principal  regions,  to  wit :  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  and  the  wall 
of  the  yolk-siick,  each  having  its 
separate  history.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  posterior  end  Fio.  ao. -Generalized  diaj^ram  of  an  amniote 
c\i  fVift  aTnV»rvr\  ia  T^rrklnnfrofl  aa  vertebrate  embryo  before  the  separation  of  tJti© 
OI      ine    empr\0    IS    proiongea      as    amnion,  ^Im,  and  chorion,  CAo. 

the  allantois-stalk,    by  means  of 

which  it  remains  permanently  and  directly  united  with  the  chorion. 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  follow  back  the  earlier 
history  step  by  step.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  3'ounger  stages  the 
two  vesicles  are  represented  only  by  one,  and  earlier  yet  there  is 
merely  a  cluster  of  cells. 

The  stages  of  development  preceding  this  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  uterus,  but  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  They  exhibit  to  us  merely  an 
agglomeration  of  a  few  cells,  the  so-called  segmented  ovtm[i.  The 
earlier  the  stage  the  fewer  the  cells,  until  we  reach  the  condition 
when  there  are  but  few  cells,  then  two,  and  finally  one  only.  This 
cell  is  the  impregnated  ovimi,  the  beginning  of  all  development, 
but  is  itself  formed  of  two  separate  parts,  very  different  in  their 
origin  and  constitution,  namely,  the  egg-cell  or  ovum  and  the  sper- 
matozoon, whose  union  is  the  act  of  impregnation — the  beginning 
of  a  new  existence. 


II.  Progressive  History  of  the  Fcetus  and  its  Envelopes. 

The  ovum  enters  the  upper  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  is  there 
impregnated.*  Very  slowly  it  moves  down  the  Fallopian  tube, 
undergoing  meanwhile  the  process  of  so-called  segmentation,  by 
which  it  is  separated  into  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  cells, 
that  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  begin  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
and  its  appendages.  Probably  about  the  eighth  day  the  ovum 
reaches  ihe  uterus,  where  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  mucosa  upon 


*  It  is  poftsihle  that  impreimation  may  occur  while  the  ovum  is  passing  from  the  ovary  to  the 
flaibfiate  opening  of  the  FaUopian  tube. 
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the  dorsal  side  of  the  uterus  usually,  and  by  an  unknown  process  of 
agglutination.  The  decidua  reflexa  grows  up  around  it  by  a  pro- 
cess not  yet  observed.  The  amnion  is  differentiated  from  the  cho- 
rion. The  portion  of  the  mucosa  uteri  in  contact  with  the  ovum  is 
transformed  into  the  decidua  serotina;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
mucosa  becomes  the  decidua  vera.  The  allantois-staJk  unites  the 
embr>'o  with  the  chorion,  and  carries  the  blood-vessels  of  the  foetus 
to  ramify  upon  the  chorion.  The  embryo  is  enclosed  by  the  amnion ; 
the  amnion  is  enclosed  by  the  villous  chorion ;  the  chorion  is  enclosed 
by  the  decidua  reflexa  and  serotina.  The  vesicle  formed  by  the  close 
adherence  of  the  chorion  to  the  reflexa  is  suspended  from  the  wall 
of  the  uterus.  The  mass  of  tissue  resulting  from  the  union  of  the 
chorion  with  the  serotina  forms  the  placenta.  The  umbilical  cord 
(allantois-stalk)  is  always  attached  to  the  placental  area,  and  later 
the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels  are  restricted  to  that 
area.  During  the  fifth  month  the  decidua  reflexa  coalesces  with  the 
decidua  vera,  and  the  space  between  them  is  of  course  obliterated. 
Finally,  we  find  that  the  amnion  enlarges,  lays  itself  against  the 
chorion,  and,  uniting  loosely  witJi  it,  becomes  the  innermost  constit- 
uent of  the  vesicle  enclosing  the  embryo. 


PART  I. 
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THE  GENITAL  PRODUCTS. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   GENOBLASTS   AND  THE   THEORY   OF   SEX. 

The  term  genoblast  is  used  to  designate  the  sexual  elements.  I 
apply  it  exclusively  to  sexual  elements  proper,  and  not  to  the  acces- 
sorj'  parts  with  which  those  elements  are  associated.  The  spermato- 
zoon is  a  genoblast;  a  spermatophore  is  not.  The  egg-cell  after 
maturation  is  a  genoblast,  but  not  before. 

I.  Spermatozoa. 

1.  Sum.m.ary. — The  sjjermatozoa  of  mammals  are  filaments  con- 
sisting of  a  short,  thick  end  called  the  head,  and  a  very  long  and 
delicate  thi-ead  called  the  tail.  The  head  varies  greatly  in  shape, 
according  to  the  siHJcies;  in  man  it  is  broad  and  thin.  Fig.  22,  and 
is  widest  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tail.  The  head  contains  chro- 
matin, and  may  be  colored  by  the  usual  nuclear  dyes.  The  tail 
consists  of  three  parts:  1,  the  middle-piece.,  which  is  next  the  head, 
and  the  thickest  of  the  three  parts;  it  contains  an  axial  thread,  and 
probably  always  has  a  vern  lino  spiral  thread  running  round  it;  2, 
the  main-piece;  and,  ^3,  the  end-piece .,  which  is  not  more  than  a 
line,  even  as  seen  with  xery  high  magnifying  powers.  The  human 
s|x»rmatozoon  is  0.055  mm.  long — the  head  being 0.005  mm.,  the  tail 
(».050,  and  the  middle-piece  0.000. 

The  development  of  the  mammalian  spermatozoa  begins  with  a  so- 
calleil  parent  or  mother-cell,  which  lies  near  the  outer  wall  of  the 
seminiferous  tubule.  The  mother-cell  produces  a  number  of  daugh- 
ter-ceils, which  also  multiply  by  division ;  the  daughter-cells  brealc 
down,  forming  a  column  of  matter  (protoplasm),  in  which  lie  their 
nuclei,  and  at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell ; 
tlie  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  and  the  column  of  matter  both  ulti- 
mately disappear,  but  exactly  how  is  not  determined ;  the  nuclei  of 
the  daughter-cells  produce  each  a  spermatozoon.  The  head  and  tail 
of  the  future  si)erniatozoon  become  visible  within  the  nuclear  mem- 
brane ;  the  head  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus ; 
the  nuclejir  membrane  finally  ruptures,  and  it  as  well  as  the  contents 
of  tJie  nucleus  which  have  not  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
s|)ermatoz<x)n  are  lost.  Among  the  lost  parts  is  a  special  round  body 
of  small  size,  which  appears  in  the  nucleus  while  the  si)ermatozoon 
is  developing ;  this  body  may  he  stained  by  chloride  of  gold,  but  not 
by  ha^matoxylin ;  its  significance  is  unlmown.  The  long  colunm 
holding  the  spermatozoa  together  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  c^ll, 
and  is  the  supporting  cell  auct.,  or  Sertoli's  column. 

2.  Spermatozoa  are  the  essential  fertilizing  elements  secreted 
by  the  male  ghmd.     They  are  minute  Ixxiies,  capable  of  active  loco- 
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motion,  and  having  a  characteristic  form  in  each  species.  In  a  few 
instances  (certain  snails,  etc.)  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  sper- 
matozoon for  a  single  species,  but  usually  there  is  only  one  form, 
and  that  little  variable.  In  a  small  number  of  animals  the  sper- 
matozoa, as  in  the  nematods,  are  distinctly  cell-like ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  animals,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all  vertebrates,  the}' 
are  long  and  thread-like ;  hence  their  common  German  name,  Samen- 
fddeii,  first  proposed,  I  think,  by  Kolliker. 

The  mammalian  spermatozoa  are  long,  slender  bodies,  varying  con- 
siderably in  configuration,  but  all  presenting  at  least  the  following 
features  in  conunon :  One  end  is  thickened  and  is  called  the  head ; 
it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  nuclear  staining  fluids ;  this  affinity  must 
be  attributed  to  the  chromatin,  which  the  head  contains,  as  is  sliown 
by  the  history  of  its  development ;  the  remainder  of  the  spermatozoon 
is  long  and  slender,  and  constitutes  the  tail ;  the  tail  consists  of — 
1,  a  middle  part  (Mittelstuck)^  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  sit- 
uated next  to  the  head ;  the  middle  part  is  traversed  by  a  verj"  fine 
axial  thread,  and  ends  abruptly;  and,  2,  a  hind-piece,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  may  be  subdivided  naturally  into  two  segments, 
the  main-piece  (Hmtptstnck)  and  end-piece. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  various  species  differ  in  size  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  parts,  and  often  very  strikingly  in  the  shape  and 
structure  of  the  head ;  those  of  the  opossiun  are  esi)ecially  remark- 
able for  being  double ;  two  apparently  complete  spermatozoa  being 
united  to  a  common  plate  by  their  heads  (Selenka :  **  Studien  liber 
Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  Heft  IV.,  p.  lOG).  Twin  spermatozoa 
have  also  been  observed  in  the  rat  by  Neumann,  75.1,  313,  Taf. 
XVII.,  Fig.  10,  b.  Compare  also  Max  von  Brunn,  84. 1,  and  Brock, 
87.5. 

The  largest  known  mammalian  spermatozoon  is  perhaps  that  of 
the  marsupial,  Phascogale;  the  spermatozoon  of  this  animal  is  0.263 
mm.  long — the  head,  however,  being  only  0.013  mm.  (Fiirst,  87.1, 
354).  The  spermatozoon  of  the  rat  is  0.144  mm.  long,  the  head 
0.009,  the  tail  0.135,  and  the  middle-piece  0.045  mm. 

La  Vallette,  71.1,  gives  a  synopsis  concerning  the  forms  of  verte- 
brate spermatozoa  nearly  as  follows :  Fish :  The  spermatozoa  of  Am- 
phioxus  are  threads  with  round  heads.  In  Petromyzon  the  head  is 
rod-like  or  egg-shajjed.  The  teleosts  generally  have  pin-like  sper- 
matozoa ;  but  in  the  salmonidae  (Owsjannikow)  the  head  is  pointed 
and  shaped  like  a  heart-tip.  The  spermatozoa  of  selachians  are 
much  larger,  with  the  head-end  spindle-shaped  and  often  spirally 
twisted.  Amphibia  :  The  head  is  long,  generally  pointed,  the  mid- 
dle-piece short,  and  the  tail  is  often  provided  with  an  undulatorj' 
membrane  (Retzius,  81.1).  Reptiles  and  birds :  The  head  is  usu- 
ally long,  often  twisted.  Mammals :  The  head  is  more  or  less  elon- 
gated ;  in  ungulates  the  head  is  flattened  and  usually  more  or  less 
egg-shaped  in  outline,  the  pointed  end  toward  the  tail.  Among 
rodents  there  is  considerable  variety  of  form.  In  the  dog  the  head 
is  pear-shaped ;  in  the  hedgehog  the  head  is  truncated  inferiorly ,  and 
the  tail  is  inserted  laterall}'.  No  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
observed  forms  of  spermatozoa  has  been  made  since  the  publication 
of  Wagner  and  Leuckart's  article  in  "Todd's  Cj'clopaedia.'- 
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The  most  minutely  studied  mammalian  spermatozoon  is  that  of 
the  rat,  thanks  especially  to  the  patience  of  O.  S.  Jensen,  whose 
posthumous  paper,  87.1,  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  ensuincf  d'^- 
scription.  The  rat's  spermatozoon  measures  144 
/i;  its  head.  Fig.  21,  C,  is  a  broad  hook,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  obliquely  truncated  at  the  other ; 
from  one  corner  of  the  truncated  end  starts  the 
very  long  slender  tail,  which  is  divisible  into  the 
thicker  middle-piece  (Mittelstiick,  or  Jensen's 
Verbindangsstiick)  and  the  thinner  main-piece 
(Hauptstilck)^  Fig.  21,  A,  which  terminates  in  a 
short  and  still  finer  thread  called  the  end -piece 
(Endstilck) .  The  appearance  of  the  spermatozoon 
varies  according  to  its  degree  of  development,  it 
not  attaining  full  maturity  until  it  has  left  the 
seminiferous  tubule.  The  changes  referred  to 
jiffect  principally  the  head  and  the  middle- 
piece.  The  head  is  covered,  while  the  spermato- 
zoon remains  in  the  seminiferous  tubules,  by  a 
membranous  cap.  Fig.  21,  A,  which  subsequently 
disappears.  The  middle-piece  has  a  spiral  thread 
running  round  its  outside.  Fig.  21,  B.  The  spiral 
thread  appeal's  soon  after  the  rupture  of  the  nu- 
clear membrane,  by  which  the  developing  sj^er- 
matozoon  is  set  free  (cf.  infra).  The  thread  is 
at  first  indistinct  and  makes  only  a  few  turns ;  it 
rapidly  becomes  more  distinct  and  the  number  of 
turns  increases,  until  they  become  so  numerous 
that  in  a  spermatozoon  taken  from  the  vas  defer- 
ens onh'  a  series  of  thick-set  cross-lines  can  be 
distinguished ;  these  lines  have  been  seen  by  sev- 
eral observers  and  variously  interpreted ;  the  spiral 
may  run  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  thrend 
becomes  loosened  off  by  the  action  of  glycerin  (1 
part)  and  water  (4  parts) ,  and  is  destroyed  in  one 
to  two  hours  by  0.0  per  cent  salt  solution,  leaving 
then  the  axis  imcovered.  The  thread  can  be 
stained  bj^  chloride  of  gold,  though  the  axis  can- 
not. The  axis,  when  the  spermatozoa  are  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  often  breaks  up  into  threads  {cf. 
Ballowitz,  86.1);  it  shows  a  lighter  line  in  its 
centi-e.  These  observations  lead  Jensen  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  axis  is  formed  by  a  wall  of 
fi brilte  surrounding  a  central  core  or  cavity. 
The  axis  does  not  reach  cjuite  to  the  head,  but  ends  with  a  little 
knob,  leaving  a  small,  perfectly  transparent  space  between  the  knob 
and  the  head.  Fig.  21,  C.  In  some  spermatozoa — e.  g.,  of  horse  and 
ox — though  not  in  those  of  the  rat,  there  is  a  minute  opening  in  the 
head  called  the  microporus,  and  situated  just  opposite  the  knob  of 
the  axis.  When  the  spermatozoa  are  stained  with  nuclear  dyes, 
most  of  the  head  is. colored,  but  the  tip  of  the  hook,  which  contains 
no  chromatin,  and  is  probably  formed  out  of  a  scrap  of  the  nuclear 


Fia.  21. —Structure 
of  a  rat's  sperniato 
z<X)n.  B.  young  sper- 
matozoon, end  of  the 
middle-piece  and  Ix?- 
ginning  of  the  main- 
piece  to  show  the 
spiral  thread— great  Iv 
magnified  ;  A,  heao, 
with  part  of  the  axial 
thread ;  C,  immatur*s 
spermatozoon,  a  n  t  e- 
rior  half  only.  After 
O.  S.  Jensen. 
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membrane,  remains  uncolored :  on  the  concave  side  of  the  tip  a  fine 
line  can  be  distinguished,  due,  apparently,  to  a  rod  of  substance. 
Sometimes  a  minute  fragment  of  the  nuclear  membrane  is  left  ad- 
herent to  the  lower  end  of  the  middle-piece;  for  the  explanation 

of  this  possibility,  compare  the  section  below  on  de- 
velopment. 

The  human  spermatozoa  are  described  by  Retzius, 
81.1,  85,  as  follows:  The  head,  seen  from  the  flat 
side,  appears  oval.  Fig.  22,  A,  with  the  front  end 
generally  tapering  a  little,  but  never  pointed;  the 
anterior  half  or  two-thirds  has  a  brighter  and  more 
transparent  part.  Seen  on  edge,  Fig.  22,  B,  the 
head  has  a  pointed  form,  with  a  posterior  thicker, 
round,  dark  part.  By  adjustment  of  the  focus  it  can 
be  ascertained  that  the  sides  near  the  point  are  de- 
pressed somewhat  like  those  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 
Retzius  could  nowise  succeed  in  demonstrating  a 
special  tip  (Spiess)  corresponding  to  that  in  the  sala- 
mander, but  Edw.  M.  Nelson  {Jorirn,  Quekett  Chib^ 
1889,  III.,  310)  has  observed  a  slender  thread  pro- 
longed from  the  head,  and  also  a  hook  at  the  end  of 
the  thread ;  these  observations  have  been  confirmed 
by  Bardeleben,  91.1.  The  latter  also  describes  ad- 
ditional details  of  the  structure  of  the  head.  The 
following  piece  (Schweigger-Seidel's  Mittelstuck)  is 
directly  united  with  the  head  by  a  transverse  joint; 
there  is  no  neck  in  Elmer's  sense;  the  middle-piece 
is  cylindrical  and  relatively  small — about  as  long,  or 
a  little  longer,  than  the  head;  its  surface  is  often 
granular  or  rough,  and  there  cling  to  it  a  few  shreds 
of  protoplasm,  as  has  been  described  by  several  in- 
vestigators ;  the  spiral  thread  was  long  overlooked, 
but  has  been  recognized  and  figured  by  K.  Bardele- 
ben, 91.1.  The  undulatory  membrane,  supposed  by  Gibbes,  79.1, 
and  W.  Krause,  81.4,  to  be  present,  was  perhaps  an  abnormally 
loosened  spiral  thread.  The  main-piece  of  the  tail  is  about  half  as 
thick  as  the  '*  Mittelstuck,"  gi-adually  tapers,  and  ends  abruptly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  still  finer  and  very  short  end-piece, 

8.  Spermatogenesis. — The  seminiferous  tubules  are  cylindrical, 
i.  e.,  in  cross-sections  they  appetir  round;  a  large  part  of  the  tubule  is 
filled  with  spermatozoa  in  various  stages  of  development.  The  outer 
boundary  is  marked  by  a  distinct  line  corresponding  to  the  tunica 

?ropria,  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells,  with  flat  oval  nuclei  (Neumann, 
'5.1,  306) .  Next  to  the  tunica  comes  a  layer  which,  as  far  as  known, 
presents  pretty  much  the  same  appearances,  whatever  may  be  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  spermatozoa  within.  This  layer  contains 
two  kinds  of  cells:  i^/rsf,  the  large  Sertoli's  columns,  as  they  may 
be  called,  after  their  discoverer.*  These  cells  are  identical  with 
Merkel's  Stutzzellen,  La  Vallette's  spermatogonien,  Swaen  and  Mas- 
quelin*s  cellules  foUiculaires.     Second,  small  granular  cells,  vary- 


Fio.  22.— Human 
spermatozoa.  A, 
complete  sperma- 
tozoon ;  B,  head 
seen  from  the  side ; 
C,  extremity  of  the 
tail.  All  highly 
magnified.  After 
Retzius. 


*  First  descril)e<n»v  Sertoli  in  ii.  Morijagni  (rf.  Henle'sJahresberichte  for  1864,  p.  190).     Com- 
pare Sertoli,  Arch.  Sci.  mediche.  ii.,  IW  (1877^. 
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ing  in  appearance  according  to  tho  exact  st^e  of  their  develop- 
ment. E3camined  in  surface  views.  Fig.  23  (compare  also  Figs. 
5,  (i,  and  41  of  Furst's  paper,  87.1),  tlie  large  cells  are  seen  to 
be  mostly  hexagonal  in  outline,  to  touch  one  another,  and  to  pass 
below,  /.  e.  outwide,  tlie  small  cells;  they  have  large,  clear,  oval 
nuclei  with  sharp  outlines,  and  usually  a  single  well-marked  nu- 
cleolus. The  nuclei  lie  quite  near  the  tunica  propria,  but  in  man  lie 
farther  inward,  aud  are  in  this  case  not  so  near  the  tunica  as  are  the 
smidl  cells.  Around  the  uucleiia  tliere  lie  a  few  highly  refractile 
granules  which  may  be  stained  by  arsenic  acid,  and  are  probably  fat. 
The  small  cells  lie  in  depressions  or  cups  of  the  largo  cells.  Fig.  33, 
B,  and  when  the  small  cells  are  knocked  out — as  sometimes  happens 
in  teasing — the  partitions  between  the  cups  appear  more  distinctly 
and  create  a  network  tigure,  which  formerly  misled  Vun  Ebner  and 
others  into  describing  a  real  network  as  constituting  the  layer.  The 
large  cells  also  have  long  columnar  prolongations,  as  can  be  best  seen 
in  transverse  sections  of  the  tubules.  Fig,  2»;  the  prolongations  are 
united  with  bundles  of  developing  spermatoblasts.  The  svtttll  cells 
are  very  different;  they  lie  over  the  outlines  of  the  large  cells  and 
between  their  centripetal  prolongations.  Fig.  211;  tbey  are  gran- 
ular, have  comparatively  little  protoplasm,  and  their  nuclei  are 
nearly  spherical  in  shape.  The  nuclei  vary  considerably  in  appear- 
ance, as  these  cells  multiply  by  indirect  division ;  usuaUy  they  con- 
tain a  chromatin  network  or  a  coiled  chromatin  cord;  sometimes 
the  network  is  concentrated  at  one  side  of  the  nucleus  leaving  the 
other  side  comparat  el  clear  4t  certa  n  per  ods  the  nude  are 
found  in  varioiis  stages  of  kar^  ok  nes  s  The  cells  result  ng  from 
the  division  of  tho  sn  all  cell  f  m  tl  o  pack  ng  bet  veen  the  nward 
columns  of  the  lar^o  cells  lee  cr  ect  ns  e  get  altemat  ng 
Columns,     Fig.      i 

The   descendants    of  j^  ^-^'1\ 

the  small  cells   pr  --     ^{^^^  .  A^ 

duce  the  sperm  (         ®o^o  -^^ /-^^  r~^        9^     " 

blunts,  and  the  sper       /  J^        " 
matoblasts    axe  con  y- 

verted  into  the  si>er  ^^O  liJ^ 

inatozoa.     The  smdll  ^J^     -^  -^oJii*^S^ 
cells    are    then     tl  o  \j) 
parents  of  the  sjie 
matozoa  and  maj  be 

called     the    parent  . 

CfUs;  a  great  variety  ^"x*  ■■  "^"^  w«dpli«™  aI:  "  «<.!.*""• 
of  names  have  been 

emplojed  to  designate  tl  e  ucl  a  mother  cells  spore  cell  ger 
minative  cells,  Saonenstammzellen  etc  The  nomen  latu  e  of  tl  e 
small  cells  is  very  confused;  those  of  them  m  process  ot  mdirect 
division  are  often  smaller  than  tho  others  and  have  been  designated 
us  the  ''growing  cells"  by  H.  H.  Brown,  86.1,  and  this  term  has 
been  used  by  other  writers  since.  The  small  cells  in  the  resting 
stage  are  called  "  Stammzellen  "  by  most  German  writers,  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  which  I  have  adopted  pareni-iell. 

Formation  of  the  Spermatoblasts. — The  parent-cells   divide 
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and  produce  probably  tbree  cells,  although  the  number  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained.  One  cell  reraaina  as  a  parent-cell,  and 
the  other  two  are  the  mother-cells  {Mutterzellen)  and  are  well  char- 
acterized by  their  appearance.  According  to  Biondi,  86.1,  the 
nucleus  of  the  parent-cell  remains  and  becomes  like  the  nucleus  of  the 
lat^  cells  (Sertoli's  or  supporting  cells).  The  mother-cells  divide 
and  their  descendants  also  divide  until  there  is  produced  a  column 
of  cells,  Fig.  24,  which  stretches  in  a  radial  lino  from  the  mother- 
cell  toward  the  centre  of  tlie  tubule,  and  is  packed  in  between  tlio 
columnar  centripetal  prolongations  of  Sertoli's  cells  {cf.  Figs.  24  and 
29).  Probably,  then,  although  investigators  are  not  agreed  in  regard 
to  this  point,  the  parent-cells  divide  in  such  a  way  that  the  cells  re- 
sulting from  the  division  aie  unlike,  one  of  them  preserving  the 
character  of  the  parent-cell,  and  the  others  differing  from  it  in  ha\- 
ing  a  relatively  larger  nucleus  and  a  finer  chro- 
matin network;  the  appearance  of  the  nuclei 
varies,  of  course,  according  as  they  are  in  the 
resting  or  divisional  (kinetic)  phase.* 

The  cell  most  like  the  original  one,  and  which 
w^e  may  call  still  the  parent-cell,  lies  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tubule,  while  the  others  or  mother-cells 
lie  toward  the  centie.  Fig.  24.  The  parent-cell, 
as  already  stated,  produces  at  least  a  second  and 
perhaps  more  mother-cells,  so  that  the  column 
grows  centripetally.  The  column  also  grows  by 
multiplication  of  the  mother-cells,  but  the  cells 
thus  formed  lie  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  col- 
umn; they  are  smaller.  Fig.  24,  than  the  first 
generation  of  (mother)  cells;  they  have  relatively 
large  nuclei,  with  the  chromatin  gathered  into 
two  or  three  spots — nucleoli.  We  thus  have  a 
column  of  cells  in  which  we  can  distinguish  three 
zones:  1,  the  outer  zone  of  the  parent-cell;  2,  the 
middle  zone  of  the  mother-cells ;  3,  the  inner  zone 
of  the  daughter-cells.  These  zones  remain  more 
or  less  markeil  for  a  considerable  period ;  for,  as 
the  cells  of  the  inner  zone  change  int^i  spermato- 
blasts, those  of  the  middle  zone  change  into  second 
daughter-cells,  and  as  the  inner  spermatoblasts 
Siiiodir'x  uoi'dmnis'  change  into  spermatozoa  the  cells  of  the  second 
zone  change  into  spermatoblasts;  the  innermost 
zone  long  continues  one  stage  ahead.  The  trizonal  arrangement  is 
verj'  conspicuous  in  cross-sections. 

The  division  of  the  mother  and  daughter-cells  pi-esents  many  pe- 
culiarities, and  does  not  conform  exactly  to  Flemming's  well-known 
scheme  of  phases  for  indirect  division.  Attention  was  first  directed 
to  these  peculiarities  byCamoy,  in  an  important  memoir,  85.1,  and 
"W.  Flemming,  87.1,  has  since  confirmed  these  discoveries,  in  lai^ 
part,  by  observations  on  tlie  salamander,  and  gives  a  plate  of  dia- 
grams which  is  instructive  as  a  facile  means  of  comparison.     La 
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Valletta,  Niessing,  88. 1,  p.  44,  and  others  find  that  when  the  mother- 
cells  multiply  there  is  often  a  stage  to  be  found  where  several  nuclei 
(two  to  twelve)  lie  within  one  large  cell.  The  multinucleate  giant- 
cells  are  best  found  by  teasing  the  fresh  specimen.  As  to  their  place 
in  the  spermatogenetic  history  we  possess  no  definite  knowledge. 

The  spermatoblasts  arise  from  the  nuclei  of  the  daughter-cells 
(spermatocytes),  and  not  as  H.  H.  Brown,  85.1,  and  many  others 
have,  I  think,  erroneouslj'  be- 
lieved, each  out  of  a  whole  cell. 
Biondi,  85.1,  seems  to  me  right 
in  his  statement  that  the  bodies 
of  the  cells  break  down,  or  at 
any  rate  lose  their  boundaries, 
thus  creating  a  granular  proto- 
plasmatic column  in  which  the 
nuclei  lie.  Compare  also  Nies- 
sing, 88.1.  The  protoplasm  of 
the  parent-cell  participates  in 
these  changes,  hence  its  nucleus 
comes  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
colmnn.  This  nucleus  has 
meanwhile  altered  its  charac- 
ter, and  become  large,  clear, 
and  nucleolated.  Now,  these 
columns  are  the  same  as  the 
large  Sertoli's  or  supporting 
cells  above  described.  By  no 
means  all  writers  agree  with 
this  account  of  the  origin  of 
Sertoli's  cells,  but  all  other  ex- 
planations that  I  have  found 
appear  to  me  vague  and  con- 
fused, and  the  histor}'  of  the 
changes  here  advocated  is  clear,         /  mJ 

and  accounts  for  the  well-estab- 
lished grouping  of  the  sperma- 
toblasts in  the  substance  of 
Sertoli's  column ;  this  essential 
phase  is  explained  satisfactorily 
by  no  other  theory. 

The  nuclei  congregate  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  column,  and 
there  change  their  character  and     fi«.  as.  -beveiopiuK  «ix'riiiatobitt8t«  of  the  rat : 

become  recognizable  spermato-  ?;,/'diaiuetere-^'  A^eV  H*TBrSw^*  "^  *^"^ 
blasts,  Figs.  25  and  29. 

Development  of  the  Spermatoblasts  into  Spermatozoa. — 
The  nuclei  change  into  spermatozoa  as  follows:  The  chromatin  is 
at  first  unequally  distributed  throughout  the  nucleus;  it  then  in 
great  part  accumulates  at  the  end  of  the  nucleus  toward  the  outer 
wall  of  the  tubule ;  at  this  stage  the  chromatin  is  densest  near  the 
equator  of  the  nucleus,  where  the  edge  of  the  chromatin  is  sharply 
marked,  and  toward  the  outer  pole  of  the  nucleus  the  chromatin  is 
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Fig.  A>.— Devi'loiiiiiifsiHTiiia- 
tozoa  of  .a  niursu]>ial:  Mttti- 
chirns  (^lica.  A,  B,  C.  differ- 
ent stages.    After  Ftirst. 


less  condensed  (Niessing,  88.1,  p.  40,  Taf.  I.,  Figs.  G,  7,  and  8). 
It  is  from  the  equatorial  plate  that  the  future  tail  grows  out  at  the 
start.  Particles  of  the  chromatin  are  said  to  remain  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  nucleus,  and  finally  to  gather 
together  to  form  the  small  accessory  corpuscle 
mentioned  below.  According  to  Platner, 
89.2,  131,  132,  the  portion  of  the  nucleus 
which  forms  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon 
in  pulmonate  snails  is  homologous  with  his 
Nebenkern,  The  main  mass  of  the  chro- 
matin is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
head  of  the  spermatozoon ;  it  is  at  first  quite 
round,  Fig.  25,  a  and  6,  but  soon  begins  to 
.'liter  its  shape,  gradually  assuming  the  form 
of  the  si)ermatozoon  head.  Fig.  25,  c,  c/,  e,  /. 
The  tail  appears  very  early  as  a  delicate  fila- 
ment, growing  out  from  the  chromatin  and 
lying  entirely  within  the  nucleus,  Fig.  25,  a^ 
but  shortly  after  is  found  to  project  beyond 
the  nuclear  membrane,  6,  and  lengthens  rap- 
idly, e,  /,  g.  The  nuclear  membrane  is  very 
distinct ;  it  elongates  into  an  oval  bag,  6,  c, 
one  end  of  which  lies  close  against  the  chro- 
matin, while  the  other  surrounds  part  of  the 
tail  and  is  wide;  the  lengthening  continues, 
^5  ft  Qy  with  accompanying  changes  of  form, 
best  indicated  by  the  figures ;  the  part  of  the  tail  within  the  nuclear 
membrane  becomes  the  middle-piece,  Fig.  2r>,  but  the  spiral  thread  is 
not  developed  until  later.  The  accessory  body  may  be  readily  seen 
in  the  rat ;  unlike  the  chromatin  of  the  head  it  can  be  stained  by 
chloride  of  gold :  hence,  if  it  is  formed  of  chromatin  at  all,  the  chro- 
matin must  have  undergone  alteration.  Finally,  the  nuclear  mem- 
brane ruptures,  Fig.  27,  a  portion  of  the  membrane  remains  upon 
the  head,  and  the  caudal  bag  sometimes 
endures  longer.  Fig.  25,  r/,  but  at  last 
also  disappears,  except  that  in  cert^iin 
cases  a  trace  of  it  remains  visible  as  a 
fine  cross-line  at  the  end  of  the  middle- 
piece. 

Fiirst  and  others  think  that  the  axis 
of  the  tail  is  formed  from  the  chromatin, 
and  that  the  sheath  of  the  axis  arises 
from  the  achromatine  substance  of  the 
nucleus  (carj^oplasma) . 

After  the  I'upture  of  the  nuclear 
membrane  the  young  spermatozoa  still 
develop  a  little  farther.  The  sjx^rmato- 
zoa  are  ulti mate lylil)erated,  and,  falling 
into  the  lumen  of  the  tubule,  pass  off. 

From  their  mode  of  development,  it  is  evident  that  the  sperma- 
tozoa necessfirily  lie  in  bimdles,  each  bundle  l^ing  held  together  by 
a  Sertoli's  column,  Fig.  28;  at  first  they  lie  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
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illustrat»'the  rupture  of  the  membrane. 
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column,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  basal 
nuelexis,  but  as  the  nuclei  (sjiermatoblasts)  length- 
en, the  heads  push  their  way  toward  the  base  of 
the  column.  Fig.  'Z'.i.  Now  as  the  development  of 
the  daughter-cells  (spermatocytes)  is  continually 
progressing  between  Sertoli's  columns,  we  obtain 
in  sections  the  long-known,  remarkable  appear- 
ances shown  in  Fig.  3!i,  of  bundles  of  spermatozoa 
alternating  with  coluuuis  of  proliferating  cells. 

4.  Historical.  — The  seminal  animalcules 
were,  it  is  state<l,  first  discovered  by  Ludwig 
Kumm,  then  a  student  at  Leyden,  in  August, 
IfiTT.  Leeuweohoek  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
made  the  discover^'  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  I0~8  Hartsoeker  published  an  account  of 
them,  professing  to  have  seen  them  as  early  as 
107-1.  They  wei-e  long  considered  to  be  prolmbly 
parasites,  and  it  was  not  until  Prevost  and  Du- 
mas' researches  that  it  was  definitely  ascertained 
that  the  "  animalcules  "  were  the  essential  fertiliz- 
ing element.  Thus  Richard  Owen,  in  his  article 
on  "Entozoa"  (If^'ifi)  in  Todd's  "  Cvclopfedia  " 
include"*  tl  e  spem  atozo  n  lor  tl  at 
head,     Itho  gh  he  writer       It  i»<  / 

still  u    let  1     i    tlertl 

are  to  be  re^ardela.''  ai    1  gous 
to  the  no    ng  tilameuts  of  the 
jwllen  of  plants  or  as    nde 


3!'h!^i 


toiilBEts,     Afler 


j)endent    rgan  sms     (\ 
II.,  p.  41  )       But  just 
after    1  o      dd         Al 
tbougl      n       1  itin  t 
oi^.ins    of    gei  e 

tion   have  been    detected     there 

reason  to  suspect  that  the  spe 

lozoa    are    oviparous;  th  re  ^ 

also    stated    to   i>ropagat 

spontaneous  fission,  the  s 

aration  taking  place  betwet 

the  disc  of  the  body  anl 

the    caudal    appendage, 

each  of  wbicli   devehjp 

the  part  required  to  fonii 

a  perfect  wTiole." 

ileanivhile  the  inves- 
tigations of  Spallanzani, 

Wagner.  Czermak,  and 

many  others   gradually 

increased  the  knowleilge 

of  tlie  forms  of  the  sper- 
matozoa.   Dujardin  was 

tlie  first  to  consider  the     ' 
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spermatozoa  as  generated  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  seminiferous 
tubules,  and  therefore  not  as  parasites.  The  discovery  of  the  si)erma- 
toblasts  or  immature  spermatozoa  by  Von  Siebold  (Miiller's  Archiv, 
1836  and  1843),  soon  confirmed  by  Koliiker  and  Reichert,  marks  an 
important  step.  Now  follows  a  series  of  publications  by  which  one 
detail  after  another  was  added  to  our  knowledge.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  there  has  been  rapid  progress,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  begim  ^vith  Schweigger-Seidel's  important  memoir,  65.1,  and 
to  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  minute  structure  of  the  sper- 
matozoa, and  their  development.  Another  line  of  investigation  was 
opened  by  O.  Herwig,(1875),  in  following  up  the  history  of  the  sper- 
matozoon within  the  ovmn  after  imnregnation.  For  further  histor- 
ical data,  see  Waldeyer's  address,  o7.». 

II.  Ova. 

Definition. — The  term  or  urn  is  employed  in  various  senses.  It  is 
applied — 1,  to  the  cell  distinguished  as  the  ovarian  cell,  or  immature 
ovum,  out  of  which  the  female  product  or  mature  ovum  is  developed ; 
2,  to  the  mature  ovum,  or  true  female  spore;  3,  to  the  mature 
ovum  plus  the  fecundating  spermatozoon  united  with  it — that  is, 
to  the  impregnated  ovum;  4,  to  various  stages  of  development  of 
the  embryo.  In  this  article  we  consider  only  the  ovum  in  the  strict 
sense — namely,  as  the  female  sexual  product. 

Summary. — The  ovum  arises  as  a  cell,  which  matures  by  a  series 
of  changes,  of  which  the  last  and  most  striking  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  so-called  polar  globules;  there  are  manjMmportant  changes  which 
occur  earlier.  The  genesis  of  the  mature  ovum  maj'^  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  arbitrar}' stages :  (1)  Differentiation  of  the  ovic 
cell;  (2)  growth  of  the  cell  and  accumulation  of  nutritive  material  in 
it;  (3)  maturation  proper. 

1st.  The  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Ova  (Ureier  or  Ovic  Cells).* — It 
seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  the  recent  investigations  of  the  origin  of 
the  ova  in  vertebrates,  safe  to  assert  that  they  arise  from  cells  of 
the  mesothelium  (j)eritoneal  epithelium)  covering  the  genital  ridge 
of  the  embryo,  the  ridge  giving  rise  to  the  adult  ovary.  On  account 
of  its  function  the  epithelium  of  the  genital  ridge  has  been  called 
the  germinal  epithelium  (KeimepitheT).  In  mammals,  which  alone 
will  be  here  considered,  according  to  the  best  authorities  the  ureier 
are  developed  as  follows :  Certain  cells  of  the  germinal  epitheliimi 
become  larger  than  the  others ;  these  cells  are  soon  carried  into  the 
interior  of  the  ovary  by  being  included  in  cord-like  ingrowths  of 
the  epithelium.  These  cords  are  the  PflUger'schen  Schlduche  of 
German  writers.  The  primitive  ova  exist  in  multiple  in  the  cords, 
but  each  of  them  early  l)e(*()ines  surrounded  by  a  separate  envelope 
of  epithelial  cells.  A  little  later  each  ovum  separates  from  its 
neighbors  and  appears  as  a  round  cell,  with  a  clear  nucleus  and  dis- 
tinct nucleolus,  /,  closely  investeil  by  a  layer  of  cells  smaller  than 
itself.  The  yoimg  egg-cell,  together  with  its  epithelial  envelope, 
constitutes  the  so-called  primordial  follicle  (Fig.  31). 

'  For  a  full  discussiuD  of  tliib  subject  see  Clmpter  XXIII. 
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2(1.  General  Growth  of  the  Ovum  and  Development  of  the  Yolk. — 
The  modifications  which  occur  in  growing  egg-cells  are  as  follows : 
1st.  Change  of  size;  the  cell  enlarges^  it  being  a  rule — no  exception 
to  which  is,  I  believe,  kno\\Ti — that  the  mature  egg-cell  is  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  cells  in  the  boiiy  of  the  parent.  2d. 
Change  of  shape;  the  cell  usually  becomes  nearly  or  quite  spherical; 
the  shape  of  the  egg  does  not  necessarily  remain  spherical,  but 
may  l)e  altered  b}'  external  pressure,  as  in  the  uterus  of  Arion 
("Hdbk.,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  7,  Fig.  1H15),  or  as  when  several  are  laid 
in  one  ca-i^sule  (Lumbricus,  Nephelis,  Planaria,  etc.),  or  w^hen  com- 
pressed by  an  unyielding  shell.  An  instance  of  the  last-mentioned 
kind  has  l^een  described  by  Repiachoff  (Z.f.triss.  Zool.,  XXX., 
Suppl.),  who  figures  the  egg  of  a  European  bryozoon  found  on  eel- 
grass  as  fusiform.  Fig.  30.  3d.  The  nucleus  becomes  larger,  spher- 
ical, and  aasmnes  an  eccentric  iX)sition  ^vithin  the  cell;  the  chro- 
matin usually  gathers  into  one  nucleolus,  as  in  mammalia ;  the  nu- 
cleolus is  large,  distinct,  highly  refringent,  easily  stained,  and  placed 
eccentrically  within  the  nucleus.  The  achromatic  substance  or  pro- 
toplasm of  the  nucleus  develops  into  a  coarse  network,  which  radi- 
ates irregularly  from  the  nucleolus  as  a  centre. 
4th.  The  cellular  network  becomes  very  distinct; 
its  interspaces  l)ecome  filled  with  ovoid,  round 
or  crystalline  solid  inclosures,  which  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  mainly  of  an  albuminoid  character. 
The  inclosures  form  the  i)art  which  is  called  the 
deutoplasm  by  Edouard  van  Beneden  and  others,  fio.  3o.-  e^^  of  Tendra 
The  deutoplasm  is  the  same  as  the  yolk- substance  Xff^'^^Ma^ifl^''  ^^^^' 
of  older  writers,  and  is  a  store  of  nutritive  mate- 
rial from  which  the  protoplasm  draws  subsequently  to  support  its 
growth.  The  term  yolk  has  no  very  exact  meaning,  for  it  is  used 
to  designate  sometimes  the  deutoplasm  alone,  sometimes  the  whole 
ovum  pro|)er,  as  when  the  segmentation  of  the  yolk  is  spoken  of. 
5th.  In  all  vertebrates  an  ovarian  envelope,  the  zona  radiatay  is 
forme<l.  0th.  It  is  probable  that  a  vitelline  or  true  cell-membrane 
is  always  formed  inside  the  zona  by  the  egg-cell  before  it  reaches 
maturity. 

Primordial  Ovum.* — In  the  ovarj-  at  birth,  and  thereafter  up 
to  the  period  of  the  climacteric,  are  small  egg-cells,  some  of  which 
develop  from  time  to  time  into  mature  ova.  At  all  ages  these  small 
egg-cells  together  with  their  follicles  present  a  constant  appearance. 
It  is  currently  stated  in  text-books  that  there  are  some  seventy 
thousand  egg-cells  in  the  human  ovary  at  birth ;  but  upon  what  au- 
thority this  assertion  rests  I  do  not  know.  In  any  case  the  number 
is  very  large,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  many  of  them  never 
develop,  but  degenerate.  These  youngest  egg-cells  are  known  as  the 
primordial  ova;  they  lie  in  a  layer  immediately  below  the  alhugiuea 
of  the  ovary  and  never  in  the  medullary  region.  Fig.  32.  They  are 
slightly  irregular  globules,  usually  50-On  n  in  diameter;  48  by  54  /i, 
54  by  5S  /i,  04  by  08  /i,  exemplify  actual  measurements.  The  proto- 
plasm is  finely  and  evenly  granular,  and  consists  of  a  uniformly 

•  In  the  ensuing  aocoiiut  of  the  ovariau  ovum  up  to  its  maturation,  I  have  been  uruided  chiefly 
by  Nagels  article  «8   1 
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clear  matrix  (hyaloplasma)  and  a  fine  reticulum,  which  may  be 
brought  out  by  eosine  staining.  In  birds  His,  68.1,  has  found 
''  protagon  "  granules  in  the  primonlial  ovum,  and  Ed.  van  Beneden 
affinns,  70.1,  that  yolk-grains  are  present  in  the  primordial  ovum  of 
various  mammals ;  but  in  man  this  is  not  the  case.  The  protoplasm 
is  naked^that  is,  not  enclosed  in  a  cell  membrane.  The  nucleus  is 
round,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  measures  from  29  to  32  /*  in  di- 
ameter, is  lx)unded  by  a  very  distinct  membrane,  and  contains  a 
roimd  excentrically-placed  nucleolus,  about  9  i>-  in  diameter.  Be- 
tween the  nucleolus  and  the  membrane  there  is  a  loose  network  of 
fibres,  attached  to  both;  the  substance  of  the  network  is  different 
from  that  of  the  nucleolus,  as  is  shown  by  its  different  staining. 
The  network  was  first  observed  by  Flemming,  75.1,  in  Unio  and 
Anodonta,  and  has  since  been  often  observed  in  many  species ;  it  was 
first  descril)ed  in  human  ova  by  Trinchese  (Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  Bo- 
logna, Ser.  III.,  T.  VII.).  Some  of  the  primordial  ova  of  veiy  young 
children  have  no  nucleolus,  and  in  bats  all  of  them  are  at  first  with- 
out it  according  to  E.  van  Beneden.  The  position  of  the  nucleolus 
is  variable;  it  may  lie  cl<:)se  to  the  membrane  of  the  nucleus  or  nearly 
in  the  centre.  A  peculiarity  worthy  of  mention  is  that  once  in  a 
great  while  a  primordial  ovum  has  two  or  even  three  nuclei.  This 
occurs  so  verv  rarelv  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  any  evidence  of 
multiplicati(^n  of  the  ova,  but  only  as  an  extremely  abnormal  vari- 
ation (see  Nagel,  88.1,  372-3T5).  Each  primordial  ovum  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  thin  epithelial  envelope,  t  ig.  31,  /,  with  scattered 
fusiform  nuclei  easily  distinguished  in  stained  specimens  from  the 
similarly  shaped  nuclei  of  the  neighboring  connective  tissue. 

The  shape  of  the  follicular  nuclei  has  misled  Schron,  63. 1,  Foulis, 
76.1,  Klebs,  63.1,  and  others  into  maintaining  that  the  follicle  is 
derived  from  the  stroma-cells,  instead  of,  as  is  really  the  case,  from 
the  germinal  epithelium ;  KoUiker  traces  the  origin  of  the  follicular 
cells  to  the  "'  Ma rkst range  ^^ ;  others,  as,  notably,  Harz,  83.1,  and 
Sabatier,  84.2,  derive  the  follicular  cells  from  the  ovum.  Both 
views  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  discarded  (compare  for  details, 
Cliapter  XXIII.).  The  follicle  forms  a  closed  wall  around  the  entire 
ovum,  and  not  one  with  an  opening,  as  certain  authors  have  main- 
tained. The  primary'  follicles  of  mammals  were  first  described  by 
Barr>%  38.1,  under  the  name  of  ovisacs;  his  observations  were  soon 
confirmed  by  Bischoff,  42.3.  They  are  now  familiarly  known  to 
all  histologists. 

Growth  of  the  Ovum  and  Primary  Follicle. — The  follicles 
remain  for  a  long  time  without  change,  but  from  time  to  time  cer- 
tain ones  of  them  develop.  In  a  mature  ovary  we  can  find  always 
several  stages.  The  cause  of  the  development  of  the  follicles  is  un- 
known. The  primary  follicles  are  always  near  the  surface;  as  they 
grow  in  size  they  move  deeper  into  the  stroma.  The  first  step  is  the 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  follicle.  Fig.  31,  A,  which  converts 
the  follicle  into  a  layer  of  cubical  cells  with  the  nuclei  at  an  even 
height.  During  this  change  in  the  follicle  the  primordial  ovum  does 
not  alter  in  size. 

The  second  ste]i  is  the  elongation  of  the  cells  into  a  cubical  form, 
with  an  accomj)anying  enlargement  of  the  ovum.     The  growth  of 
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the  oviim  tifftH.:ls  the  pivtoplaaiii,  thti  iiuolens,  and  the  imoleohis,  all 
of  which  increase  their  di  mens  ions.  The  follicular  wall  steadily 
increases  in  thickness;  at  first  it  remains  single-layered,  but  the 
nuclei  take  their  places  at  various  levels;  a  little  later  it  be- 
comes several-layered,  and  then  the  formation  of  the  first  en- 
velope {zona  pefhicida)  uniund  the  ovum  liegiiis,  Nagel,  88.1. 
38(1-382,  calls  attention  fc»  the  laryo  clear  cells  with  lai^  nuclei, 
which  show  a  distinct  reticulum  and  one 
or  several  chromatin  gianiiles;  they  are 
found  in  somewhat  larger  follicles,  but 
only  up  to  the  time  when  the  yolk  granules 
begin  to  form  in  the  ovum.  Xagel  int^'r- 
prets  these  cells  as  having  a  nutritive 
function,  and  calls  them  ynhrzplfeii:  he 
offers  verj-  little  evidence  in  favor  of  his 
view.  The  (relU  in  <niestion  measure  10- 
^l  It,  and  are  much  smaller  than  tlie  prim-  ^_ 

ordial  ova,  which  they  sttmewhat  resemble  pia.s  nmryfn  egfron  uw 
in  appearance.  These  cells  have  been  °fJP'  l^"  ^^  ^  "mS""  i^w* 
seen  by  various  authorn,  c.j/.,  Call  and  /.<•],»}  a  fo  e  --((nniiiit 
Exner  (Sitzljer.  Wien.  Akad,  Wiss.,  m"nV/I^e  vmicie,  Aflw'ft^Niw^. 
etc.,  IT}  April,  1S(J,5).  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  these  cells  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  liquor 
of  the  Graafian  follicle,  whicli  begins  while  they  are  present.  The 
cells  of  the  granulosa  midtiply  by  indirect  division,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Harz  and  alwo  Flemminy  (Arvh.  mikrusk.  Anaf.,  XXIV. 
37(j-3S4).  I  have  found  the  numerous  kar>'okinetic  figures  in  the 
follicles  of  the  rabbit's  ovary,  though  hai-dly  quite  as  abundant  as 
Flemming's  description  led  me  to  expect.  The  mitoses  have  not 
been  found  in  the  first  stages  of  follicular  growth.  During  the 
growth  of  the  follicle  there  is  formed,  as  was  finst  described  by 
Schriin,  63.1,  ii'.\  a  network  of  bl<Kxl-ve.'?sels  close  around  the  folli- 
cle; the  laver  of  blood-vessels  constitutes  the  so-cjdled  tiitiica  i-ascti- 
Ififtn  or  thera  foUicnli :  the  first  vessel  is  a  simple  lixtp,  which 
embraces  the  young  follicle;  other  loops  approach  and  unite  with 
their  fellows  to  form  a  network. 

Development  of  the  Q-raaflan  Follicle. — After  the  epithelium 
of  the  primarj'  follicle  has  become  many -layered,  there  appear  in  it 
rttunded  vacuohited  spaces,  which  increase  in  size  and  finally  become 
confiuent,  so  tliat  there  is  a  space  or  fissure  in  the  epithelium,  Fig. 
3'^,  4-  This  fiasnre  divides  the  epithelium  into  two  layers,  an  inner 
one  immediately  surrounding  the  ovum,  and  an  outer  one  next  the 
stroma  of  the  ovarj*.  Since  the  fissure  does  not  extend  completely 
arotmd  the  follicle  there  is  one  place  where  the  two  layers  are  united, 
Fig.  '-Vl;  the  place  of  union,  though  variable  in  position,  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  follicle  awa>'  from  the  surface.  The  fissure  is  fiUetl 
witli  a  serous  fluid  known  as  the  liquor  foUinili.  In  man  and  most 
mammals  there  is  a  single  continuons  fissure;  hut  in  the  rabbit,  and 
perhaps  other  rodents,  tliei-e  Jire  often  cords  of  cells  stretching  across 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  lamina  of  the  epitheliiun ;  the  cords  vary 
in  number  from  two  to  ten ;  they  were  first  ilescribed  by  Barrj',  have 
been  beautifully  figured  by  Coste,  47.1,  Lapin,  L.  I.,  Fig.  2,  and  are 
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known  as  the  ret inacula.     The  development  of  the  fissure  changes 
the  primary  into  a  Graafian  follicle. 

The  Graafian  follicle  is  bounded  by  a  layer  of  epithelium  known 
as  the  meinbrana  grmntJnsa,  from  its  appearance  when  examined 
in  the  fresh  state ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  layer,  characterized 
not  only  by  its  blood-vessels,  but  also  by  the  condensation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  composing  it.  The  follicle  lies  a  little  below  the  layer 
of  primordial  ova.  To  a  part  of  its  walls  on  the  side  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  is  attached  a  mass  of  cells  more  or  less  globular 
in  shape;  this  mass  is  known  as  the  (Uncus  or  cumulus projigervs; 
it  encloies  the  ovum ;  the  cavity  between  the  discus  and  granulosa 
is  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  and  contains  the  liquor  folliculi.  The 
further  history  consists  principallj-  in  growth  and  secondary-  modifi- 
cations. The  follicular  wall  and  the  discus  increase  in  thickness*, 
there  is  added  a  very  thin  basement  membrane,  Waldeyer's  metn- 
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brana  propria,  close  arotiiid  the  outside  of  the  granulosa  and  sep- 
arating it  from  the  tunica  vasciilosa;  the  membrana  pn>pria  is  said 
to  be  an  endothelium  derived  from  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the 
ovarj'.  The  vascular  membrane  or  theca  folliculi  becomes  differen- 
tiate<l  into  an  outer  fibrous  layer  (Henle's  i'liiira  Jibromf)  carrying 
the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  an  inner  less  fibrous  layer  carrj'ing  the 
smaller  blood-vessels  {tiinlcn  jiroprin).  Tlii'  distinction  l»etween 
the  membrana  pmpria  and  tunica  propria  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  smallest  bhxxl-vc'ssels  running  around  the  follicle  from  below, 
and  minutely  suMivideii  on  its  upi)er  surface,  converge  toward  a 
{>oint  near  tlie  sxirface  of  the  ovary:  this  \mm\.  is  called  the  stigma, 
contains  no  blood-vessels,  aud  marku  the  siw)t  where  finally  the  folli- 
cle is  to  nipture  to  allow  the  ovnm  to  escape,     Tlie  stigma,  owing  to 
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the  absence  of  blood-vessels,  is  yellowish-white.  In  mammals  and 
birds  it  is  elongated  and  rounded  in  outline,  but  in  lizards  is  angu- 
lar (Coste,  47. 1,  100) .  The  cells  of  the  granulosa  acquire,  at  least  in 
the  cow,  highly  characteristic  forms  (Lachi,  84.1);  there  are,  1st, 
very  narrow  elongated  cells,  which  stretch  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  layer,  and  present,  when  isolated,  curious  irregular 
forms;  they  have  oval  nuclei,  about  which  there  is  usually  a  small 
amount  of  protoplasm ;  the  nuclei  of  these  cells  lie  in  the  half  of  the 
granulosa  next  the  cavit}^  of  the  follicle.  2d,  cells  with  rounded 
nuclei,  larger  cell-bodies,  and  a  few  fine  processes  of  irregular 
shapes ;  these  cells  lie  between  the  processes  of  tlie  others  in  the  outer 
half  of  the  membrane.  3d,  cells  that  are  probably  immigrated  leu- 
cocytes. The  cells  of  the  discus  have  not  yet  been  minutely  stud- 
ied; those  next  the  ovum  are  cylindroid,  and  radiate  around  the 
zona,  constituting  thus  the  so-called  corona  radiata  of  authors — 
compare  Fig.  34.  The  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  discus  are 
more  rounded  in  form ;  it  is,  of  course,  probable  that  the  two  forms 
of  discus-cells  resemble  the  cells  of  the  granulosa  in  actual  shape. 

Just  before  the  primary  follicle  changes  into  the  Graafian  follicle 
the  ovum,  at  least  in  man,  has  attained  its  full  diameter,  but  still 
contains  no  yolk  (deutoplasni) .  At  this  time  there  appears  a 
clear,  delicate  membrane  close  around  the  ovum,  separating  it 
from  the  cells  of  the  follicular  wall.  In  the  Graafian  follicle  this 
membrane  steadily  grows  until  it  attains  a  diameter  of  20-24:  // ;  it 
is  called  the  zona  radiata  or  pellncida:  its  structure  is  described 
in  the  subsequent  section  on  the  full-grown  egg-cell. 

The  first  yolk-grains  appear  in  the  human  s[)ecies  when  the  zona 
pellucida  has  attained  a  thickness  of  1  /t  or  more,  and  are  situated 
always  in  the  centre  of  the  egg-cell  (Nagel,  88.1,  38o,  380).  In  other 
mammals  they  are  said  to  appear  earlier.  The  yolk-granules  must 
be  considered  as  the  direct  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  the  egg- 
cell  itself,  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  sufficient  basis  for  any 
other  view.  Various  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  the  yolk-grains 
have  been  advanced.  Thus  Waldeyer,  70.1,  has  maintained  that 
the  grains  are  produced  by  the  cells  of  the  follicle,  find  are  trans- 
ferred from  them  across  the  zona  into  the  ovum.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  very  small  young  granules  may  arise  in  the  follicular  cells 
and  be  transmitted  along  the  fine  processes  by  which  the  cells  are 
connected  through  the  zona  radiata  with  the  ovum,  and  that  these 
granules  subsequently  grow  within  the  egg-cell,  as  Caldwell,  87.1, 
asserts  is  the  case  in  monotremes  and  marsupials.  Caldwell's  state- 
ments are  so  aphoristic  that  the  question  must  remain  unsettleil 
until  more  fully  investigated.  Lindgren,  77. 1,  asserts  that  the  cells 
of  the  granulosa  immigrate  through  the  zona  to  form  the  yolk-gran- 
ules; his  observations  were  made  on  ova  which  had  already  been 
somewhat  macerated,  and  which  had  the  processes  of  the  follicular 
cells  swollen  in  consequence.  That  the  yulk-grains  are  produced  by 
the  graflual  enlargement  of  small  ones  has  been  shown  by  Sarasin's 
researches  on  reptiles,  83.1.  He  found  in  Lacerta  a  central  area  of 
small  granules  which  gradually  enlarge;  this  area  {Herd  der  Dot- 
terhildunq)  persists  even  after  the  embrj^o  has  appeared,  and  the  egg 
increases  in  volume  and  weight  after  the  segmentation  has  begun. 
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The  characteristics  of  the  human  yolk-grain  have  not  been  accu- 
rately investigated,  nor  have  those  of  any  of  the  higher  mammalia 
been  studied  carefully.  In  the  human  ova  the  grains  are  I  li  or  less 
in  diameter;  highlj'  refringent  and  of  various  kinds.  In  a  sheep's 
ova  Bonnet,  84. 1 ,  found  small  granules,  fat-globules  in  considerable 
abundance,  p,  lt8,  and  larger  granules  which  stain  with  eosiue,  I.  c, 
p.  18;j.  Their  accumulation  continues  centrifugal ly,  forcing  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovuui  to  au  eccentric  position;  when  the  maximum 
of  the  vitelline  dejwsit  is  reached  tbepi  is  only  n  verj-  thin  layer  of 
protoplasm  around  the  outside  of  the  egg-cell,  Fig.  34,  and  a  court 
of  protoplasm  aroimd  the  nucleus.  This  disposition  is  particularly 
well  shown  in  the  ova  of  the  monotremes  and  marsupials.  See 
Caldwell,  87. 1,  PL  XXIX.,  Fig.  5.  The  cortical  layer  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished in  fresh  ova,  but  in  hardened  Bpecimena  is  quite  or  wholly 
indistinguishable.  In  the  ovum  of  the  placental  mammalia  the  yolk 
never  attains  a  great  development;  but  in  most  vertebrates  the  gran- 
ules gradually  eiiJarge,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  big.  When 
they  are  thus  developed  it  is  ea,sy  to  see  that  thej-  are  of  various 
sorts  Thus  in  the  hen's  ovum  there  are  two  principal  kinds  of 
yolk  grams  the  mellow  and  the  white.  The  yellow  grains  are 
spheres  of  from  ^5  f  to  100  /*  in  diameter,  filled  with  numerous 
mmute  highl}  refractile  granules;  these  spheres  are  very  delicate, 
and  easily  dPStroye<l  by  crushing.  When  boiletl 
y     ■^^^^'^V:  or  otherwise  hardened   in  situ,  they  assume  a 

dft      \  \     pol^heilral  form   from    mutual    pressure.     The 

,"^i  \    white  grains  are  vesicles,  for  the  most  part  smaller 

(i  /  to  7.5  />)  than  the  spheres  of  the  yellow  yolk 
» ith  a  highly  refractive  body,  often  a.s  small  as 
1  /t  m  tlie  interior  of  each.  Thei-e  are  also  larger 
ipheres,  each  of  which  contains  a  number  of 
spheiules  similnr  to  the  smaller  vesicles.  The 
yolk  plates,  or  plagiostomes,  which  consist  prin- 
cipally of  lecithin  and  nuclein,  are  not  present  in 
the  younger  ova,  but  are  present  in  great  nuin- 
•Tm'  la  In"""!*'*"  "'  bersin  the  full-grown  ones;  they  are  oval,  barrel - 
Buff^"  '  2'."1Iimfoat.^  8hai)ed,  or  rectangular  Ixidies,  with  rounded  eor- 
^^-uuvitfUB  After Bai-  ^p,.j^  j^,]  e<Igea ;  tlic  siirface,  esiK'cially  in  the 
larger  plates,  shows  a  fine  transverse  striation, 
corresponding  to  the  laminate  structure  of  the  grain.  As  no  thorough 
comparative  investigation  of  the  yolk -granules  has  l)eon  made,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  enter  into  further  details. 

Besides  the  yolfc-gniina  there  may  also  he  present  one  or  several 
large  masses  of  nutritive  material,  such  as  the  "  nil-globules "  of 
many  teleosts,  or  the  so-called  yolk-nuclous.  The  "  oil-globules  "  are 
produced  by  tlie  liquefaction  of  the  yolk,  and  arc  not  oily.  The 
yolk-nucleus  has  lieen  descril>ed  by  Balbiani  in  the  Araclmida.  The 
eggs  of  some  spiders  contain.  l>esides  the  nucleus,  a  second  body 
(Fig.  Xi,  k),  of  auout  the  same  size  as  the  nucleus,  solid,  resistant,  and 
exhibiting  indications  of  a  series  of  concentric  lamina? ;  this  is  the 
so-called  yolk-nucleus,  and  is  probably  only  a  specialized  form  of 
deutoplasm,  and  might  be  compared,  for  instance,  to  the  four  large 
oil-globules  described  by  Sjiengel  in  the  eggs  of  Boiielliik  viridis. 
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A  volk-nucleus  has  hiucq  \yeen  recorded  in  the  ova  of  various  verte- 
brates;  thus  Schiitz  ('*  Ueber  den  Dotterkeni,"  Diss.  Inaug.,  Bonn, 
188'2)  found  in  the  ovarian  ova  of  the  pike,  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, a  round  or  oval  body,  not  sharply  delimited,  clear,  and  more 
homogeneous  than  the  protoplasm,  and  which  increase<:l  in  size  with 
the  growth  of  the  egg.  A  yolk-nucleus,  c<jnsisting  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  larger  and  smaller  granules,  has  also  been  observed  in  the 
frog  and  newt  (O.  Schidtze,  87. 1),  but  is  a})parently  wanting  in  Bufo 
and  Bombinator  (Ootte). 

The  amount  of  yolk  varies  in  different  animals  very  greatly,  and 
determines,  ap]^>ai*ently,  the  size  of  the  ovum.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  process  of  segmentation  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
yolk,  and  this  has  led  to  the  arbitraiy  division  of  ova  into  men  Mas- 
tic mid  holobhtstic  (see  Segmentation  of  the  Ovum).  The  yolk  usu- 
ally, j)erhaps  always,  leaves  a  peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm  free. 
In  all  vertebrate  and  in  some  invertebrate  ova  this  layer  of  proto- 
plasm is  thickened,  often  considerably,  around  one  pole  of  the  ovum, 
which  is  then  distinguisheil  as  the  animal  pole,  the  opposite  pole 
being  called  the  vegetative.  These  are  old  terms,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  time  when  the  ectoderm,  which  is  produced 
during  segmentation,  principal!}'  from  the  substance  of  the  animal 
pole,  was  called  the  animal  layer  and  the  entoderm  the  vegetative 
layer.  It  ia  at  the  animal  |x>lo  that  the  exti-usion  of  the  ix)lar  glob- 
ules under  normal  conditions  invariably  takes  place. 

The  Graafian  follicle  grows  very  much  more  than  the  ovum,  until 
it  becomes  a  large  cyst.  Fig.  3*2,  the  position  of  which  is  marked  by 
an  external  protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the  ovar3\  To  the  deep 
wall  of  this  cyst  is  attached  the  discus  proligerus  with  the  ovum, 
which  is  now  nearly  full  grown.  The  stigma  is  at  the  protuberant 
point  of  the  follicle,  which  is  covered  by  very  little  ovarial  tissue,  so 
that  there  is  a  ver}'  thin  wall  only  separating  the  cavity  of  the  folli- 
cle from  that  of  the  al)domen. 

The  degeneration  of  the*  Graafian  follicles  with  the  contained  ovum 
occurs  normally  in  the  ovary ;  but  as  the  process  has  no  direct  inter- 
est for  the  embryologist,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Fronnnann's  very 
admirable  summarv  (Eulen burg's  "Real.  Encvclop.  Heilkunde,"  V., 
r)02-r,()4). 

Full-grown  Ovum  before  Maturation. — The  full-grown  hu- 
man ovum  is  distinguished  among  mammalian  ova  for  the  clear 
development  and  ready  visil)ility  of  all  its  parts — a  peculiarity  due 
chiefly  to  the  small  amount  of  the  yolk  and  fewness  of  the  fat-gran- 
ules it  contains.  Fig.  o4:  represents  an  oviun  from  a  nearly  mature 
Graafian  follicle  of  a  woman  of  thirty  years ;  the  si)ecimen  was  ob- 
tained by  ovariotomy  and  examined  and  drawn  in  the  fresh  state, 
being  kept  in  the  liquor  follicle.  This  specimen-  gave  the  following 
measures-  The  diameter  of  the  whole  ovmn,  including  the  zoua 
radiata^  1(»5-170  /<;  thickness  of  the  zona,  '20-24:  /'•;  peri  vitelline  fis- 
sure, 1.3  ;i;  the  clear  outer  zone  of  the  yolk,  -A-O  //;  the  })roto})lasmic 
zone,  10-^1  fi ;  the  deutoplasm  zone,  8*2-87  // ;  the  nucleus,  '25-11:  //. 
Tlie  corona  radiata,  ror.  7-.,  exhibits  the  features  already  described. 
The  zona  pellucida,  Z,  shows  a  distinct  radial  striation ;  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  presence  of  minute  ix)re  canals  running  through  the 
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zona,  and  which,  at  least  in  early  stages,  give  passage  to  processes  of 
the  tells  of  the  corona  radiata,  which  unite  with  the  ovum.  These 
processes  have  not  yet  been  oteened  in  man  in  an  altogether  satis- 
factory manner,  and  indeed  Nagel.  88.1,  4ii-^,  expressly  denies  their 
exif^tence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pore  canals.  The  processes  are,  how- 
ever, readily  seen  in  the  low- 
er vertebrates,  in  the  mono- 
tremes  and  marBupials,  Cald- 
well 87  1  and  have  been 
observed  in  the  placental 
mflmmaha  Fig  35.  Hence 
it  seems  probable  that  they 
are  present  in  man  at  least 
wlile  the  o\uni  i  a  growing, 
th  ugh  thej  may  be  obliter- 
ated at  the  stage  we  are  now 
cont-idenng  Several  observ- 
ers record  dumb-bell  cells"  * 
with  the  thm  portion  of  the 
cell  pa s&mg  through  the  zona, 
\li  and  nekn  bljmgontheout- 
side  tl  e  otl  er  on  the  inside, 
of  the  zona  compare  H.  Vir- 
^,p  chow  85  1  But  apparently 
Afutr  such  observations  have  been 
made  solely  on  ova  that  had 
been  somewhat  macerated,  and  therefore  the  "  dumb-bell  cells"  result 
probably  from  post-mortem  clianges,  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as  by 
Lindgreii,  77. 1,  to  prove  the  actual  normal  passage  of  cells  of  the 
discus  proligerus  through  the  zona.  The  zona  has  no  micropyle  or 
special  open  channel  for  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon.  For 
additional  details,  see  the  following  section  on  the  envelopes  of  the 
ovum. 

The  ovum  proper  is  sejiarated  by  a  narn>w  fissure,  p  v,  the  peri- 
vitelline  space,  from  the  zona,  within  which  it  lies  free  and  loose,  so 
that  when  a  freah  sijecimen  is  exaniine<l  the  same  side  of  the  ovum 
— that  containing  the  nucleus,  which  is  the  lightest  i»art — is  always 
found  nppei-most. 

The  ovum  has  no  vitelline  membrane,  according  to  Nagel,  88.1, 
405 ;  but  in  several  mammals  such  a  membrane  has  been  described, 
appearing  as  a  thin,  delicate  line  abont  the  time  the  ovum  matures, 
Fig,  H5,  v.m.  The  botly  of  the  ovum  may  bo  divided  into  an  inner 
kernel  containing  the  yolk-granules  and  an  outer  protoplasmatic  zone, 
of  which  the  very  outermost  thin  layer  is  clear,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  differentiated  from  the  broader,  deeper  laver,  which  is  granular 
and  constitutes  most  of  the  zone.  Frommann,  &9.1,  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  granules  in  the  ova  of  the  sea-urchin  are  part  of  the 
protoplasmic  reticulum:  in  the  living  egg  they  are  incessantly 
changing  in  shape  and  in  their  connections,  even  disappearing  and 
reappearing;  the  disappearance  Frommann  terms  liquefaction,  the 
reappeanince  a  new  formation.     It  seems  ht  me  possible  that  the 
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changes  !*e«'ii  are  probdbly  in  part  effects  of  contraction  in  the  reticu- 
lum. Tlie  nucleus  is  nearly  spherical,  always  eccentric  in  position, 
and  has  a  nucltxihis  whicli  in  the  fresii  specimen  shows  Hmueboid 
niovt'inentj'  even  at  oniinary  summer  temperatures  for  several  hours 
after  removal  from  the  ovary,  Xagcl,  88.1,  40*.  In  hardened  speci- 
mens the  nucleus  shows  its  retictiliim,  as  alreadj-  descrJbetl. 

In  certain  ova  there  has  lieen  observed  a  special  band  of  prot«- 
plasm  lea«ling  from  the  surface  of  the  ovum  to  the  egg  nucleus. 
This  ia  found  in  the  ovum  of  Petromyzon,  having  been  first  described 
and  figured  by  Calberia,  78.1,  who,  however,  erroneously  designated 
the  nucleus  as  the  female  pi-onucleus,  and  interpreted  it  aa  the  path- 
way iwrformed  for  the  passage  of  the  siwrmatozoon — an  error  which 
Boehm  bjis  corrected  by  showing  that  the  true  pi-onncleus  is  formed 
later.  As  shown  in  the  section  on  impregnation,  p.  (iii,  the  path- 
way of  tiie  spermatozoon  can  be  traced  in  certain  amphibian  ova. 

Peculiar  names  have  been  applied  to  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  of 
the  ovum,  and  are  still  in  general  use.  The  nucleus  was  first  dis- 
covered in  18:i(i  by  ^_ 
Purkinge  ("Sym-  ~ 
bolaj  ad  ovarium 
historiam,"lHf(i)in 
hiidh,  and  by  CV)ste 
(lft3T)  in  mam- 
mals, and  beiiune 
known  as  the  lesi- 
(ulaqenniuutivu, 
{F'lrkiiijf'xihfs 
ifUiictieii.  or  ger- 
minal vesicle). 
The  nucki>Ius  was 
first  descrilxtl  in 
is:i5  by  R.  Wag- 
ner, 36. 1,  and  be- 
came known  as 
the  germinative  or 
Wagnerian  spot  (  Wdfiiier'mhfi'  Fli-ck).  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1M!I  tiiat  Theixlore  Hchwjinn  for  the  first  time  interprettxi  the  ovum 
as  a  cell;  but  l)efore  then  the  terms  germinal  vesicle  and  germinal 
spot  had  established  themselves,  and  since  then  they  have  remained 
111  general  use. 

The  Envelopes  of  the  Ovum.— The  eggs  of  different  classes, 
anil  even  s[>eoies  of  animals,  are,  as  is  well  known,  extremely  unlike 
in  appearance.  The  dissimilarity  refers  chiefly  to  size,  to  the  char- 
actei  ot  the  yolk,  and  the  nature  and  numlter  of  membranes  or  other 
envelopes,  liy  which  the  ovmn  or  egg-cell  proper  is  surrounded. 
Thus  in  the  hen's  e^  the  yolk  alone  represents  the  part  correspond- 
ing to  tile  egg-cell,  while  the  white  of  the  egg  and  the  egg-shell  are 
only  secondary  envelopes,  tlit;  foniior  serving  to  nourish,  the  latter 
to  protect,  the  si^-called  i/olh.  \vliich  is  the  essential  part,  the  true 
egg  The  various  envelopes  which  eggs  ever  have  may  be  classed 
under  tour  categories;  Fir.if.  a  very  thin  and  delicate  one,  the 
proper   membrane  of  tbiM-cll   itself,  and  which  ought  always  tti  be 
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distini^ished  as  the  vitelline  membrane;  aecond,  the  ovarian  enve- 
lopes, which  are  secreted  around  the  egg-eel!  by  the  tissues  of  the 
ovarj';  third,  the  envelopes  secreted  by  the  oviduct,  which  may 
form  a  coating  of  nutritive  material,  or  a  protective  shell,  or  both, 
as  in  the  hen's  egg,  of  which  the  nutritive  white  ia  secTeted  bj'  the 
upper  part,  the  calcareous  shell  by  the  middle  part  of  the  oviduct; 
fourth,  coverings  secreted  by  accessory  glands,  such  as  the  slime  in 
which  the  eggs  of  snails  are  embedde<i,  or  the  tough  capsules  in 
which  leeches  lay  their  eggs.  By  adhering  to  this  classification  it  is 
possible  to  find  one's  way  through  the  labjTinth  of  special  descrip- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  review  here  the  manifold  variations  in 
the  ovarian  coverings  of  animals,  and  we  shall  attempt  only  to  de- 
scribe those  of  the  higher  forms. 

All  vertebrate  ova  probably  have  two  enveloiies .  first,  a  verj-  thin 
inner  one,  the  vitelline  membrane  proper;  nerond,  a  thicker  ovarian 
membrane,  known  as  the  zona  raduita  or  pell xvida.  The  vitelline 
membrane  is  described  by  Heape,  in  the  mole,  as  a  verj-  thin  but 
distinct  membrane  (Fig.  3j,  r.  in.),  immediately  against  the  yolk, 
separated  by  a  narrow  space  from  the  zona ,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  product  of  the  ovum  itself.  It  appears  a  short  time  before  the 
ovum  matures,  and  is  most  distinct  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  polar  globules ;  its  fate  during  segmentation  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. The  so-called  vitelline  membrane  (Dofterhavt)  of  amphibia 
is  really  the  homologue  of  the  zona  (Frommann).  Considerable 
doubt  in  regard  to  the. presence  of  this  membrane  in  vertebrates,  and 
especially  in  mammals,  has  been  expressed  by  various  writers,  but 
its  existence  seems  to  me  to  have  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  It 
was  first  described  by  Reichert  in  1841,  and  i^ain  by  H.  Meyer  in 
1842.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  redescribed  by  Ed.  van  Beneden, 
by  Heape,  and  others.  Balfour,  in  his  "  Embryologj-, "  pronounces  in 
favor  of  its  occurrence.  The  zona  radiota  (pellucida  of  C.  E.  v. 
Baer),  Fig.  35,  Z,  is  a  membrane,  usually  of 
^^^- — --  ^  considerable  thickness,  which  can  be  dietin- 

■'  guished  around    the    ovarian    ovum    quite 

//  .        early,  being  at  first  very  thin,  but  gradually 

mcreasing  in  thickness  until   it  attains  in 
man  a  diameter  of  al>out  20  n  in  the  mature 
ovum.     In  the  pig  tiie  diameter  becomes  7 
^  '  '      ^      to  il .«;  in  the  sheep,  7  to  12  ,";  in  the  cow,  7 

—"'^        '       to  S  :•■  (Schulin) ;  in  the  molo,  8  to  11  /i,  ac- 
cording to  Heajje.     In  the  mature  o\-um  it 
IS  a  tough,  clear,  glistening  memltrane.  verj- 
Fio.  30    (iMiiii  i.f  as.'niir      rcsistant  to  acids,  and  aoluHo  in  alkalies  only 
Afi°r  o-'hi'SIvIk""    '"  "'"      with  difficulty.     It  is  pierce<I  by  numerous 
radiating  [wrcs,  which  produce  the  api)ear- 
ance  to  which  the  tenn   zowt  rodUita  refers.     These  pores  were 
first    ol)served   by  Johannes    Midler    and    Remak  in  fish    eggs,* 
and  they  have  since  bfeen  observed  in  the  ova  of  many  other  verte- 
brates, including  several  species  of  mammalia.     It  is  pmbable  that 
they  always  exist,  despite  the  doubts  expressed  by  Schulin,  Liiid- 
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gren.  Von  Sehlen,  Nagel,  and  others.  While  the  ovum  is  still  in  the 
ovary  it  is  surrounded  by  the  cells  of  the  discus  proligerus ;  these 
cells  send  processes  through  the  pores  of  the  zona  (Fig.  3o) .  It 
is  now  commonly  supposed  that  these  pr<x*esses  are  channels  of  nutri- 
tion for  the  ovum.  Ihe  zona  is  somewhat  granular  in  its  outer  por- 
tion, next  the  cells  of  the  corona.  Balfour  has  suggesteil,  not  ver}" 
plausibly,  I  think,  that  the  granular  ix)rtion  does  not  belong  to  the 
zona,  but  represents  the  remains  of  a  hypothetical  primarj'  vitelline 
membrane,  within  which  the  zona  projjer  arose  subse<iuently.  An- 
other very  hy|x:>thetical  homology  is  suggested  by  Caldwell,  87.1, 
who  finds  two  membranes  around  the  ovarian  ovum  of  marsupials ; 
the  inner  membrane  resembles  the  ztma  pelliicida,  and  is  termed  by 
Caldwell  erroneously  the  vitelline  membrane;  the  outer  membrane 
is  the  proalbumen,  which,  during  the  jjassago  of  the  ovum  through 
the  oviduct,  swells  up  and  becomes  the  albuminous  envelojx?  of  the 
^Kg'  Caldwell  homologizes  the  inner  clear  layer  of  the  z<jna  of  the 
placental  mammals  with  the  zona  of  marsupials,  and  the  outer  gran- 
ular layer  with  the  proalbumen.  In  Petromyzon  (Boehm,  88. 1),  as 
in  some  teleosts  (J.  Brock,  TS.l),  there  are  two  ovarian  envelopes 
which  are  quite  probably  homologous  with  two  envelojx^s  found  in 
marsupialia,  but  that  the  zomi  of  the  placentalia  represents  two 
envelopes  united  in  one  is,  at  least,  very  uncertain.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  zona  nidiatu  is  to  l>e  regaixleil  as  a  m<Klified  intercellu- 
lar substance,  and  that  the  processes  going  through  itsjxjres  are  to  l)e 
homologized  with  the  ordinary  intercellular  pR>toplasmic  bridges  of 
epithelial  cells. 

Heape  thus  describes  the  jwres  of  the  zona  in  the  mole:  "The 
radially  striated  api^earance  of  the  zona  has  long  l^een  shown  to  be 
due  to  a  vast  numljer  of  tin  ^  canals  i)assing  radially  through  it.  The 
canals,  I  find,  o{)en  on  the  inner  side  of  the  zona  by  a  slightly  dilated 
mouth,  while  on  Jthe  outer  side  of  the  zona  they  communicate  with 
the  exterior  by  a  considerably  wider  opening,  Fig.  35.  Into  the 
external  openings  of  these  canals  I  have  been  able  to  ti*ace  prolonga- 
tions of  those  cells  of  the  discus  which  are  immediatelv  in  contact 
therewith.  Fig.  oh^  and  there  api>ears  to  me  no  nx)m  to  doubt  tliat 
the  contents  of  these  follicular  cells  an:  thus  rendered  available  for  the 
nutriment  and  growth  of  the  ovum." 

The  term  in  icrop!/le  is  ust^l  to  designate  a  jiassage  through  the 
enveloi)es  of  the  ovum,  which  series  to  admit  the  spermatozoon. 
The  micropyle  is  j)rc»sent  in  many  invertebrate  ova,  notably  in  those 
of  insects,  and  may  have  a  quite  complicate<l  structure.  In  the 
vertebrates  it  is  very  rarely  found,  having  liet^n  thus  far  j)ositively 
demonstrated  only  in  certain  tel«.Mjst  eggs.  Callx^rhi,  78.1,  affinned 
that  a  micropyle  was  pres«*nt  in  Pt'tromyzon ;  but  Boehm.  after  a 
later  and  more  thorough  investigation,  88.1,  expressly  denies  its  ex- 
istence, Kupffer  and  BentK*ke.  78.2,  having  prc»viously  shown  that 
the  s|)ennatozoa  |x.»netrated  the  lanipn»y  ovum  at  several  jnnnts. 
Sundry  authoi*s  from  time  to  time  have  asserttnl  that  a  microj)yle 
was  present  in  the  mamamlian  ovum,  but  tin*  evidence  against  it 
seems  to  me  conclusive. 

The  corona  radiata  is  the  name  given  to  the  env»*loi)e  of  cells  of 
the  discus  jiroligerus,  which  adheres  for  a  short  time  to  the  zona 
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radiata  when  the  ovi:m  is  discharged  from  the  Graafian  follicle. 
The  corona  may  be  represented  only  by  a  few  patches  of  cells,  or 
may  be  a  complete  envelope;  in  either  case  the  cells  are  entirely 
lost  soon  after  the  ovum  begins  its  descent  through  the  Fallopian 
tube.  The  egg  of  Lepidosteus  has  two  envelopes;  the  outer  one  is 
homologized  by  Beard  with  the  corona  radiata,  but  E.  L.  Mark,  90. 1 , 
denies  this  homolog>\ 

The  disappearance  of  the  zona  has  been  specially  studied  by  Tour- 
neux  et  Hermann  (C.  R.  Soc.  Biol.,  Paris,  1887,  p.  49),  who  found 
that  it  could  be  distinguished  in  rabbits'  ova  of  ninet>'-five  hours, 
but  not  in  those  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  hours.  According  to 
Hensen  the  zona  in  guinea-pigs  is  ruptured,  and  the  ovum  escapes 
during  the  descent  through  the  oviduct. 

Polarity  of  the  Ovum.— The  mature  egg-cell  has  a  distinct 
axis,  the  two  poles  of  which  are  unlike  in  character,  while  around 
the  axis  there  is  a  complete  radial  symmetry  so  far  as  known.  In 
my  opinion  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  poles  is  that  the 
nucleus  is  nearer  one  than  the  other,  and  consequently  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  egg-cell  is  more  concentrated  at  one  pole  than  at  the 
other ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  nucleus  usually  has  an  accumula- 
tion of  protoplasm  around  it.  The  eccentric  position  of  the  nucleus 
is,  I  think,  probably  universal.  Curiously  it  is  frequently  stated 
that  the  nucleus  lies  in  simple  ova  in  the  centre,*  and  the  notion  is 
prevalent  that  the  accumulation  of  yolk  is  the  cause  of  the  eccentric 
position  in  certain  ova.  This  notion  is  not  quite  correct ;  on  the  con- 
trary', we  must  assume  that  the  position  of  the  nucleus  causes  the 
eccentricity  of  the  yolk  material.  There  is  unquestionably  a  strong 
tendency  for  nucleus  and  protoplasm  to  keep  company ;  thus  we  see 
when  cells  are  connected  with  one  another  by  protoplasmatic  bridges, 
a  main  cell-body  around  each  nucleus.  Again,  within  single  cells,  the 
protoplasm  often  forms  a  court  around  the  nucleus  and  a  looser  net- 
work throughout  the  rest  of  the  cell ;  in  ova  with  nicomplete  segmen- 
tation each  nucleus  is  iml^edded  in  its  special  accumulation  of  proto- 
plasm; it  appears  to  me,  accordingly,  that  the  disposition  in  the  egg- 
cell  is  only  a  special  instance  of  a  more  general  principle. 

The  eccentric  position  of  the  ovic  nucleus  is  due  to  as  yet  un- 
known causes;  but  being  given  it  determines  the  accumulation  of 
yolk-grains  at  the  opposite  pole;  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
developing  egg-cell  the  nucleus  becomes  eccentric  liefore  the  yolk- 
g^ains  appear.  The  amount  of  yolk  undoubtedly  affects  the  degree 
of  the  nuclear  eccentricity.  The  nucleus  reigns  over  a  compara- 
tively small  territory,  within  which  there  is  no,  or  but  very  little, 
yolk-matter  developed ;  in  all  vertebnite  ova  the  perinuclear  proto- 
plasm touches  the  vitelline  membrane  and  marks  externally  the  site 
of  th«  nuclear  or  so-called  "  animal"  pole.  In  the  rest  of  the  egg-cell 
the  yolk-grains  may  be  freely  develoj)ed,  and  as  they  increase  in 
number  and  size  there  is  a  corresponding  distention  of  the  region  of 
the  cell  which  they  occupy.  This  distention  may  go  so  far  that, 
as  in  the  birds'  ovum,  the  perinuclear  territory  is  minute  compared 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  deutoplasmic  territory,  and  consequently 

*  For  example  O.  Hertwijr.  1H8H.  1.  p.  H.  says  '  das  K«Minblaschen  luj;t*rt  >?ew(>huiich  in  der 
Mitte  des  Eies,    yet  lii8  own  flj^res  correctly  represent  it  as  eccentric. 
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the  nucleus  lies  far  away  from  the  centre  of  the  ovum.*  The  yolk- 
grains  centre  about  the  pole  op|)osite  the  nucleus,  which  might 
therefore  be  called  the  vitelline  or  deutoplasmic  pole,  though  it  is 
still  generally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of  vegetative  pole, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  long  ago. 

F.  M.  Balfour,  in  his  '*  Comparative  Embrj'^olog}',"  divided  ova  into 
three  classes,  as  follows:  1st,  alecithaU  without  any  deutoplasm; 
2d,  telolecithal^  with  the  deutoplasm  collected  opposite  the  animal 
pole;  3d,  centrolecithal^  with  the  deutoplasm  in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded by  a  cortex  of  protoplasm.  It  is  j^robable  that  all  ova  are 
telolecithal  in  the  sense  that  they  have  a  nuclear  pole,  and  that  the 
yolk-matter  is  developed  away  from  the  nuclear  pole.  The  alecithal 
ova  are  those  in  which  the  nuclear  eccentricity  is  at  a  minimum; 
the  cent roleci thai  ova,  which  occur  only  among  invertebrates,  are 
likely  to  prove  to  be  really  telolecithal.  All  known  vertebrate  ova  are 
telolecithal. 

The  polarity  of  the  ovum  dominates  the  pr(X*ess  of  the  ripening  of 
the  egg-cell,  and  has  a  very  imjwrtant  influence  on  the  process  of 
segmentation  after  impregnation.  The  extent  of  this  domination 
has  been  thus  summarized  ])y  E.  L.  Mark,  81.1,  515:  '*The  migra- 
tion of  the  genninative  vesicle  toward  a  definite  iH>iut  of  the  sur- 
face; the  radial  jxjsition  assumed  ])y  the  maturation  spindles;  the 
waves  of  constriction  which  precede  the  formation  of  the  jx^lar 
globules,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  sizes  of  the  latter;  the  union 
of  the  pronuclei  at  a  ix)iut  nearer  the  primary  than  the  secondary 
pole,  and  the  consequently  (?)  eccentric  position  of  the  first  seg- 
mentation spindle;  the  appearance  of  the  first  segmentation 
furrow  earlier  at  the  primary  than  at  the  opposite  ix)le;  the  for- 
mation of  pseudoixxlia-like  elevations,  often  most  conspicuous  at 
the  primary  pole ;  the  accumidation  of  finely  gnmular  protoplasm  at 
the  secondary  \hAq  after  the  elimination  of  the  polar  globules ;  and 
the  appearance  of  '  polar  rings '  and  *  ring  rays  (Clepsine)  at  both 
ends  of  the  primitive  axis,  are  all  indications  of  a  |)olar  differentia- 
tion of  the  egg. " 

The  ix>larity  of  the  ovum  also  evinces  itself  in  the  difference  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  jx)les ;  usually,  as  in  mammals,  birds, 
amphibians,  many  fish  and  invertebrates,  the  deutoplasmic  pole  is 
heavier,  and  the  ovum  always  presents  the  animal  pole  upijemiost 
as  soon  as  it  is  left  free  to  turn ;  in  the  ripe  mammalian  egg  the 
volk  has  ro<)m  to  turn  within  the  zona :  hence  when  the  fresh  ovum  is 
examineil  under  the  micrusco|)e,  the  animal  pole  is  toward  the  ob- 
8er\'er  and  the  eccentric  position  of  the  nucleus  cannot  be  obser\'ed. 
In  various  |)elagic  teleost  ova  the  animal  ix)le  is  the  heavier,  and  the 
embryo  develops  accordingly  on  the  under  side  of  the  egg. 

Maturation  of  the  Ovum. — The  term  maturation  is  restrictetl 
by  usage  to  the  series  of  phenomena  accompanying  the  expulsion 
of  the  |x>lar  globules  which  (xcui-s  after  the  egg-cell  has  attained  its 
full  size,  and  just  Ix^fore  or  just  after  the  separation  of  the  ovum 
from  the  ovar>\  A  jxilar  globule  is  a  small,  nucleated  mass,  extruded 
fnjm  a  fully-growni  egg-cell. 

When  an  ovum  i<  al)out  to  mature  its  nucleus  moves  nearer  that 

'  J   ▲.  Ryd»rr  lia^  |iiilWi«hH<l  a  s«*ziii-i^>iMiIar  iliflcusflioa  of  nuclear  displaiN^uu^nt.  H3.  1. 
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point  of  the  surface  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  ani- 
mal pole,  and  there  also  occurs  a  contraction  of  the  vitellus.  The 
centrifugal  movement  of  the  nucleus  was  first  observed  by  Von 
Baer,  27.1,  21>,  in  the  hen's  egg,  and  has  since  been  seen  by  very 
numerous  observers  and  in  very  numerous  species ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  an  unvariable  phenomenon.  Concerning  the 
force  which  moves  the  nucleus  we  have  no  definite  conception ;  for 
discussion  of  the  question,  see  Whitman,  87.3.  The  contraction  of 
the  yolk  is  prolxibh'  also  a  constant  phenomenon ;  it  is  apparently 
effected  by  the  expulsion  of  fluid  from  the  protoplasm,  so  that  a  clear 
space  separates  the  zona  and  yolk.  The  observations  have  not  been  , 
coUateil  yet  on  this  point,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether  there 
is  a  constant  rule  as  to  the  extent  and  epoch  of  the  contraction. 

After  reaching  the  surface  the  nucleus  as  such  disappears.  This 
fact  was  known  to  Purkinje,  30.1,  15,  the  discoverer  of  the  nucleus, 
and  has  been  shown  to  occur  in  all  eggs  which  have  been  accurately 
examined.  K.  E.  von  Baer  maintained  both  in  18*27  and  subse- 
quently, 37.1,  4  and  1),  37.1,  28,  157,  297,  the  opinion  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  germinal  vesicle  was  connected  with  the  maturation 
of  the  ovum — a  conclusion  which  is  now  established  beyond  ques- 
tion. Reichert  in  184G,  46.1,  190,  205,  maintained  that  the  disap- 
pearance was  the  first  result  of  impregnation,  and  in  this  error  he  has 
had  several  followers  (A.  lliiller,  Haeckel,  Biitschli,  and  others). 
In  birds  the  nucleus  assumes  a  very  large  size,  and  migrates  to  the 
surface  of  the  ovum,  when  it  disappears  as  shown  by  Oellacher. 
M.  Holl,  90.1,  records  that  in  a  newly  hatched  chick  the  ova  meas- 
ured about  14  /i  X  9  /*,  while  an  ovum  nearly  ready  to  leave  the  ovary 
measured  40  X  35  mm ;  in  the  former  the  nucleus  was  about  9  //,  in 
the  latter  315  x  117  /i  in  diameter.  No  polar  globules  have  yet  been 
observed  in  birds,  though  we  must  assume  that  they  are  formed. 

The  disapjiearance  of  the  germinal  vesicle  is  only  apparent,  not 
actual,  being  in  reality  a  metamorphosis.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
step  is  the  discharge  of  nuclear  fluid  {Kernsaff)  into  the  surrounding 
protoplasm.  This  is  indicated  by  two  apjiearances — 1st,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  nucleus,  the  outline  of  which  becomes  shrivelled ;  2d,  a 
clear  space  which  arises  around  the  nucleus.  The  shrivelling  of  the 
nucleus  has  l)een  observed  in  several  mammals  (Van  Beneden,  Rein, 
Bellonci,  Tafani)  in  various  vertebrates — as,  for  instance,  in  teleosts 
by  Oellacher,  72.1,  3,  in  Amphibia  by  O.  Schultze,  87.1,  and  in 
manv  invertebrates,  ^.7.,Serpula  bv  Schenk  (Sitzber.  Wien.  Akad. 
LXX.Abth.  3,  291-294,  1875),  in  Hydra  by  Klemenberg,  72.1,  42,  in 
Asterocanthion  by  Ed.  van  Beneden,  76. 1 .  The  clear  perinuclear  space 
has  l)een  noticed  es]Decially  in  Anura  by  Gotte,  75.1,  20-22,  and  O. 
Schultze,  87.  J,  217.  The  second  step  is  the  dissolution  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nucleus,  so  that  the  nuclear  contents  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with,  and  partly  mix  with,  the  cell-plasma.  Verj" 
likely  this  mixture  of  nuclear  and  cell  substance  is,  as  O.  Schultze 
suggests,  87. 1,  215,  one  of  the  essential  factors  of  maturation.  The 
dissolution  of  the  nuclear  membrane  has  been  found  to  occur  in  so 
many  species  that  we  may  safely  predicate  it  of  all.  We  now  find 
the  contents  of  the  nucleus  lying  together  in  the  centre  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  animal  jK)le.     The  contents  themselves  are  altered  in 
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ctiaraet«r,  the  most  noticeable  chuiige  being  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cbrumatin  into  separate  granules  in  niamiiialu  the  formation  of  the 
granules  by  the  cleavage  of  the  nucleolus  »K.cur3  aftei  the  nucleus 
has  begun  its  inigrati<)n  (van  Beneden  Bellonci,  Tafani),  m  Am 
pliibia  the  nucleus  becomes  multinucleate  duimg  the  earlj  growth 
of  the  ovum.  The  achromatic  substance  or 
reticulum  of  the  nucleus  api>ears  as  threads 
often  very  difficult  to  recognize. 

The  threaiis  and  granules  proceed  to  group 
tbeinselves  into  a  iipindle-Hhap<;d  bod\ ,  the  so 
callotl  nuclear  spindle  (AVrw.s/x/K/W)    which   , 
lies  more  or  less  nearly  in  tlic  radius  of  the 
ovum  and  has  one  of  its  ends  cI<iso  to  the  sur 
face  of  the  yolk.  Fig.  jS,  up.     The  achromatic 
threads  run  from  jxtle  to  polo  of  the  spindle, 
the  chn»natin  granules  lie   in   the  centre  of 
the  spindle  in  one  plane  and  produce  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  transverse  l>and  or  disc  (Straas-   HtemopJ  «' 
burger's  Kernplatfc) ;  each  chromatin  granule  J^  KHj""^ 
is  iLssociated  with  one  of  the  spindle-threads,   "'k- 
Each  pointeil  end  of  the  spin<lle  lies  just  within 

a  rounded  clear  space,  fiinn  which,  and  not  from  the  end  of  the  spin- 
dle, radiates  threads  in  the  yolk,  whence  results  a  figure  like  a  con- 
ventional sun.  The  %vhole  spindle  with  the  two  suns  has  been 
named  the  amphia.tier.  As  amphiasters  occur  in  connection  with 
ortliiiar>-  iiidirt>ct  cell-division  the  distinctive  term  arvhiamphiaster 
lias  been  proposed  for  those  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  polar 
globules.  Sometimes  as  in  Liimix,  Mark,  81.1,  the  astral  rays  are 
not  straight,  but  cui^ed  as  in  a  turbine.  In  amphibian  ova  only  a 
portion  of  the  granules  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  chromatin, 
while  the  majority  of  thcni  are  mingle<l  with  the  yolk  (0.  Schultze) ; 
it  is  possible  that  this  modification  is 
conncctetl  with  the  bii^  amount  of  yolk 
and  will  l>e  found  in  other  vertebrate 
ova.  In  the  ova  of  mammals  (all?)  the 
chromatin  enters  into  the  "  Kentpltttfe." 
The  shape  of  the  spindle  varies,  as  does 
also  the  distribution  of  the  granules  of 
the  nuclear  plate,  thus.  In  the  guinea- 
pig,  the  ends  are  pointed  and  the  threads 
are  straight,  so  the  outline  of  the  spindle 
is  like  a  diamond ;  in  the  bat  the  spindle 
is  barrel-shaped  and  the  threads  are 
cur\-e(l.  In  certain,  possibly  in  all,  cases 
the  spindle,  when  first  formed,  ties  ob- 
uii-. /.  y    Aru-ro  MrnniK  liijuelv.  and  subsequently  becomes  erect 

to  the  surface,  iis  Whitman  observed  in  the  leech  (Clepsine,  78.2) ; 
for  further  reference,  see  O.  Schultze,  87.1,  21!t-3'-il.  The  reason  for 
the  obliquitj'  and  the  following  erection  is  imknown. 

The  next  changes  may  be  followed  with  the  help  of  Pig.  3(t.  The 
spindle,  driven  by  an  undiscovered  power,  continues  the  centrifugal 
movement  until  it  is  partly  extruded  from  the  e^,  as  shown  in  the 
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figure ;  the  projecting  eiiil  is  enclosed  in  a  distinct  maiiS  of  protoplaBtn, 
p.g.,  which  is  constricted  around  its  base.  The  fragments  of  chro- 
matin have  each  divided  into  two,  and  one-half  of  eacli  fragment 
has  moved  toward  one  end,  the  other  half  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  spindle.  The  lialf-fragments  of  each  set  move  together,  hence 
there  seem  to  be  two  plates  within  the  spindle.  The  translation  of 
the  groujjs  of  chromatin  grains  continues  until  they  reach  the  ends 
of  the  spindle;  the  achromatic  threads  then  break  through  in  the 
middle.  Thus  the  original  nucleus,  or  at  least  jmrt  of  it,  has  been 
divided.  There  are  now  two  maases  of  nuclear  substance — one  in  the 
ovum,  the  other  in  a  little  appendage  to  tlie  ovum;  this  appendage 
is  the  first  polar  globule;  its  nuclear  substance  does  not  develop  into 
a  complete  nucleiis. 

The  remnants  of  the  egg-cell  nucleus  within  the  ovum  undergo 

further  changes.    Usuallj-when  the  amphiastral  (indirect  or  kinetic) 

division  of  a  nucleus  is  over,  the  separated  nuclear  masses  resume 

the  structure  of  a  normal  resting  nucleus ;  but  in  the  ovum,  as  Plat- 

ner,  89.1,  has  especially  noted,  the  nuclear  remnants  change  directlj- 

into  a  second  spindle,  which  lies  as  did  the  first  within  the  protoplasm 

of  the  animal  iiole,  and  likewise  gives  rise  to  an  amphiaster  {second 

^  arrhiamphiaster,    zveifes  liicktiingsspin- 

^-  ' '.%-  del).    The  second  spindle  even  more  clearly 

'^^"~33  ^^^^  ^''^  fi'^'  liss  been  observed  to  occupj' 

ii~~  _f  an  oblique  ]K>sition,  as  in  mammals  (Bellon- 

ci,  85.1),  oreven  parallel  with  the  surface, 

(T\     '  as  in  amphibians  (0.  Schultze,  87.1)  and 

^  certain  Crustacea,  Weismann  and  Ischika- 

^^^'  wa,  88.4.     This  spindle  pro<luces  a  second 

"^       polar  globule  in  similar  manner  to  the  first; 

■^  the  globule  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 

Fio  SD— Ovum  or  NVph^iisCtt  first.  and  is  at  least  sometimes  connected 

^^ii?^ibu'i'«"/'™»i''p>^-   ''"*'^  ^*''**^  *''®  ^^^*  globule  and  with  the 

nuc'ir-us :  IN.   nmi'e ' pn.nucieus.   ovum.     Sometimes  the  first  globule  divides 

ter-..    erKrig.  j^^^  ^^,^   pj^   .y^^  ^^  ^^j  they  may  remain 

connected  together.  Tlie  oonnectitm  of  the  globules  with  the  yolk 
persists  for  some  time,  and  in  the  case  of  leeches  is  not  dissolved  imtil 
segmentation  begins. 

The  polar  globules  ultimately  disappear — how  is  not  exactly  known. 
That  they  take  no  part  in  the  further  historj'  of  the  ovum  may  be 
considered  established ;  for  they  break  off  and  may  often  be  seen  in 
mammals  knocking  about  within  the  zona,  while  the  ovum  is  devel- 
oping after  impregnation,  and  they  then  present  a  hyaline  appear- 
ance, as  if  slowly  degenerating. 

The  number  of  polai"  globules,  as  Weismann  and  Ischikawa, 
87.2,88.4.  first  explicitly  demonstrated,  is  two.  According  to 
these  authors,  88.4,  590.  two  polar  globules  have  been  shown  to  occur 
in  8  species  of  crelenterates,  .'i  of  plathelminths,  fi  nemathelminths, 
1  zephyrean,  10  annelids,  5  echinoilerms,  2'2  niollusks,  (i  tunicates,  1 
bryozoon,  15  crustaceans,  0  insects,  II  vertebrates.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  two  polar  globules  are  necessarj"  for  the  complete 
maturation  of  the  ovum,  juid  that  until  they  are  formed  impregna- 
tion cannot  take  place.     On  the  other  hand,  Blochmann  discovered 
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that  in  a  parthenogenetic  ovum  there  is  only  one  polar  globule 
formed,  and  Weismann  and  Ischikawa,  88.4,  have  shown  that  this 
is  true  of  many  and  presumably  of  all  parthenogenetic  ova — that  is, 
of  ova  which  develop  without  fertilization.  For  the  theoretical 
consideration  of  the  polar  globules,  see  below. 

The  polar  globules  appear  to  have  been  seen  as  long  ago  as  1837 
by  Dumortier  in  gasteropods,  and  in  18i0  by  the  elder  Van  Beneden, 
and  in  184*2  in  the  rabbit  by  Bischoflf.  Fr.  Miiller  observed  them 
more  carefully  in  181^8,  and  detecteii  their  constant  relation  to  the 
planes  of  segmentation,  and  gave  them  the  current  German  name  of 
Richtungskorperchen.  Robin,  in  1802,  termed  them  globules  po- 
laires^  which,  translated,  liiis  become  the  accepted  English  designa- 
tion. Biitschli,  76. 1 ,  in  1 8T(),  first  led  the  way  toward  a  correct  con- 
ception of  the  origin  of  the  globules,  and  about  the  same  time  came 
the  independent  researches  of  O.  Hertwig,  whose  able  memoirs,  76. 1, 
77.1,  77.2,  78. 1,  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  work. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  the  investigations  of  Fol  and  many 
otliers.  From  these  studies  we  possess  a  tolerable  general  concep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  ix>lar  globules,  but  the  comparative  study  of 
the  details  and  variations  remains  for  the  future. 

After  the  formation  of  the  second  polar  globule  there  is  a  small 
group  of  chromatin  elements  and  achromatic  threads,  which,  since 
they  have  Ixjen  halved  twice,  represent  approximately  one-fourth,  not 
of  the  whole  egg  nucleus,  but  of  so  much  thereof  as  entered  into  the 
formation  of  the  first  jjolar  spindle.  The  nuclear  remnant  lies  close 
to  the  animal  pole  and  in  the  cleiir  protojJasm ;  it  is  the  so-called 
female  pronucleus^  the  history  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
species  of  animal.  Three  tendencies  are  known  to  affect  the  pro- 
nucleus— namely,  to  move  toward  a  central  position  in  the  ovum ;  to 
unite  with  the  male  pronucleus  as  soon  as  that  is  formed  out  of  the 
s))ermatozoon,  which  enters  the  ovum  to  fertilize  it,  and  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  membranate  nucleus.  As  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  male  pronucleus  is  variable,  the  other  tendencies  l)eing 
more  constant,  the  exact  history  of  the  female  pronucleus  may  be 
said  to  depend  principally  upon  the  appearance  of  the  male  pro- 
nucleus. The  earlier  that  event,  the  less  does  the  female  proimcleus 
move  centripetally,  and  the  less  does  it  assume  a  nuclear  form.  In 
mammals  as  in  echinodenns,  the  female  pronucleus  acquires  a  mem- 
brane, and  lies,  when  the  si>ermatozoon  enters,  near  the  centre.  It 
is  very  much  smaller  than  the  egg  nucleus  (compare  Figs.  30  and 
39),  and  is  remarkable  for  its  homogeneous  apjx^arance  and  the  ab- 
sence of  nucleoli.  In  other  animals,  e.g,  Petromyzon,  it  is  merely 
a  cluster  of  granules.  For  further  details  as  to  the  pronuclei,  see  the 
following  section  on  impregnation. 

The  time  when  the  polar  globules  are  formed  varies,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  animal  may  be  before  or  after  the  egg-cell  leaves  the 
ovar}'.  In  placental  mammals  the  maturation  always  begins,  so  far 
as  faiown,  in  the  ovar^%  and  may  be  completed  there,  or  it  may  go 
on  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  as  Tafani,  89.1,  114,  states  is  the  case  in 
white  mice.  Our  knowledge  of  the  maturation  of  the  mammalian 
ovum  is  very  imperfect,  and  rests  almost  exclusively  uix)n  observa- 
tions on  bats  and  rodents  (rabbits,  mice,  rats,  and  guinea-pigs),  and 
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even  on  these  the  observations  are  very  incomplete.  See  Ed.  van 
Beneden,  80.1,Van  Beneden  et  Julin,  Rein,  83.1,  Bellonci,  86.1, 
Tafani,  89.1. 

III.  Ovulation. 

The  process  of  ovulation,  or  the  discharge  of  the  ovum  from  the 
ovary,  has  to  be  considered  from  both  the  morphological  and  physio- 
logical standpoint.  The  discharge  results  from  structural  changes  in 
the  Graafian  follicle,  and  these  changes  continue  after  the  departure 
of  the  ovum,  transforming  the  Graafian  follicle  into  a  so-called  cor- 
pus luteum.  Concerning  the  physiology  of  ovulation  we  know  al- 
most nothing  beyond  the  coincidence  in  some  species  of  mammals  of 
the  time  of  the  bursting  of  the  follicle  with  certain  periodic  changes 
in  the  uterus. 

Ovulational  Metamorphosis  of  the  Graafian  Follicle. — 
The  mature  follicle  measures  some  0  by  12  millimetres,  being  elon- 
gated in  the  same  direction  as  the  ovary,  but  its  dimensions  are 
variable.  The  granulosa  is  ver}'  thin,  and  its  cells  show  signs  of  a 
fatty  degeneration.  It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  this  degeneration 
progresses  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  involves  the  loosening  of  the 
granulosa  cells ;  for  loose  cells,  granules,  and  fragments  are  found  in 
the  liquor  foUiculi.  The  cavity  of  the  follicle  is  very  large  and  filled 
with  the  fluid,  which  seems  to  be  under  pressure,  since  it  spurts  out 
with  considerable  force  when  the  follicle  is  pricked.  It  is  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  that  Coste  attributes  the  rupture  of  the  follicle.  Wal- 
deyer  in  Strieker's  "Gewebelehre,"  p.  571,  describes  a  growth  of  the 
wall  of  the  follicle,  w^hich  causes  it  to  form  a  series  of  folds  which 
protrude  into  the  follicle;  this  ingrowth  prcxluces  the  force  that  exi)els 
the  ovum.  Unfortunately,  Waldeyer  does  not  state  on  what  animal 
his  observations  were  made;  they  certainly  do  not  apply  to  the 
human  species,  for  there  is  in  man  no  considerable  growth  of  the 
follicular  wall  until  after  the  rupture.  The  stigma  becomes,  mean- 
while, very  thin,  and  finall\^  breaks  through.  Coste's  observations, 
47. 1,  172,  on  rabbits  eight  or  ten  hours  after  the  coitus,  showed  that 
the  rupture  is  not  abrupt  but  gradual,  the  membranes  of  the  follicle 
giving  way  first,  and  the  peritoneum  a  little  later.  When  the  stigma 
breaks,  the  liquor  foUiculi,  together  with  the  ovum  surrounded  by  the 
discus  proligenis,  escapes,  and  the  ovulation,  seiisn  strictn^  is  com- 
pleted. The  fate  of  the  cells  of  the  tunica  granulosa  is  uncertain, 
though  Benckiser,  84.1,  has  shown  that  in  the  pig  they  disappear 
at  the  time  of  or  soon  after  the  rupture.  I  consider  it  probable  that 
they  are  lost  in  man  at  the  time  the  o\'um  escapes ;  it  may  be  that 
they  degenerate;  it  must  be  mentioneii  that  some  writers  maintain 
that  the  granulosa  persists  and  takes  part  in  the  further  metamor- 
phoses of  the  follicle.  At  the  time  of  the  rupture  there  occurs  a 
hemorrhage  of  blood  into  the  emptied  follicle,  and  this  blo^xl  forms 
a  clot  which  fills  up  the  entire  follicle,  and  is  knowTi  as  the  corpus 
hemorrhagicnin.  The  hemorrhage  may  vary  in  amount  or  even 
be  wanting  altogether,  as  Benckiser,  84. 1,  found  in  8  cases  out  of  100 
in  the  pig.  Leopold  expressly  states,  83.1,  that  when  the  follicle  rup- 
tures at  the  menstrual  period  it  is  always  filled  and  distendeil  by 
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blood  filling  it,  but  when  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  intermenstrual 
period  the  hemorrhage  is  small  or  altogether  wanting;  the  presence 
of  blood  is  therefore  not  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  the  corpus. 
When  the  follicle  contains  no  blood  it  is  filled  with  a  whitish  coagu- 
lum  of  unknown  origin  (Coste,  47. 1 , 1.  245) .  The  coagulum,  whether 
of  blootl  or  not,  is  rapidly  penetrated  by  tissue  which  grows  into  it 
from  the  wall  of  the  follicle,  accompanied  by  numerous  blood-vessels; 
the  cells  of  this  tissue  have  two  principal  forms,  His,  66.2,  18G-187: 
first,  spindle-shaped  connective- tissue  cells,  which  lie  principally 
around  the  blcxxl- vessels;  second,  large  cells,  which  contain  granules 
i)f  a  pigment,  called  lutein  from  its  color;  these  cells  are  the  lutein- 
cells,  and  are  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  metamorphosed  clot, 
to  the  margin  of  which  they  impart  a  bright  yellow  color,  whence 
the  name  corpus  luteum.  The  ingrowing  tissue  is  derived  from  the 
inner  layer  of  the  tlieca  folliculi.  That  the  blood-vessels  and  spindle- 
cells  have  this  origin  has  long  been  the  generally  accepted  opinion, 
and  though  the  origin  of  the  lutein-cells  is  under  dispute  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  arise  exclusively  from  the  connective-tissue  cells  of 
the  theca  interna,  which  liegin  to  enlarge  even  before  the  follicle 
finally  bursts,  and  to  charge  themselves  with  lutein  granules.  Cer- 
tain writers  attribute  the  origin  of  these  cells  to  the  granulosa  either 
wholly  (Exner  and  Call)  or  in  part  ( Waldeyer) .  Peculiar  is  Beu- 
lin's  view  in  his  Konigsberg  dissertation,  18TT,  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  membrana  propria  folliculi.  Benckiser's  observations,  84. 1 , 
prove  conclusively  that  in  the  pig  the  lutein-cells  arise  exclusively 
from  the  theca  interna.  This  view  I  accept  for  man  also,  not  only 
on  accoimt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  made  in  support  of  it 
(see  His,  65.2,  and  Frommann,  86.3),  but  also  because  specimens 
of  my  own  show  that  there  is  no  granulosa  in  the  human  corpus 
hemorrhagicum,  while  the  young  lutein-cells  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  fibrous  tunica  propria.  In  consequence  of  their  site  of 
development  the  lutein-cells  and  vessels  form  a  band  around  the 
coagulum,  and  owing  to  its  own  growth  this  yellow  band  soon  be- 
comes folded.  The  central  portion  of  the  corpus  luteum  long  re- 
mains distinguishable  as  a  separate  nucleus. 

The  exact  history  of  the  corpus  luteum  varies  according  as  ovula- 
tion is  followed  by  pregnancy  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  the  corpus  is 
entirely  resorbed  in  a  few  weeks ;  in  the  former  it  persists  until  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  Wo  distinguish  accordingly  the  corpus 
luteum  of  menstruation  from  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy,  or 
corpus  luteum  verum  of  authors. 

The  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  begins  with  a  blood-clot.  "  The 
more  recent  the  date  of  the  menstrual  flow,  the  fresher  is  the  clot  in 
the  cavity  of  a  ruptured  Graafian  follicle,  and  the  less  change  has 
taken  place  in  its  surrounding  wall.  A  few  days  later  the  wall  be- 
gins to  be  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  this  enlargement  within  a 
confined  space  causes  it  to  become  folded  upon  itself  in  short  zigzag 
re<luplications,  mainly  at  the  deeper  part  of  the  follicle.  As  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  the  entire  wall  participates  in  tiie  hypertroph}'.  Its 
convolutions  are  extended  and  multiplied,  often  in  a  very  compli- 
cated manner.  They  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  encroach 
upon  the  central  (»lot,  and  become  pressed  against  each  other,  form- 
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ing  by  their  coalescence  a  thickened,  ghuidular-l(x>king  envelope. 
Previously  to  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle  its  wall  is  a  uniformly 
smooth,  vascular  membrane,  not  more  than  one- fourth  of  a  milli- 
metre in  thickness.  After  the  rupture,  its  thickness  increases  to 
one-half  a  millimetre ;  but  as  the  foldings  above  described  grow  in 
number  and  in  depth  and  crowd  against  each  other  laterally,  the 
apparent  thickness  of  the  envelope  thus  formed  becomes  much 
greater,  and  may  reach  three  or  even  four  millimetres,  especiall}'  at 
the  dt»epest  part  of  the  follicle.  In  this  way  tliere  is  pnxluced,  dur- 
ing the  intermenstrual  period,  a  cot-pus  Inteum^  occupying  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ovary  immediately  beneath  the  superficial  cicatrix 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  rui)tured  follicle.  At  this  time  the  cen- 
tral clot  is  red  and  gelatinous,  while  the  convoluted  wall  is  of  a  light 
rosy  hue,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  a  yellowish  tint.  Subsequently 
the  whole  structure  diminishes  in  size,  and  the  convoluted  wall  as- 
sumes a  more  decided  yellow"  (Dalton,  78.1,  p.  18). 

Leopold,  83. 1,  distinguishes  between  the  typical  and  atypical  cor- 

Eora,  the  former  being  those  which  start  at  the  menstrual  epoch  and 
ave  a  blood-clot,  a  result  probably  of  the  ovarian  hyperaemia,  the 
latter  beginning  intermenstrually  and  having  little  or  no  blood.  He 
says,  /.  c,  p.  'M)i):  **The  t}'pical  corpus  luteum  api)ears  on  the  first 
day  as  a  freshly  ruptur«<l  follicle,  which  has  filled  itself  with  bl(X)d; 
on  the  third  day  as  an  enormous  blood-cavity ;  al)Out  the  eighth  day 
a  thin  cortex  and  a  clearer  nucleus  are  marked  in  the  clot.  From 
the  twelfth  day  on,  the  cortex  thickens  and  btx^omes  foldetl ;  by  the 
sixteenth  dny  it  becomes  pale-red  or  yellowish.  Toward  the  twen- 
tieth dav  the  nucleus  shrinks  marked Iv,  the  cortical  band  l)ecome8 
moi*e  and  more  yellow,  and  shoots  in  toward  the  centre  in  ravs  and 
narrow  folds,  so  as  to  leave  by  the  twenty-fourth  to  thirty-fifth  day 
only  a  small,  pale  nucleus  enclosed  in  a  much -convoluted  bright- 
yellow  shell.'' 

The  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  begins  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  menstruation,  but  its  growth  continues.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month  its  wall  is  convoluted,  much  thickened,  and  of  a  brilliant  yel- 
low color;  the  central  clot  is  nearly  or  quite  decolorized  and  consti- 
tutes a  white  or  whitish  firm  central  mass,  which  in  nearly  one  case 
out  of  thrc^  has  a  central  cavity  with  well-defined,  sm(X)th  walls. 
Sometimes  a  few  fine  bl(X)d-vessels  |)enetrate  through  the  lutein 
layer.  The  external  convoluted  wall  continues  to  grow  by  encroach- 
ing upon  the  clot  or  white  nucleus  {corpus  albicans)^  and  at  the 
same  time  the  brilliancy  of  the  yellow  color  diminishes.  At  term 
the  white  nucleus  takes  up  alxmt  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
corpus  and  is  still  distinctly  (connected  with  the  stigma,  so  that  the 
lutein  wall  is  interrupted  at  one  point;  the  corpus  as  a  whole  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  at  from  two  to  six  months.  After  deliver\% 
resorption  goes  on  rapidly  (Dalton,  78.  J ). 

The  brilliant  yellow  is  especially  characteristic  of  man ;  in  sheej) 
the  pigment  is  pale  brown,  in  the  cow  dark  orange,  in  the  mouse 
brick- red,  in  the  rabbit  and  pig  flesh-colored.  Lutein  is  a  crystal- 
line Ixxly,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol,  but  (jf 
its  chemical  nature  we  have  no  exact  knowledge. 

Physiology  of  Ovulation. — Concerning  this  subject  and  also 
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concerning  the  functions  of  the  corpoia  lutea,  we  possess  scarcely  any 
knowledge.  We  have  to  consider  only  the  relation  of  ovulation  to 
menstruation  and  coitus. 

Coste,  37.1,  454,  455,  first  showed  that  the  discharge  of  the  ova 
c<^incided  with  the  period  of  heat  in  various  animals.  This  was  soon 
confirmed  by  Raciborski,  44. 1,  and  since  then  by  numerous  ob- 
servers. Pouchet  ('*Theorie  positive,"  etc.)  attempted  to  prove  that 
this  is  also  true  of  the  human  species,  the  menstrual  period  being 
taken,  correctly,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  rut.  In  this  attempt  Pou- 
chet has  had  many  followers,  especially  among  gjTisecologists. 
Coste,  however,  demonstrated  long  ago,  47.1,  22*2,  that  the  bursting 
of  the  Graafian  follicles  may  occur  before  or  after  menstruation, 
though  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  menses.  This  conclusion 
of  Coste's  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  Leopold,  83.1,  w^ho  made  a 
very  careful  examination  of  twenty-five  pairs  of  ovaries  from  women 
whose  menstrual  history  was  accuratelj'  known. 

It  was  Coste  again,  47. 1, 183-185,  who  proved  experimentally  that 
coitus  hastens  in  the  rabbit  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 
Unfortunately  he  gives  only  two  experiments,  and  since  then  they 
have  not  been  repeated,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  either  upon  rabbits  or 
other  animals.  But  there  are  statements  by  many  authors,  Bary, 
Reichert,  Hensen,  88.1,  58,  Van  Beneilen,  80.1,  etc.,  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  rabbit  after  coitus  during  heat  the  follicles  are  found  to 
have  burst  during  the  tenth  hour. 

IV.  Impregnation. 

Impregnation  is  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  elements  to 
form  a  single  new  cell,  capable  of  initiating  by  its  own  division  a 
rapid  succession  of  generations  of  descendent  cells.  The  new  cell  is 
called  the  impregnated  or  fertilized  ovum.  The  production  of  cells 
from  it  is  called  its  segmentation.  For  the  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  elements  to  one  another  and  to  cells,  see  the  following  section. 

In  all  multicellular  animals,  impregnation  is  effected  by  three  suc- 
cessive steps :  1 ,  the  bringing  together  of  the  male  and  female  ele- 
ments ;  2,  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoa  into  the  ovum  and  forma- 
tion of  the  male  pronucleus ;  3,  fusion  of  the  pronuclei  to  form  the 
segmentation  nucleus.  We  proceed  to  consider  these  steps  in  their 
order. 

1.  The  Bringing  Together  of  the  Sexual  Elements. — 
This  is  effected  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  which,  however,  fall  into 
two  groups  according  as  the  impregnation  is  effected,  a,  outside  the 
body  of  the  mother;  or,  ft,  inside.  The  simplest  manner  is  the  dis- 
charge of  the  male  and  female  elements  at  the  same  time  into  the 
water,  leaving  their  actual  contact  to  chance,  the  method  of  the  osse- 
ous fishes  for  the  most  part  and  of  many  invertebrates.  An  advance 
is  the  copulation  of  the  Anura  (frogs,  etc.) ;  the  male  embraces  the 
female,  and,  as  the  latter  discharges  the  ova,  ejects  the  sperm  upon 
them.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  the  seminal  Huid  is  transferi-ed 
from  the  male  to  the  female  passages  during  coitus.  The  physiol- 
ogy' of  this  complicateil  function  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
work. 
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For  a  long  time  it  was  not  known  how  the  semen  fertilized  the 
ova;  the  problem  was  fruitful  of  fruitless  speculation.  The  first  step 
toward  gaining  actual  knowledge  was  the  discovery  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  artificial  fecundation  by  Jacobi  in  1764.  Spallanzani  was  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  this  and  to  show  that  fecimdation  implied 
a  material  contact  of  the  semen  with  the  ova,  and  thus  to  set  aside 
De  Graaf's  notion  of  the  "aura  seminalis." 

But  not  until  fifty  years  later  did  the  memorable  experiments  of 
Prevost  and  Dumas  {Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  1824)  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  the  spermatozoa  are  the  essential  factors  of  fer- 
tilization. Again,  a  little  over  fifty  years  later,  Hertwig  and  Fol 
showed  that  one  spennatozoon  suflfices  to  impregnate  an  ovum. 

We  have  then  to  consider  how  the  spermatozoon,  after  the  semen 
has  been  transferred  to  the  female,  attains  the  ovum.  They  are  found 
in  mammals  after  copulation  in  the  vagina  and  even  in  the  uterus, 
but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  how  they  get  beyond  the  vagina.  It 
is  probable  that  the}'  travel  through  the  female  passages  partly  by 
the  movements  thereof,  partly  by  their  own  locomotion,  and  enter 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  though  why  or  how  is  really  unknown,  and  pass 
upward  to  meet  the  ovum.  They  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  ovum  meanwhile  travels  down  the  ovi- 
duct, it  probably  being  impelled  by  peristiiltic  movements  of  the 
duct. 

The  meeting-point  or  site  of  impregnation  in  placental  mammals 
is  about  one-tliird,  perhaps  one-half,  way  down  from  the  fimbria  to 
the  uterus.  It  is  remarkably  constant  for  each  species.  Nothing 
positive  is  known  as  to  the  site  of  impregnation  in  man ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suj)pose,  as  is  unfortunately  often  done,  that  the  site  is 
variable  or  different  from  that  in  other  mammalia. 

2.  The  Entrance  of  the  Spermatozoon  into  the  Ovum 
and  Formation  of  the  Male  Pronucleus. — With  our  present 
knowledge,  the  assumption  appears  unavoidable  that  the  ovxmi  exerts 
a  specific  attraction  upon  spermatozoa  of  the  same  animal  species. 
We  observe,  in  fact,  when  artificial  fec»undation  is  employed,  that 
the  sjiermatozoa  swarm  around  the  ova  as  if  held  by  an  irresistible 
impulse.  This  phenomenon  occurs  with  every  class  of  animals,  even 
in  mammals,  whose  freshlv  removed  ova  were  examined  on  a  warm 
stage  under  the  microscoj)o  (Rein,  83. 1) .  Stassano,  83. 1,  has  main- 
tained that  the  eggs  of  echinodemis  do  exert  such  an  attraction,  and 
also  a  similar  but  less  strong  attraction  upon  the  spermatozoa  of 
allied  species.  But  since  the  brothers  Hertwig,  86. 1,  have  found  by 
their  experiments  with  sea-urchins  that  hybrid  impregnation  takes 
place  more  readily  after  the  ova  have  l)een  kept  awhile,  Stassano's  view 
involves  the  further  assumption  that  the  specific  nature  of  the  attrac- 
tion fiides  away  during  a  few  hours.  Verv  suggestive  in  this  con- 
nection is  Pfeffer's  (^^Untersuch.  Bot.  Inst."  Tubingen,  Bd.  I.,  Hft. 
3,  1884)  discovery  that  certain  chemical  substances  may  attract 
moving  spores,  etc.,  to  definite  six)ts.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
ovum  may  draw  the  spemiatozoa  toward  itself  by  chemical  influ- 
ence, acting  as  an  attracting  stimulus. 

There  may  be  mechanical  devices  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
spermatozoon ;  this  is,  perhaps,  generally  true  of  all  ova  with  micro- 
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pyles  servinff  for  the  ]>n8»age  of  tho  Bix?rmntozoa.  A  rarefu]  study 
of  such  (tevices  m  the  fockrojicli  has  l)ecii  made  by  J.  Dewitz,  85, 1, 
who  found  that  thp  mutionu  of  the  Bix>rmatozoi*  of  this  insect  are 
peculiar  and  adapted  b»  iiii'reii«e  the  pR>l)iibilitj-  of  their  passing 
thnnigh  one  of  the  nii(Toi)yle8  of  the  ovum.  In  ova  without  micro- 
pyles,  among  whii-li  those  of  niamrajils  are  included,  the  sperma- 
tozoa may,  so  far  as  we  knoiv,  penetrate  any  part  of  the  envelopes. 

In   the   nilibit  (Rein,  83.1),  alxiut  ten   hnure  after  coitus,   the 
ovum  is  found  nearly  half-waj-  throiit^li  the  oviduct  and  surrounded 
by  many  siiemiat<>zoa — perliaps  a  hundred, 
more  or  U>ss.     These  are  all,  <jr  nearly  all,  in 
active  motion,   for  the   most  jKirt  pressing 
their  hetuls  against  tlie  zona  nttliata.     Sev- 
end  of  them  make  their  way  through  into 
the  interior  of  theovum.    According  to  Hen- 
sen,  76,1,  only  those  si)ennatozoa  which  en- 
ter the  zona  along  radial  lines  can  make  their  ^     ,-    , 
way   through:    those    which    take    oblitjue             v_  -—- '^'>/'    / 
courses  remain  caught  in  the  zona.  Fig.  4(1,        "^.  ^          -  -"    /  / 
and  mav still  bo  sein  there  during  scgmenta-            " "         —-^"^ 
tion.     As  the  ovum  at  this  time  is  already  ^^^^^  [n;m'^'iIi""miJtHe^f'uJi 
fully  mature<l,  there  is  a  siuice  between  the  oviciuit  atmu  piKiiu^n  bmire 
contracted  volksand  tiiezona.     Inthisspace,   nwvipli^  u'^in-tu^^onii^i?"^ 
as  well  as  ill  the  zona  itsi'lf,  several  siR-rma-  £;,'!"n™,I"«i;.™Bi?,'^aSbMi; 
tozoa  may  lie  observed  at  scattered  jxiints.   tn  and  wiciiln  tiio  »««.   Aftrr 
The   female   pioniK-leus   is   pres<'nt.   having  ^"^^'■ 
been  rtr-fonned  since  the  exjailsion  of  the  si-cond  jwilar  globule  from 
the  ()vum  while  in  the  ovary.     One   s[>ermatozoi m   gets  into  the 
yolk  proiN-r,  and  its  entrance  api>iirently  prevents  the  [lenetration  of 
other  s])ennato2<>a — how  is  nndetennine<l.     The  tail  of  the  8i>enna- 
tozoon   soon  disapiwars,  while  the  head  enlarges,  pi-olmbly  by  the 
imbibition  of  ritiid  from  the  surrounding  yolk,  and  thus  Ixvomes  a 
nucleus-like  Uxly — iUe  iiiah'  jirininrlcus. 

The  passage  of  the  sjwrmatozoa  throngb  the  zona  wjis  fii-st  discov- 
ered by  Martin  Barry  in  is4:i.  and  although  his  statement  was  re- 
ceiveil  with  considerable  hesitatiim  by  his  contemporaries,  it  has 
since  had  comi>etent  contirmation  i-ojieateillv.  Wanieck  (Bull.  Soc, 
Xati..  M(K«K.u.  XXIII..  '■»>)  is  s;ud  to  have  Ix-en  the  first  (ISSO)  to 
si'e  the  two  pronuclei,  but  their  significance  was  not  i)erceived.  The 
nature  of  the  male  immucleus  was  first  recognizi?d  by  Oskar  Hert- 
wig.  who  traced  its  genesis  in  the  ova  oi  ecbinodenns  from  the  aper- 
matozfion.  The  fact  that  the  male  pronucleus  is  the  metamorphosed 
s{M>rmatozoon  has  since  Ik-cu  continued  bv  Selenka  ("  Zool.  Stud.," 
I.I:  Ed.  van  Benetien.  83.1;  Sussl)aum,  84.2;  Eberth,  84.1; 
Platncr.  86.1,  and  others. 

Although  a  numlKT  of  the  spermatozoa  make  their  way  into  the 
perivitelline  space,  probably  always  one  alone  normally  enters  the 
yolk  to  there  form  a  ])roiuicleus.  The  best  observers  are  agreed  upon 
this  point,  and  in  all  s]>ecies  the  obser^-ations  upon  which  have  cov- 
ered the  whole  series  of  steps  in  the  impregnation,  there  has  been 
foimd  in  norma!  cases  always  a  single  male  jiromieleus.  Schneider's 
statements  to  th<?  contrarj-  have  l>een  definitely  correcte<l.    Bamlieke, 
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76.2,  C.  Kupffer,  82.1,  and  Kupffer  und  Benecke  ("  Befruchtung 
Neimaiige,"  1878),  have  observed  that  several  spermatozoa  actually 
enter  the  yolk  in  batrachians  and  Petromyzon.  Hertwig,  however, 
found  only  one  male  pronucleus  in  the  frog,  and  there  has  as  yet  been 
no  evidence  adduced  that  several  spermatozoa  are  concerned  in  the  final 
phaaes  of  impregnation.  Fo!  observed  that  star-fish  e^s  are  nor- 
mally impregnated  by  one  spermatozoon;  but  if  they  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  they  may,  while  so  poisoned,  bo  impreg- 
nated by  several  spermatozoa,  and  the  subsequent  development  in 
this  ca.se  is  abnormal :  apparently  each  pronucleus  becomes  a  separate 
centre  of  development. 

The  manner  in  which  additional  spermatozoa  are  excluded  after 
the  first  has  entered  is  still  under  discussion.  In  cases  where  there 
is  a  single  micropyle,  which  is  used  for  entry,  it  is  possible  that  a 
portion  of  the  first  spermatozoon  may  remain  to  close  the  passage, 
or  that  in  going  through  it  sets  in  action  some  mechanism  by  which 
the  opening  is  automatically  shut.  Where  there  are  several  or 
many  micropyles,  as  in  some  insects,  or  where  the  en%'elopes  may 
be  pierced  at  anj-  point,  as  in  mammals,  there  must  be  some  other 
device.  Fol  has  maintained  that  this  is  found  in  the  star-fish  in  the 
rapid  formation  of  a  membrane  around  the  yolk  immediately  after 
the  entrance  of  the  first  spermatozoon ;  but  Hertwig  affirms  that  this 
membrane  pre-exists.  Selenka  (Biolog.  Centralbl.,  v.,  8)  describes 
the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  of  a  nemertean  worm;  several  sperma- 
tozoa enter  within  the  vitelline  membrane;  the  yolk  contracts  slowly. 
After  a  time  the  two  polar  glob- 
ules are  expelled,  and  before 
they  separate  from  the  yolk  one 
spermatozoon  passes  into  the 
yolk  between  them ;  the  globules 
then  break  oflE  and  are  knocked 
about  by  the  si^rmatozoa  in  the 
,  peri  vitelline  space.  In  this  case 
there  seems  to  be  a  portal  opened 
just  long  enough  for  one  sper- 
matozoon to  enter.  As  the  phe- 
-  -  - —  nomenon  to  be  explained  is  com- 

BtfHHi*  wlth^a^  spermnt-iiooir  "iJl"".^nUTrnK*  tW    "1<"1    *•>  ^^^  OVa,  itS  CaUSation  is 

mforopyiB,  mi,-  j,  v.  i-rivin-iiin,- Bpa^-r;  i.  iodb  uresumabh' fundameiitallyiden- 
tk.  joik.   aftW  caiberitt  tical  m  all  cases.  •  Beyond  this 

siinnise  our  present  knowledge 
does  not  permit  us  to  go.  The  hypothesis  may  be  siiggested  tliat 
the  attractive  power  of  the  ovum  is  annulled  or  weakened  by  the 
formation  of  the  male  pronucleus.  This  hj-pothesis  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Minot  (Buck's  "Hdbk.,"  IV.,  (i),  and  has  since  been  elalx>- 
rated  by  Whitman,  87.3,  239-243. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoon,  when  that  appen- 
dage exists,  disappears  within  the  yolk.  In  a  land-snail,  Arion, 
Platner,  86.1,  has  traced  this  process  very  clearly.  Only  a  portion 
of  the  tail  enters  the  j'olk,  but  the  part  within  acquires  the  property 
of  staining  readily,  and  so  may  easily  be  observed.  He  reports  that 
the  head  and  tail  separate;  only  the  head  conjugates  with  tne  female 
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pronucleus,  while  the  tail  still  remains  distinct  even  after  segmen- 
tation has  been  initiated,  Fig.  44.  The  disappearance  of  the  tail 
has  been  recorded  by  most  observers.  As  Hertwigsays  {loc,  cif.,  p. 
23),  all  these  careful  observations  yield  the  assured  conclusion  that 
the  head  of  the  spermatozoon,  and  the  head  only,  becomes  the  male 
pronucleus. 

While  the  spermatozoon  is  passing  through  the  ovic  envelopes,  act- 
ive changes  occur  in  the  yolk.  Of  these  the  most  constant,  as  well 
as  the  most  obvious,  is  the  formation  of  a  slight  protuberance  on  the 
surface  of  the  yolk,  rising  up  toward  the  sjjermatozoon.  This  pro- 
tuberance may  remain,  as  in  echinoderms,  until  the  spermatozoon 
meets  it  and  by  penetrating  it  enters  the  o^^^n,  or  it  may  retract 
before  the  spermatozoon  passes  through  the  envelopes,  and  even  with- 
draw, as  in  Petromyzon,  Fig.  41,  so  far  from  the  advancing  sperma- 
tozoon as  to  form  into  a  depression  on  its  own  surface,  Fig.  41. 
The  protuberance  lasts  only  a  few  moments.  In  Bufo,  according  to 
Kupffer,  several  spermatozoa  enter  the  yolk  and  a  protuberance 
rises  toward  each  one,  as  if  the  yolk  were  actively  striving  to  reach 
the  male  element.  The  protuberance  always  consists  of  fine  granu- 
lar protoplasm,  which  contains  no  deutoplasm,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  nucleus.  The  size  of  the  protuberance  is  variable. 
In  Petromyzon  there  is  a  large  hummock  of  protoplasm,  which  con- 
tains the  nucleus  and  in  which  both  pronuclei  form  and  unite;  dur- 
ing these  processes  the  protoplasm  of  the  hummock  is  separated  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  ovum  by  a  special  membrane,  which  disap- 
pears immediately  after  the  pronuclear  copulation.  While  the  two 
pronuclei  are  meeting  the  hummock  flattens  out  and  the  protoplasm 
forming  it  travels  centripetally  together  with  the  pronuclei  (Boehm, 
88. 1 ,  r)50,  <J51 ).  Whether  the  hummock  in  Petromyzon  is  homologous 
with  the  much  smaller  protuberance  in  other  ova  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  relative  size  of  the  two  pronuclei  varies  considerably  in  differ- 
ent species,  and  is  probably  a  secondary  and  unimportant  relation. 
Each  pronucleus  when  it  first  appears  is  small  and  gradually  en- 
larges, apparently  by  the  imbibition  of  fluids  from  the  surrounding 
yolk.  Now  the  time  when  the  spermatozoon  enters  the  yolk  may 
be  either  after  or  at  some  stage  during  maturation  of  the  ovum. 
If  it  enters  earh',  as  in  Limax  (Mark),  the  male  pronucleus  en- 
larjj^es  e(|ually  with  the  female.  Fig.  4"^;  but  if  late,  as  in  the  allied 
Arion  (Platner),  then  it  appears.  Fig.  44,  considerably  smaller  than 
the  already  swollen  female  pronucleus.  O.  Hertwig,  in  his  third 
pajier  on  maturation,  p.  171,  first  gave  this  explanation  and  pointed 
out  that  in  the  star-fish  ( Aster ias),  if  the  impregnation  is  prompt, 
the  male  i>roniicleus  becomes  as  large  as  the  female,  but  if  impreg- 
nation is  delayed  for  four  hours  the  male  pronucleus  remains  mucli 
the  smaller  of  the  two.  Again  in  Hirudinea,  Fig.  42,  many  Mol- 
lusca,  Nematoidea,  etc.,  impregnation  usually  takes  place  l)efore  the 
formation  of  the  polar  globules  is  completed,  and  the  male  pronu- 
cleus is  accordingly  as  large  as  the  female.  In  Echinus,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  polar  globules  are  formed  in  the  ovary,  the 
male  pronucleus  is  always  small. 

Concerning  the  path  of  the  male  pronucleus  we  |>ossess  little  infor- 
mation.    O.  Hertwig  and  Bambeke  have  found  that  in  certain  am- 
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phibiaii  ova  the  spermatozoon  leaves  a  trail  (Pigiiient-Strasse) 
apparently  by  carrying  along  with  itself  some  of  the  pigment  grau- 
ules  from  the  surface  of  the  ovum.  Roux,  87. 1,  has  studied  this 
path  in  the  frog's  ovum  and  finds  that  it  consists  of  one  limb,  the 
line  of  penetration  through  the  cortical 
layer  of  the  ovum,  which  is  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ovic  surface,  and  a  second 
limb  usually  forming  an  angle  with  the  first 
and  leading  directly  to  the  female  pronu- 
cleus. 
1  U  j  The  force  which  draws  the  pronuclei  to- 

^  gether  is  unknown.     We  can  only  say  that, 

'^        is  Whitman  has  thoughtfully  expounded, 
-,,,^^  87-3,  there  is  a  relation  between  the  nu- 

Fio  4r"iI;rT\efheiiti  thiw  cl^us  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum,  such 
houra  fttier  layini  niaia  /  that  the  nucleus  tends  to  fake  a  central  posi- 
K^obuW  "AtieVo  tfrrtwiK*"  "  tion.  When  the  polar  globules  are  formed 
the  nucleus  becomes  repellant  and  drives 
itself  centrifugall>  but  the  protoplasmic  attraction  remains  and 
draws  in  the  spermatozoon.  Subsequently  both  pronuclei  are  at- 
tractetl  towanl  the  centre  and  toward  each  other,  and  the  curved 
routes  the  pronuclei  otten  take  are  the  resultants  from  these  two 
attractions 

3  Fusion  of  the  Pronuclei.— Each  pronucleus  is  usually  found 
surrounded  b>  n  i-pace  a  little  clearer  than  the  rest  of  the  yolk.  Usu- 
ally the  yolk  around  this  clear  space  presents  a  radiating  appearance, 
which  is  knpwii  as  the  aster.  Fig.  4;S ;  but  this  appearance  is  not  con  ■ 
Btant,  nor  is  it  known  how  it  is  caused.  Frommann,  89. 1, 3'Jo,  states 
that  in  the  egg  of  Toxojineustes  the  astral  rays  are  formeil  by  very 
irregular  rows  of  angular  granules,  which  may  lie  separately,  or 
bo  strung  together  by  tine  threads,  or  like  a  row  of  pearls,  and  are 
irregularly  connected  by  cross-tlireads.  The  great  regularity  usu- 
ally pictured  is  purely  diagrammaiic.  As  the  granules  described  by 
Frommann  ai-e  part  of  the  reticulum  of  the  ovimi,  we  may  say  that 
the  astral  figiu-e  results  from  the  arrangement  of  the  protoplasm. 
Mark,  81.1,  was  unable  to  see  it  in  Limax,  and  Rein,  83.1,  aiuldnot 
detect  it  in  the  rabbit.  In  Arion,'as  also  in  Peti-omyzon,  according 
to  Boehm,  88. 1 ,  apparently  only  the  male  pronucleus  has  an  aster. 
Fig.  44.  At  one  time  it  was  assumed  that  the  pr<muclei  acted  aa 
centres  of  attraction  uiion  the  yolk,  and  that  the  asters  were  (lue  to 
their  direct  influence;  but  since,  as  in  Arion,  Fig.  44,  the  pronucleus 
may  move  away  while  the  aster  remains  behind,  it  follows  that  tlio 
relations  are  more  complex  than  this  assumption  indicates,  since  the 
aster  exhibits  a  certain  independence  of  tlie  jironucleus.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Flemming's  olwer^'ations  iJoi:  c;/.,  p.  Ill),  that  when 
the  asters  first  apjiear  in  echimxlerms,  the  centre  of  radiation  is  not 
the  pronucleus  itself,  but  a  clear  space  just  alongside.  Frommfinn, 
88. 1,  VM.  modifies  this  statement  by  recoi-ding  that  the  jxjsition  of 
the  centre  of  the  male  aster  varies  in  Toxopneustes  and  may  l>e  »t 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  male  pronucleus  or  coincident  with  it. 
Boehm,  88.1,  ii50,Taf.  XXV..  Fig.  ;to</.  notes  thesameiwuliarity  in 
the  eggs  of  Petromyzon.'    These  statements  recall  the  fact  that  the 
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asters  in  indirect  cell-division  sometimes  radiate  from  a  clear  spot  at 
the  tip  of  the  spindle.  Some  writers  have  considered  the  aster  an 
expression  of  magnetic  force  within  the  ovum — a  fanciful  notion 
without  any  evidence  to  supi>ort  it. 

In  the  rabbit,  Rein,  83.1,  both  pronuclei  lie  at  first  eccentrically, 
but  they  move  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  centre,  meeting, 
however,  before  the  central  position  is  attained.  As  they  near  one 
another,  both  pronuclei  perform  active  amoeboid  movements ;  after 
they  meet  they  still  continue  their  amoeboid  movements  and  move 
together  to  the  centre  of  the  ovum ;  one  of  the  pronuclei  assumes  a 
crescent  shape  and  embraces  the  other,  Fig.  45.  At  this  time  the 
yolk  displays  a  radiate  arrangement ;  from  analogy  with  other  ani- 
mals it  must  be  assumed  that  the  two  pronuclei  fuse  into  a  single 
nucleus,  which  is  therefore  an  hermaphrodite  structure,  and  which, 
after  a  certain  pericxl  of  repose,  itself  divides  and  so  begins  the  cleav- 
age of  the  yolk. 

The  place  where  the  pronuclei  meet  varies.  Apparently  the  female 
pronucleus  of  itself  moves  to  the  centre  or  near  the  centre  of  the  ovum ; 
also  the  male  pronucleus  approaches  the  female  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. If  now  impregnation  occurs  early,  the  two  pronuclei  meet 
peripherally ;  if  late,  they  meet  near  the  centre.  In  the  former  case 
they  move  together,  as  in  the  rabbit  (Rein),  to  a  central  position. 
The  observations  so  far  made  indicate  tliat  after  they  meet  the  pro- 
nuclei both  perform  active  ama'boid  movements,  whicli  continue  for 
several  minutes.  Selenka  maintains  that  the  female  proimcleus 
sends  out  processes  which  embrace  the  male  pronucleus,  but  this 
has  not  been  confirmed.  Finally,  the  two  pronuclei  unite,  but  the 
process  of  union  is  very  obscure,  never  having  been  satisfactorily 
ol)serve<l.  Aj>parently  the  mc^mbranes  of  the  pronuclei,  where  the 
two  are  in  contact,  are  dissoh^ed  awav 
and  the  contents  mix.  The  Ijest  account 
known  to  me  of  the  fusion  of  the  pronuclei 
is  that  given  by  Boehm  in  his  memoir, 
88.1,  on  Petromyzon.  The  outline  of 
the  female  pronucleus  is  still  diffuse  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  «fter  fertilization. 
The  head  of  the  spermatozoon  (male  j)ro- 
nudeus)  breaks  up  into  four,  more  rarely 
five,  granules.  The  female  ])ronucleus 
moves  centri[x?tally,  and  ac<iuires  a  dis- 
tinct membrane.  The  j)ronuclei  meet, 
the  male  granules  liaving  meanwhile 
multiplieil  by  division.  Al)out  this  time 
the  female  pronucleus  also  breaks  up  into 
granules.  We  then  havo  a  clear  spot 
which  is  the  centre  of  an  astral  radia- 
tion, nc^Kt  this  a  bunch  of  male  granules  (Boehm's  Spermatomeri- 
it'll),  and  next  that  a  bunch  of  female  granules  (Boehm's  Ovomeri- 
fen)^  the  whole  making  an  elongated  IkkIv  lying  at  right  angles  to 
the  radius  of  the  ovum.  Three  hours  after  fertilization  the  two 
bunches  are  fused  together  and  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  Each 
'* Merit"  consists  of  a  body  containing  one  or  two  chromatin  specks 


Fio.  48.— Ovum  of  Sa^itta  with 
two  proniiclfi.  Aft«^r  O.  Hertwijf. 
Ai'ouiul  each  proDUcleus  is  shown  the 
ustcr. 
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[Mtcrosomen).  In  the  Crustacea,  according  to  Weismann  and  Isclii- 
kawa,  88.4,  the  two  pronuclei,  when  they  meet,  resemble  ordinary 
membranate  nuclei ;  where  they  come  in  contact  with  one  another  tlie 
membranes  dissolve  away  and  the  contents  of  the  pronuclei  mii^le. 
In  Ascaris  the  process  is  more  complicated.     We  may  say,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  fusion  of  the  prt much  i  <*  ibe  *?s  eiittal  phfiiomenon, 
and  the  method  of  the  fit.'iioii  is  secondary  in  importance. 

Another  point  deser^-ing  mention  is  the  rotation  of  the  copulated 
nuclei.  See  Frommann's  article  on  "Befruchtung"  in  "Eulenberg 
Cyclopaedia,"  p.  56f. 

Now  since  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  developed  chiefly  out 
of  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  of  a  spermatoblast,  it  follows  that 
impregnation  is  essentially  the  addition  of  chromatin  to  the  nucleus 
(female  pronucleus)  of  the  mature  ovum.  After  the  union  of  the 
pronuclei  follows  a  period  of  repose,  during  which  the  yolk  enlarges 
until  it  again  fills  or  nearly  fills  the  space 
-  ''  within  the  20H«  radtaia  ;  a  little  room  is 

left,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  polar 
globules.  The  significance  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  mature  and  the  exjumsion  of 
the  impregnated  yolk  is  unknown.  In 
<'ei-taiu  casf  3  the  parts  of  the  segmentation 
'.     '  ;       '     nucleus  which  are  derived  from  the  nisde 

f  '  /     pronucleus  remain  distinpuiahablo.     This 

V    ,- .  /       is  notably,  according  to  Plainer,  the  case 

'  :  /         with   Arion.     The  segmentation   nucleus 

^       \„-^  contains  a  numl)erof  nucleolus -like  Ixxlies 

Fio.  «.-ovum  ..f  n  mbhii nev-     (KaryosomeD  of  Plainer,  Fig.  44,  A.  w), 
S!^«i^a7-Sfri«^'K.';-^       with  a  distinct  round  outline,  and  a  few 
Ki«  »"n'''^' "  """"  "'"''*^'''"     granules  of  chromatin.     These  lK>dies  are 
"      "  of  two  kinds.  Fig.  44 ;   the   smaller   and 

more  numerous  are  produceti  by  the  female  pronucleus,  while  the  two 
lai^r  ones  arise  from  the  division  of  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon. 
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In  the  later  stage,  when  the  nucleus  is  changing  into  the  fii'st  seg- 
mentation spindle,  Fig.  44,  B,  the  two  large  male  •*  Karyosomen" 
are  still  distinct,  and  have  each  their  chromatin  gathereil  in  little 
particles  around  the  periphery.  Edouard  van  Beneden,  83.1,  goes 
even  further,  stating  that  in  Ascaris  the  chromatin  from  the  two 
pronuclei  can  l)e  distinguished  in  the  nuclei  of  segmentation,  and 
that  when  it  divides,  both  the  male  and  female  chromatin  loops 
divide  also,  so  that  the  resulting  nuclei  are  truly  hermaphroditic. 

V.  Theory  of  Sex. 

Sex  is  a  term  employed  in  two  meanings,  which  are  often  confused 
but  which  it  is  indispensable  to  distinguish  accurately.  Originally 
sex  was  applied  to  the  organism  as  a  whole  in  recognition  of  the 
differentiation  of  the  reproductive  functions.  Secondarily,  sex,  to- 
gether with  the  adjectives  male  and  female,  has  been  applied  to  the 
essential  reproductive  elements,  spermatozoon  and  ovum,  which  it  is 
the  function  of  the  respective  sexual  organisms  (or  organs)  to  pro- 
duce. According  to  a  strict  biological  definition,  se.vuality  is  i;he 
characteristic  of  the  male  and  female  reproductive  elements,  and  sex 
of  the  individuals,  in  which  tho.se  elements  arise.  A  man  has  sex, 
a  spennatozoon  sexuality.  Sexuality  is  primitive  and  essential,  and 
sex  is  dependent  ujxm  it.  We  have  to  consider,  Ist,  the  nature  of 
sexuality-;  2d,  the  origin  of  sexuality;  3d,  the  nature  of  sex. 

Nature  of  Sexuality. — The  essential  fiic'ts  of  sexual  reproduc- 
tion are:  That  two  bodies,  partaking  more  or  less  plainly  of  the 
character  of  cells,  fuse  together  into  a  single  lx>dy, which  seems  in 
every  known  resj)ect  to  be  homologous  with  a  uninucleate  cell,  and 
which  imdergoes  a  series  of  divisions  (segmentation  of  the  ovum) 
resulting  in  th(*  production  of  an  increasing  number  of  new  cells. 
In  all  the  higher  animals  (and  plants)  the  two  bodies  are  obviously 
different.  In  all  metazoa  one  Ijody,  the  ovum,  contains  a  store  of 
nutritive  material  and  has  a  sptH'ial  enveloj^e  of  its  own ;  the  other, 
the  spermatozoon,  is  small  and  provided  with  means  of  active  loco- 
motion; the  details  of  their  fusion,  which  is  known  as  the  fertiliza- 
tiim  or  impregnation  of  the  ovum,  have  been  descrilietl. 

The  only  hyix)thesis,  as  to  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
ovum  and  spennatozoon  which  rests,  such  is  still  my  opinion,  on 
much  bjLsis  of  fact  is  Minot's  "Theor}'  of  the  Genoblasts,"  17.47. 
This  hypothesis  is  l>ased  upon  three  categories  of  facts:  1st,  Sexual 
reproduction  is  effected  by  the  union  of  a  male  and  female  element, 
which  proiluces  a  cell;  this  cell  is,  therefore,  hermaphroditic,  or, 
perhaps,  one  should  sjiy,  asexual  or  neuter,  since  it  is  neither  male 
nor  female,  'id.  When  the  cell,  which  gives  rise  to  the  female  ele- 
ment matures  into  an  ovum,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  process  of 
umHjual  division,  known  as  the  extrusion  of  the  polar  globules.  In 
other  wonls,  the  cell  divides  into  three Ixxlies — a,  two  polar  globules; 
/;,  a  single  female  element.  In  some  cases  the  polar  globules  sub- 
divide further.  M.  When  a  cell  divides  into  the  male  elements 
there  remains  one  cell  which  does  not  form  a  spermatozoon.  In 
mammals  it  is  probable  that  the  parent-cell  divides  into  three  cells, 
one  of  which,  h,  remains  to  form  the  bas«.»  of  a  Sertoli's  column,  and 
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two  of  which,  a,  subdivide  further  to  produce  the  spermatoblasts  and 
ultimately  the  spennatozoa.  Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  the  spermatozoa  is  extremely  unsatisfactory',  no  two 
authors  agreeing,  so  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary.  There  are, 
however,  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  statements  just  made  in  re- 
gard to  mammalian  spermatogenesis  correctly  specify  the  essential 
steps,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  essential  steps  are  the  same  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom.  Assuming  then  that  the  view  of  sperma- 
togenesis here  adopted  is  correct,  our  further  deductions  from  the 
*  premises  are  almost  self-evident.  In  the  cells  proper  both  sexes  are 
potentially  present;  to  produce  sexual  elements  the  cell  divides  into 
its  sexual  parts,  the  genoblasts ;  in  the  case  of  the  egg-cell  the  male 
polar-globules  are  cast  off,  leaving  the  female  ovum  (oospore  of  Bal- 
four) ;  in  the  case  of  the  sperm-cell  the  male  si>ermatoblast8,  which 
by  the  hj'pothesis  of  Minot  are  homologous  with  the  polar  globules, 
multiply  considerably,  and  their  descendants  give  rise  by  further  spe- 
cialization (in  mammals  of  their  nuclei)  to  the  male  elements,  while 
the  parent-cell,  or  homologue  of  the  oospore,  atrophies.  In  both 
cases  the  sexual  cell  separates  into  a  single  female  element  or  ihely- 
blast,  and  probably  two  male  elements  or  arsenohlastSy  which  are 
capable  of  multiplication  by  division;  but  in  one  case  it  is  the  thely- 
blast,  in  the  other  the  arsenoblast,  which  is  preserved,  differentiated 
further,  and  utilized.  To  make  a  complete  cell  there  must  be  a 
union  of  the  male  and  female,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  "  impreg- 
nation of  the  ovum/' 

Minot's  h\TX)thesis  is  strictly  morphological  and  offers  us  no  in- 
sight at  present  into  the  physiological  aspects  of  sexuality.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  Balfour,  and  Ed.  van  Beneden,  neither  of  whom 
cite  Minot.  Since  the  theory  of  the  genoblasts  was  first  advanced 
in  1877,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  important  discoveries,  especially 
by  the  series  of  investigations  which  have  proven  that  polar  globules, 
as  stated  in  the  section  on  the  maturation  of  the  o\^m,  occur  in  all 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and,  secondly,  through  the  investi- 
gations on  the  relation  of  the  polar  globules  to  parthenogenesis.  The 
general,  may  we  not  say  the  universal,  occurrence  of  the  formation 
of  the  polar  globules  as  a  necessary  step  in  rendering  the  ovum  capa- 
ble of  impregnation,  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  confirmation  of 
the  theory,  since  the  theory  assumes  that  the  production  of  the  polar 
globules  is  the  essential  step  in  converting  the  egg-cell  into  an  oospore 
or  thelyblast. 

Minot,  in  his  original  article,  briefly  indicated  the  application  of 
his  theory  to  parthenogenesis,  and  the  question  was  more  and  ably 
discussed  by  Balfour  in  his  '* Comparative  Embryolog>%"  I.,  63--G4. 
In  his  article  of  1883,  47,  367,  Minot  is  more  explicit.  He  says :  "  If 
one  assumes  that  the  ovum  becomes  female  by  the  removal  of  the  polar 
globules,  then  it  must  remain  asexual  so  long  as  no  globules  are 
formed.  If  one  further  assumes  that  no  polar  globules  are  formed  in 
ova,  which  develop  parthenogenetically,  then  these  ova  would  remain 
simple  cells,  and  their  reproductive  process  would  depend  on  ordi- 
nary cell-division.  If  the  glolniles  are  develope<l  then  impregna- 
tion is  an  unavoidable  preliminarj'  of  further  development."  In 
other  words,  parthenogenesis  is  only  an  extreme  case  of  asexual  repro- 
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duction  and  in  nowise  the  development  of  a  female  element  (oospore 
or  thelyblast)  without  impregnation.  The  correctness  of  this  view 
has  since  become  extremely  probable  through  the  observations  of 
Blochmann,  87. 1,  88. 1,  of  Weismann,  and  of  Weismann  and  Ischi- 
kawa,  88.2,  4,  who  find  that  in  parthenogenetic  ova  there  is  only 
one  polar  globule  formed,  while  in  eggs  retjuirinjr  fertilization  there 
are  two.  Now  by  Minot's  theory  the  cells  must  be  hermaphroditic 
in  order  to  develop,  and  the  egg-cell  becomes  a  thelyblast  by  the 
ejection  of  two  polar  globules;  if,  therefore,  one  polar  globule  is 
removed  and  the  other  not,  the  egg-cell  retains  part  of  its  male  con- 
stituent. The  significance  of  the  tiro  polar  globules  has  already 
been  discussed,  p.  05;  Weismann's  interpretation  is  considered  in 
the  following  section  on  Heredity. 

To  my  theory  uf  the  genoblasts,  I  feel  justified  in  making  an 
essential  addition — namely,  that  sexuality  is  a  relationoi  substances 
or  forces,  and  not  dependent  on  any  special  substance.  The  chief 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  assumption  is  the  fact  that  in  all  male  ele- 
ments the  proportion  of  protoplasm  to  the  nucleus  is  small,  while  in 
female  elements  (thelyblasts)  it  is  small;  and,  moreover,  to  produce 
spermatozoa  there  is  an  excessive  growth  of  the  nuclei,  while  to  pro- 
duce ova  there  is  an  excessive  growth  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is 
remarkable,  as  Minot  has  demonstrated  (Address,  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
is'JO),  that  a  relative  increase  of  protoplasm  is  the  anatomical  char- 
acteristic of  senescence.  The  ovum  resembles  an  old  cell,  the  sper- 
matozoon a  young  cell,  and  these  resemblances  cmmot  be  considered 
fortuitous. 

There  is  no  material  basis  of  sexuality  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  any  visible  male  or  female  substance  known  to  the  biologist, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  a  male  or  female  substance  exists.  The  func- 
tions of  life,  according  to  our  present  conceptions,  are  not  each  con- 
nected with  particular  chemical  comjx)unds  or  with  particular  visible 
constituents  of  the  cells,  but  rather  depend  upon  the  complex  inter- 
relations of  numerous  different  substances,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  tell.  There  are  certain  functions  which  are  connected 
more  intimately  with  one  part  than  with  another — as,  for  instance, 
contractility  with  the  protoplasm,  heredity  with  the  nucleus;  but 
even  in  these  cases  we  cannot  say  that  the  functions  in  question 
could  go  on  without  the  interplay  of  the  other  portions  of  the  cells. 
The  genoblasts  contain  nuclear  substance,  protoplasm,  and  enchy- 
lema,  and  we  can  ascertain  the  sex  of  a  genoblast  only  by  observing 
its  historj%  not  by  any  direct  test.  It  is  probable  that  male  or  female 
sexuality  is  an  intracellular  relation  of  parts,  some  modification  of 
the  interplay  of  forces  within  the  cells,  and  for  the  present  this  view 
must  hold  against  the  opix)site  view  that  there  is  a  male  matter  and 
a  female  matter. 

Several  interpretations  of  the  polar  globules  have  been  advocated, 
which  are  incompatible  with  Minot's  theory.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  of  Whitman,*  who,  in  his  first  article  on  the  development  of 
Clepsine,  78.2,  p.  4S,  maintains  that  a  series  of  cell  generations  is 
produced  by  a  series  of  divisions,  and  the  separation  of  the  polar 


♦  Ci>mpaiv  also  U.  Hertwig.  90,  1. 
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globules  is  merely  the  last  of  these  divisions.  Inasmuch  as  this 
view  overlooks  the  fact  that  polar  globules  are  part  of  the  process  of 
maturation  and  that  no  oviun  can  be  impregnated  until  they  aie 
formed,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  products  of  division  (globules 
and  oospore)  are  extremely  unlike,  while  in  ordinary  divisions  the 
two  daughter-cells  have  close  resemblance  to  one  another — inasmuch 
as  these  fundamental  facts  are  overlooked,  it  seems  to  me  that  Whit- 
man's explanation  cannot  be  adopted. 

Allied  to  Whitman's  view  is  that  of  Butschli,  84. 1,  who,  starting 
from  the  idea  of  a  sexual  colony,  such  as  is  found  in  certain  unicellu- 
lar animals  (Flagellata),  considers  that  the  tendency  to  form  such 
colonies  is  preserved  in  the  metazoa,  and  shows  itself  in  the  bundle 
of  spermatoblasts  and  in  a  more  rudimentary  form  in  the  egg-cell, 
forming  a  colony  with  its  two  polar  globules.  The  essential  objec- 
tion to  this  view  is  that  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  divisions  of 
cells  to  produce  the  sexual  products  are  divisions  into  unlike  bodies, 
while  in  the  sexual  colonies  of  the  Flagellata  the  divisions  are,  so  far 
as  known  at  present,  into  like  cells. 

O.  Hertwig's  criticisms,  90.1,  against  Minot  are  based  on  the 
study  of  the  differentiation  of  the  sexual  elements  of  Ascaris.  He 
overlooks  the  fact  that  tlie  theory  of  Minot  depends  on  the  origin  of 
the  sexual  elements,  not  on  their  differentiation;  yet  nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  genoblasts  in  Ascaris. 

Besides  the  theory  of  sex  already  discussed,  there  are  three  others 
which  must  be  noticed  The  first  of  these  has  been  advanced  by 
Sabatier,  and  defended  by  him  in  a  series  of  articles,  several  of 
which  have  been  reprinted,  making  in  their  reprinted  form  the  fifth 
volume  of  Sabatier's  **  Travaux.''  *  Sabatier  considers  that  the  cells 
are  neuter  or  hermaphroditic,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Minot, 
and  that  the  casting  off  of  the  male  portion  converts  the  cell  into  a 
female  element,  and  vice  versa^  but  ho  goes  farther  than  Minot  in 
attempting  to  specify  which,  parts  of  the  cell  are  male  and  which  are 
female.  He  directs  attention  first  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  inver- 
tebrates there  is  a  central  mass  (Bloomfield's  blastophore)^  to  which 
there  are  attached  spermatoblasts  or  si)ermatozoa.  He  endeavors  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  primitive  method  of  spermatogenesis,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  male  element  is  j^)eripheral,  and  the  product  of  a  cen- 
trifugal action.  He  directs  attention,  second,  to  the  various  products 
that  are  thrown  off  from  the  cell,  which  ultimately  forms  the  ovum. 
Summarizing  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  e^^  {/.  c.  V.,  •202-203) 
he  says:  **lf  we  recapitulate  now  the  various  groups  of  globules 
which  are  eliminated  from  the  ovule,  commencing  at  the  asexual 
cell-stage  of  its  life  up  to  the  moment  when  it  attains  the  complete 
dignity  and  signification  of  an  ey^^^  we  see  that  there  may  be: 

**  1st.  Globuleti  precoce.s  on  du  debut ^  which  tecome  usually  the 
elements  of  the  follicle  and  give,  so  to  speak,  the  first  impulse  to  the 
march  of  the  cell  toward  sexualitv. 

"  2d.  Globules  tardifs,  which  are  at  times  formed  well  tefore  the 
epoch  of  maturity,  but  are  eliminated  at  a  late  }^riod,  and  sometimes 
very  near  the  maturity.     They  are  all  formed,  as  are  the  globules 

*  "Travaux  ilu  Lttl»oratoired<»  Zoolos:i»>  de  laFa(*ult<^  des  Scienci's  de  Montpellier  et  de  la  Sta- 
tion ZooloKique  de  Cette."  Irt*  Ser.,  5me  vol 
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precoces^  by  simple  differentiation  in  the  miilst  uf  the  i)rotopla8m 
and  without  karyokinetic  phenomena. 

•'  3d.  Globules,  which  are  contemporary  with  the  period  of  com- 
plete maturit}',  and  of  which  the  elimination  accentuates  in  the  egg 
a  very  pronounced  attraction  for  a  male  element  coming  from  another 
cell,  or  even  from  another  organism.  These  are  the  globules  de 
maturation  parfaite.  Most  of  these  globules  result  from  phenom- 
ena of  cellular  division,  and  form  the  polar  globules  properly 
so-called." 

From  this  quotation  it  will  be  clear  that  Sabatier  classes  together 
the  follicular  cells  surrounding  the  ovum,  the  non-cellular  masses 
excreted  from  the  egg-cell  during  its  development,  and  the  polar 
globules.  All  of  these  are — so  he  maintains — thrown  off  from  the 
central  ovum,  hence  he  concludes  that  the  female  element  is  central 
and  the  product  of  a  centripetal  action.  In  brief  the  male  element 
represents  a  centrifugal  force,  the  female  element  a  centripetal  force. 

A.  Prenant  has  adopteil  a  theory  which  is  apparently  a  modifica- 
tion of  Sabatier's,  but  until  his  memoir  is  published  {Journ.  de 
VAnat,  et  Physiol.,  1802)  discussion  of  his  theory  must  be  deferred. 

I  am  unable  to  accept  Sabatier's  theory  for  many  reasons,  of  which 
the  following  may  l)e  mentioned :  1st.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the 
differentiation  of  the  sj^ermatozoa  does  occur  typically  at  the  periph- 
ery;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  distinctly 
polar,  since  it  takes  plac«  at  the  inner  end  of  an  epithelial  cell.  2d. 
It  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  homology-  l)etween  cells  and  masses 
which  are  not  nucleated  at  any  period  of  their  histor}',  and  Sabatier's 
views  as  to  the  maturation  of  the  ovum  oblige  us  to  draw  such  an 
homolog}'.  3d.  Sal)atier,  to  establish  the  centrifugal  removals, 
which  produce  the  ovum,  relies  largely  upon  the  history  of  the  glob- 
ules tardifs,  which,  therefore,  must  by  his  hypothesis  bo  male.  He 
bases  his  defence  largely  on  observations  on  the  "  testa-cells  "  of 
Ascidians,  which  he  considers  to  belong  under  the  head  of  globnles 
tardifs;  but  these  observations  have  been  calleil  in  question  by  Fol 
(Kecueil  Suises  Zool.,  Xo.  1),*  so  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  one  of 
Sabatier's  chief  foundations.  Xow  some  of  these  globules — sup- 
posed to  be  male — contain  no  nuclear  substance,  yet  all  the  sexual 
elements,  which  we  know  positively  to  be  such,  do  contain  nuclear 
substance. 

Balbiani's  theory,  79. 1,  is  the  exact  inverse  of  the  two  previously 
mentioned ;  for  him  every  sexual  element  is  the  product  of  the  copu- 
lation of  two  elements:  1st,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  follicle,  which 
are  male;  2d,  the  I'rei,  which  is  always  female.  Balbiani  has 
not  observed  any  such  copulation,  nor  has  he  any  valid  indirect  evi- 
dence of  it  to  bring  forward;  on  the  contrary,  he  disregards  in 
several  i*espects  what  others  consider  elementary  principles  of  his- 
tology'. 

Nussbaum's  theory  appears  to  me  valuable  and  suggestive.  It 
was  first  advance<l,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  1880,  though  similar  con- 
ceptions are  to  be  found  in  earlier  writers.  Nussbaum,  80.1,  starts 
with  the  conjugation  of  two  similar  unicellular  individuals,  as 
occurs  in  certain  protozoa ;  the  two  individuals  fuse,  and  after  fusion 

♦  For  Sabatier's  answer  we  same  Recueil.  No.  3. 
fi 
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divide  into  successive  generations  of  cells.  He  next  points  out  that 
in  the  higher  animals  all  the  sexual  differences  are  secondary  not 
only  in  the  so-called  "  secondary  sexual  characteristics, "  but  also  in 
the  sexual  organs  themselves.     He  then  goes  on  to  emphasize  the 

Presence  of  the  sexual  cells  (Ureier  of  German  authors,  Hamann's 
Jrkeimzellen)  ixi  the  embryo,  and  maintains  that  as  these  both  give 
rise  to  the  sexual  products  the  ovum  and  spermatozoon  are  strictly 
homologous  cells.  He  writes,  p.  lOG :  ''  There  come  together  during 
impregnation  accordingly  not  two  heterogeneous  elements  which 
complement  one  another  and  together  form  a  whole,  but  rather 
there  come  together  two  homt^logous  cells,  of  which  one  to  facilitate 
conjugation  is  transformed  into  a  more  movable  body ;  the  other  is 
laden  with  nutritive  material,  and  is  furnished  with  protective  de- 
vices." And  again,  p.  113:  "  The  differentiation  of  sex  is  not  the 
transmission  of  two  originally  united  functions  to  the  differing 
descendants  of  a  common  original  Anhige;  it  is  rather  the  variation 
of  homologous  cells  for  the  better  achievement  of  their  conjugation." 
The  sexual  elements,  according  to  Nussbaum,  are  cells  which  are 
set  apjirt  for  reproductive  functions  from  the  rest  of  the  cells  of  the 
body,  and  there  is  no  primary  difference  between  male  and  female. 
He  does  not  consider  in  any  way  the  significance  of  the  jwlar  glob- 
ules or  Sertoli's  columns,  and  therefore  does  not  argue  directly 
against  Minot's  theory.  His  generalization  that  separate  cells  alike 
in  character  are  set  apart  early  in  embryonic  development  to  form 
both  the  male  and  female  elements  is  a  very  important  one,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  embryologists.  Weismann  accepts  it  and  applies  it 
to  his  thcijrv  of  hereditv,  and  it  has  received  a  valuable  confirmation 
in  Hamann's  pajx^r,  87. 1.  But  tliis  pconeralization  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  final  differentiation  of  the  Ureier  into  sexual  elements 
imtouched,  and  is  not  necessarily  in  any  way  in  conflict  with  the 
conception  of  that  differentiation  advocated  by  ilinot. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  although  Minot's  hyi)othesis  cannot 
be  proven  at  jjresent,  yet  there  is  no  other  hyix)thesis  of  sex  having 
nearly  as  strong  evidence  in  its  favor. 

Origin  and  Objects  of  Sexuality. — The  origin  of  sexuality 
is  involved  in  much  ol)scurity.  In  the  lowest  unicellular  organisms 
there  is  certainly  no  clear  sexual  differentiation,  and  some  biologists 
assert  that  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  sexual  reproduction,  but 
the  observations  are  far  too  imj)erfect  at  present  to  justify  any  such 
assertion.  The  question  involved  is,  whether  sexuality  is  coexten- 
sive with  life  or  not;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the  result  of  evolution 
from  asexual  organisms,  and  is  a  secondary  and  not  a  primary  or 
essential  characteristic  of  life.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  a  funda- 
mental one,  but  we  cannot  hope  for  its  solution  until  our  knowledge 
of  the  lowest  organisms  is  greatly  extended. 

The  precursor  of  the  sexual  process  is  undoubteilly  to  be  found  in 
the  conjugjition  of  two  similar  cells,  which  fuse  into  a  single  organ- 
ism, as  occurs  in  (»ertain  cryptogamous  plants  and  among  the  pro- 
tozoa, notably  the  rhizopcwls.  In  the  next  stage  the  cells  which  fuse 
together  are  obviously  different,  as  in  the  Flagellata.  If  now  we 
pass  to  the  colonies  of  the  Flagellata  we  find  that  certain  cells  only 
act  as  conjugators,  and  thus  we  appn^ich  the  disposition  of  the  mul- 
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ticelliilar  animals,  Metazoa,  which  have  bodies  composed  of  cells, 
certain  of  which  produce  the  sexual  elements,  and  these  elements 
conjugate.  In  conjugation  and  impregnation  alike  the  process  is  the 
fusion  of  a  nucleated  protoplasm  with  another  nucleatetl  protoplasm 
of  different  origin.  In  plants  also,  as  we  ascend  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  forms,  we  find  the  differences  between  the  conjugating 
lK>dies  to  incrciise:  thus  in  zygophytes  the  conjugating  cells  are 
alike,  in  phanerograms  the  ix)llen  and  ovicell  are  unlike.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  conjugation  of  the  like  or  of  the  unlike  pro- 
toplasms (or,  in  other  words,  of  similar  cells,  or  of  genoblasts)  giveg 
the  clew  to  what  is  essential.  Is  the  dissimilarity  of  the  conjugating 
bixlies  essential?  If  Minot's  theory  of  the  genoblasts  is  correct  it 
is  probable  that  the  dissimilarity  is  essential,  in  which  case  it  is 
conceivable  that  when  similar  cells  conjugate  each  cell  contains  both 
male  and  female,  and  the  male  of  one  saturates  the  female  of  the 
other,  and  rice  rersa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tendency  of 
evolution  is  from  the  simpler  to  the  complex,  and,  a  priori,  it  is 
more  plausible  to  consider  that  complete  sexualit}'  is  a  differentiation 
of  a  simpler  process  rather  than  the  mere  separation  of  what  was 
united  in  one  cell.  The  last-mentioned  conception  is  undoubtedly 
tlh.»  one  which  would  appeal  to  most  biologists  at  the  present  time. 
Yet  we  see  that  the  functions  which  exist  in  a  cell  do  undergo  sep- 
aration, so  tliat  they  become  excessively  predominant  in  certain 
cells ;  for  instance,  the  nervous  functions  have  been  thus  selected  out 
for  the  sui>erfluous  endowment  of  certain  cells,  and  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  conceivable  that  male  and  female  may  Ix?  united  in  a 
unicellular  organism  just  as  completely  as  assimilative  and  nervous 
functions,  and  as  these  latter  are  differentiated,  so,  too,  are  the 
former. 

The  above  considerations,  and  others  which  might  be  given,  were 
it  worth  while  to  lengthen  the  discussion  of  so  obscure  a  subject, 
lejvd  me  to  the  hypothesis  that  aexualittj  is  coexteiiHive  trith  life: 
that  in  protozoa  *  the  male  and  female  are  united  in  each  of  the 
conjnqatimj  cells,  and  iniprerf nation  is  double;  and,  finalltj, 
thai  in  the  nietazoa  the  male  and  female  of  the  cells  separate 
to  form  (jenoblasts  or  true  sexual  elements,  and  impregnation 
is  single.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  hypothesis  is 
purely  tentative,  and  may  have  to  be  I'ejected  altogether  when  we 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  decide  as  to  its  validity. 

The  OB.JECT  of  sexl'ality  is,  likewise,  known  only  by  hyjwthe- 
sis.  Three  views  are  to  be  considered :  its  puqKJse  is,  1st,  rejuvena- 
tion; 2d,  to  produce  variability;  3d,  to  check  variability.  1st.  The 
theory  that  the  purpose  of  sex  is  to  proiluce  a  young  organism  is 
very  old,  and  is  based  on  everN'-day  observation ;  it  involves,  as  its 
corollary,  thait  organisms  l)ecome  old,  and  thereby  incapable  of 
maintaining  their  own  existence.  That  sexual  re])roduction  d(X^s 
produce  a  young  organism  is  the  universal  law ;  it  is  also  true  that 
ever^'-  young  organism  does  possess  certain  morphological  and 
physiological  characteristics  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  an  old  organism.     "When  sexual  repnxluction  occurs  life  pro- 


bla«U 


♦Very  possibly  this  Im  uot  true  fur  all  i»rotozoa   for  then*,  may  Ix?  pn.»ti>z<>a  with  true  jjeuo- 
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ceeds  in  cycles;  the  sexual  conjugation  produces  a  single  cell,  which 
divides  again  and  again,  until  at  last  the  process  cannot  proceed 
further ;  tiien  a  renewed  conjugation  follows  and  a  new  cycle  of  cell- 
generations  ensues;  in  the  higher  animals  the  cells  remain  together 
as  they  multiply ;  in  the  protozoa  the  cells  each  lead  a  separate  life, 
but  in  both  the  cell-cycle  is  dominant ;  the  body  of  a  metazoon  is 
comparable  to  the  set  of  individual  unicellular  protozoa  resulting 
from  one  sexual  act.  In  one  case  the  cells  of  a  cycle  remain  together, 
in  the  other  they  separate.  So  far,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  occur, 
the  sexual  process  is  a  rejuvenating  one ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
all  living  organisms  reijuire  sexual  rejuvenation  from  time  to  time, 
nor  does  it  prove  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  rejuvenation.  It 
may  be  that  all  cells  as  they  divide  asexually  lose  their  growth-power, 
so  that  there  comes  a  time  when  there  must  be  a  rejuvenation  or 
restoration  of  the  growth-power,  but  it  is  improbable  that  sexual 
reproduction  is  the  only  means  to  effec*t  the  necessary  restoration  of 
vitality.  2d.  That  the  object  of  sex  is  to  increase  variability  and 
so  atford  a  wider  scope  for  natural  selection  has  been  maintained  by 
Weismann.  At  first  sight  the  notion  of  the  mingling  of  tw^o  hered- 
itary strains  of  different  character  producing  variety  in  the  offspring 
seems  very  plausible;  but  the  notion  does  not  l)ear  examination,  for 
it  renders  the  commencement  of  variability  impossible,  and  fails  to 
account  for  the  divergence  in  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 
3d.  The  view  that  sexual  reproduction  checks  variability  has  been 
advanced  by  Hatschek,  87.1,  '380,  who  points  out  that  the  mingling 
of  hereditary  strains  tends  to  restore  the  si>ecific  norm,  since  in  the 
long  run  the  variations  counterbalance  one  another.  Gallon  has 
shown  that  in  human  stature  the  tendencv  of  hereditv  is  to  restore 
the  normal  height,  and  the  same  is  presumably  true  of  other  char- 
acteristics. I  am  strongly  inclined  to  accept  Hatschek 's  theory,  and 
to  maintain  with  him  that  one  result  of  sexual  reproduction  is  to 
correct  variations  and  so  preserve  the  specific  type. 

Nature  of  Sex. — Sex,  as  we  encounter  it  in  the  human  species, 
is  the  result  of  a  long  evolution  affecting  a  large  numl)er  of  organs — 
I>erhaps  all  of  the  organs — s<^>  as  to  result  in  characteristic  differences 
between  the  male  and  female ;  but  the  essential  difference  is  in  the 
relation  of  the  two  sexes  to  the  production  of  the  genoblasts;  the 
male  produces  the  spermatozoa,  the  female  the  ova,  and  in  this  lies 
the  whole  essence  of  the  sexual  differentiation ;  all  other  distinctive 
morphological  and  physiological  traits  of  men  and  women  are  second- 
ary. Thus  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  genital  ducts,  of  the 
uterus,  mammary  glands,  etc.,  though  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  sexes,  in  man  are  not  from  a  biological  point  of  view  funda- 
mental. 

As  we  ascend  the  animal  scale  there  is  an  increasing  divergen(  e 
between  the  sexes,  owing  to  the  increasing  adaptation  to  the  repro- 
ductive functions.  It  is  generally  l)elieved  that  the  primitive  con- 
dition is  hermaphroditic,  and  that  the  female  is  an  individual  in 
which  the  power  of  producing  male  elements  is  lost,  and  a  male  an 
individual  in  which  the  power  of  producing  female  elements  is  lost. 
In  a  certain  sense  this  conception  appears  true,  for  in  the  embryo 
there  is  an  indifferent  stiige  in  which  the  sexual  glands  are  already 
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differeiitiateil,  but  in  which  the  future  sex  is  uurecognizable ;  sub- 
seciuently  by  unknown  factors  the  sexual  gland  is  converted  into  an 
ovary  or  a  testis.  In  some  cases,  as  in  certain  teleosts  and  in  the 
snails,  the  sexual  glands  develop  lK>th  ova  and  si)ermatozoa.  These 
facts  suggest  that  the  primitive  sexual  gland  is  potentially  herma- 
phroditic. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  hermaphroditism 
were  the  primitive  form  we  should  expect  to  find  the  lowest  metazoa 
hermaphroditic;  but  this  is  no*  the  case  either  with  all  Coelenterata 
or  all  si)onges,  although  it  is  the  case  in  some  higher  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom — as,  for  instance,  the  trematode  worms  and  pul- 
monate  gasteropods.  These  and  other  considerations  have  led  me 
to  the  h3'pothe8i8  that  primitively  each  individual  animal  is  sexually 
indifferent  when  young,  and  becomes  either  male  or  female  when 
adult;  by  a  secondarv  modification  in  certain  forms  the  individual 
becomes  both  male  and  female.  This  is  contrary  to  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  hermaphroditic  condition  is  the  primitive  one. 

VI.  Heredity. 

In  regard  to  the  process  of  hereditary  transmission  there  are  two 
theories,  each  of  which  appears  in  several  modifications-  Ist,  the 
theory  of  pangenesis;  2d,  the  theory  of  germinal  continuity,  The 
latter  does,  the  former  does  net,  appear  to  me  to  conform  to  our 
present  knowledge. 

Pangenesis. — The  theory  of  pangenesis  was  first  formulated  by 
Darwin,  thoup;h  it  had  been  crudely  foreshadowed  by  Buffon,  Bon- 
net, and  Herbert  Spencer.  The  following  quotation  from  Darwin's 
"Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication"  (Amer.  edit.,  1868, 
II.,  448,  449)  gives  his  statement  of  his  theory:  "I  have  now 
enumerated  the  chief  facts  which  every  one  would  desire  to  connect 
by  some  intelligible  bond.  This  can  be  done,  as  it  seems  to  me,  if 
we  make  the  following  assumptions ;  if  the  first  and  chief  one  be  not 
rejected,  the  others,  from  being  supported  by  various  physiological 
considerations,  will  not  appear  very  improbable.  It  is  almost  imi- 
versally  admitted  that  cells  or  the  units  of  the  body  propagate  them- 
selves by  self-division  or  proliferation,  retaining  the  same  nature 
and  ultimately  liecoming  converted  into  the  various  tissues  and  sub- 
stances of  the  body.  But  besides  this  means  of  increase  I  assume 
that  cells,  before  their  conversion  into  completely  passive  or  "form- 
material,"  throw  off  minute  granules  or  atoms,  which  circulate 
freely  throughout  the  system,  and  when  supplied  with  proper  nu- 
triment multiply  by  self -division,  subsequently  Incoming  developed 
into  cells,  like  those  from  which  they  were  derived  These  granules, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  may  be  calleil  cell-gemmules,  or,  as  the 
cellular  theorj"  is  not  fully  established,  simply  gemmules.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  transmitted  from  the  parents  to  the  offspring,  and 
are  generally  develoj)ed  in  the  generation  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds, but  are  often  transmitted  in  a  dormant  state  during  many 
generations  and  are  then  developed.  Their  development  is  supposed 
to  depend  on  their  union  with  other  partially  developed  cells  or  gem- 
mules,  which  precede  them  in  the  regular  course  of  growth.  Why  I 
use  the  term  union  will  be  seen  when  we  discuss  the  direct  action  of 
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pollen  on  the  tissues  of  the  Inother-plant.  Gemmiiles  are  supposed 
to  be  thrown  off  by  every  cell  or  unit,  not  only  during  the  adult  state, 
but  during  all  stages  of  development.  Lastl}',  I  assume  that  the 
gemmules  in  their .  dormant  state  have  a  mutual  affinity  for  each 
other,  leading  to  their  aggregation  either  into  buds  or  into  the  sexual 
elements.  Hence,  speaking  strictly,  it  is  not  the  reproductive  ele- 
ments nor  the  buds  which  generate  new  organisms,  but  the  cells 
themselves  throughout  the  body.  These  assumptions  constitute  the 
provisional  hypothesis  which  I  have  called  Pangenesis." 

This  hypothesis  is  the  suggestion  of  a  masterly  mind,  and,  as  a 
succinct  and  comprehensive  expression  of  the  facts  of  heredity,  must 
always  commancl  admiration.  But  the  real  worth  and  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  hypothesis  have  not  been  grasped  by  those  who  have 
tried  to  better  it;  its  value  is  not  in  explaining,  for  it  does  not  do 
that,  but  in  expressing  heredity  in  hyi)othetical  terms,  which  are 
at  once  suggestive  and  comprehensible.  Haeckel,  in  an  amusing 
pamphlet,*  which  no  competent  critic  can  assign  the  slightest  value 
to,  asserted  that  the  gemmules  are  rhythmical  vibrations,  but  he 
gives  no  reasons  to  justify  his  opinion.  Elsberg  has  also  written  on 
the  subject  in  the  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  XXV  ,  178,  and  cites 
there  earlier  writings  of  his  own.f 

Brooks'  modification,  76 . 1  ,of  the  theory  of  pangenesis  well  deserves 
consideration,  although  the  subsequent  progress  of  biology  does  not 
lead  me  to  think  it  felicitous;  but  we  can  now  recognize  it  as  a  stop 
toward  Nussbaum's  valuable  theory  of  germinal  continuity,  and  also 
toward  Weismann's  conception  that  sexual  reproduction  has  for  its 
object  the  maintenance  of  variability  Brooks'  theory  is  advocated 
in  his  book  on  "  Heredity"  (Baltimore,  1871)) ;  he  states  it  succinctly 
as  foUow^s  •  I  "  This  paper  proposes  a  modification  of  Darwin's  hy- 
pothesis of  the  same  name  (pangenesis),  removing  most  of  its  diffi- 
culties, but  retaining  all  that  is  valuable.  According  to  the  hy- 
pothesis in  its  modified  form,  characteristics  which  are  constitutional 
and  already  hereditary  are  transmitted  by  the  female  organism  by 
means  of  the  ovum ;  while  new  variations  are  transmitted  by  gem- 
mules, which  are  thnnvn  off  by  the  varying  phsyiological  units  of 
the  body,  gathered  up  by  the  testicle  and  transmitted  to  the  next 
generation  by  impregnation."  If  this  theory  was  tenable,  there 
should  be — to  mention  a  single  objection — little  variation  in  individ- 
uals produced  by  parthenogenesis ,  and  they  ought  always  to  be  fe- 
males, whereas  they  are  sometimes  males.  There  remains  not  a  new 
theor}'  of  pangenesis,  but  the  valuable  suggestion  that  the  maternal 
influence  causes  less  variability  than  the  paternal.  I  am,  however, 
strongly  disinclined  to  anticipate  the  confirmation  of  this  suggestion, 
especially  because  the  males  are  not  more  variable  than  the  females, 
as  we  should  expect.     I  have  some  extensive  statistics  which  show 


*E.  ITaeckel  "PoretreneKi**  der  Plastidule."  B»»rlln  1^76  For  some  criticisms  which,  consid- 
ering the  chamcter  of  this  pamphlet,  are  very  gentle  see  Ray  LAnkester  in  Nature  July  13th. 
1876,  xlv     235-338 

t  The  penisal  of  Elsherg's  article  has  not  enabled  me  to  recojmiie  anything  novel  except 
the  subKtitution  of  the  term  plastidule  for  gemmule.  used  Uy  Darwin  and  sjiecrulations  as  to  the 
composition  of  plastidules  as  if  he  were  groping  after  the  conception  of  the  unicella  of  Nftgeli, 
with  which  he  was  apparently  unacquainted 

t  Proc  Amer  Assoc  Sc.  Buffalo  IWti  p  177  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  section  of 
natural  history 
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that  in  mammals,  at  least,  there  are  no  essential  differences  between 
the  sexes  in  variability.  Even  if  Bnx)ks'  thesis  should  be  established 
it  would  prove  only  that  the  inheritanee  from  the  mother  is  stronger 
than  from  the  father,  and  there  would  lack  reasons  for  his  abstruse 
hypothesis. 

The  theory  of  pangenesis  is  to  be  resigncnl,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  direct  arguments  against  it,  as  on  account  of  the  accumulation 
of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  genninal  continuity. 

Q^rminal  Continuity. — There  are  various  theories  to  be  consid- 
ere<l  imder  this  head ;  but  they  all  have  in  common  the  conception 
that  there  is  a  formative  force  in  organisms — that  the  force  depends 
ujxm  a  special  material  substratum,  and  that  some  of  the  supply  of 
that  substratum  is  given  by  the  parent  to  the  sexual  elements  it 
pr<xhices. 

The  first  important  step  toward  the  substitution  of  a  new  theory 
rice  piingenesis  was  taken,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Moritz  Nuss- 
b^uim,  whose  memoirs,  80.1,  84.2,  on  the  differentiation  of  sex  de- 
serve great  attention.  August  Weismann*  has  adopted  Nuss- 
baum\s  conception  and  defended  it  with  insistent  energy,  adding  also 
several  modifications.  Xussbaum  pointed  out  that  there  is  note- 
worthy evidence  in  the  development  of  various  animals  tending  to 
show  that  the  germinal  cells,  from  which  the  sexual  products  arise, 
are  separateil  off  verv'  early  from  the  other  cells  of  the  embryo  and 
undergo  very  little  alteration.  Hence  he  concluded  that  some  of 
the  germ  substance  is  directly  abstracted  from  the  developing  ovum 
and  preserved  without  essential  alteration  to  l)ecome,  by  giving  rise 
to  the  sexual  elements,  the  germ  substiuice  of  another  generation. 
Weismann  insists  uyion  the  corollary  that  the  whole  nature  of  the 
animal  or  plant  depends  upon  its  germinal  substance  {Keimplasma)  ^ 
and  that  the  reason  why  the  offspring  is  like  the  parent  is  that  in 
every  genoblast  some  of  the  germinal  matter  is  preserved  imchanged. 
He  calls  this  view  the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasma. 
He  follows  Xussbaum  also  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  theory  is 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  pangenesis  and  with  the  theory  that 
par€»ntal  characteristics  acquired  through  the  influence  of  external 
causes  are  transmissible  to  the  offspring.  On  these  two  jx>ints  Weis- 
mann's  second  and  third  papers  [ire  especially  important.  Xussbaum 
and  Weismann  lay  great  stress  \\\K)n  the  separation  of  the  cells  of  the 
embryo  into  two  kinds:  1,  the  germ-cells,  which  are  converted  into 
the  sexual  elements;  2,  the  somatic- cells,  which  constitute  the  body 
of  the  organism.  The  germ-cells  descend  directly  from  the  ovum, 
ac<X)rding  to  Weismann,  who  has  carried  his  speculations  to  a  great 
extreme,  and  undergo  little  alteration,  so  that  they  have  (in  suspen- 
sion) the  |X)wer  to  produce  a  whole  organism,  which  the  somatic-cells 
do  not  have.     It  is  im|x)ssible  to  agree  to  this  extraordinary  view. 


•  \\>i8mann*8  first  i>ap<M-  was  rend  lK»forp  the  Unlversitv  of  Freihurp  as  a  ProreotoratJjrede. 
and  was  nuhlisliHl  in  iMiiiiphlet  f«»rm  at  Jena  in  1HK3.  83.1.  A  second  )>ai)er  was  rearl  before  the 
(tennan  NaturforHc'her\er»iamMjhjn»f  in  1HH5.  ami  anpeare<l  in  the  Taceblutt  of  that  Assivlation. 
it  was  subsequently  amplified  and  i-epubli8he<l,  As.l.  A  thinl  paper.  86.3,  was  likewise  ad- 
dressetl  to  the  Naturfors<'herversaniinIunjf  in  1886,  and  piiblisherl  at  Jena  the  same  year  A 
notice  of  this  last  is  piven  by  Kollmann.  Biol.  Cbl..  v..  673  and  TO  5.  At  thesame  meetinir  of  the 
Xaturforacher.  R.  Virchow  also  delivtred  an  address  rsee  Virchow's  Arch.,  ciii  1  305  413  and 
alMtract  in  Biol.  Cbl.,  vi.  v/T.  rj9,  161.)  in  which  he  attacked  Weismann.  To  kollmann  and 
Virchow  Weismann  has  rei>Iied  in  Biolo^.  Centralbl.,  vi.  38. 
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Minot,  70,  has  expressly  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  formative 
force  is  certainly  a  diffused  one,  as  is  amply  proven  by  the  processes 
of  regeneration,  by  the  phenomenon  of  duplication  of  parts,  and  by 
asexual  reproduction,  since  in  all  ttiese  cases  the  formation  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  organism  proceeds  without  the  participation  of 
the  sexual  elements.  KoUiker,  also,  85. 1,  44-40,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  a  sharp  division  between  germ-cells  and  somatic-cells  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  same  position  has  been  adopted  by  Whitman, 
87.3,  and,  of  course,  by  many  others.  It  is  to  he  further  remem- 
bered that  the  cells  for  the  different  organs  of  the  body  are  all  set 
apart  very  early  indeed,  and  in  the  case  of  vertebrates  the  germ- 
cells  are  among  the  very  latest  to  become  distinguishable;  thus  the 
nerve-cells,  muscle-cells,  notochord-cells,  etc.,  etc.,  all  can  be  seen 
to  precede  the  germ-cells  in  their  differentiation.  Weismann's 
assumption  that  the  germ-cells  are  set  apart  specially  early  is  simply 
false;  all  the  organs  have  their  cells  set  apart  early,  and  that  too 
while  they  are  in  the  embryonic  condition;  and  it  is  not  true  that  the 
germ-cells  differ  essentially  as  to  their  mode  of  origin  or  differen- 
tiation from  the  so-called  somatic-cells.  The  early  divergence  of  the 
cells  according  to  the  organs  or  parts  they  are  destined  for  was 
pointed  out  explicitly  Ijy  W.  His  many  years  ago,  74.1,  18.  19. 
Weismann's  error  consists  in  attributing  a  peculiar  significance  to 
a  fact  by  connecting  it  only  with  the  development  of  the  sexual  ele- 
ments, whereas  it  is  a  fact  common  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  All, 
therefore,  of  Weismann's  further  speculations  as  to  the  difference 
between  germ  plasma  and  "  histogenes  plasma"  are  without  f oim- 
dation. 

Nageli  was  probably  the  first  to  reach  the  definite  conception  of 
a  material  basis  of  heredity,  to  which  basis  he  gave  the  name  of 
idioplasma.  This  idioplasma  is  essentially  identical,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  Weismann's  Keimplasma.  Nageli's  views  are  presented 
very  fully  in  a  large,  abstruse,  and  little-studied  volume,  of 
which  a  useful  abstract  has  been  given  by  KoUmann  {Biol.  Cbl., 
IV.,  488,  517).  Nageli  is  led  to  the  theory  that  there  are  in  every 
living  cell  two  substances,  one  of  which,  the  idioplasma,  alone  car- 
ries on  the  function  of  hereditary  transmission,  while  the  other,  the 
nutritive  plasma  (Ndhrplasma)  is  the  seat  of  the  remaining  func- 
tions. In  other  words,  Nageli  put  forward  in  a  definite  form  the 
theory  of  germinal  continuity,  for  he  assumes  the  formative  force  to 
reside  in  a  specific  material  substrattim,  which  reproduces  and  per- 
petuates itself,  occurs  throughout  the  organism,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  genital  products  also.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  theory  is 
very  able,  and  well  deserves  the  cordial  praise  which  KoUiker  and 
others  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

Nageli  did  not  specify  what  constituent  of  the  cell  corresponds  to 
his  idioplasma.  O.  Hertwig,  85.1,  was  the  first  to  indicate  the  nu- 
cleus as  the  organ  of  heredity,  and  this  view  has  been  ably  defended 
by  KoUiker,  85.1,  Strassburger,  and  others.  This  notion  rests  upon 
the  consideration  of — 1st,  various  facts  which  suggest  tliat  the  nucleus 
has  special  control  over  the  organization  of  the  cell ;  2d,  the  prob- 
ability that  impregnation  consists  essentially  in  the  fusion  of  the 
pronuclei;  3d,  the  development  of  the  spermatozoon  from  the  nu- 
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cleus.  That  the  nucleus  presides  over  the  cells  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  phenomena  of  cell-division,  especially  indirect  division 
(karyokinesis,  mitosis) ,  for  during  the  process  the  nucleus  leads  the 
way,  and  its  visible  alteration  preced€*s  that  of  the  protoplasm ;  the 
astral  rays  both  during  karyokinesis  and  those  around  the  pronuclei 
during  impregnation  may  be  interpreteil  as  results  of  nuclear  control. 
The  opposite  conception  that  the  protoplasm  leads  has  not  lacked  de- 
fenders (see  Auerbach,  Biitschli,  76.1,  Nussbaum,  86.1,  504,  and 
Whitman,  88.1).  I  may  point  out  that  in  interpreting  the  observa- 
tions bearing  upon  this  discussion,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  nu- 
cleus and  protoplasm  are  interdependent,  neither  being  able  to  main- 
tain its  existence  ])ermanently  without  the  other.  ''The  fact/'  says 
Minot,  85,  125,  "that  the  visible  alteration  of  the  protoplasm  in  a 
certain  rare  case  comes  before  that  of  the  nucleus  shows  that  the 
protoplasm  probabl}'  has  an  active  r<3le  in  cell-division ;  but  since 
even  then  its  arrangement  depends  on  the  j>osition  of  the  nucleus, 
the  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  nuclear  control  is,  I  think,  not 
affected."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  observations,  which 
may  be  interpreteil  as  i)ro()fs,  that  the  nuclei  have  a  regulating  power 
over  the  cells,  especially  as  regards  their  division  and  organization. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  instanced:  1st.  After  a  cell  is  formed,  its 
nucleus  enlarges  first,  and  the  cell-boily  follows  it  in  growth.  2d. 
KoUiker,  in  his  paper,  85.1,  on  heredity  (p.  21»  ff.),  discusses  the  re- 
lation of  nuclei  to  growth  very  fully  and  ably.  The  great  extent  of 
his  learning  has  enabled  him  to  present  the  manifold  aspects  of  the 
question  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  writer.  His  argumentation 
seems  to  me  so  satisfactory  that  it  does  not  re<iuire  the  weight  of  his 
^reat  authority  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  without  nuclei  there 
18  no  growth.  Of  this  the  most  faith-comi)elling  evidence  is  offered 
by  the  important  experiments  jf  Nussbaum  and  Gruber,*  who  found 
that  when  unicellular  animals  are  artificially  divided,  the  fragments 
containing  nuclei  continue  to  grow,  while  pieces  without  nuclei  die 
off.  3d.  The  large  unicellular  Thallophytes,  such  as  Caulerpa  and 
Codium,  become  multinuclear  l)efore  they  attain  their  tidult  size. 
Further  illustrations  are  given  by  Kolliker  (/.  c*.,  pp.  TJ,  20).  4th. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  the 
nucleus  is  afforded  by  the  ex j:)eri mental  alteration  of  the  plane  of 
division  of  the  ovum.  Pfiuger,  83.6,  showed  that  the  plane  of  the 
first  division  of  the  ovum  is  altered  by  tilting  the  o\aun  before  the 
division  begins,  and  keeping  it  in  the  same  ix)sition  during  division; 
normally  the  plane  ]>asses  through  the  white  ix)le,  but  when  the  ovum 
is  fastened  in  an  o])lique  position,  the  ])lano  is  not  in  the  axis  of  the 
ovum,  but  in  the  line  of  gravity.  Boni,t  84.3,  has  continued  tliese 
remarkable  ex]>eriments,  and  discovered  that  the  nucleus  changes  its 
position  when  the  ovum  is  kept  tilted,  and  that  the  site  of  the  nucleus 
determines  the  plane  of  division  of  the  ovum.  The  second  and  third 
points  (the  im|)ortance  of  the  pronuclei  and  tho  nuclear  origin  of  the 


•Science,  vol.  vi  .  p.  4.  S*»«»  al*4<)  NiiKsbaum's  lat^r  ivuii^rT  in  thoArchiv  fiir  inikntskop.  Anat., 
xxvi.p  4H5.  NiisHl)aiiiii  also  citt's  Fr.  Schmitz's  pxiMTiriu'nts  on  the  artificial  division  of 
plants  S<!hmitz's  nai)er  I  have  not  seen:  it  was  published  in  \^\K  in  the  Ftvtsohrift  lier  natiir- 
xorschenden  f?e»ellsc*haft  zu  HaJle. 

t  I  have  not  seen  ihe  original  There  is  an  al»stra<*t  in  Ilofnianu  un«l  SchwaU»e's  Jahresbe- 
richt  for  1W4   p   444 
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spermatozoon)  have  been  sufficiently  elucidated  in  previous  divisions 
of  this  chapter.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  since  qualities  may  be  inherited 
from  the  rather,  that  the  nucleus  alone  can  furnish  the  means  of 
transmission  from  parent  to  offspring ;  and,  since  it  can  accomplish 
this  on  the  paternal  side,  it  is  probable  that  it  can  do  as  much  on  the 
maternal  side — an  assumption  against  which  no  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward ;  hence  the  hypothesis  that  the  nucleus  is  the  organ 
of  hereditary  transmission.  For  criticism  of  this  view  see  J. 
Frenzel,  86.5,  p.  89,  whose  arguments  have  been  controverted  by 
Minot,  85,  127. 

We  may  go  one  step  farther :  Since  the  chromatin  is  the  cliaracter- 
istic  of  the  nucleus,  and  since  spermatozoa  in  some  cases  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  chromatin,  it  is  probable,  as  maintained  by 
Minot,  85, 127,  that  chromatin  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  func- 
tion of  heredity.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  hypothesis  of  pan- 
genesis, both  in  its  original  form  and  in  all  its  subsequent  modifica- 
tions, has  been  definitely  set  aside.  In  its  place  we  have  the  theory 
that  the  nature  of  germ,  /.  e.,  of  the  impregnated  ovum,  is  the  same 
over  and  over  again,  not  because  there  is  in  each  case  a  similar 
collocation  of  gemmules  or  plastidules,  but  because  the  chromatin 
perpetuates  itself  so  that  the  same  kind  of  chromatin  is  found  in 
the  one  generation  as  in  the  generations  preceding  it  and  following 
it.  The  child  is  like  the  parents  because  its  organization  is  reg- 
ulated by  not  merely  sinu'ku\  but  by  some  of  the  sanie^  chromafin 
as  that  of  the  parents.  Perhaps  instead  of  ''chromatin"  we  ought 
to  say,  in  order  to  avoid  an  unjustifiable  explicitness,  "nuclear 
substance." 

The  validity  of  this  hypothesis  remains  for  the  future  to  decide. 
There  is  one  general  objection  to  it — that  of  connecting  a  special 
function  with  a  special  substance,  which  is  against  the  general  con- 
ception of  vital  functions  as  the  resultants  of  interlocking  activities 
extending  throughout  each  celL  Compare  the  remarks  a  propos  of 
the  theory  of  sex,  ante^  p.  70.  The  objection  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
real  and  very  serious  one. 


PART  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SECJMENTATION     FORMATION    OF   THE  DIADERM. 

There  follows  after  impregnation  a  short  pause,  and  then  the 
ovum  begins  its  process  of  repeated  division,  which  is  known  as  the 
''segmentation  of  the  ovum,"  the  term  having  been  introduced  before 
it  was  known  that  each  "  segment"  is  a  cell.  The  division  or  cleav- 
age (Furclnuig)  of  ova  was  described  by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  1824, 
and  again  by  Rusconi,  36.1.  By  usage  the  term  segmentation  is 
restricted  to  the  production  of  cells  up  to  the  period  of  development 
when  the  two  primitive  germ-layers  are  clearly  differentiate  and 
the  first  trace  of  organs  is  beginning  to  appear. 

Segmentation  Nucleus. — The  impregnated  ovum  has  a  single 
nucleus,  which  is  known  as  the  segmentation  nucleus,  and  which  is 
formed,  as  stated  in  Chapter  III.,  by  the  union  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male pronuclei.*  It  is  the  parent  of  all  the  nuclei  subsequently 
found  in  the  organism,  and  participates  actively  in  the  process  of 
segmentation.  It  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  nucleus  of  the  egg- 
cell  before  maturation ;  it  is  usually  membranate  and  has  numerous 
fine  granules  of  chromatin,  niicrosoma,  derived  from  the  pronuclei ; 
in  some  cases  the  microsoma  from  the  male  pronucleus  are  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  female  pronucleus  (see  under  Impregnation, 
ante,  p.  70).  In  the  rabbit  the  nucleus  when  first  formea  has  in- 
distinct contours,  irregular  shape,  and  a  homogeneous  appearance 
(Eld.  van  Beneden,  75. 1,  009) ;  it  soon  enlarges,  becomes  regular,  and 
acquires  a  distinct  centrally  situated  nucleolus  (Bischoff,  42.1,  50, 
Coste,  47.1,  Lapin,  PI.  II.,  Fig.  4),  presumably  by  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  microsoma. 

The  p<isitioii  of  the  nucleus  is  always  eccentric,!  so  far  as  known, 
and  aproximately,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  as  that  of  the  egg-cell  nu- 
cleus before  maturation.  Accordingly,  the  degree  of  eccentricity 
varies  as  the  amount  of  yolk  or  deutoplasm,  being  least  in  alecithal 
and  greatest  in  telolecithal  ova.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  the  nucleus 
tends  to  take  the  most  central  position  possible  with  regard  to  the 
protoplasm  of  the  ovum.  The  vitelline  granules  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  protoplasm,  hence  their  accumulation  may  produce  a  one- 
sided distension,  without,  however,  in  the  least  disturbing  the  uni- 
form radial  distribution  of  the  protoplasm.  The  nucleus  is  sur- 
rounded by  protoplasm  with  few  or  no  yolk-grains ;   in  telolecithal 


*fid.  van  Bcoeden  id  hi««  flrst  papor  oo  ARoaris.  83.1.  afflnned  that  there  was  no  real  uoion 
of  the  pronuclei  In  the  Inipn'jrnat*^!  ova  of  that  K]KHrle«:  but  Camoj-,  80.  1.  shows  that  Van 
Beneden *s  olieen'at ions  were  incomplete,  and  Zacharlas  has  stattnl.  K<.1.  that  they  are  so  de« 
fective  as  to  t^e  fundamentally  prruncouH  in  n*)ranl  to  imitortant  phaseK.  and  he  points  out  that 
in  realilv  theef?^  of  Ascaris  oflr»*r  another  pnH)f  of  the  actual  union  of  the  pronuclei.  Thelm- 
preg^atloD  in  tliis  neniatcKl  haH  sincv  formed  the  Kuhlect  of  numenms  articles;  see  Van  Beneden 
and  Nevt  H7.1.  Camov  S7.1,  Boveri  KK.l.  O.  Hertwijr  IW  1.  etc. 

*  It  Is  often  Ktate<I  that  (he  nucleus  'ieH  *-xartht  in  the  centre,  but  1  have  been  unable  to  And  a 
•ingle  observation  to  justify  the  statement. 
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ova  the  perinuclear  accumulation  is  the  court  of  protoplasm  at  the 
animal  pole. 

Period  of  Repose. — After  the  segmentation-nucleus  is  formed 
there  occurs  a  pause,  which  lasts,  according  to  observations  on  several 
invertebrates,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  probable 
that  a  similar  pause  ensues  in  the  mammalian  ovum,  but  there  are 
as  yet  no  observations  to  show  whether  it  occurs  or  not.  During 
this  period  the  yolk  expands  slightly,  unless,  indeed,  the  expansion 
observ^ed  is  due  to  the  influence  of  hardening  agents,* and  the  mono- 
centric  radiation,  which  is  present  when  the  nuclei  copulate,  grad- 
ually fades  out,  and  is  replaced  by  a  dicentric  radiation,  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  period  of  repose  and  the  commencement  of  the  first 
division  of  the  oviun. 

Karyokinesis  of  the  Ovum. — For  convenience  I  interpolate  a 
sketch  of  the  process  of  cell-division  as  encountered  in  the  ovum, 
based  on  O.  Hertwig,  88.1,  37,  and  C.  Rabl,  84.1.  My  sketch  is 
by  no  means  complete. 

It  is  probable  that  the  resting  nucleus  has  one  pole  at  which  the 
connection  l)etween  the  reticulum  of  the  nucleus  and  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  is  more  intimate  than  elsewhere,  as  Suggested  by  Rabl, 
o8.1.  This  polo  is  marked  by  a  clearer  sjwt  outside  the  nucleus, 
close  against  it,  and  much  smaller  than  it.  This  clear  spot  becomes 
the  centre  of  a  radiating  arrangement  of  the  protoplasm.  It  was, 
I  believe,  first  observed  by  Flemming  in  the  eggs  of  Echinoderms, 
has  been  seen  in  Ascaris  megalocephala  by  Van  Beneden  and  Neyt, 
87. 1,  and  by  Boveri,  88. 1,  in  Siredon  by  Kolliker,  89. 1,  and  in  other 
cases.  It  is  now  designated  as  the  sphere  of  attraction,  t  and  is  seen, 
at  least  in  certain  phases,  to  contain  a  separate  central  body  (cen- 
trosoma  of  Boveri) .  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  *'  sphere  of  at- 
traction" is  identical  with  the  Xehenkern  of  recent  German  writers. 
In  a  number  of  instances  a  small  part  of  the  nucleus  is  seen  to 
separate  off  and  to  lie  as  a  distinct  body,  Nebenkem,  alongside  the 
nucleus ;  this  body  has  a  colorable  portion,  which  is  comparable  to 
the  "centrosoma."  For  an  account  of  the  scattered  observations  on 
the  Nebenkem,  together  with  the  relation  of  these  bodies  to  Gaule's 
so-called  cytozoa,  see  G.  Platner,  86.3.  For  additional  observations 
see  Prenant,  88.1,  and  Platner,  88.2.  The  sphere  of  attraction  di- 
vides, as  does  also  its  central  body,  and  its  two  parts  move  to  op- 
posite sides  of  the  nucleus.  There  thus  appear  two  opposite  accu- 
mulations of  clear  protoplasm,  from  each  of  which  as  a  centre  astral 
rays  or  radiating  lines  are  formed  in  the  cell-l)ody.  Meanwhile 
within  the  nucleus  changes  go  on;  the  threads  of  the  intranuclear 
network  radiate  out  from  the  pole,  where  the  sphere  of  attraction  lies 
before  its  division,  and  the  chromatic  substance  forms  a  number  of 
distinct  grains.  When  the  sphere  of  attraction  divides  and  its 
halves  go  asunder  the  nuclear  substance  preserves  its  radiating  re- 
lation to  each  sphere,  and  as  the  membrane  of  the  nucleus  disapi)ears 
during  these  changes  the  final  result  is  the  transformation  of  the  nu- 


*  Van  Beneden  states  that  arsenic  acid  prodiic<»«  an  artificial  expansion  of  the  ovum  within 
thexona.  ^ 

t  The  history  and  sijrnifloance  of  the  sphenw  of  attraction,  as  here  presented,  cannot  by  imy 
means  be  rejs:arde<l  as  final.  The  ol»servations  are  few.  and  until  recently  the  exact  history  of 
the  spheres  of  attraction  iius  i-eceived  no  attention  from  investigators. 
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cleiis  into  a  spindle-shai)ed  Ixxiy,  the  ix)ints  of  wliich  rest  just  within 
the  clear  centre  of  eacii  astral  system,  so  that  the  spindle  stretches 
from  one  protoplasmic  mass  to  the  other.  The  spindle  consists  of 
fine  threads  extending  from  pole  to  pole  and  having  almost  no  affin- 
ity for  the  dyes  of  the  histologist — a  peculiarity  which  (rauses  them 
to  be  known  as  the  achromatic  threads.  These  threads  are  probably 
always  compoimded  of  a  considerable  numl^r  of  exceedingly  fine 
fibrilisB  (see  Rabl,  89.1,21,2*2)  The  colorable  su Instance  forms  a 
number  of  separate  grains,  each  of  which  is  unite<l  with  one  of  the 
achromatic  threads,  and  all  of  which  lie  at  the  same  level  in  the 
centre  of  the  spindle;  when  the  spindle  is  seen  from  the  side,  the 
chromatine  grains  appear  to  constitute  a  central  band  or  disc  (Strass- 
burger's  Kenipkiite)^  but  when  the  spindle  is  seen  endwise  the  sep- 
arate grains  are  at  once  recognized.  The  shape  of  the  grains  is 
variable;  some  authors  without  sufficient  observational  proof  have 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  grains  are  always  V-shai)ed.  The 
spindle,  together  with  the  polar  accumulations  of  protoplasm  and  the 
two  accompanying  radiations,  constitute  a  so-called  amphiaster. 

The  domain  of  the  radiation  extends,  the  two  protoplasmatic  cen- 
tres move  farther  apart,  the  nuclear  spindle  elongates  correspond- 
ingly, and  the  chromatin  grains  of  tlie  Kcrnplatfe  divide.  Flem- 
ming  maintains  that  the  division  is  always  lengthwise  of  the 
V-shaped  grain,  but  this  has  been  controverted  by  Canioy.  How 
the  division  occurs  in  the  mammalian  ovum  is  unknown.  3y  tho 
division,  however  it  is  effected,  the  number  of  chromatin  grains  is 
doubled;  they  form  two  sets:  one  set  moves  toward  one  ix)le,  the 
other  toward  the  other  pole;  the  grains  of  each  set  keep  at  the 
same  level  as  they  move  imtil  they  reach  the  end  of  the  S])indle, 
where  they  apix^ar  as  a  polar  disc  (Carnoy's  couronne  j^olaire). 
Next  the  achromatic  threads  of  the  spindle  break  through  and  are 
apparently  drawn  in  toward  each  polar  crown.  There  are  now  two 
nuclear  masses,  each  near,  but  not  at,  the  centre  of  a  radiation,  and 
each  consisting  of  chromatin  and  achromatic  substance.  Each  mass 
develops  into  a  complete  membranate  nucleus,  but  the  steps  of  this 
process  have  yet  to  be  followed  in  detail  in  the  vertebrate  ovum. 

The  signs  of  division  of  the  protoplasm  usually  become  visible 
about  the  time  the  i)olar  crowns  are  formed,  but  when  the  ovum 
contains  much  deutoplasm  the  division  may  be  retarded.  In  the 
plane  which  passes  through  the  equator  of  the  nuclear  spindle  there 
appears  a  furrow  on  the  surface  of  the  ovimi,  which  gradualh' 
spreads  and  deepens  until  it  is  a  complete  fissure  around  the  cell ;  it 
cuts  in  deeper  until  at  last  only  a  thin  stalk  connects  the  two  halves 
of  the  cell,  and  thereupon  the  stalk  breaks  and  the  cell  is  di\'ided. 
There  next  ensues  a  pause,  during  which  the  astral  rays  of  the  proto- 
plasm disap}^ar  in  the  daughter-cells,  and  the  daughter-nuclei 
assume  each  the  form  of  an  ordinary  resting  membranate  nucleus. 

The  (external  appearances  of  segmentation  in  the  living  ovum 
vary,  of  course,  especially  according  to  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  the  yolk-material.  The  appearances  in  holoblastic  ova  with  ver>' 
little  yolk  are  well  exemplified  by  Limax  campestris.  Mark's  de- 
scription, 81.1,  is,  nearly  in  his  own  words,  as  follows:  In  Limax, 
after  impregnation,  the  region  of  the  segmentation  nucleus  remains 
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more  clear,  but  all  that  can  be  diBtinguished  is  a  more  or  less 
circular,  ill-defiiied  area,  which  is  less  opaque  than  the  surrounding 
portions  of  the  vi  tell  us.  After  a  few  moments  this  area  grows  less 
distinct.  It  finally  appears  elongated.  Very  soon  this  lengthening 
results  in  two  light  spots,  which  are  inconspicuous  at  first,  but 
which  increase  in  size  and  distinctness,  and  presently  become  oval. 
If  the  outline  of  the  egg  be  carefully  wat<;hed,  it  is  now  seen  to 
lengthen  gradually  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  line  which 
joins  the  spots.  As  the  latter  enlarge  the  lengtbeniug  of  the  ovum 
increases,  though  not  very  conspicuously.  Soon  a  slight  fattening 
of  the  surface  appears  just  under  the  polar  globules ;  the  flattening 
changes  to  a  depression,  Fig.  40,  which  grows  dee|>er  and  be- 
comes angular.  A  little  later  the  furrow  is  seen  to  have  extendeti 
around  on  the  sides  of  the  yolk  as  a  shallow 
^jKjj.    ^^  depression,  reaching  something  more  than  half- 

way toward  the  vegetable  or  inferior  pole,  and 
in  four  or  five  minutes  after  its  appearance  the 
depression  extends  completely  around  the  yolk. 
This  annular  constriction  now  deepens  on  all 
sides,  but  most  rapidly  at  the  animal  pole :  as 
it  deepens  it  becomes  narrower,  almost  a  fis- 
sure. Bj-  the  further  deepening  of  the  constric- 
tion on  all  sides  there  are  formed  two  equal 
oiii^riadurinBth;.n;M  masses  Connected  by  only  a  slender  thread  of 
ciMVBge.  The  enwioiwB  protoplasm,  situatcd  nearer  the  v^tetative  than 
L^Mark  ™"  ajodiaiim'  the  animal  pole,  and  which  soon  l)ecomos  more 
attenuated  and  finally  parts.  The  first  cleavage 
is  now  accomplished.  Both  segments  undergo  changes  of  form; 
they  approach  and  flatten  out  against  each  other,  and  after  a  certain 
time  themselves  divide. 

Primitive  Tjrpe  of  Segmentation.— In  the  lower  animals 
there  is  not  found  that  excessive  amount  of  deutoplasm  in  the  ovum 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  vertebrates,  and  in  their  ova  we 
have  what  is  undoubtedly  the  earlier  and  more  primitive  type  of 
H^mentation.  In  these  cases  the  cleavage  extends,  as  in  the  egg  of 
Limax  (see  above),  through  the  whole  of  the  dividing- cell.  The  two 
cells  first  produced  are  almost  if  not  (juite  alike,  and  each  of  them 
produces  two  cells  which  are  also  very  similar  to  one  another;  then 
comes  a  division  of  the  four  cells  into  eight,  four  of  which  resemble 
one  another  and  differ  from  the  remaining  cells  which  are  also 
simiUr  among  themselves.  Four  of  the  cells  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  substance  of  the  animal  pole  of  the  ovum  and  are  very 
protoplasmatic ;  and  the  other  four  cells  are  constituted  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  v^etable  pole  and  accordingly  contain  most  of  the 
deutoplasm  of  the  ovum  The  eight  cells  form  an  irregular  spheroid, 
in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  space  between  the  cells ;  this  space 
is  known  as  the  segmentation  cavity. 

The  four  cells  of  the  animal  pole  progress  in  their  divisions  more 
rapidly  than  the  four  of  the  v^tetable  pole;  but  the  latter,  when  the 
yolk  matter  is  at  a  minimum,  as,  for  instance,  in  echinoderms,  do  not 
lag  much  From  their  unequal  rates  of  division  the  two  sets  of  cells 
come  to  differ  more  and  more  in  siise,  those  of  the  animal  pole  being 
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much  tho  smaller.  The  divisions  of  the  cells  take  place  so  that  the 
ceils  form  a  continuous  layer  of  epithelium,  one  cell  thick,  stretching 
around  the  enlarged  central  segmentation  cavity,  Figs.  47  and  60; 
the  epithelium  consists  of  a  larger  area  of  the 
small  cells  of  the  animal  pole  and  a  small  area 
of  tlie  largo  cells  of  the  vegetable  pole.  This 
stage  of  segmentation  is  known  as  the  blast ul a 
stage ;  the  small  cells  are  destined  to  form  the 
ectoderm  of  the  embryo ;  tho  large  cells  the 
entoderm,  the  central  space  is  the  segmenta- 
tion cavittf;  tho  line  along  which  the  two  parts 
of  the  epithelium  (ectodenn  and  entoderm)  join 
is  known  as  tho  evtental  line  X^^52SCCi»f\yEn 

Vertebrate  Type  of  Segmentation — 
In  the  vertebrates  we  find  that  segmentation  „.„  .^  nio«f»io  o*-^  ^r 
also  results  in  two  epithelia,  an  ectoderm  and  Echinooardium  cordatum, 
entoderm,  joined  at  their  edges,  and  surround-  *^!^°2S^'rr^;'"''Sf°*eoto: 
ing  a  segmentation  cavity,  but  the  resemblance  ^^J^^'  After ^^Sfi*^**^** 
to  the  tj'pical  blastula  is  marked  by  changes 
in  both  ectoderm  and  entcxlerm;  the  vertebrate  ectoderm  when 
first  fully  differentiateil  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  and  not 
merely  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  as  in  the  primitive  type  of  seg- 
mentation ;  the  entoderm  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  nutritive 
material  (deutoplasm) ,  and  is  represented  either  by  a  large  mass  of 
large  cells  (marsip^^branchs,  ganoids,  amphibians)  or  a  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm, not  divideil  into  cells  or  but  partially  divided  into  cells,  and 
containing  an  enormous  quantity  of  deutoplasm  (sauropsidans  and 
monotremes) .  In  the  higher  mammals  there  are  further  modifica- 
tions, described  below. 

The  more  primitive  form  among  vertebrates  is,  I  think,  presum- 
ably that  in  which  the  entoderm  consists  of  separate  cells;  for  this 
mode  of  segmentation  is  the  one  which  most  resembles  that  of  inver- 
tebrates, and  it  occurs  in  the  lowest  vertebrates,  and  in  ova  which 
are  not  excessively  charged  with  yolk. 

In  the  primitive  form  of  vertebrate  segmentation^  which  is 
preserved  in  the  marsipobranchs,  ganoids,  and  amphibia,  there  is  a 
well-marked  difference  between  the  cells  of  the  two  poles.  The  fol- 
lowing account  refers  especially  to  the  frog's  egg  and  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  Balfour's  summary  ('*  Comp.  Embryol.,"  I. ,  78,  70) .  The  first 
formed  furrow  is  vertical ,  it  commences  m  the  upper  half  of  the 
ovum,  which  correspi^nds  to  the  animal  pole,  and  is  characterized  by 
the  black  pigment — the  lower  or  vegetable  pole  being  whitish.  The 
first  furrow  extends  rapidly  through  the  upper,  then  more  slowly 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  ovum,  so  that  the  divergence  in  the 
two  polar  rates  of  development  is  indicated  alread}'.  As  soon  as 
the  tunx)w  has  cleft  the  egg  into  halves,  a  second  vertical  furrow  ap- 
pears at  right  angles  to  the  first  and  behaves  in  the  same  way.  Fig  48. 
The  next  furrow  is  at  right  angles  to  both  its  predecessors,  and  there- 
fore parallel  to  the  equator  of  the  egg;  but  it  is  much  nearer  the 
animal  than  the  vegetative  pole.  It  extends  rapidly  around  the 
e^  and  divides  each  of  the  four  previous  segments  into  two  parts: 
one  larger  with  a  great  deal  of  tjolk  and  the  other  smaller  with 
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very  little  yolk.  The  eight  segments  or  cells  have  a  small  segmen- 
tation cavity  in  the  centre  between  them.  This  cavity  increases  in 
size  in  subsequent  stages,  its  roof  being  formed  by  the  small  cells 
further  divided,  and  its  floor  by  the  large  cells  also  multiplied  by 
division,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  the  small  cells.  All  the  devel- 
opmental processes  progress  more  rapidly  at  the  animal  pole.  After 
the  equatorial  furrow  there  follow  two  vertical  or  meridional  fur- 
rows, which  begin  at  the  animal  pole  and  divide  each  of  its  foiu*  cells 
into  two,  making  eight  small  cells.  After  a  short  period  these 
furrows  extend  to  the  lower  pole  and  divide  each  of  the  large  cells 
into  two,  Fig.  48,  4-  The  so-called  meridional  cleavages  after  the 
first  and  second  are  not  true  meridional  cleavages,  since  they  do 
not  pass  through  the  folds  of  the  ovum,  but  through  the  poles  of  the 
cells  (blastomeres) ,  which  they  divide  (see  Rauber,  Morph.  Jahrh., 
VIII. ,  287).  A  pause  now  ensues,  after  which  the  eight  upper  cells 
become  divided  by  a  furrow  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  somewhat 
later  a  similar  furrow  divides  the  eight  lower  segments.  Each  of 
the  small  cells  is  now  again  divided  by  a  vertical  furrow,  which  later 
divides  also  the  corresponding  large  cell.     The  segmentation  cavity 
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is,  therefore,  now  bounded  by  32  small  and  32  large  cells.  After 
this  the  upper  cells  (ectoderm)  gain  more  and  more  in  number  beyond 
the  lower  cells  (entoderm) .  After  the  04  segments  are  formed  two 
equatorial  furrows  appear  in  the  upper  pole  before  a  fresh  furrow 
arises  in  the  lower,  making  128  ectodermal  cells  against  only  32 
entodermal.  The  regularity  of  the  cleavage  cannot  be  followed 
further,  but  the  upper  \}o\e  continues  to  undergo  a  more  rapid  seg- 
mentation than  the  lower.  At  the  close  of  segmentation  the  egg 
forms  a  sphere  containing  an  eccentric  segmentation  cavity.  Fig. 
49,  ,s*.  c,  composed  of  two  unequal  parts,  an  upper  arch  of  several 
layers  of  cells,  /?/,  the  primitive  blastoderm  of  Minot  or  ectoderm, 
and  a  lower  mass.  Yolk,  of  large  cells  rich  in  protoplasm.  At 
the  edge  of  the  mass  of  large  cells,  A'?r,  there  is  a  gradual  passage  in 
size  to  the  cells  of  the  blastoderm,  and  it  appears  that  the  small 
cells  receive  additions  at  the  expense  of  the  large  ones;  this  zone 
corresponds  to  the  so-called  germinal  wall  of  large  vertebrate  ova, 
and  also  to  what  we  liave  defined  as  the  ectental  line. 

The  secottdary  type  of  vertebrate  segmentation  differs  from  the 
primary  principally  in  the  retarded  development  of  theent<xlerm,  due 
apparently  to  the  increiise  of  the  yolk-matter.     The  yolk-granules 
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are,  as  already  mentioDed,  found  to  be  situated  not  quit©  exclusively, 
though  lUmost  mi,  in  those  parts  of  the  o\'uiii  out  of  which  the  euto- 
dermal  cells  are  formed.  Hence,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  yolk 
the  anla^  of  the  entoderm  becomes  bulky,  and  when  it  segments 
the  entodermal  cells  it  pro- 
duces are  correspondingly 
hig.  as  we  have  seen  is  the 
case  in  amphibian  ova.  ( )n 
the  other  hand,  when  the 
amount  of  yolk  is  small,  a.1 
in  the  primitive  type  of  seg- 
mentation, e.g.  cchinotiennH, 
the  cniodermal  cells  are  small . 
In  the  reverse  case,  when  the 
amount  of  yolk  is  exceedingly 
great,  as  in  selachians,  rep- 
tiles, and  birds,  the  yolk  may 
not  divide  into  cells  as  fast 
as  the  nuclei  multiply,  so  that 
it  eeenis  that  the  presence  of 
ihe  deutoplasm,  though  it 
does  not  affect  the  nuclear 
divisions  markedly,  certainly  , 
impedes  verj-  much  the  di-  Jj^^'g,,,'!! 
vision  of  the  protoplasm,  and 
conse<juentIy  in  these  ova  we  find,  at  ceitain  stages  of  development, 
a  multinucleate  yolk.  The  imiiedinierit  is  not  encountered  by  the 
jirotoplasm  of  the  animal  jxile,  hence  we  see  the  animal  pole  seg- 
menting while  the  yolk  does  nttt :  in  this  case  the  segmentation  ap- 
I)ear3  confineil  to  one  iwrtion  of  the  ovum,  and,  accordingly,  such 
ova  are  termed  merohlo-itic  in  contradistinction  to  the  holoblastic 
ova,  in  which  the  first  cleavage  furrow  divides  the  whole  ovum ;  but 
the  difference,  it  must  be  expressly  remembered,  is  one  of  degree,  not 
of  kind. 

The  best  kno^ii  example  of  a  vertebrate  meroblastic  ovnim  is 
undoubtotily  the  hon's  e^:^.  The  so-calletl  yolk,  or  "yellow,"  is  the 
ovum ;  the  white  and  the  shell  are  botli  adventitious  envelopes  added 
by  the  oviduct  as  the  ovum  passes  down  after  leaving  the  ovarj'. 
The  s^mentation  begins  while  the  o\-um  is  passing  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  oviduct,  and  shortly  l>eforo  the  formation  of  the 
shell  commences.  If  an  ovum  from  the  upper  part  of  the  oviduct 
be  examined  it  is  found  to  be  surrounded  with  more  or  less  white 
(albumen).  Its  animal  jwle  is  represented  by  a  whitish  disc  from 
2.5-3.5  mm.,  in  diameter,  and  O.-IO-O.;!,!  mm.  in  thickness;  this  disc 
is  known  by  many  names;  Formative  yolk,  germinal  disc,  cicatri- 
cula  (Narbe,  Hahnentritt,  Keimscheibe,  stratum  s.  discus  pro- 
ligerus).  The  animal  jwle  consists  chiefly  of  protoplasm,  and  is 
peculiar  only  in  its  small  size  compared  with  the  whole  ovum,  it 
contains,  when  the  ovum  leaves  the  ovary,  the  egg-cell  nucleus;  the 
o^iim  then  matures,  impregnation  occurs,  and  finally  segmentation 
begins.  Viewing  the  i>vum  from  above  we  see  the  first  furrow 
appear  as  a  groove  running  across  the  germinal  disc,  though  not  for 
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its  whole  width,  and  dividing  it  intu)  halves ;  this  furrow  is  developed 
in  accompaniment  with  the  diyiision  of  the  segmentation  nucleus. 
The  primary  furrow  is  succeeded  by  a  second  fumiw  nearh"  at  right 
angles  to  the  first ;  the  surface  of  the  germinal  disc  is  cut  up  into  four 
segments  or  quadrants,  Fig.  .'>ii,  A,  which  are  not,  however,  sepa- 
rated from  the  underlying  substance.  The  number  of  radiating 
furrows  increases  from  four  to  seven  or  nine,  when  there  arises  a 
series  of  irregular  cross-furrows,  by  which  the  central  portion  of  each 
segment  is  cut  off  from  the  peripheral  portion,  giving  rise  to  the 
appearance  illiistratetl  by  Fig.  5(i,  C;  there  are  now  a  number  of  small 
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central  segments  surrounded  by  larger  wedge-shaped  external  sej . 
ments.  Division  of  the  segments  now  proceetls  rapidly  by  means  ol 
furrows  running  in  various  directions.  !Not  only  are  the  small  cen 
tral  segments  divided  iuto  still  smaller  ones,  D,  but  their  uum 
ber  i»  increased  also  by  the  addition  of  cells  cleft  off  from  the  central 
ends  of  the  lai^  peripheral  segments,  which  are  themselves  suli- 
divided  by  additional  radiating  furroAvs,  Sections  of  the  hanl- 
ened    germinal    disc  show    that    segmentation  is   not   confined   to 
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the  surface,  but  extends  through  the  protoplasmatic  mass  of  the 
animal  pole,  there  being  deep-seated  cleavages  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  surface,  of  the  ovum.  According  to  Duval,  84. 1,  when  the  first 
few  small  central  cells  are  separated  off,  there  is  a  small  space 
between  them  and  the  underlying  egg-substance  (see  Figs.  2,  3,  4, 
5,  and  G  of  his  PI.  I.),  and  this  space  he  calls  the  segmentation 
cavit}' ;  but  in  this  I  think  he  is  in  error,  for  the  cells  formed  below 
this  space  are  incorporated  in  the  ectoderm  or  primitive  blastoderm; 
the  cells  referred  to  are  those  marked  in  in  Fig.  8  of  Duval's  PI.  I. 
The  true  segmentation -cavity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  ectoderm,  on  the  other  side  by  entoderm.  This  fundamental 
characteristic  Duval  has  entirely  overlooked.  From  the  processes 
described  there  results  a  disc  of  cells,  which  receives  peripheral  addi- 
tions ;  the  border  from  which  these  additions  come  is  known  as  the 
segmenting  zone.  The  whole  mass  of  cells  derived  from  the  germi- 
nal disc  represents  the  ectoderm,  and  the  segmenting  zone  may  be 
homologized  with  tlie  cells  around  the  edge  of  the  primitive  blasto- 
derm of  the  frog.  Fig.  40,  Avr.  A  section  through  the  segmented 
germinal  disc  shows  the  following  relations :  The  blastoderm  is  a 
disc  of  cells ;  its  upper  layer  is  epithelioid ;  its  lower  layers  consist 
of  rounded  cells  more  or  less  irregularly  disposed;  at  its  edge  it 
merges  into  the  yolk,  which  continues  to  produce  cells ;  between  the 
blastoderm  and  the  yolk  is  a  fissure,  the  segmentation  cavity ;  the 
yolk  under  the  fissure  contains  a  few  nuclei,  which  have  each  a  little 
protoplasm  about  them,  but  do  not  form  parts  of  discrete  cells. 

In  reptiles  the  process  of  segmentation  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
birds.  Our  knowledge  is  based  principally  upon  observations  upon 
the  eggs  of  the  European  lizards  (Lacerta  agilis  and  viridis),  which 
have  been  studied  by  Itupffer  and  Benecke,78.2,  Balfour,  79. 1,  Sara- 
sin,  83.1,  Weldon,  83.1,  and  Hofmann  {Archives  neerlandaises^ 
XVI.,  1881).  Hofmann  gives  a  resume  in  Brown's  "Thierreich," 
VI.,Abth.  III.,  pp.  1877-1881.  The  process  is  very  irregular,  forsmall 
cells  are  budded  off  singly  and  in  scattered  clusters  from  the  larger 
segments.  As  Strahl,  87.1,  290,  has  pointed  out,  the  blastoderm 
receives  direct  accretions  from  the  underlying  yolk,  cells  being  sepa- 
rated off  by  horizontal  cleavages.  At  the  close  of  segmentation  the 
germinal  disc  is  converted  into  a  membrane  consisting  of  several 
layers  of  cells  and  parted  from  the  underlying  yolk  by  a  thin  space, 
the  segmentation  cavity ;  at  its  edge  this  membrane,  the  primitive 
blastoderm,  is  united  with  the  yolk,  it  being  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  segmenting  zone,  from  which  it  receives  accri&tions.  The  layer 
of  the  yolk  immediately  under  the  segmentation  cavity  contains  scat- 
tered nuclei,  hnng  singly  or  in  clusters;  each  nucleus  is  surrounded 
by  protoplasm;  the  nuclei  are  not  all  alike;  some  are  i;erz/ large, 
round  with  very  distinct  nuclear  threads ;  other  are  small  and  often 
bizarre  in  shape ;  probably  the  latter  are  budded  off  from  the  former. 

In  Elasmobranchs  the  germinal'disc  is  thicker,  and  consequently 
the  mass  of  cells  resulting  from  its  segmentation  cuts  in  quite  deeply 
into  the  yolk  (Balfour, ''  Comp.  Embr>^ol,"  I.,  Fig.  40;  Ruckert,  85. 1, 
28).  Kastschenko,  88.2,  has  shown  that  before  the  germinal  disc  is 
segmented  into  cells  there  are  nuclei  scattered  through  it,  and  he 
has  rendered  it  probable,  88. 1,  that  these  nuclei  come  from  the  seg- 
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mentation  nucleus.  It  is  possible  that  in  other  meroblastic  verte- 
brates proliferation  of  the  nuclei  precedes  the  cleavage  of  the  germinal 
disc  into  discrete  cells.  As  segmentation  progresses,  the  cells  spread 
out  into  a  layer  which  shows  the  same  essential  relations  as  have 
been  described  in  birds  and  reptiles.  There  is  the  several-layered 
primitive  blastoderm,  with  its  edges  connected  with  the  yolk  and 
itself  overlying  the  segmentation  cavitj',  the  lower  floor  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  multinucleate  yolk,  the  representative  of  the  cellular 
yolk-mass  of  the  frog,  Fig.  40,  Yolk.  The  nuclei  are  confined  to 
the  layer  immediately  under  the  segmentation  cavity,  and  this  layer 
corresponds  to  the  sub-germinal  plate  in  teleost  ova.  Of  the  yolk- 
nuclei  some  are  large,  others  are  small  as  in  reptiles ;  they  are  the 
Parablastkeme  of  His,  the  Meroc^iienkeme  of  Riickert. 

In  bony  fishes  also  we  find  the  same  type,  but  modified  somewhat. 
The  process  of  segmentation  has  been  very  carefully  studied  by  C.  O. 
Whitman,  84. 1,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  iU'companying  semi- 
diagrammatic  figure  of  the  segmented  ovum  of  a  flounder.  The 
ovum  is  surrounded  by  a  vitelline  membrane,  z,  from  which  it  has 
slightly  withdrawn,  notably  at  the  upper  jx)le,  where  lies  the  thick 
cap  of  cells  constituting  the  blastoderm,  Bl;  in  the  stage  represented 
the  outer  layer  of  cells  is  just  beginning  to  assume  an  epithelioid 
character;  undernejith  the  blastoderm  is  the  well-marked  segmenta- 
tion cavity,  s.  c. ;  everywhere  at  the  edge  of  the  blastoderm  lit^s  the 
segmenting  zone,  k  /c,  a  ring  of  granular  protoplasm  with  rapidly- 
dividing  nuclei;  the  cells  re- 
sulting from  these  divisions 
are  added  to  the  edge  of  the 
blastoderm,  which  thus  en- 
larges i)eripherally.  The  pro- 
toi)lasm  of  the  segmenting 
zone  is  prolonged  inward, 
forming  the  fl(K>r  of  the  seg- 
mentation cavity;  this  sheet 
of  protoplasm,  ,s.(/.,  is  known 
as  the  sub-qerminal  phftf*. 
The  segmenting  zone  is,  of 
course,  the  homologue  of  the 
similar  zone  in  amniote  ova, 
^  or  the  so-called  germinal  wall, 
'  but  it  is  quite  sharply  defined 
against  the  yolk,  and  therein 
differs  from  the  wall  in  the 
chick,  because  in  the  latter  the 
germinal  wall  merges  gralu- 
allv  into  the  volk.  The  process 
of  segmentation  differs  from 
that  in  elasmobranchs  and  sauropsida  in  that  the  cleavage  of  the 
germinal  disc  is  strikingly  regular,  and  further  in  that  the  whole 
width  and  thickness  of  the  germinal  disc  is  involved  in  the  segmen- 
tation from  the  very  start.  The  segmentation  in  teleosts  is  further 
interesting  as  affording  proof  that  all  the  nuclei,  as  shown  by  Whit- 
man's investigations,  arise  from  the  segpiientation  nucleus. 


Flu.  ril— Ovum  of  a  FloinhkT  in  transverse*  verti- 
cal section;  senii-dia^rnmniatic  fljfurv  by  Dr.  C.  O. 
WhituiAu.  £,  vitelline  membrane  (or  zona?);  kic, 
sefnnentinfic  zone  (Keimwnih;  HI,  bhtstoderm  or 
primitive  ectoderm:  m.c,  Bej^mentation  cavity;  ».(/., 
sub^rminul  plate;  gl,  oil  globule  of  yolk. 
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To  auinmarize :  Invertebrate  ovn  with  a  lai^  yolk,  which  does 
not  divide  into  cells  until  segmentation  is  conaideralily  ailvance<l,  the 
substance  of  the  animal  \>o\e  segments  completely,  and  produces 
several  layers  of  cells  (the  uppermost  becoming  epithelioid)  which 
are  the  ecto<lenn  or  primitive  blastoderm ;  the  edge  of  tho  blastoderm 
touches  the  yolk,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  nucleated  zone  in  which  the 
production  of  cells  is  continuing;  underneath  the  blastoderm  is  the 
fissure-like  segmentation  cavity;  the  floor  of  this  cavity  is  formed  hy 
tlie  unsegmentated  yolk  (entoderm)  which  is  furnished  with  scattered 
nuclei  in  the  layer  immediately  underneath  the  yolk ;  the  yolk  nuclei, 
at  least  in  selachiiuis  and  reptiles,  are  of  two  kinds,  very  large  ones 
and  smaller  ones,  which  arise  probably  from  the  large  nuclei ;  the 
nninucleated  layer  may  lie  termed  the  sub-germinal  plate. 

Modified  Segmentation  of  Placental  MammalB.— The  low- 
est mammals  resemble  the  reptiles  in  many  respects.  Among  other 
reptilian  characteristics  of  the  mono- 
tremes  wo  find  ova  of  largo  size  and 
rich  in  deutoplasm.  That  these  i-va 
segment  in  similar  manner  to  those 
of  reptiles  and  during  their  pasMage 
through  the  oviduct  was  first  ascertained 
liy  direct  observation  bv  Caldwell  in 
I8M,  87.1. 

Ill  marsupials  and  tlie  placental  mam- 
malia tho  amount  of  yolk-substance  U 
greatly  reduced,  and  tlie  ovum  is  of 
small  size.     It  is,  therefore,  holoblastic. 

that  is  to  say,  the  cleavage  planes  cut  ''=--*.._.^. -■ '' 

through  tho  entire  cell,  as  in  the  prim- 
itive  type   of    segmentation;    but  the   fo^r''h™";f"'rf^'r*'^e'*''ThrBS 
arrangement  of  tho  cells  at  the  close  of   jX3i;?S,^ra'hSi?1h;«rtaHS 

S^nientation   appears  to  l»e  a  direct  in-     Ih*-  polar  Blohiilnc  niimerouB  Bperma- 

heritance  from  the  ivptiliim  ancestors  iioU*  "^  "  ""'  mntui     ^onape  u- 
of  the  mammals. 

The  segmentation  of  the  mammalian  o\iim  was  first  clearly  recog- 
nized by  Biscboff,  though  it  had  l>een  previously  seen  and  misinter- 
preted by  Barry,  38.1,  39.1,  40.1;  very  bejiutiful  figures  of  seg- 
mentation in  the  rabbit  have  Ijeen  given  by  Coste,  47.1.  More 
recently  obser\"ations  have  l>cen  published  by  Heiisen  on  the  rab- 
bit, 76'.  1,  Van  Beneden  on  the  rabbit,  76.1,  80.1,  KupfFer  on  ro- 
dents, 8.33,  Selenka  on  nxlents,  83.1,  83.1,  84,1,  and  opossums, 
86. 1,  Van  Beneden  and  Julin  on  bats,  80. 1,  Tafaiii  on  white  mice, 
89.1.  The  ommwhen  dischargetl  from  the  ovary  is  surrounded  by 
the  corona radiatti  (r/.  ante,  p.  5'.*)^  which  is  lost  when  impregnation 
takes  place.  Segmentation  begins  when  the  ovum  is  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  oviduct.  The  o%'um  spends  about 
seventy  hours  in  the  oviduct  in  the  rabbit  and  about  eight  days  in  the 
dc^.  Tlie  first  cleavage  plane  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  ovum, 
which  is  marked  by  the  jwlar  globules.  When  first  formed  the  two 
si"gmentation  spheres  are  oval  and  entirely  separated  from  one 
another,  but  subsequently  they  flatten  against  one  another  and  be- 
come Hppressed — a   remarkable  ijhenomenon,  of  which  wo  | 
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no  explanation  whatever.     The  second  cleavage  plane  is  alsii  meri- 
dional. 

The  ovum  next  divides  into  eight  and  then  into  twelve  s^mentn, 
of  which  four  are  latter  than  the  rest. 

The  succeeding  cleavages  have  never  been  followed  acourately ;  but 
from  Heape's  observations  on  the  mole,  86.1,  HIO,  we  know  that  the 
divisions  progress  with  great  irregularitj-,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
commonly  assumed  regularitj-  of  mammalian  segmentation  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  After  a  time  (in  the  rabbit  about  seventy  hours)  there 
is  reached  the  stage  termed  Meiagastrula  by  Van  Eeneden,  80.1, 
153-160,  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  the  homologies  of  this  stage. 
The  metagastrula  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cuboidal  hyaline  cells 
lying  close  against  the  zona  pellucida,  Fig.  fi-!,  en;  the  space  within 
tills  layer  contains  an  inner  mass  of  cells,  im,  which  are  rounded  or 
polygonal  and  densely  granular.  At  one  ix>int  the  outer  layer  is 
interrupted  and  the  space  is  filled  by  one  of  the  granular  segments 
of  the  inner  mass,  Fig.  5n.  The  nuclei  of  all  the  cells  are  some- 
what nodulateil  and  liave  sev- 
eral highly  refractile  granules 
each.  The  granules  in  the 
bodio.'i  of  the  cells  of  the  ouUt 
layer  are  somewliat  con(*n- 
trated  around  the  nucleuw, 
Jr-Uo.  leaving  the  cortices  of  thi' 
cells  clear.  Van  Beneden, 
78.1,  28,  2U,  has  observ-wl 
that  sometimes  {'H  ova  out  of 
20)  the  first  two  segmentation 
spheres  are  of  unequal  size 
in  the  rabbit,  an<l  similar 
van  a  bilitv  occurs  in  the  mole, 
Heaije.  86.1,  ICi;  Tafani, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
denies  itsoccurrencein  white 
mice.  It  is,  I  think,  very 
improbable  that  this  differ- 
ence, which  sometimes  occurs  and  sometimes  does  not,  has  any  fun- 
damental significance.  Van  Beneden,  however,  lias  maintaine<l  that 
the  small  cell  gives  rise  in  the  rabbit  to  the  inner  mass  of  cells  (si"!^ 
blow),  which  he  terms  the  entoderm,  but  which  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  homolc^ized  with  the  ectoderm,  as  explained  helow.  That 
Van  Beneden  is  in  error  as  to  the  genetic  relation  of  the  small  ci'll 
to  the  inner  mass  has  been  demon8trate<l  hy  Heaiie,  86,1,  Kill. 

The  second  cleavage  plane  is  probably  also  meridional,  and  is  cer- 
tainly at  right  angles  to  the  first,  so  tliat  four  siniilar  cells  are  pn>- 
duced  as  in  the  primitive  tj-pe  of  segmentation,*  Fig.  54.  These 
four  colls  are  also  rounded  at  first  and  probably  liecome  fittetl  against 
one  another  so  as  to  produce  the  diajxisition  oh8er\-ed  hy  Tafani, 
79.1,  lin,  in  mice  ova  at  this  stage.  Tafani  descnbes  each  cell  as 
having  the  form  of  a  three-sided  pyramid  with  the  apex  at  the  cvii- 

lliv*  type  i-t  Demneutoliini  "  oml  "|jriiiillivi.  tv|Ki 
a  mioJ  ny  llie  reailer 
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tre  of  the  ovum  and  a  convex  base  forming  part  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  yolk.  That  the  two  first  cleavage  planes  are  meridional 
ia  rendered  probable  by  the  arrangement  in  the  four-cell  stage 
observed  by  Selenka  in  the  Virginian  opossmn   Fig  55 

During  all  these  earlv  stages  the  colts  (sf^mentetion  spheres)  are 
nake<l,  i.e.,  without  anj  mem 
brane;  the  nuclei  when  not  m 
karyokinetic  stages  are  lai^ 
clear,  and  vesicular  the  }olk 
granules  are  small  highly  re 
fractile,  and  more  or  less  nearl\ 
spherical ;  they  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  lie  in  the  cell  half 
way  between  tlienucleus  and  the 
edge  of  the  cell,  or  when  the 
celb  are  large  around  the  nu 
cleus  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  it. 

It  is  at  about  this  stage  that 
the  ovum  passes  from  the  Fal 
Ionian  tube  into  the  uterus 
where  it  dilates  into  what  is 
known  as  the  blasfodej  ttnc 
vesicle.  This  dilatation  is  due 
principally  to  the  multiplication 

and  flattening  out  of  tiie  cells  of  the  outer  layer  and,  of  course,  in- 
volves the  expansion  and  consequent  thinning  of  the  zona  pellucida, 
compare  Figs.  56  and  58.  The  inner  mass  meanwhile  remains  pas- 
sively attached  to  one  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  vesiclo, 
Fig.  66,  *'.  m.  By  this  process  the  thin  fissure  between  the  inner 
mass  and  the  outer  layer  becomes  a  considerable  space,  Fig.  59,  s.  c, 
the  cavity  of  the  blastoderm  or  segmentation  cavity  (blastococle) . 


W.  Hmiw. 


The  blastodermic  %-esicle  continues  to  expand,  and  in  the  rabbit 
and  mole  there  is  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  tubular  uterus 
at  the  point  where  the  vesicle  ia  lodged.  *'  It  is  clearly  impossible 
for  the  delicate-walled  o%'um  to  expand  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  and 
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distend  the  uteriue  walls  by  virtue  of  the  growth  of  ita  cells;  it 
must  be,  tlierefore,  concluded  that  it  obtains  some  support.  Thia 
support  is  rendered  from  within.  The  vesicle  coutaiiis  a  transparent 
fluid,  the  nature  of  which  I 
am  only  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  to  say  that  after 
treatment  with  iilcohol  a 
white  precipitate  is  present 
in  the  vesicle.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  this  fluid  can 
only  have  been  obtained  from 
the  uterus,  and  that  it  is 
present  within  the  vesicle  at 
a  very  considerably  greater 
pressure,  than  in  the  ut«rus 
itself.  Such  a  condition  is 
*  caused  by  means  of  tlie  cells 
of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle; 
they  secrete  the  fluid  within 
the  vesicle,  this  function 
being  performed  against  a 
pres.sure  which  is  greater  on 
their  inner  tlian  on  their  outer 
side,  exactly  as  the  cells  of 
the  salivary  glands  are  known 
to  act.  The  uterine  fluid  is 
secrete*!  by  glands  present  in 
great  numbers  in  the  uterine 
tissue,  and  is  jraurcd  through 
their  open  mouths  into  the 
'.  cavity-  of  the  uterus.  There 
is  every  probability  it  has 
nutritive  qualities,  since  it  is 
thence  taken  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  embryonic  vesicle,  which 
eventually  functions  us  a  yolk-sac,  in  the  walls  of  which  embrj'onic 
blood-ves-sels  ramify  "  (Heape). 

The  inner  mass.  Pig.  5ii, ;.  «/.,  does  not  at  first  grow  much  and  re- 
tains its  rounded  form,  becoming,  at  least  in  the  mole,  nearly  globu- 
lar. Fig.  57,  A.  The  inner  mass  subsequently  flattens  out,  becoming 
lens-shaped,  thinner,  and  of  larger  area,  Fig.  57,  B.  It  continues 
spreading  laterally  and  separates  into  three  distinct  layers.  The  oiiim 
now  consists  of  a  very  thin  zona  pellucida.  Fig.  5S.  2,  close  against 
which  is  a  single  layer  of  thin  epithelial  cells,  E}i:  at  one  pole  this 
layer  is  interrupted  by  a  lens-shajied  mass,  i.  m.,  formed  by  three 
layers  of  colls.  These  three  layers  were  first  clearly  described  bv  E. 
van  Beuedcn,  76. 1 ,  and  have  been  since  figured  by  him,  80. 1 ;  Van 
Beneden  identified  these  three  layers  with  the  three  permanent  gcnn- 
layers  which  do  not  arise  until  later.  ItiHiber,  however,  «howe<l  that 
both  the  outer  layers  enter  into  the  formation  of  thi?  ccto<lerm,  while 
the  inner  layer  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  permanent  ento- 
derm; the  outermost  layer  Haulier  tenns  the  Dcck.schirh I.  Lieber- 
kuhn,  79, 1 ,  and  others  have  since  then  confirmed  Baul>er'8  results. 
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Homoliiijies  of  the  ilaiuiiiuliun  Blasfodermic  Ve-ticle. — "We 
bave  so  little  acourate  iiifoiTnatimi  concerning  the  details  of  the 
funnatioii  of  the  bUistoclennio  veaicle  that  any  interpretation  must 
be  tentative.  I  still  consider,  however,  the  view  which  I  brought 
forward  in  18S5,  "  Hdbk,"  I.,  5"Jlri,  an  the  most  satisfactory,  and  pre- 
ferable to  the  similar  explanation  advanced  independently  and  simul- 
taneously by  Haddon,  86.1,  and  repnxluced  by  him  briefly  in  hie 
"Practical  Embrj-ologj,"  47,  48.  F.  Keibel,  87.1,  advocated 
similar  interpretations  two  years  later,  but  without  quoting  Minot 
or  Haddou.  1  regard  the  subzonal  epithelium  as  the  ento<krm  and 
the  inner  mass  of  cells  as  the  primitive  bliistoderm  or  ectoderm;  by 
so  doing  the  parts  can  be  readily  and  exactly  homologized  with  the 
parts  in  the  frog's  ovum,  as  will  be  evident  at  once  if  the  dia^am, 
Fig,  51t,  of  the  mammalian  vesicle  be  compared  with  the  section  of 
a  segmented  amphibian  ovum.  Fig.  40.,  The  primitive  blastoderm 
Bl,  or  ectoderm,  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells  rich  in  protoplasm ; 
below  it  in  the  large  segmentation  cavity,  a.  c,  relatively  much 
larger  in  the  mammalian  than  in  the  amphibian  ovum.  At  its 
edge  the  primitive  blastoderm  ijoins  the  entodenn  Fo/A-,  which  in 
amphibia  is  i^  large  ma.'^s,  in  mammals  only  a  single  layer  (if  cells. 
Jfow,  we  know 
that  the  anct-stoi'S 
of  the  higher 
mammalia  had 
ova  with  a  large 
amount  of  deuto- 
plasm,  which  in 
the  course  of  evo 
hit  ion  has  been 
lost,  so  that  in  th. 
ova  of  the  placeii 
talia  there  is  ver" 
little  yolk-matc> 
rial:  we  know 
further  that  Ihi- 
readiiiei-s  of  cel- 
lu  lar  divisions 
dejK'nds  (.n  tin- 
amount  of  yolk, 
hence,  when  the 
yolk  is  lost,  we 
should  expect  to 
find  the  ento- 
derm, which,  as 

we    have   seen,  is     vno  JViihIch      >.    suli  nnl    inli.  Luiih  i   m-l  mi      r  unnpeilml 

derived  from  the  '^  "     "'"-'■  ""^•~'"'<^ii'> 

vegetative  substanre  of  the  o\um,  to  be  represented  b^  relatively 
small  cells,  if  we  im.igme  the  numbei  of  entoJermic  cells  in  the 
frog's  0%-um.  Fiti- 4'i  I  oik  reduce*!  their  connection  with  the  prim 
itive  blastoderm  and  thnr  character  as  .  contmuou',  la\er  being 
preserv'ed,  *ve  obtani  at  once  the  chdracteri'-tic  arrangement  of  the 
mammalian  blastodermn.  vesicle,  Fig   "j'I      The  homologj  here  es- 
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tablished  is  further  confirmed  by  the  coarse  network  of  protoplasm 
in  the  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  vesicle  (Ed.  van  Beneden,  80. 1), 
suggesting  at  once  the  meshes  which  have  been  emptied  of  their 
deutoplasm.  Adam  Sedgwick,  86.1,  has  shown  that  in  the  ova  of 
Peripatus  capensis  the  yolk-matt^r  has  been  lost,  though  abundant 
in  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  proto- 
plasmic network  is  preserved  as  evidence  of  the  granules  formerly 
present.  This  observation  serves  to  confirm  the  view  I  have  sug- 
gested as  to  the  significance  of  the  wide-meshed  reticulum  of  the 
cells  of  the  mammalian  subzonal  layer.  Fig.  5'J,  Yolk. 

The  disposition  of  the  animal  pole  in  the  ovum  before  segmenta- 
tion also  conforms  to  the  homologies  here  advocated.  It  will  be 
remembered,  ante^  p.  55,  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  animal  pole 
extends  far  into  the  ovum  and  is  enveloped  by  a  cup  (deutoi)lasm 
zone)  of  the  substance  of  the  vegetable  pole.  Hence,  when  the 
animal  pole  forms  cells,  they  lie  as  an  inner  mass.  Fig.  56,  i.m. 
If  Minot's  view  be  adopted,  then  the  ectoderm  lies  within  the 

entoderm  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development,  for  the  one  cell 
which  retains,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
53,  the  connection  of  the  ecto- 
derm with  the  exterior  is  sub- 
sequently overgrown  by  the 
outer  layer  of  cells  (Van  Bene- 
den, Heape).  There  is,  then,  a 
complete  inversion  of  the  germ- 
layers  in  all  (?)  placental  mam- 
malia. In  most  cases  the  inver- 
sion is  temporary-;  the  inner 
mass  as  described  above  flattens 
out,  and  probably  flattens  out 
inside  the  outer  epithelial  layer ; 
if  this  is  the  case  then  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  lens-shaped 
mass.  Fig.  57,  B  and  C,  is  real- 
ly entoderm;  this  layer  is 
Rauber's  Deckschicht,  which, 
as  already  stated,  usually  disappears,  leaving  the  true  inner  mass  or 
permanent  ectoderm  to  form  part  of  the  surface  of  the  blastodermic 
vesicle,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  the  reduction  in  the  dimension 
of  the  entoderm  the  relations  are  the  same  as  in  other  vertebrate  ova. 
The  inner  layer  of  the  flattened  inner  mass  gives  rise  to  the 
entoderm,  and  this  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  homology  here  drawn  between  the  inner  mass  and  the 
primitive  ectoderm  of  other  vertebrates.  The  same  thing  was 
formerly  supposed  to  occur  in  the  blastoderm  of  other  vertebrates,  but 
it  is  now  known  that  the  entoderm  is  added  from  another  source  to 
the  under  side  of  the  primitive  blastoderm  or  ectoderm,  and  though 
we  possess  no  exact  information  whatever  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
entoidermic  cells  under  the  primitive  blastoderm  of  the  mammalia, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assimie  that  they  arise  in  a  manner  fundamen- 
tally different  from  that  typical  of   other  vertebrates.      We  may. 


Fio.  SO.— Dia^^ram  of  a  Begmented  mammalian 
ovum.  Z,  zona  pelluoida:  ttl.  primitive  blaKto- 
derm;  ».c.,  segmentation  cavity:  Yolk^  layers  of 
cell  representing  the  remnant  of  segmented  yolk. 
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therefore,  dismiss  this  objection.      The  origin  of   the  entodermic 
cavity  and  its  lining  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Planes  of  Division  During  Segmentation.— The  plane  of 
the  first  division  determines  those  of  the  subsequent  divisions,  and 
also  perhaps  the  axes  of  the  embryo;*  it  is  itself  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  long  axis  of  the  first  amphiaster  or  nuclear  spindle  to 
which  it  is  at  right  angles.  It,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  ascertain  what  factoi's  determine  the  position  of  the  first  spindle, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  axis  of  elongation  of  the  segmentation 
nucleus.  So  far  as  at  present  known,  there  are  two  factors:  1, 
relation  to  the  axis  of  the  ovum;  2d,  position  of  the  path  taken  by 
male  pronucleus  to  approach  the  female  pronucleus.  The  axis  of  the 
ovum  is  fixed  before  impregnation ;  it  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  animal  and  that  of  the  vegetable  T)ole.  Usually  the  nuclear 
spindle  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  polar  globule  has  its  long 
axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  ovum,  hence  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
polar  globule  marks  one  end  of  the  ovetic  axis.  Tlie  first  amphi- 
a^ter  or  spindle  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  ovic  axis.  This, 
however,  leaves  the  meridian  plane  undetermined.  Roux,  87.1, 
from  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  on  frogs'  ova,  concludes  that 
the  plane  is  fixed  by  the  path  of  the  spermatozoon.  So  far  as  I  know 
this  idea  was  first  suggested  by  Selenka  in  1878,  in  his  paper  on 
"The  Development  of  Toxopneusters  Variegatus ;■ '  compare,  also, 
Mark,  81.1,  p.  500.  In  the  frog's  egg  the  path  of  the  male  pro- 
nucleus is  marked  by  a  line  of  pigment,  as  was  first  described  by 
Van  Baml>ecke,  70. 1,  05,  and  has  been  well  figured  by  O.  Hertwig, 
77.2,  PI.  v..  Fig.  48.  The  pigment  renders  it  easy  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  male  road  even  after  the  first  cleavage  of  the  oviun. 
This  Roux  has  done  in  sectioned  ova,  and  from  experiments  and 
observations  reaches  this  result:  The  long  axis  of  the  first  segmen- 
tation spindle  lies  in  a  jylane^  which  jicisses  through  the  axis  of 
the  ovum  and  the  path  of  the  male  pronucleus.  If  Roux's  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed,  it  will  Ijecome  of  fundamental  imix)rtance.  Yet 
there  must  be  other  factors  which  can  at  least  replace  the  male  pro- 
nucleus in  this  special  role,  since  the  development  of  parthenogenetic 
ova,  in  which  there  is  no  male  pronucleus  at  all,  is  equally  determinate. 
It  is  probable  that  the  distribution  of  the  protoplasm  is  the  real  cause 
determining  the  position  of  the  nucleus;  thus  in  oval  eggs  the 
spindle  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis ;  it  is  quite  probable  that 
if  the  male  pronucleus  has  the  effect  ascribed  to  it  by  Roux,  it  pro- 
duces it  indirectly  by  altering  the  distribution  of  the  protoplasm 
within  the  ovum ;  that  such  alteration  takes  place  is  indicated  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  male  aster. 

That  the  first  cleavage  plane  is  determined  by  relations  existing  in 
the  unimpregnated  ovum,  has  been  suggested  by  O.  Schultze  in 
consequence  of  his  finding  the  germinal  vesicle  lying  eccentrically 
in  the  eggs  of  the  brown  frog.  Schultze  suggests  that  the  first  plane 
passes  through  the  ovic  axis  and  the  eccentric  nucleus.    Roux  (Biol, 

•In  certain  owes,  notahly  m  birds  eh  described  alwve,  the  sefrmentation  is  irreinilar;  and  it  la 
therefore  not  known  yet  whether  tlie  sclieme  of  arraiiKenieut  of  the  oleavaee  planes  hiiere  given 
can  be  applie<l  to  all* ova  or  not.  We  may  say.  however,  that  the  scheme  18  tne  primitive  one. 
from  whlclianv  ino4lifications  uroso  phyloj^enetically.  The  »M»st  discussion  is  by  A.  Agassiz  and 
Whitman,  W.l.'*»-41 
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Cbl.,  VII.,  420),  maintainB  that  this  suf^estion  is  set  aside  by  his 
own  observations  cited  above.  For  furtlier  discussion  see  Schultze'8 
sbortnote,  87-3,  and  Roux's  rejoinder,  88.1.  I  think  the  question 
whether  the  first  cleavage  plane  is  determined  by  the  ovum's  struc- 
ture or  not  is  still  an  open  one. 

As  already  stated  in  the  primitive  segmentation,  both  invertebrate 
and  vertebrate,  the  second  cleavage  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  and  also  meridional,  while  the  uiird  plane  in  at  right  angle^t 
to  both  tlio  first  and  therefore  equatorial.  In  meroblastic  vertebrate 
ova  thin  regularity  is  entirely  lost. 

Relation  of  the  Segmentation  Planes  to  the  Embryonic  Axis. — 
It  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers  that  the  first  cleavage  plane 
coincided  with  the  future  median  plane  of  the  embrj-o.  This  con- 
ception is  rendered  extremely  improb<ible  by  the  fact  that  the  seg- 
ments of  the  ovum  have  been  observed  to  migrate  in  various  cases 
so  as  to  destroy  the  symmetrical  grouping.  Miss  Clapp's  observa- 
tions, 91.1,  i'.>'.>,  OQ  the  toad-fish  show  that  the  me<lian  plane  of  the 
embr3'o  may  form  almost  anj-  angle  with  the  first  cleavage  plane. 

Differentiation    of    the  Ectoderm    and    Entoderm.— As 

already  pointed  out,  the  essential  feature  of   segmentation  is   the 

unlikeness    of   the   cells  produced;    the 

manifold  variations  in  the  proc'ess  of  seg- 

jf\        mentation  depend  chieflv  on  the  amount 

J     \     of\olk. 

f   X        Mmot   in    IST'T,   17,    first  estahlish«.-d 

*    *   j   the  generalization  that   in  all  (iiiiinalt 

f  ,   till   ormn  undergoes  n  total  scf/nienta- 

-*  ■<       t  an  dnrin;/  irliich  the  cells  <if  ili<i  erto- 

(lei  in  divide,  faster  and  beaiine  snniller 

Cfr  u  h^g^l'^fe^ ^S  than  the  cells  of  the  entoderm:  com- 
^>^^^^^^otSK^Bf  pave  Fig.  till.  There  are,  however,  a 
small,  imd  I  think  diminishing,  number 
of  cases,  where  the  process  uf  segmenta- 
tion IS  imperfectly  understood,  and  which 
oraiua™d^rDK"siiini'iiiai'i  nsta^  cauiiot  yet  bo  shown  to  Conform  to  this 
B  Hn^*hek  oL'^f^T^oc^S-pM  generalization.  "All  the  known  varia- 
by  Urjco  ent  «i  onin  tha  oilier  by  tions  in  the  process  of  segmentation  de- 

sinall  r  eotoU  r  ual  cells.  _        i  ■    '  ,    .     ,,"    ■,  c  t-r 

pend  merely  uixtn :  1st,  the  tiegree  of  ilif- 
fertnee  m  size  between  the  two  sets  of  cells;  ;id,  the  time  when  the 
difference  appears;  :fd,  the  mode  of  development,  whether  polar  or 
by  dclamination,*  either  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanietl 
by  axiid  infolding.  In  Ga8teroix)d3,  Flanarians,  *"  CalcisjKjngije, 
Gephyrea,  Annelida,  fish,  birds,  and  Arthropods,  the  difference  is 
great  and  appears  early.  In  Ecliinoderms,  most  Ccelenterates,  some 
sponges,  in  Xematotls,  Amphibians,  etc.,  it  is  less  marked  and  ap- 
pears later." 

In  most  cases  the  entotlermic  cells  are  verj-  decidedly  larger  and 
less  numerous  tlian  thiwe  of  the  ectoderm.  This  distinction  is 
obviously  necessarj-  on  account  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
primitive  layers.  The  ectoderm  has  to  grow  around  the  entoderm, 
which  it  can  do  only  by  ac^piiring  a  greater  superficial  extension; 
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this  the  ectoderm  accomplishes  by  dividing  very  quickly  at  first 
into  small  cells.  After  the  ent<xlerm  is  fully  enveloped  it  may  then 
continue  to  grow  until  its  superficies  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  outer  layer,  within  which,  however,  it  still  finds  room  by  form- 
ing numerous  folds;  thus  is  gradually  reached  the  condition  in  the 
higher  adult  animals  where  the  intestine  sometimes  has  an  enor- 
mous surface,  but  is  nevertheless  contained  in  body- walls  covered  by 
ectoderm  presenting  much  less  surface.  It  is,  therefore,  only  during 
the  early  stiiges  of  segmentation  that  we  find  the  entoderm  expand- 
ing more  slowly  than  the  ectoderm. 

The  tenns  holoblastic  and  meroblastt'c  are  applied  to  ova  accord- 
ing to  their  manner  of  segmentation.  The  first  is  employed  for  those 
ova  in  which  there  is  either  very  little  or  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
yolk,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  ovum  splits  up  into  distinct  masses 
(cells)  which  enter  into  the  comix)sition  of  the  embrj'o.  The  second 
designates  ova  with  a  very  large  amount  of  yolk,  so  that  while  the 
protoplasm,  from  which  the  ectodenn  arises,  divides  rapidly  into 
distinct  cells,  the  entodermal  portion  merely  develops  nuclei  at  first, 
with  the  result  that  while  one  j^ortion  of  the  egg  is  "  segmenting'' 
another  portion  (the  entodermal)  remains  unsegmented,  so  far  as  the 
external  appearances  are  concerned.  Eggs,  then,  with  much  yolk, 
undergo  the  so-called  partial  segmentation;  hence  the  adjective 
vierobla.stic. 

Whatever  the  exact  mode  of  segmentation  there  results  always  the 
same  type  of  orgtmization,  to  which  Minot  has  applied  the  term 
diaderni;  it  is  characterized  by  consisting  of  two  plates  of  cells, 
differing  in  character,  joined  at  their  edge  (ectental  line),  and  sur- 
rounding a  central  segmentation  cavity ;  the  two  plates  or  lamina 
are  the  two  primitive  germ-layers,  tlie  ectoderm  and  entoderm. 
The  earliest  form  of  the  diadorm  is  that  known  as  the  blastnia,  as 
Haeckel  has  felicitously  named  the  first  larval  form  of  the  lower 
animals.  In  the  blastula  we  have  a  simple  epithelial  vesicle,  the 
cavity  of  which  is  the  large  segmentation  cavity,  Fig.  47;  the 
epithelial  layer  is  one  cell  thick  and  divided  into  two  regions;  one 
ci>mposed  of  smaller  cells  is  the  ectixlerm,  £c,  and  the  other  of  larger 
cells  is  the  entodenn.  This  stage  occurs  with  sundry  modifications 
in  a  great  many  invertebrates.  These  modifications  are  due  princi- 
pfiUy  to  the  increiise  in  size  of  the  entodermic  cells, which,  iis  already 
pointed  out,  results  from  the  increase  of  the  yi|lk-matter  in  the 
ovum.  Thus  in  many  mollusks  the  entcxlermic  cells  are  very  large 
and  at  first  few  in  number.  Bv  a  still  further  modification  the 
cellular  yolk  is  replaceil  by  a  mass  rich  in  deutoplasm,  but  not 
divided  into  cells,  while  at  the  same  time  the  segmentation  cavity 
is  re<luced  by  the  invasion  of  the  yolk-mass.  In  vertebrates  we  have 
the  ailditional  modification  that  the  cells  are  several  layers  deep  in 
the  ectoderm  and  primitively  in  the  entoderm  also;  compare  the 
section  of  the  axolotl's  ovum.  Fig.  41';  in  certain  forms,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  entoderm  is  not  divided  into  discrete  cells,  but  remains 
one  mass;  this  is  the  case  in  Elasmobranchs  and  the  amniota,  but  in 
the  highest  amniota  (Placentalia)  the  yolk  is  lost  and  the  ento- 
derm is  again  represented  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  Fig.  59. 

It  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  jirst  step  of  development  in  the 
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segmenting  oinnn  is  the  differentiation  of  the  two  germ-layers^ 
ectoderm  and  entoderm,  resulting  in  the  diaderm  stage.  Diaderm 
is  a  term  preferable  to  blastula,  because  the  latter  is  applicable  strictly 
only  to  a  special  larval  form,  while  the  former  is  a  general  term 
which  refers  to  the  essential  diflEerentiation  at  this  stage.  It  is 
important  to  remark  that  the  two  layers  are  distinct  in  the  diaderm 
or  blastula  stage ;  it  is  often  erroneously  affirmed  that  the  blastula 
consists  of  a  uniform  layer  of  cells,  part  of  which  subsequently 
becomes  the  entoderm. 

The  segmentation  cavity  comprises  the  whole  space  between  the 
entoderm  and  ectoderm;  it  is  very  early  invaded  by  cells  produced 
from  the  two  primitive  germ-layers.  These  cells  are  in  vertebrates 
of  many  kinds  and  enter  the  segmentation  cavity  at  various  periods. 
It  is  customary  to  group  the  cells  which  enter  early  into  this  cavity 
under  the  coipmon  name  of  mesoderm,  and  to  consider  them  as 
a  third  and  distinct  germ-layer.  For  convenience  we  may  adopt 
this  custom,  for  to  a  certain  extent  the  mesoderm  of  authors  is  a 
separate  germ-layer,  but  it  by  no  means  includes  all  the  tissues 
which  occupy  the  space  between  the  two  primitive  germ-layers.  As 
the  space  between  the  entoderm  and  ectoderm  is  always  homologous 
with  itself,  it  follows  that  the  entire  room  between  the  epithelium 
(entoderm)  of  the  digestive  tract  and  its  appendages  on  the  one  side 
and  the  epidermis  on  the  other  is  homologous  with  the  segmentation 
cavity. 

The  mesoderm  of  authors  comprises  three  tissues:  1,  free  wander- 
ing cells  {mesamceboids) ;  2,  embryonic  connective  tissue  or  cells 
connected  together  by  processes  (mesenchyma) ;  3,  epithelium,  which 
forms  two  or  more  separate  sacs.  The  origin  of  the  mesoderm  and 
the  relations  of  the  three  tissues  it  contains  are  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Tne  Gastrula  Theory. — In  invertebrates  with  holoblastic  ova 
the  blastula  passes  into  a  stage  known  as  the  gastrula.  Gastrula 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  new  name  for  a  larval  form  called  planula 
by  older  writers ;  but  the  term  is  now  generally  employed  to  desig- 
nate an  ideal  embryonic  stage,  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  multi- 
cellular animals. 

The  blastula  changes  into  a  gastrula  by  a  process  of  invagination. 
The  entodermal  area  of  the  blastula  flattens  out,  the  ectoderm  mean- 
while expanding  by  multiplication  of  its  cells ;  after  flattening,  the 
entoderm  turns  inward,  forming  at  first  a  shallow  cup,  then  a  pit 
which  has  an  opening  or  mouth,  the  rim  of  which  is  the  ectental 
line.  The  larva  is  now  a  double  sac,  and  has  an  external  wall  or 
ectoderm  and  an  internal  wall  or  entoderm ;  the  entodermic  cavity 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  segmentation  cavity.  The  process  of 
gastrulation  is  here  described  as  it  occurs  among  the  lower  inver- 
tebrates. 

Typical  gastrulse  are  the  free-swimming  larvae  of  many  marine 
invertebrates ;  we  may  take  as  an  example  that  of  a  sea-urchin,  Fig. 
61.  The  larva  is  round;  at  one  pole  it  has  an  opening,  //i,  the 
gastrula  mouth  leading  into  an  internal  cavity ;  as  this  is  a  free- 
swimming  larva  it  is  provided  with  long  cilia  for  organs  of  locomo- 
tion ;  the  cilia  in  many  gastrulas  are  distributed  over  limited  areas 
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or  they  maj'  be  wanting  altogether.  The  larva  consists  of  a  double 
SBC,  a  larger  outer  one  of  small  epitlielial  cells,  ec,  the  ectoderm, 
and  a  much  smiUIer  inner  sac  composed  of  larger  entodermal  epi- 
thelial cells,  en;  at  the  mouth, 
III,  of  the  inner  sac  the  two 
layers  are  continuous  with  one 
another;  in  tlie  space  between 
the  two  sacs,  whicn  corresponds 
to  the  segmentation  cavity,  are 
a  few  scattered  cells,  the  first 
members  of  the  mesoderm,  tues. 
The  entodermal  sac  of  the 
gastrula  is  known  as  the  arch- 
eiiteron  ;  other  terms  are  also 
in  use,  e.  g.,  mid-gut,  coelente- 
ron,  urdarm,  etc.  The  opening 
is  known  as  the  gastruta  mottfh 
(arcbistome,  urmund,  etc.)- 
The  ctelenterates  preserve  tbe      f,„.  8,._b*«J  „t  apu,t,i»«of  To. 

gastrula   oreanization    through-     liTldi»;  atter  Selpnlia.    «,  actodBr-  ■ 

out  life,  but  in  all  higher  classes  "*""■  ■""•  '"«»^'-'>'-  "•  '^'*'- 
the  archenteron  gives  rise  not  only  to  the  permanent  digestive  tract, 
but  also  to  many  appendages  and  derivatives  thereof ;  and,  moreover, 
the  gastrula  mouth  closes  o\  er,  and  in  vertebrates  the  true  mouth  is 
an  entirely  new  fonnation,  which  arises  without  any  coimection 
whatever,  so  fsir  as  known,  with  the  gastrula  mouth.  By  gastrula^ 
tion  the  ectental  line  becomes  the  rim  of  the  gastrula  mouth. 

A  line  passing  tbruugh  the  centre  of  the  mouth  and  the  opposite 
pole  of  the  gastrula  is  the  so-called  axis.  Now,  if  the  mouth  be 
elongated,  there  would  at  once  be  a  new  longitudinal  axis  marked 
out,  and  the  gastruLi  would  become  bilaterally  symmetrical.  If, 
further,  tlie  mouth  is  pulled  out  into  a  slit,  and  in  the  process  of 
evolution  the  lips  come  together  and  unite  in  their  middle  part,  the 
animal  would  still  have  the  two  ends  of  the  original  mouth  left 
open,  and  would  so  acquire  two  apertures  to  its  archenteron — one 
anterior  to  ser\'e  as  mouth,  and  one  posterior  to  serve  as  anus.  This 
hypothesis  of  the  conversion  of  a  gastrula  into  a  bilaterally  symmet- 
rical animal  by  the  elongation  of  the  mouth  and  concrescence  of  the 
lips  or  ectental  line,  was  first  suggested,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Rabl, 
76. 1 .  A  very  perfect  exemplification  of  the  process  is  afforded  by 
the  developing  ova  of  Peripatus  capensis,  as  shown  by  Balfour,  83 . 1 , 
and  Sedgwick,  86.2,  PI.  XXSII.,  Figs.  23-26.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  serious  difficulties  in  applying  the  theory  to  bilateral  inver- 
tebrates; I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  further  research  will 
obviate  these  difficulties. 

In  certain  vertebrates  and  annelids  the  concrescence  of  the  ectental 
line  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  hut  the  process  is  rendered  by 
secondary  modifications  much  more  complex  than  that  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph — the  detailed  account  of  it  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  chapter. 

TTie  gastrula  theory  in  that  all  metazoa  have  a  common  inherited 
stage  of  development,  which  follows  immediately  after  the  diaderm; 
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this  st£^  is  characterized  by  there  being  an  outer  ectodermal  sac 
with  a  perforation  to  the  edge  of  which  is  attached  the  entoderm, 
which  forms  a  closed  inner  sac,  the  archenteron.  The  embryolog}' 
of  coelenterates  teaches  us  that  the  gastrula  is  a  secondary  type,  and 
thus  the  interesting  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  gastrula  is  to  be 
solved  by  the  invertebrate  embryologist  (see  J.  P.  McMurrich, 
91.1,310.) 

The  term  gastrula  was  introduced  by  Haeckel,  and  is  now  univer- 
sally used  by  embryologists.  The  discovery  of  the  importance  of  the 
^^trula  is  due  to  the  brilliant  researches  of  Kowalewski  on  various 
invertebrates,  including  Amphioxus,  then  supposed  to  be  a  verte- 
brate. Haeckel  then  seized  upon  the  idea  of  the  gastrula  and  wrote 
an  essay,  74.2,  (compare  also  76. 1),  upon  it,  which  from  its  brilliant 
style  attracted  notice,  and  did  much  to  direct  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant disco verv  of  Kowalewski.  Although  Haeckel  indulged  his 
fantasy  unduly  and  was  misled  into  speculations  which  are  now 
unheeded  and  almost  forgotten,  he  did  great  good  by  starting  the 
interest  of  zoologists  in  the  right  direction.  By  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, Lankester  published  an  essay,  73.1,  of  very  similar  purport 
to  Haeckel's,  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  gastrula,  like  the  diaderm,  varies  greatly,  the  chief  modifica- 
tions depending  on  the  amount  of  yolk  present ;  this  is  illustrated  b}^ 

the  accompany ing  diagrams,  Fig. 
62 ;  the  mesodemi  is  intentionally 
omitted ;  A  corresponds  to  such  a 
larva  as  Fig.  01;  the  difference 
in  size  between  the  two  sets  of 
cells  is  slight  but  evident.  In  B, 
the  difference  is  more  marked, 
and  fairly  represents  a  gastrula 
of  Amphioxus.  In  C,  the  diflEer- 
ence  is  very  great  and  corresponds 
to  that  observed  in  certain  gaste- 
ropod  larvfe.  In  D,  the  inner 
set  is  no  longer  separated  into 
distinct  cells,  although  there  are 
a  number  of  nuclei,  each  of  which  marks  the  centre  of  a  future  cell ; 
in  such  instances  we  must  regard  the  whole  inner  jx^rtion  as  not  yet 
transfonned  into  a  definite  entodermic  ceW-layer.  This  figure  is  par- 
ticularly instructive,  because  it  shows  that  what  we  call  the  yolk  is 
not  something  distinct  from  the  germ,  but  really  belongs  to  the  inner 
layer  of  the  embr^^o.  E  sliows  a  similar  egg,  in  which  the  outer  set 
of  cells  has  not  yet  grown  around  the  yolk.  F  shows  the  same  egg 
not  in  section,  but  seen  from  the  outer  surface  in  onler  to  exhibit 
the  cap  of  small  cells  (blastoiienn)  resting  upon  the  yolk. 


Fia.  04.  — DiaKniuiH  of  the  Princii>al  Mcidiflca- 
tiouH  of  thv  Uantrula  ctue  text).  A— E.  repre- 
aenU  Hectioos. 


This  chapter  was  published  inaprelimiDaiyform  in  the  American 
Naturalist,  June-AiiCTst,  1890.  Since  then  the  researches  of  Van 
Beneden,  88.3,  on  flje  rabbit,  and  of  L.  WiU,  „ 
89.1,  90.1,  92.1,  on  reptiles  have  cleared  up  n|- 
many  obscure  points.  The  chief  gain,  as  Prenant  J| 
has  shown  in  his  ■'  Embryolt^e, "  is  the  knowledge 
that  probably  in  all,  certainly  in  many  vertebrates 
(excluding  Amphioxus) ,  the  entodermal  canal  arises 
by  the  fusion  of  two  cavities ;  one  of  these  is  the 
long-known  notochordal  or  blastoporic  canal,  which 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  au  opening 
(blastopore)  at  its  posterior  end;  the  other  cavity 
is  formed  in  the  yolk  immediately  underneath  the 
notochordal  canal  and  i.s  completely  closed.  Verj' 
early  the  partition  between  the  two  cavities  disap- 
pearr  and  they  fuse,  making  the  definite  cavity  of 
the  enbxlermal  canal.  This  primitive  canal,  from 
which  the  pharynx,  lungs,  and  digestive  oi^ans 
are  dilTerentiated,  is  known  as  the , a rclienteron. 
The  relations  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  are 
illustrated  by  Fig.  Ca. 
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I.  The  Law  of  Concrescence. 
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Tolk  Cavity. — Concerning  the  formation  of 
the  yolk-cavit>'  we  possess  verj-  imperfect  knowl- 
edge. Undoubtedly  a  patient  search  might  collate 
many  facts  from  the  literature  of  the  early  stages, 
but  until  such  a  collation  shall  l>e  made  and  sup- 
plemented by  further  obser^■ation^,  no  iwsitive  his- 
tory of  the  yolk  cavity  can  be  given.  We  can  say 
that,  when  the  notochordal  canal  begins  to  form, 
there  is  already  a  large  cavity  under  the  germ  and 
entirely  suiTounded  by  entoilermal  material.  In 
elasmobranchs  and  Sauropsida  the  floor  of  the  cav- 
ity is  the  j'olk  itself,  while  the  roof  is  formed  by 
cellular  material ;  the  cavity  expands  over  a  con- 
siderable area,  but  is  flattened;  it  is  completely 
separated  from  the  segmentation  cavity ;  it  is  des- 
ignated often  by  the  name  of  sub-geniihial  cavity, 
but  unfortunately  the  same  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  morphologically  tlifFerent  segmentation  cavity.  In  Amphibia 
the  yolk  cavity  has  been  recognized  by  O.  Schultze;  it  is  not  lai^. 
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In  mammals  the  yolk-cavity,  as  soon  as  the  entodermic  layer  is 
fully  developed — see  below — comprises  the  so-called  cavity  of  the  two- 
layered  blasto<lermic  vesicle ;  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  yolk,  it 
is  bounded  wholly  by  a  layer  of  cells,  not  partly  by  a  mass  of  yolk, 
as  in  meroblastic  ova,  and  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  ovum. 

Concrescence. — The  passage  from  the  stage  of  segmentation  to 
the  first  embryonic  stage  is  effected  in  vertebrates  by  means  of  cer- 
tain migrations  of  embryonic  material  from  lateral  ix)sitions  to 
median  positions,  and  subsequent  union  in  the  middle  line.  This 
process  of  union  is  known  as  concrescence.  It  consists  in  the  grow- 
ing together  of  the  two  halves  of  the  ectental  line  to  fonn  the  struct- 
ural axis  of  the  future  embryo.  The  process  is  somewhat  complex, 
and  needs  therefore  to  be  described  in  detail,  the  more  so  as  it  has 
still  to  be  followed  in  mammals. 

The  accompan\nng  diagram  may  assist  to  render  clear  the  process 
of  concrescence.  Fig.  G4.     It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  spreading 

of  the  ectoderm  (germi- 
nal disc,  blast<xlemi, 
a  net,)  over  the  yolk  and 
tlie  simultaneous  for- 
mation of  the  primitive 
axis.  The  whole  ovum 
is  representeil  as  seen  in 
projection;  the  propor- 
tions are  such  as  have 
been  suggested  by  the 
ova  of  flounders  and 
frogs.  Three  successive 
stages  of  the  oxpaiuling 
blast<xlerm  are  n»prc5- 
sented ;  the  first  position 
of  the  embrvonic  rim 
(ectental  line)  corre- 
sponds to  the  dotted 
line  a"  a";  the  concres- 
cence reaches  only  to  the 

Fio.  64.— Diagram  illuatrat  injr  the  gn^vith  of  the  bla«toderm    P^^^^f  ,  marked     1 .        1  llO 


uncovered  yolk.    Compare  also  the  text. 

the  edge  of  the  blasto- 
derm. At  the  next  stage  the  ectoderm  has  grown  very  much  and 
has  moved  it«  edge  to  a  a\  while  the  margins,  S^  have  coalesced  so 
that  the  primitive  axis  extends  to  'Z.  The  extension  continues,  bring- 
ing the  ectental  line  to  a  a  a  S,  and  carrying  the  primitive  axis 
back  to  3 ;  behind  the  primitive  streak  a  small  area,  Yk,  of  the  yolk 
is  still  uncovered,  and  is  homologous  with,  first,  the  anus  of  Rusconi 
in  amphibian  ova,  and,  secoiia  {in  my  belief),  with  the  so-called 
primitive  streak  of  the  amniota.  The  portion  of  the  ectental  line 
bounding  this  area  diffens  from  that  which  is  immediately  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  primitive  sti*eak,  S;  although  it  now  lies  l)e- 
hind  the  primitive  streak,  it  was  previously  in  front  of  it,  when  the 
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blastoderm  covered  only  the  minor  portion  of  the  ovum,  see  S"  a''a\ 
Ultimately  the  yolk  is  entirely  covered  by  the  blastoderm,  thus  fixing 
the  length  of  the  primitive  streak.  It  is  essential  to  notice  that  the 
blastodermic  rim  (ectental  line)  divides  into  two  portions,  one,  5, 
which  forms  the  primitive  streak,  and  another,  a  a!' ^  which  over- 
grows the  ovum  and  at  last  closes  over  the  yolk  behind  the  completed 
primitive  axis. 

Historical  Note, — The  earliest  observations  on  concrescence  to 
form  the  embrj'onic  axis  are,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  those  of  Rathke 
on  leeches.*  Nine  years  later  Kowalewski  (Mem.  Acad.  Sci.,  St. 
Petersburg,  7™®  Ser.,  XVI.,  1871)  recorded  its  occurrence  among 
insects.  Its  recognition  as  a  vertebrate  mode  of  development  we 
owe  to  the  brilliant  investigations  of  W.  His;  in  his  first  paper, 

76. 1,  he  describes  very  accurately  and  clearly  the  process  of  concres- 
cence in  the  salmon;  in  his  second  paper,  77. 1,  he  describes  con- 
crescence in  the  sharks,  and  in  his  third  and  fourth  papers,  77.2, 

91.2,  he  discusses  again  the  general  bearing  of  his  results.  Semper, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  relationship  of  annelids  and  vertebrates, 

76.3,  271,  was  4he  first  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  concrescence  in  annelids,  insects,  and  vertebrates.  Un- 
fortunately Balfour  entirely  failed  to  grasp  the  new  conception, 
and  by  expressing  himself  very  decidedly  against  it,  "Comp. 
Embryol.,''  II.,  30G-308,  led  many  embryologists  to  discredit  the 
discovery.     Whitman,  78.2,  91-94,   has  ably  defended   the   com- 

irison  made   by   Semper    (see  above);    Rauber,   76.2,   Kollman, 

81 


•5.1,  Ryder,  85.5,  9,  and  others  have  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  phenomenon.  Duval's  researches  on  the  chick,  84.1, 
demonstrate  concrescence  there  also,  though  the  author  appears 
unacquainted  with  the  results  of  his  predecessors.  Minot  in  the 
article  "Foetus,"  in  Buck's  '*  Handbook,"  III.,  172,  173,  accepts 
concrescence  as  the  tjn^ical  mode  of  vertebrate  development. 

Concrescence  in  Bony  Fishes. — At  the  close  of  segmentation 
the  germinal  disc  forms  a  cap  of  cells  on  the  yolk.  The  disc  (primi- 
tive blastoderm)  spreads  over  the  yolk  gradually ;  when  it  begins  to 
spread  its  edge  is  already  thickene<l;  this  thickened  edge  corresponds 
to  the  ectental  line;  the  thickening  is  known  as  the  Randwulst; 
it  is  also  called  the  blastodermic  rim^  which  term  Ryder  and  others 
have  used.  When  the  blastoderm  has  spread,  so  as  to  cover  perhaps 
a  sixth  or  less  of  the  surface,  one  point  of  the  rim  ceases  t  to  move; 
consequently,  as  the  expansion  continues  the  edge  of  the  disc  bends  in 
behind  this  point  on  each  side,  until  two  parts  of  the  blastodermic 
rim  meet  as  they  come  from  opposite  sides,  and  then  grow  together. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  65;  F  is 
the  outline  of  the  yolk ;  bl  is  the  outline  of  the  blastoderm ;  a,  the 
fixed  point ;  the  expansion  of  the  blastoderm  has  brought  the  parts 
1  1  together  and  they  have  united;  the  parts  2  2  are  about  to 
meet  and  unite ;  then  3  3  will  meet ;  1  4  and  so  on,  until  the  two 
halves  of  the  ectental  line  are  brought  together  along  their  entire 
length ;  their  junction  marks  the  axis  of  the  future  embryo,  and  pro- 
duces a  longitudinal  band  of  thicker  tissue,  which  has  long  been 

•  Rathke  aD(l  Leuckart,  "Beltrii^fe  zur  EntwickeluQf^fC(>^'hichteder  Hirudineen  ;'^  Leipzig,  1882. 
tOr  perhaps  mert?ly  moves  more  slowly. 
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Fio.  05.— Diaicram  of  concrescence  in  a 
TeleoAtean  egpr:  Y,  outline  of  yolk:  6i, 
outline  of  blaMtodemi,  1  1,  lateral  i>artR 
already  concreoced;  2  3,  lateral  parts 
about  to  concresce;  8,  4,  parts  to  con- 
cresce  later. 


known  to  embryologists,  and  may  be  named  the  primitive  axis. 
The  fixed  point  Of  the  blastodermic  rim  marks  the  head-end  of  the 
embryo;  the  parts  of  the  ectental  line  which  grow  together  next 
behind  the  fixed  point  develop  into  the  head,  those  a  little  farther 

back  into  the  neck,  and  those  farthest 
back  into  the  rmnp  and  tail.  The 
parts  of  the  circular  rim  most  remote 
from  the  fixed  point,  a,  of  course 
concresce  last.  The  destiny  of  each 
portion  of  the  ectental  line  is  fixed 
before  concrescence  occurs.  In  fact 
in  certain  cases  the  differentiation 
of  the  tissues  advances  to  a  consider- 
able degree  in  the  "Randwulst"  be- 
fore concrescence.  This  is  strikingly 
the  case  in  Elacate,  in  the  ova  of 
which  the  myotomes  (or  segmental 
divisions  of  the  mesoderm)  appear 
in  the  embryonic  rim  l)efore  its  con- 
crescence (Ryder,  85.9) ;  compare 
also  Ryder's  observations  on  Belone, 
81.2.  The  development  of  the  tele- 
ostean  germ-layers  is  not  yet  fully 
worked  out.  For  the  best  history  of  the  entoderm  and  mesoderm, 
as  well  also  for  references  to  conflicting  authorities,  sec  M.  Kowalew- 
ski,  86,1,2,  who,  however,  pays  no  heed  to  the  law  of  concrescence. 
That  concrescence  occurs  in  teleosts  essentially  as  here  describeil, 
seems  to  me  evident  from  the  figures  given  by  W.  His,  76.1,  C. 
Kupffer,  84.1,  Coste,  47.1,  and  others.  Nevertheless  the  concres- 
cence is  denied  by  Henneguy,  88.1,  H.  Y.  Wilson,  91.1,  200,  and 
others,  but  the  arguments  I  have  found  against  concrescence  have 
not  appei\red  to  me  valid. 

In  the  primitive  axis  is  a  mass  of  cells  below  the  ectoderm;  this 
mass  subsecjuently  divides  into  mescxlerm  and  entoderm.  The 
entodermal  cells  form  at  first  and  for  a  considerable  i)eriod  a  solid 
cord  {cf,  Balfour,  **Comp.  Embryol.,"  II.,  75)  in  which,  however,  a 
lumen  appears  later ;  this  lumen  I  will  tentatively  homologize  with 
the  cavity  of  tlie  notochordal  canal  of  amniota. 

Concrescence  in  Elasmobranchs. — Our  knowledge  rests 
mainly  on  the  researches  of  His,  77.1,  and  his  follower,  Kollmann, 
86.1.  Fig.  00,  A,  is  a  generalize<l  diagram  of  an  elasmobranch 
ovum,  representing  the  ectodermal  disc,  BU  as  seen  from  above  rest- 
ing upon  the  yolk,  which  is  not  represented  in  the  figure.  The  first 
change  noticeable  in  the  disc  after  the  close  of  segmentation  is  a 
groove  running  completely  around  its  margin  between  it  and  the 
yolk ;  as  the  disc  grows  and  expands  the  groove  is  no  longer  present 
along  the  front  edge,  a  a,  of  the  blastoderm,  but  only  on  the  sides 
and  behind.  Abou '  the  same  time  there  usually  apjiears  a  distinct 
notch,  w,  which  marks  the  fixed  point  of  the  margin  and  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  disc.  If  now  a  section  be  made  across  the  line, 
X  y,  the  relations  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  as  represented  in 
the  diagram.  Fig.  GO,  B;  the  disc  rests  on  the  yolk,  T7,  which  con- 
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tains  numerous  nuclei ;  between  the  yolk  and  the  ectoderm,  Ec,  ia 
the  ee^meDtation  cavity,  Ac;  the  groove  is  bounded  above  by  a  layer 
of  cells,  Ell,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  ectoderm,  and  have 
l>eeii  produced  by  the  yolk,  Vi;  sometimei^  there  are  cells  Ij'ing  in 
the  segmentation  cavity  at  this  stage,  the  formation  of  the  mesoderm 
having  already  begun.     The  essential  point  to  note  in  this  stage,  is, 

as  KoHmaim  has  sho^vn,  the  

division  of  the  margin  of  the  A 
ectodermal  disc  into  two  parts, 
one,  o  a,  resting  directly  on 
the  yolk,  the  other,  S,  directly 
continuous  with  a  layer  of  en- 
todermal  cells,  B,  En,  forming 
a  little  groove  under  the  mar- 
gin of  the  disc.  The  two  por- 
tions of  the  ect*^ntal  margin 
have  entirely  distinct  func- 
tions, as  already  stated ;  the 
anterior,  a  a,  is  destined  to 
grow  over  and  cover  the  yolk 
by  the  estra-emlirj"onic  portion 
of  theectixlerm;  the  posterior 
S,  is  destined  to  form  tl  e 
primitive  axis  of  the  embr  o 
Fig.  67  is  similar  to  F  t, 
BC,  but  represents  a  more  a  1 
vanced  stage.  The  ectodermal 
disc, -B/,  is  much  enlarged  and 
its  anterior  grooveless  n  ar 
gin,  a  a  a,  is  relatively  much 
more  increase<l  than  the  poste 
rior  groovetl  margin,  S  the 
centre  of  the  notch.  Fig.  i  C 
has  remaiued  nearly  if  not 
quite  stationary,  Fig.  (IT,  f     s 

while  the  margin,  s  s,  of  either  side  has  been  growing  toward  its 
fellow  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  as  they  meet  the 
two  side-margins  gi*ow  together  in  the  median  line,  making  a  longi- 
tudinal stnicture.  The  manner  and  results  of  the  concrescence  of 
the  margins  fntm  the  two  sides  to  form  an  axial  structure  become 
clearer  in  section,  Fig.  07,  B,  The  margin  at  the  side,  /»,  still 
shows  the  same  relations  as  in  Fig.  lili,  B;  in  the  median  line, 
however,  the  margins  have  met  and  intimately  united,  "  so  that 
what  were  originally  two  grooves  have  completely  united  to  form  a 
single  canal,  Enf,  bounded  above  by  entodermal  cells,  below  by  the 
entodermal  yolk,  17.  This  canal  is  the  primitive  entodermal 
cavity.  Whether  it  represents,  when  first  developed,  merely  the 
nott)chordal  canal  of  the  amniota  or  the  fused  notochordal  canal  and 
yolk  cavity,  we  are  unable  to  determine  at  present.  A  moment's 
consideratnon  renders  it  evident  that  the  canal  must  be  open  pos- 
teriorly; this  opening  is  the  blastopore,  bl.  There  are  some  furtheP 
details  to  be  mentioned :  where  the  ectental  matins  have  united  in 
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the  mediae  line  there  appears  a  lateral  ouf^^wth,  mes,  which  ia  the 
beginning  of  the  mesoderm ;  in  some  cases  this  mesodermic  tissue 
appears  before  the  margins  concresce;  when  viewed  from  the  sur- 
face the  mesoderm  can  oe  seen  through  the  ectoderm,  as  was  ob- 
served long  ago;  it  is  this  faint  appearance  which  early  writers 
call  in  anamniota  the 
primitive  streak,  it  be- 
ing the  foreshadowing 
of  coming  oi^imiza- 
tion.  Fig.  (IT,  A,  also 
shows  in  front  of  the 
primitive  axis  the  Brst 
trace,  N,  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  which 
we  shall  describe  later. 
The  blastodenn  is  seen 
also  to  be  divided  al- 
ready into  two  ]>arta, 
the  lighter  area  pellu- 
cida,  -4.  p.,  and  the 
darker  area  opaca, 
■•A.  o.;  the  latter  alsi> 
shows  the  first  blood- 
islands.  For  further 
descriptions  of  these 
areas,  see  Chap.  XIII. 
From  their  obsen'a- 
tions,  His,  Kollmann, 
and  others  havo  in- 
ferred that  at  the  an- 
terior ectentalmai^n, 
a  a  a,  there  are  pro- 
duced (fnim  the  yidk^ 
I  cells,  which  grow  in 
e'liictliB-  toward  the  embryo, 
ma^e"'  ^"^  coustituto  jjart.  of 
aegmro-  the  mesoderm  and  are 
especially  concerned  in 
forming  the  first  blood,  which  is  produced  always  in  the  extra- 
embryonic area.  This  mesoderm  of  peripheral  origin  His  has  named 
parablast — a  term  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  employed  differ- 
ently by  some  subsequent  writers.  The  ectoderm,  ento<lerm,  and 
axial  mesoderm  are  grouped  by  His  under  the  coUectivo  name  of 
archiblast.  This  view  of  the  double  origin  of  the  mesoderm,  al- 
though it  has  been  adopted  in  a  modified  fonn  by  the  brothers  Hert- 
wig,  I  am  unable  to  accept.  The  question  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 
Concrescence  In  MarsipobranchB,  Ganoids,  and  Amphib- 
ians.— As  not  only  the  constitution  of  the  ovum,  but  also  its  early 
development,  is  very  similar  in  the  three  classes  named,  we  may  con- 
sider them  collectively  in  the  present  connection.  The  condition  of 
the  OTum  at  the  close  of  s^mentation  has  already  been  described, 
p.  99,  and  figured,  Fig.  49.     The  ectental  line  is  not  sharply  defined, 
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nor  does  there  appear  aay  groove  around  the  edge  of  the  blastodenn 
as  in  meroblastic  ova.  The  sinall-celled  ectodenn  Bpread»  over  the 
yolk ;  while  it  is  doing  this  a  short  notochordal  canal  appears  at  the 
hind  edge  of  the  hlastoderm  with  a  small  opening  to  the  exterior, 
known  us  the  blastopore,  Fig.  C8,  bl.  The  first  indication  of  the 
canal  in  the  frog  is  easily  recognized,  being  the  appearance  of  a 
curved  area  of  pigmentation  of  semilunar  outline  amid  the  yolk-cells 
at  the  posterior  pole;  the  convexity  of  the  area  is  directed  toward 
the  segmentation  ca\ity;  the  centre  of  the  concavity  corresponds  to 
the  dorsal  lip  of  the  blastopore  (Robinson  and  Assheton,  91.1,  4li:t)- 
The  canal  runs  forward  toward  the  segmentation  cavity.  Fig.  il8, 
S.C.;  above  and  in  front  of  the  blastopore  the  cells  have  multiplied 
and  accumulated  to  form  the  beginning  of  the  primitive  axis,  Pr.  In 
the  lamprey  there  is  at  this  stage  no  such  axial  accumulation  of 
cells;  according  to  Shipley  the  ectoderm  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells,  and  the  notochordal  canal  is  bounded  on  its  dorsal  side  by  a 
single  layer  of  cells  also,  between  which  and  the  overlying  blasto- 
derm there  are  no  cells;  the  gathering  of  cells  corresponding  to  the 
primitive  axis  does  not  arise  un- 
til later,    Thecanal,  acconling  to 
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O.  Schultze,  ultimately  fuses  with  the  yolk  cavitj*  to  form  the  definite 
archenteron;  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  blastoporic  invagina- 
tion. The  canal  in  the  same  measure  as  the  blastoderm  spreads  over 
the  yolk-grooves  at  it  3  hinder  end  away  from  the  segmentation  cavity, 
Fig.  Cl»,  s.c,  just  as  in  elasmobranchs.  A  stage  is  s<x)n  reached  in 
which  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  archenteron  is  formed  and 
nearly  the  whole  yolk  is  covered.  There  is  still  a  blastopore  which 
leads  into  the  cavity,  and  which  has  moved  gradually  backward 
from  its  original  position.  Behind  the  blastopore  lies  the  uncovered 
yolk,  Vk,  which  in  the  frog's  ovum  is  very  conspicuous,  because  its 
whitisli  color  contrasts  with  the  dark  color  of  the  heavily  pigmented 
ectoderm  around  it;  this  area  of  exposed  yolk  is  the  so-called  anus 
of  Ruacoiii.     When  the  canal  has  wimpleted  its  full  length  the 
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following  dieposition  of  the  parts  is  found.  Fig.  70 ;  The  archen- 
teron  is  bounded  below  by  the  lai^  mass  of  yolk-cells,  Vi,  and 
above  by  the  epithelium,  Ent,  of  the  entoderm;  its  posterior  end 
curves  up  to  open  at  the  blastopore,  Bl,  passing  through  a  mass  of 
cells,  which  constitute  the  end  of  the  primitive  streak;  this 
portion  of  the  arcbenteron  is  sometimes  called  the  blastoporic  canal. 
There  is  further  a  short  prolongation,  Al,  o£  the  cavity  below  the 
blastopore.  This  divei-ticulum  has  been  homologized  with  the  allan- 
toia,  (see  Chapter  XII.).  It  is 
also\  erj'  probably  homologous 
with  the  more  nearly  spheri- 
cal diverticulum  found  in  a 
similar  position  in  teleosts, 
and  now  known  as  Kupffer's 
\esicle,  from  having  been  es- 
pecially studied  by  C.  Kupt- 
fer,  ee.l,  475,  68.1,  who 
has  interpreted  it  as  the 
^  teleoitean  allantois.  Com- 
pare D.  Sehwarz,  89.1,  107, 
Taf  XIII.,  Figs.  35,  37,  etc. 
Around  the  blastopore  is  a 
mass  of  cells  (primitive  axis) 
continuous  on  the  one  side 
with  the  ectoderm,  on  the 
other  with  the  epithelial  en- 
toderm lining  the  arcbente- 
ron, and,  thirdly,  with  a  sheet  of  cells,  Me'i,  between  the  ectodenn, 
Ec,  and  entoderm,  Ent 

The  developmental  pliases  just  outlined  seem  to  me  lo  afford  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  concrescence.  Owing  to  the  gradual  transition 
between  the  ectoderm  (blastoderm)  and  the  entoderm  (yolk-cells) 
there  is  no  sliarp  ectental  line,  as  in  some  other  types.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  differentiation  of  the  tissues  at  the  blastodermic  rim,  but 
only  after  the  cells  are  united  in  the  axis ;  hence  we  cannot  distin- 
guish parts  at  the  peripherj'  of  the  blastoderm  and  follow  their  union 
in  the  primitive  streak  as  we  can  in  certain  sharks  and  bony  fishes. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  all  the  essential  features  of  concrescence;  the 
notochordal  canal  and  the  primitive  axis  begin  at  the  edge  of  the 
blastoderm  and  grow  at  their  posterior  end  away  from  the  segmenta- 
tion cavity,  and  at  the  same  rate  the  blastoderm  overspreads  the  yolk. 
ConcreBoence  in  Sauropsida.— The  early  stages  in  Reptilia 
have  long  been  obscure.  Clarke  (Agassiz'  "Contributions,"  II.),  in 
his  paper  on  the  embrj-ology  of  the  turtle,  mist<x>k  the  c*immencenient 
of  the  notochordal  canal  "for  the  commencement  of  the  amniotic 
fold.  Weldon,  83.1,  Kupffer.  82. 1,84.1,  Strahl,  80.1,2,3,82.1, 
83.1,  Hoffmann  (Bronn's  -'Thierreich,"  VI.,  Abth.  iii.,  1892-1807), 
and  others  partly  traced  out  the  history  of  the  canal.  Will's 
observations,  90.1,  on  the  develo]tment  of  the  gecko  gave  the  key  to 
the  history  of  the  canal  in  the  reptiles.  In  thj  geck<)  there  is  formed 
a  notochordal  canal,  which  is  at  first  verj-  short,  but  gradually 
l^igthens  out,  apparently  chiefly  by  growth  at  Jtwhind  or  blastoporic 
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end.  Fig.  63,  Tick.  c.  The  end  of  the  canal,  when  the  germinal  area 
is  examined  in  surface-views,  is  characterized  by  a  transverse  figure 
or  sicbel,  which  is  well  known  in  reptilian  embrj-os  of  all  orders,  and 
which  presumably  represents  the  portions  of  the  Randwulst  which 
are  to  concresce  and  thereby  lengthen  the  primitive  axis  and  the 
notochordal  canal  inclosed  by  the  cells  of  the  axis.  Underneath  the 
notochordal  canal  is  a  layer  of  entodermal  cells,  Erit,  whicli  form  the 
roof  of  the  yolk  cavity,  the  figure  does  not  show  the  inferior  or 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  yolk  cavity.  In  a  little  later  stage,  the 
tissue  between  the  canal  and  the  yolk  cavity  disappears  and  the  two 
lumina  fuse. 

In  other  reptiles  the  development  is  similar,  though  obscured  by 
the  peculiarity  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  notochordal  caual  opens 
into  the  yolk  cavity  liefore  the  posterior  part  is  forme<l.  In  such 
cases  there  is  only  a  short  section  of  the  canal  to  be  observ-ed  with 
complete  boundaries  at  any  one  stage.  In  reptiles  then  concres- 
cence can  only  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of  the  "  sichel"  and  the 
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growth  backward  of  the  primitive  axis.  Fig.  "1  illustrates  the 
formation  of  the  canal  in  Liicerta,  as  described  and  figured  by  W. 
F.  R.  Weldon,  83.1.  Eii  is  the  entodenn  forming  the  roof  of  the 
yolk  cavity.  B  shows  the  not(x;hordal  canal,  bl,  just  beginning  to 
form.  C  is  a  stage  considerably  more  advanced;  the  anterior  part 
of  the  canal  has  fusetl  with  the  yolk  cavity,  and  the  dorsal  wall  of 
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the  canal  has  produced  the  notocdiord,  nch;  only  a  short  posterior 
end,  bl,  remains  aa  a  cntiBd.  D  is  a  transverse  action  through  the 
blastopore. 

The  process  of  concrescence  in  birds  was  partly  indicated  by  Keller's 
investigations,  79.1,  82.1,  and  has  been  carefuUy  elucidated  by 
Duval,  84. 1 ,  The  resemblance  to  concrescence  as  Imown  in  elasmo- 
branchs  is  very  striking.  Around  the  edge  of  the  blastoderm  ap- 
pears very  early  a  small  groove ;  as  the  blastoderm  expands  the  front 
portion  loses  the  groove ;  one  point,  the  centre  of  the  grooved  margin, 
ceases  to  move,  or  at  least  moves  much  more  slowly  than  the  remain- 
,derof  the  blastodermic  rim;  as  the  expansion  continues  the  edges 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  groove  coalesce  gradually  Itehind  the  fixed 
point,  thus  producing  the  entodermal  canal  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  sharks;  cells  accumulate  at  the  same  time  and  make  behind 
the  blastopore  the  so-called  primitive  streak.  There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty in  Duval's  account,  as,  unfortunately,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  existence  of  a  yolk  cavity  contributing  to  the  fonnation  of  the 
archenteron  had  not  been  recognized. 

In  birds  (hen's  ova)  there  is  a  further  peculiarity,  which  is,  I 
think,  probably  to  be  found  in  all  amniota,  namely :  tliat  portion  of 
the  edge  of  the  ectoderm  which  does 
£c  tt|^y^iKj»a^M-"i'.i,'bjCTW^B*'^?^'  riot  share  in  concrescence  and  which 
"  [t^S^^?^Ji--/i'-^t^^A'^  corresponds  to  the  edge  of  the  anus 
iBnLn&*jl>Ll%£££S>ii^  of  Rusconi  closes  over  the  yolk  be- 
hind the  primitive  streak,  so  that  the 
portion  of  the  yolk  which  is  left  un- 
covered is  remote  from  the  emhrj-ouic 
,Si,SSiSr4^'VnL'^SSS,i'  aP6a(orprimitiv<>Btreftk)  A,  a  rare 
iiwoo  Uk  yolk  from  >  lonKiiudiDsi  sec-  anomaly, SCO  Whitman,  83.1,  a  nne 
dS™l'  ""  "^"""'^'^^  ■"  '""■  ^'^  is  visible  running  in  the  ectoderm 
from  tho  hind  end  of  the  primitive 
streak  to  the  edge  of  the  uncovered  yolk;  this  line  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  evidence  of  the  growing  together  of  the  ectoderm,  Itehind  the  streak 
proper.  The  ectoderm,  as  it  spreads  over  the  yolk,  receives  no  accre- 
tions from  it,  but  accomplishes  its  expansion  by  proliferation  of  its 
own  cells.  Thus  tlie  uncovered  yolk  is  bounded  by  the  free  edge  of 
the  ectoderm,  Fig.  7'Z.  Tho  area  of  uncovered  yolk,  which  may  be 
called  the  yolk  olastopore,*  is  not  homologous  with  the  anus  of 
Rusconi,  from  which  it  differs  in  position,  being  remote  from  instead 
of  close  (as  is  the  anus  of  Rusconi)  to  the  blastopore,  for  it  is  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  embrj-onic  area.  In  birds,  according  to  Duval, 
84.2,  the  yolk  blastopore  (Dvfternabel)  is  never  closed  hy  ectoderm, 
but  remains  covered  by  the  vitelline  membrane  only,  until  the 
mesoderm  spreads  over  it.  The  growing  edge  of  the  ectoderm  is 
somewhat  thickened;  it  finally  is  reflected  around  the  edge  of  the 
yolk  blastopore,  forming,  eis  it  were,  a  funnel,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
IS  the  yolk  (see  Duval,  I.e.). 

Concrescence  in  Mammals. — As  shown  below  in  the  detailed 
historj'  of  the  mamnmlian  blastodermic  vesicle,  there  is  a  fixed  point 
(Hensen's  knot)  at  which  the  formation  of  the  primitive  axis  and 
notochordal  canal  begins,  and  from  which  they  lengthen  out  back- 

•  Duval  applies  to  ic  the  umuv  oI  umbilic.  umbilical. 
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ward  as  they  would  do  if  formed  by  concrescence.  The  main  cavity 
of  two-layered  vesicle  is  the  yolk  cavity,  and  w^ith  it  the  notochordal 
canal  subsequently  fuses,  cf.  infra.  The  position  and  history  of  the 
ectental  line  being  absolutely  unknow^l  in  mammalia,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  form  any  definite  notions  as  to  the  process  of  concres- 
cence in  them. 

Concrescence  :  Summary. — The  evidence  that  concrescence  is 
the  typical  means  of  forming  the  primitive  streak  in  vertebrates  is :  1, 
detailed  and  conclusive  observations  uiK)n  elasmobranchs,  teleosts, 
and  birds ;  2,  exact  and  extensive  observations  on  marsipobranchs, 
ganoids,  and  amphibians,  which  concord  with  the  theory  of  con- 
crescence ;  3,  a  great  probability  of  its  occurrence  in  reptiles,  owing 
to  the  similarity  of  their  development  with  that  of  birds ;  4,  a  prob- 
ability of  its  occurrence  in  mammals,  because  of  the  resemblance  in 
the  growth  and  structure  of  the  primitive  axis  to  that  in  other  verte- 
brates. The  theory  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the  vertebrate 
primitive  axis  is  formed  by  the  growing  together  in  the  axial 
line  of  the  future  embryo  of  the  two  halves  of  the  ectental  line. 

The  development  of  the  primitive  axis  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  follows:  At  the  close  of  segmentation  the  edge  of  the 
primitive  blastoderm  separates  into  two  parts ;  one  part  (the  anterior) , 
as  the  blastodenn,  expands,  spreads  over  the  yolk,  gradually  covering 
it  with  ectoderm ;  the  other  part  (the  posterior)  forms  the  primitive 
axis;  it  has  in  its  centre  one  fixcil  point;  consequently,  when  the 
blastoderm  expands  the  two  halves  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
ectental  line  are  brought  together  and  gradually  unite  (concresce) 
along  a  line  running  from  the  fixed  point  backward  (radially  as  re- 
gards the  blastoderm).  Conseciuently,  the  segmentation  cavity, 
which  is  underneath  the  primitive  blastodenn,  lies  in  front  of  the 
developing  axis.  While  this  goes  on  cells  grow  out  from  the  con- 
crescing  part  of  the  ectental  line  into  the  space  between  the  ectoderm 
and  entoderm  (or  yolk) ;  vmdemeath  the  lino  of  junction  a  cavity  is 
formed  lined  by  entoderm ;  this  cavity  is  the  notochordal  canal ;  it 
lengthens  backward  as  concrescence  progresses ;  it  has,  whatever  its 
length,  a  small  entrance,  the  blastopore,  at  its  hind  end ;  the  blasto- 
pore is  ultimately  obliterated.  The  cells  which  grow  out  from  the 
ectental  line  constitute  the  first  anlage  of  the  middle  germinal  layer 
or  mesoderm,  and  shining  through  the  ectoderm  they  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  whitish  line,  which  has  led  to  the  name  of  primitive 
axis.  The  characteristics  of  the  mesodemi  are  described  in  the 
next  section.  Along  the  line  of  junction  there  often  appears  a  slight 
furrow  in  the  ectoilerm,  which  is  known  as  the  primitive  groove. 

Significance  of  Concrescence. — It  will  at  once  be  evident  that 
if  the  process  of  concrescence  went  on  without  the  actual  meeting  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  ectental  line  the  result  would  be  to  leave  the 
archenteron  open  along  its  entire  length ;  the  borders  of  the  opening 
would  be  the  ectental  line;  and  this  line,  as  we  have  seen,  corre- 
sponds to  the  lips  of  the  gastnila  mouth ;  consequently,  we  should 
have  a  gastrula  with  an  elongated  mouth.  This  condition  is  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  73.  It  agi-ees  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  gastrula  type ;  its  most  noteworthy  peculiarities  are 
two :   first,  the  enormous  mass  of  volk  accumulated  in  the  aboral 
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portion  of  the  entoderm;  second,  the  elongation  of  the  gastrula  or 
archenteric  cavity  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  gastrula  axis, 
xy.  If  now  the  lips  of  gaatnila,  Fig,  64,  .1,  meet  and  unite  we 
should  obtain  at  once  the  vertebrate  type.  According  to  W.  His' 
discovery,  this  is  precisely  what  takes  pla<^ — only  the  lips  are  brought 
together  first  at  one  end,  where  they  at  once  unit«,  while  behind  they 
are  widely  separated ;  but  gradually  they  are  brought  together  and 
unite  throughout  their  entire  length. 

Concrescence  is,  then,  a  modified  method  of  uniting  the  lips  of  a 
greatly  elongated  gastrula  mouth.  Why  this  modification  is  estab- 
ushed  we  caimot  say  with  certainty,  though  we  may  surmise  with 
confidence  that  it  is  consequent  upon  the  great  accumulation  of  yolk 
ih  vertebrate  ova. 

The  view  here  adopted  enables  us  to  speak  positively  as  to  the 
|>oint  where  we  are  to  look  in  vertebrates  for  the  horaologue  of  the 
invertebrate  mouth.  In  annelids  concrescence  is  very  well  marked, 
whenever  the  ova  contains  much  j'olk;  now  in  leeches  and  earth- 
worms the  ectental  line  does  not  concresce  along  the  entire  axial  line. 


but,  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  by  Kleinenbei^  and  Whitman,  the 
foremost  part  of  the  germ  bands  (gastrula  lips)  do  not  unite,  but  leave 
a  small  opening;  when  the  permanent  mouth  is  formed  this  opening 
is  carried  in  and  serves  as  the  passage  between  the  mouth  cavity 
{Vorderdarm,  stomodseum)  and  the  archenteric  cavity.  The  fore- 
most part  of  the  line  of  concrescence  lies,  according  to  His'  observa- 
tions, on  fishes  just  where  the  optic  outgrowths  arise.  Fig.  74,  vi; 
hence  we  have  to  search  between  the  origins  of  the  optic  nerv-es  for 
traces  of  the  invertebrate  moutiis.  Further  reference  to  this  question 
ie  made  later  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  ner%'ous 
system. 

The  Notochordal  Canal.— The  existence  of  this  canal  was,  so 
fta  as  I  am  aware,  first  satisfactorily  recognized  by  Lieberkuhn,  82. 1 , 
84.1,  who  discovered  that  in  mammals  it  produces  the  notochord, 
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and  by  loning  its  lower  walla  fuses  with  the  yolk  cavity.  The  canal 
is  a  narrow  tube  which  nins  forward  in  the  tissue  of  the  primitive 
axis  (KoUiker's  heatl  process) ;  it  ends  blindly  in  front,  but  its 
posterior  end  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a  funnel-shaped 
opening  (the  blastopore)  through  the  ectodenn.  Immediately  behind 
the  blastopore  lies  the  accumulation  of  cells,  termed  the  primitive 
streak  in  amniota,  the  anus  of  Rusconi  in  amphibians.  The  canal 
is  lined  by  epithelium,  which  is  thickened  on  the  dorsal  side  to  form 
theanlage  of  thenotochord.  At  the  sides  the  epithelium  merges  into 
cells  belonging  to  the  mesoderm. 

The  manner  in  which  the  canal  is  formed  by  concrescence  is  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  pages,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  fuses  with 
the  yolk  cavity  is  de8cribe<l  in  the  following  section.  For  additional 
details  and  references  see  the  histor>-  of  the  notocliord  in  Chapter  VIII, 

Fusion  of  the  Notochordal  Canal  and  Tolk  Cavity  — The 
fusion  of  these  two  cavities  has  been  caref  II  tud  ed  n  n  ammals 
and  reptiles.  The  fusion  in  ampl  b 
ans  is  briefly  mentioned  by  O.  Scl  Ize 
88.1.  In  the  gecko  (L.  Will,  90  1) 
and  in  mammals  (Lieberkiilin,  82  1 
84.  l,Van  Beneden,  88.3,  and  oti  ers) 
the  canal  l>econies  qnite  long,  and  I 
acquires  a  series  of  irregular  opei  ^ 
Fig.  75,  nch,  on  its  ventral  side 
the  very  lai^e  yolk  cavity,  whi  I  h 
this  stage  underlies  the  whole  gem  1 
area.  The  anlnge  of  the  notocho  I 
a]rea<ly  differentiated  on  the  lopv  1 
side  of  the  canal.  The  ventral  pe 
ings  increase  Iwtb  in  nunilwr  an  I  z 
until  the  entire  canal  has  fused  tl 
the  yolk  Ciivity  except  at  the  hind  en  I 
where  it  persists  for  a  while  as  tl 
callal  blastoi)oric  canal.     The  f  pa     "hnw    ta'TiaiT'       \   n. 

occurs  in  guinea-pigs  the  fourteenti  to  uiiim.  ™o.ajra1j|iiM:«^ni.  ortansUu- 
fifteenth  day,  in  rabbits  the  eighth  day.     cidoj'NrA.Qniairpof  iiiV  uoi.rhopaMii 

In  lizards  (Stralil,  Kupffer)  and  tur-    ^'lh^:^ilIxlJ™l'BBldl.^"'^'i4Ui'aE^ett^ 
ties  (Will)  the  fusion  occurs  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  but  sooner,  so  that  the  anteriiir  portion  of  the  canal  has 
fused  with  the  yolk  cavity  before  the  posterior  portion  of  the  canal  is 
completed. 

The  union  of  the  two  cavities  prexluces  the  ftejin  if  ii^e  nrrhenteron, 
which  is  a  spacious  cavity  line<l  by  entoderm,  having  the  anlage  of 
the  notochonl  in  its  median  dorsal  line  and  opening  to  the  exterior 
by  the  blastopore,  which  is  situated,  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  primitive 
axis  and  the  headward  end  of  the  primitive  streak. 

Blastopore. — The  blastopore  is  the  small  opening  which  leads 
into  the  notochordal  canal,  or.  after  the  canal  has  fuseil  with  the 
yolk  cavity,  leads  into  the  archenteron.  It  is  situatetl  at  the  hind 
end  of  the  primitive  axis  (head-pnvcess),  and  marks  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  anus  of  RuHci>ni  in  amphibia,  or  of  the  primitive 
Btreak,  properly  so-calle<.l,  of  amniota,  Fig.  71,  B. 
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While  the  concrescence  of  the  tx^tontal  line  is  going  on  the  ])lasto- 
pore  changes  its  position,  being  always  at  the  end  of  the  notochordal 
canaJ.  When  the  canal  fuses  with  the  j^olk  cavity  the  end  of  the 
canal  persists  for  a  time  iis  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  primitive  axis, 
and  this  passage  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  blastoporic  canal, 
see  Figs.  70  and  71.     The  opening  is  finally  obliterated. 

The  blastopore  is  not  homologous  with  the  gastioila  mouth,  but  is 
merely  a  small  portion  thei'eof ;  in  front  of  it  the  gastnila  mouth  is 
closed  by  concrescence ;  w^hile  concrescence  is  going  on  there  will  be 
a  part  of  the  gastrula  mouth  open  behind  the  blastoi)ore ;  when  con- 
crescence is  completetl  the  blastopore  is  at  the  end  of  the  elongated 
gastrula  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  are  united  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  their  length.  The  blastoi^re  is  not  a  fixeil  i)oint,  being  merely 
the  opening  of  the  notochordal  canal,  and  as  by  concrescence  the 
canal  is  elongated,  in  precisely  the  same  measure  the  blastopore 
travels  backward. 

The  Meroblastic  Embryo. — Considerations  of  practical  con- 
venience have  led  to  the  custom  of  distinguishing  in  the  development 

of  meroblastic  ova  the  embryonic 
from  the  extra-embryonic  por- 
tions. The  distinction  is  in  real- 
ity entirely  arbitrary,  for  the 
whole  of  the  ovum  is  included, 
morphologically  speaking,  w^ithin 
the  body  oif  the  embr^x^.  Custom 
has  led  to  designating  the  two 
parts  as  the  embrj'o  and  the  yolk ; 
but  the  student  should  be  careful 
not  to  allow  himself  to  l)e  misled 
by  these  tenns.  In  the  laboratory 
it  is  a  general  practice  to  remove 
the  so-calleil  '*  embryo  "  from  the 
yolk,  and  in  doing  this  the  arch- 
enteric  cavitv  loses  its  inferior 
wall,  t<^  wit :  the  entoilermic  yolk. 
Let  the  i-elations  be  represented 


T^Pj. /;c 


ram  showinjr  tho  n-iaiiona  of  a   bv  the  accompanying  diagram, 

with  an  embryo  in  croKs-wo-     x:^'       f^.,    ii        .   *u \,     ul*^^   i..„  ..„, 

yolk.  £<-.ecui;ienn;  .v.n(.urai   Fig.  i  (>,  tho  embryo  being  drswn 


Fio    70.  — Diapram 
Tertebrate  oviini 
lion  and  a  lar>fH ;  _  _ 

groove;  mcj»,  mescKlerm;  h  c  .  sejrnientation  eav-  verv  much  too  lartrp  in  nronortion 
ity;  Ent,  arthentt^ric  cavity;    «  r/.  wtwlmnal     >  1 1>  illiu  u  lOO  img«  ill  pruporwuu 

rim,  where  tlie  ectoderm  is  growing  over  the    to  the  VOlk,  for  the  Sake  of  CleftT- 

^^*^'  ness.     Supjx^se  the  layers  to  be 

cut  through  on  the  lines  ,i'  .r;  we  could  then  remove  the  embryonic 
portion.  This  is  what  is  actually  done  in  practice.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  imderstand  clearly  that  the  yolk  is  part  of  the  embryo,  and 
that  our  sections  usually  ivpresent  only  a  toi'so. 


k 


II.  The  Primitive  Axis  and  Streak. 

The  term  primitive  axis  is  a  new  one,  which  it  has  seemed  neces- 
sary to  introduce  to  avoid  confusion.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
the  term  head-process  (Kolliker's  Kopffnrtsatz) .  It  is  applied  in  all 
vertebrates  to  the  median  band  of  c*ells  which  rims  forward  from  the 
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blastopore ;  the  central  cells  of  the  band  are  entodermal*  and  form 
the  epithelial  wall  of  the  notochordal  canal;  the  lateral  cells  of  the 
band  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  mesoderm.  At  the  blast- 
opore the  primitive  axis  merges  into  the  primitive  streak,  sensu 
strict u,  and  on  that  account  has  been  interpreted  and  described  by 
many  authors  as  the  anterior  prolongation  of  the  primitive  streak. 
After  the  ventral  wall  of  the  notochordal  canal  has  disappeared  and 
the  canal  has  fused  with  the  yolk  cavity,  the  entire  tissues  of  the 
primitive  axis  lie  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  archenteron. 

The  term  primitive  streak  may  be  conveniently  and  properly  re- 
stricted hereafter  to  the  accumulation  of  cells  lying  immediately 
beliind  the  blastopore.  In  amphibia  this  accumulation  is  known  as 
the  anus  of  Rusconi ;  it  belongs  to  the  entoderm  (and  later  to  the 
mesoderm  also),  and  is  very  conspicuous  owing  to  the  absence  of 
pigment  in  its  cells.  In  amniota  the  corresponding  accumulation 
comprises  the  cells  in  the  region  around  the  primitive  groove,  as 
described  in  detail  below ;  in  amniota  the  accumulation  has  the  yolk 
cavity  (later  archenteron)  extending  under  it,  Fig.  71,  A  B,  pr, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  directly  continuous  with  the  yolk  proper,  as 
in  amphibians. 

The  conceptions  of  the  axis  and  streak  above  presented  appear  to 
me  necessary  consequences  of  our  present  knowledge,  but  until  they 
are  accepted  by  other  embr^^ologists,  the  reader  must  view  them  as 
largely  my  personal  opinions,  and  must  remember  that  morpholo- 
gists  are  not  yet  agreeil  as  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive  streak. 

The  Primitive  Axis. — As  above  defined,  the  primitive  axis 
is  the  median  band  of  cells  resulting  from  concrescence  and  overly- 
ing the  definitive  archenteron. 

It  is  advisable  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  arrangement 
as  we  find  it  in  eggs  of  marsipobranchs,  ganoids,  and  amphibians, 
since  these  eggs  are  probably  more  primitive  in  their  mode  of  de- 
velopment than  those  of  other  vertebrates.  The  points  of  most  im- 
portance in  my  judgment  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  77,  A  and  B.  In 
A  we  have  a  section  through  the  middle  portion  of  a  young  primi- 
tive axis  of  an  axolotl,  the  axis  still  requiring  considerable  additions 
at  its  hinder  end  before  attaining  its  full  length ;  the  archenteric 
cavity,  Ae,  is  a,  large  space  bounded  above  by  an  epithelium,  Euy 
and  below  by  the  large  mass  of  yolk  cells,  Yk;  the  two-layered 
ectoderm,  Ec%  everywhere  bounds  the  section ;  above  the  archenteron 
and  below  the  ectodenn  lies  the  accumulation  of  cells  constituting 
the  primitive  axis,  Pr;  the  lateral  prolongations,  Mes,  of  the  axis 
represent  the  commencing  mesodermic  outgrowths;  whether  the 
mesodenn  grows  out  from  the  primitive  axis  and  subsequently  ex- 
pands solely  by  its  own  proliferation,  or  whether  it  receives  at  its 
periphery  accretions  from  the  yolk  cells  is  uncertain.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  mesoderm  doe.s  not  receive  additions  from  the  yolk. 
In  B  we  have  a  similar  section,  but  of  an  older  stage,  and  through 
the  hind  end  of  the  nearly  full-grown  axis ;  the  general  arrangement 
is  the  same  as  in  A ;  we  note  the  following  differences :  the  archen- 
teric cavity  is  a  mere  slit,  Ae;  the  primitive  axis,  P7\  is  very  thick 

♦  Prenant  ("Embryolojrie**)  resrards  them  a.s  ectodermal,  followinff  O.  Hertwig's  suggestion; 
the  terminology  in  this  case  is  largely  a  question  of  previous  definition. 
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and  coinpoBe<l  of  numerous  Bmall  cells,  and  its  lateral  mesodermic 
expansion,  Mes,  extends  farther  around  the  ovum.  In  both  sections 
we  see  that  the  cells  of  the  primitive  axis  are  not  marked  off  from 


onuJ  «ctlon  of  aa  older  ovuii 

m  van  panlr  fomieil,  1 

1.  wim'^^ll.-marked  in. 

c  iaTxe  BiiuflKf  RuK-onl;  thr 

m  Id  fnnil  of  the  blaBtopore, 

»■.  cct.idenn ;  Em,  pi 

vllj;  Yk,  yollc;  pr,  prlmltlvi 

tuclx.     After  Belloncl, 

those  of  the  adjoining  entoderm.  In  a  lon^tudinat  section,  as  is 
illustrated  by  that  of  a  sturgeon,  Fig.  TO,  the  mesoderm  of  tho  primi- 
tive axis  is  seen  to  extend  far  forward  from  the  blastopore,  Bl.  The 
disposition  of  tlie  parts  and  the  appearance  of  the  cells  vary  in  the 
three  groups  we  are  considering,  bux  for  our  purpose  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  these  secondary  differences.  The  points  essential  to  note 
are  that  the  primitive  axis  produce  chiefly  mesoderm,  which  is 
accumulated  along  the  axial  line,  and  is  tliickest  around  the  blast- 
opore, where  it  joins  the  primitive  streak,  and  which  spreads  lat- 
erally between  the  ectodenn  and  entoderm ;  in  the  axial  region  the 
mesoderm  is  not  separateil  from  the  entoderm. 

In  elasmobranchs  the  differentiations  of  the  axial  tissues  begins  in 
the  embryonic  rim  before  concrescence  takes  place,  so  that  while  the 
type  affords  peculiarly  conclusive  evidence  of  concrescence,  it  is  less 
convenient  for  the  study  of  the  primitive  axis,  since  the  hind  end  of 
the  primitive  axis  is,  as  it  were,  divided,  being  continued  aa  the 
embryonic  rim,  right  and  left.  Tho  degree  of  differentiation  in  the 
rim  varies  extremely:  i:i  Pristiurus  the  mesoderm  grows  out;  In 
Scylliiun  the  mesoderm  grows  out  and  the  differentiation  of  the 
notochord  begins;  in  Torpedo  (Riickert,  87.1,  Inl)  the  myotomes 
ap{)ear  in  the  embryonic  rim  before  concrescence,  as  in  Elacate 
among  teleosts.  The  relations  are  further  complicated  by  the  ad- 
vance in  development  of  the  axial  structures  while  concrescence  is 
going  on,  so  that,  as  for  instance  in  Pristiurus,  Rabl,  89.2,  11(3-129, 
the  axial  notochord  may  bo  differentiated,  while  the  ineso<lerm  is 
still  developing  in  the  embryonic  rim.  The  precocious  changes  in 
the  embryonic  rim  demand  especial  attention  when  the  origin  of  the 
mesoderm  is  discussed  (c/.  ChajiterVI.).  Tlie  ectoderm,  as  ssoon  as  it 
becomcH  nne-layere<l  (secondary  hlastwlemi,  see  Cliapter  IV.),  con- 
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Biste  of  high-cylinder  cells.  As  development  pnigresses  the  ectoderm 
thins  out  except  on  either  side  of  the  axial  line.  The  mesoderm 
arises  from  the  entoderm  close  to  the  ectental  line  and  is  there  quite 
thick,  but  as  it  stretches  away  it  thius  out.  Now  if  it  be  remembered 
that  the  ectental  line  becomes  the  axial  line,  when  concrescence  oc- 
curs, it  is  evident  that  this  mesodermic  thickening  of  the  entoderm 
is  in  reality  an  axial  tliickening,  and  when  concrescence  takae  place 
it  fuses  with  the  corresponding  thickening  of  the  opposite  side  and 
constitutes  an  actual  axial  thickening  or  true  primitiver streak ;  but 
in  elasmobranchs,  as  soon  as  the  anterior  axial  structures  have  con- 
cresced,  we  find  by  precocious  development  that  the  notochord  and 
medullary  groove  appear;  now,  as  shown  in  Chapter  VII.,  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  structures  causes  the  division  of  the  axial  mesoderm 
into  completely  separated  right  and  left  portions.  It  is  only  by  keep- 
ing the  process  of  concrescence  and  the  precocious  development  of 
the  parts  constantly  in  mind  that  we  can  understand  the  development 
in  elasmobranchs  or  compare  it  rightly  with  that  of  other  types. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  a  section  of  the  blastoder- 
mic rim  from  which  the  mesoderm  was  just  growing  out  would  cor- 
respond to  half  a  section  of,  say,  a  bird's  ovum,  though  the  primitive 
axis,  and  upon  comparison  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  essential  re- 
lations are  identical. 

The  primitive  axis  and  streak  of  'birds  have  been  much  in- 
vestigated and  discussed,  and  may  be  conveniently  treated  together. 
I  follow  in  the  main  Duval,  78. 1 ,  84. 1 ,  many  of  whose  statements 
are  confirmed  by  Zumstein, 
87.1,  Other  important  au- 
thorities to  be  consulted  are  Kol- 
liker  in  both  his  text- books ;  His, 
68.1,  77.2,  82. 1,  etc.;  KoUer, 
82. 1 ;  Diase,  78. 1,  79. 1 ;  Wal- 
deyer,  69.1,  83.1;  M.  Braun, 
82.3;  Gasser,  77.1,  79.1; 
Rauber,  76.2;  C.  Eabl,  89.2, 
et  al. 

The  following  description  ap- 
plies to  the  hen's  egg.  When 
the  ^g  is  laid  the  centre  of  the 
segmented  blastodisc  presents  a 
circular  area  of  lighter  color; 
during  the  first  few  hours  of  in- 
cubation this  area  pellucida, 
as  it  is  called,  becomes  more  dis-  , 
tinct;  as  the  area  pellucida 
expands,  the  primitive  streak 
appears  in  it  eccentrically  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  twelftli 
hour.  By  the  sixteenth  hour 
the  primitive  streak  has  its 
full  length.  The  rate  of  development  is  extremely  variable,  au- 
tumn eggs  developing  more  slowly  than  spring  eggs;  the  e^s  vary 
also  individually,  and  are,  moreover,  much  influenced  by  the  tem- 
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perature  of  their  incubation.  For  a  fuller  diticussion  of  these  varia- 
tions see  His,  68.1,  56-63.  Seen  from  the  surface  the  areajpel- 
lucida  with  completed  Btreak  presents  the  following  features,  Fig. 
78.  The  area  pellueida,  a.  p.,  is  considerably  elongated  and  some- 
what |)ear-8haped,  being  widest  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive 
fjro<)ve,  j>/. ;  this  groove  is  well  marked  as  a  narrow  and  shallow 
furrow,  which  begins  some  distance  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
area  and  ends  just  l>efure  reaching  the  posterior  edge  of  the  area; 
the  front  end  of  the  furrow  usually  bends  alightly  to  the  left,  but  not 
invariably,  as  Koller  and  Eabl  have  maintained,  for  it  sometimes 
bends  to  the  right  or  is  quite  straight;  aline  of  granules  is  sometimes 
noticeable  above  the  primitive  groove;  they  were  seen  byDursy,  I.e., 
irad  are  called  by  Duval,  78.1,  15,  the  fila?iieiif  epiaxtal — compare 
Gaseer,  79. 1 .  The  portion  of  the  area  pellueida  immediately  around 
the  primitive  groove  appears  sliglitly  darker  than  the  rest.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  pellueida  is  further  distinguished  by  the 
anterior  crescent,  ct,  the  "vordere  Aussenfalte"  of  His,  68.1,  and 
other  German  writers.  The  anterior  crescent  is  a  temporaiy  ap- 
pearance, due,  according  to  Duval,  to  a  series  of  f  oUls  of  the  entoderm, 
which  form  a  curving  row  of  shallow  pockets,  that,  shining  through, 
mark  out  the  crescent.  The  crescent  disappears  a  little  later,  and 
there  arises  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  its  place  a  different  fold,  the 
amniotic.  The  similarity  of  position  has  led  to  the  anterior  cres- 
cent's being  identified  by  some  authors  with  the  true  amniotic 
fold. 

Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  are  verj-  instnictive.     We 
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begin  with  the  examination  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  somewliat 
younger  stage.  Later  the  ectoderm  closes  behind  the  primitive 
streak,  as  already  stated  and  spreads  Iwickward  over  the  yolk.  The 
section  shows  that  the  yolk  is  not  divided  into  cells,  although  nuclei 
are  scattered  through  it;  the  nuclei  are  represented  as  black  dots  in 
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A,  B,  and  C.  The  cavity  of  the  archenteron,  ^4(7«,*  is  enlarged  by 
the  formation  of  a  deep  pit  in  the  yolk,  while  the  posterior  half  of 
the  cavity  remains  a  narrow  fissure  between  the  cellular  entoderm, 
En,  and  the  yolk;  the  archenteron  communicates,  according  to 
Duval,  with  the  exterior  by  an  opening,  6/,  which  he  calls  the  blas- 
topore; as  this  supposed  opening  is  apparently  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  primitive  streak  it  cannot  be  the  true  blastopore.  The 
entoderm  is  a  loosely  put  together  stratum  of  cells,  which  passes  over 
anteriorly  into  a  ridge  of  the  yolk  in  which  cells  are  being  produced 
around  the  already  accumulated  nuclei ;  this  ridge,  kw,  is  the  ger- 
minal  wall.  Posteriorly  the  cell  layers  are  much  thicker,  A;  the 
ectoderm,  Ec,  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the  underlying  cells, 
which  are  all  more  or  less  alike;  though  they  represent  both  the 
entoderm  and  mesoderm.  From  this  connection  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  connection  between  the  ectoderm  and  mesoderm  which  is  so 
well  known  to  exist  after  the  primitive  streak  has  attained  its  full 
length,  Duval  concludes  that  the  mesoderm  arises  primitively  from 
the  entoderm.     Transverse  sections  afford  additional  information. 


Fio.  80. —Transverse  sections  of  a  germinative  area,  with  half-forme<l  primitive  streak,  of  a 
Hen's  egK.  After  Duval.  A,  throuj^h  the  anterior  region  of  tlie  area  i^ellucida.  B,  through 
the  primitive  streak.  C,  part  of  A  enlarged.  Ec,  ectoderm;  mes,  mesoderm;  i?nf,  entoderm; 
W,  blastopore;  /rif,  germinal  wall  (^KeimivcUl) ;  Ach^  archenteric  cavity;  sg.  c,  segmentation 
cavity. 

The  accompanying  Fig.  80  represents  cross-sections  of  a  germinal 
area,  the  primitive  stre^  of  which  had  attained  about  one-half  its 
full  length.  The  first  section.  Fig.  80,  A,  passes  through  the 
anterior  region  of  the  area  pellucida,  and  therefore  in  front  of  the 
primitive  groove;  it  shows  the  large  cavern,  Ach,  of  the  archenteron 
(or  yolk  cavity?)  hollowed  out  in  the  yolk;  the  entoderm,  C,  Ent, 
above  the  cavity  is  a  thin  layer  of  cells,  connected  laterally  with  a 

Erojecting  shelf  of  yolk  kw  (the  bourrelet  entodermO'Vitellin  of 
)uval),  which  is  rich  in  nuclei ;  it  subsequently  expands  and  acquires 
a  more  cellular  character ;  this  shelf  is  the  commencement,  therefore, 
of  the  Keimicall  of  German  writers.  Immediately  above  the  ento- 
derm, and  intimately  connected  with  it,  are  a  few  cells,  which  be- 
long to  the  mesoderm,  C,  mes;  the  ectoderm  is  quite  thick,  C,  Ec, 


•  As  previouslv  Ktate<l.  Duval  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  yolk  cavity;  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  cavity  here  t 


termed  archenteric  is  really  the  yolk  cavity. 
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and  consists  of  high  columnar  cells ;  toward  its  periphery  the  ectoderm 
thins  out,  and  its  edge  rests  upon  the  yolk,  witn  which  it  has  no  con- 
nection. In  the  region  of  the  primitive  streak,  Fig.  80,  B,  there  are 
important  diflferences  in  th^  germ  layers  to  note.  The  entodermic 
cavity,  Ach^  is  very  much  smaller;  the  mesoderm  is  much  thicker 
and  in  the  axial  region  fuses  with  both  the  outer  layer  of  cells  *  and 
the  entoderm,  thus  forming  the  Ach^enstrang  (axial  cord)  of  Ger- 
man writers;  the  mesoderm  also  spreads  out  over  the  yolk  far  beyond 
the  archenteric  cavity,  and  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  axial 
line  to  the  distal  edge  of  the  ectoderm :  the  ectoderm  merges  in  the 
median  line  with  the  mesoderm,  and  presents  externally  a  small 
notch,  B,  pr,  corresponding  to  the  primitive  groove. 

Whether  at  the  stage  from  which  Fig.  80  is  taken  the  formation 
of  the  primitive  axis  (head-process)  has  fairly  begun  is  uncertain. 
In  slightly  older  stages  the  "head-process"  is  present  (KoUiker, 
"Gnmdriss,"  2te  Aufl.,  3G).  During  these  changes  the  archenteron 
(yolk  cavit\'?)  expands  rapidly,  the  entoderm  becomes  very  thin  in  the 
area  pellucida,  and  passes  more  and  more  abruptly,  as  development 
progresses,  into  the  so-c^led  germinal  wall  of  the  area  optica ;  finally 
the  ectoderm  becomes  thinner  periphenUly,  so  tliat  the  axial  thicker 
part  is  gradually  marked  off  more  and  more  abruptly.  Sections  of  a 
stage  with  the  primitive  groove  at  its  maximinn — a  stage  which  is 
usually  found  t<)\yard  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  incubation — show 
these  changes  clearly.  A  cross-section  through  the  area  opaca  in 
front  of  the  area  pellucida  shows  the  thin  ectoderm,  the  thick  cellular 
entoderm  overlying  the  archenteric  cavity  and  charginl  with  yolk 
granules;  the  entodermic  nuclei  are  very-  variable  in  form  and  ir- 
regular in  distribution ;  the  cell  lx>undaries  are  indistinct.  There  is 
no  mesoderm.  A  cross-section  near  the  front  of  the  area  pellucida 
likewise  shows  only  e<!to<lerm  and  ento<lenn ;  the  foniicr  is  a  high 
cylinder  epithelium  ov^^r  the  area  i)ellucida  and  thins  out  toward  the 
opaca  on  each  side;  the  latter  is  a  thin  layer  over  the  area  pellucida 
and  passes  quickly  but  not  abruptly  mio  the  ver}"  tliick  yolk-bearing 
entoderm  {or  Keimwalt)  of  the  area  opaca.  Sections  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  primitive  groove  show  that  the  head-process 
(Kopffortfiatz)  is  a  forward  ])rolongation  of  the  primitive  strejik,  and 
consists  of  an  axial  accumuIatioN  of  mesodernnc  cells  fused  nith 
the  entodenn^  and  having  broiul  extensions  sideways  to  fonn  the 
mesoderm   between   the  outer  and  inner  genn-layers;    the  lateral 

e)rtions  of  the  mescxlerm  have  no  connection  with  the  other  germ 
yers,  and  at  its  distal  edge  the  mesoderm  thins  out  and  rests  upon 
the  entoderm  of  the  opaca,  but  without  l)ei ng  connected  with  it ;  I 
cannot  find  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  receives  any  additions 
from  the  opaca  entoderm,  as  many  authors  have  maintained.  The 
ectoderm  in  the  I'egion  of  the  "  Kopffort^siltz"  resenilJes  that  further 
forward,  but  it  very  soon  shows  a  faint  median  furrow,  the  so-called 
dorsjd  groove  (Riickenrinne)  ^  which  is  the  commencement  of  the 
medullary  groove  (see  Chapter  VII.).  In  the  anterior  half  of  the 
primitive  streak  the  relations  are  different  from  those*  in  the  "head- 
process."     The  outer  layer  shows  the  primitive  gnnn^?,  Fig.  SI,  pr(j, 

•  This  outer  layer  is  iimially  termed  ectcxlerm,  but  I  liohl  that  U  in  not  eottxU'rui,  but  tin*  houio- 
logfue  of  the  outer  layer  of  yolk  cells  iu  the  aniphibiau  uuus  of  Huscoiii. 
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and  is  fused  with  the  axial  cord  (Arksevstrang)  of  the  mesoderm; 
laterally  the  outer  layer  paBses  ioto  the  true  eotodenn,  Ec.  In  the 
posterior  region  of  the  primitive  groove  the  connection  of  the  meso- 
derm with  the  inner  germ-layer  is  dissolved.  Behind  the  primitive 
groove  the  mesoderm  extends,  but  lies  free  between  the  ectoderm  and 


¥ia.  SI.  — TranavetW!  wiHIor 
Hen's  OTiiiii:  Ec.  wtnrtemi: 
Itna  black  dots  reprmeot  folk 

entoderm.  To  recapitulate:  there  is  a  long  axial  mesodermic  thick- 
ening, which  has  the  pi-imitive  groove  over  its  posterior  two-thirds; 
the  thickening  in  front  of  the  groove  is  united  with  the  entoderm, 
and  constitute!}  the  primitive  axis;  the  thickening  under  the  front 
half  of  the  groove  is  united  with  the  entoderm ;  in  the  median  line  its 
external  surface  is  freely  exposed,  and  laterally  it  merges  into  the 
ectoderm;  the  thickening  under  the  hind  half  of  the'gro^ve  is  not 
united  with  the  entodenn. 

III.  The  Mammaliajj  Blastodermic  Vesicle. 

In  all  placental  mammalia,  owmg  presumably  to  the  absence  of  the 
lai^  amount  of  yolk  present  in  the  ova  of  other  amniota,  the  early 
development  is  motlifiefl,  and  the  germinal  area  instead  o£  resting  on 
a  mass  of  yolk  rests  upon  a  vesicle.  When  the  vesicle  is  fully  de- 
veloped its  main  cavity  is  lined  by  entodennal  cells,  and  must  be,  in 
my  opinion,  homolt^zed  with  the  yolk  cavity  of  other  vertebrates, 
for  it  fuses  with  the  notochordal  canal  to  develop  the  definitive 
archenteron. 

We  may  conveniently  distinguish  four  stages  of  the  vesicle, 
which  are  describe<l  below  in  order:  1,  with  one  layer  constituting 
the  vesicle,  except  over  the  gemiinative  area;  2,  with  two  layers; 
3,  with  primitive  streak:  4,  with  "head-process."  or  primitive  axis. 

1.  Vesicles  with  One  Complete  Layer,— After  the  close  of 
segmentation  we  find  that  the  inner  mass  liecomes  flattened  out,  and 
in  the  reigon  it  occupies  \ve  can  distinguish  three  layers  of  cells,  as 
previously  descril)e<l:  first,  counting  from  the  outside,  the  thin  layer 
of  cells  laiown  as  Rauber's  "  Deckschicht ;"  second,  a  middle  layer  of 
cylindrical  cells,  which  becomes  the  ectoderm;  third,  an  inmost 
layer  of  thin  flattenetl  cells,  which  belong  to  the  entodenn;  the 
Deckschiclit  continues  round  the  whole  vesicle  as  a  single  layer; 
the  other  layers  do  not  so  continue,  compare  Figs.  57  and  58.  The 
next  step  in  development  is  the  formation  of  a  second  layer,  which 
spreads  out  in  all  directions  from  the  regiim  of  the  inner  mass;  hence 
as  far  as  the  new  layer  reaches  the  blastodermic  vesicle  becomes  two- 
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layered.  Meanwhile  the  Deckuchicht  disappears,  leaving  two  layers' 
in  the  region  of  the  innef  mans ;  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Deck- 
schicht  ia  retained  in  certain  rodents,  undergoing  special  modification, 
as  described  in  the  section  on  inversion  of  the  germ-layers. 

RahbiVa  Vesicle  at  Six  Days. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
Ed.  van  Beneden's  description,  80.1,  1H5-20O,  The  vesicle  meas- 
ured 3.3  mm.  in  diameter;  it  was  nearly  spherical;  the  wall  of  one 
hemisphere  consisted  of  one  layer  of  cells;  the  other  hemisphere 
had  two  layers  of  cells,  and  besides  in  its  central  portion  a  third 
layer  inter\-ening  between  the  other  two.  The  area  with  three  layers 
Van  Beneden  designates  as  the  tache  embryonnaire;  it  showed  no 
trace  of  the  primitive  streak;  it  was  oval  in  outline  and  had  one 
point,  which  the  author  identifies  aaHensen'a  hnot,  where  the  layers 
adhere  together  closely.  Transverse  sections  show  that  the  outer- 
most layer  of  cells  is  a  low  cylinder  epithelium,  which,  at  the  edge 
of  the  area,  passes  into  a  thin  epithelium,  quite  abruptly;  it  cor- 
responds to  Rauber's  Deckscbicht,  and  has  been  said  by  him  to 
flatten  out  and  disappear,  leaving  the  cells  underneath  as  the  per- 
manent outer  layer  or  the  embrj'onic  vesicle.  The  cells  of  the  inner- 
most layer  are  thin  and  wide;  they  are  called  the  hypoblast  (ento- 
derm) by  Van  Beneden;  the  cells  themselves  have  round  nuclei, 
around  each  of  which  is  accumulated  a  court  of  granular  proto- 
plasm; the  adjacent  courts  are  connected  by  a  coarse  meshwork  of 
protoplasmatic  threads;  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver  brings  out 
the  cell  boundaries  and  divides  the  reticulum  into  polygonal  areas. 
The  cells  of  the  present  outermost  layer  have  distinct  boundaries  and 
contain  granules  and  long  bacilliform  bodies,  wliich  Van  Beneden 
sawalso  in  the  fresh  specimens  and  found  to  be  constant  appearances. 
Similar  bodies  are  found  in  the  germinal  vesicles  of  sheep,  and  are 
held  by  Bonnet,  84.1,  to  be  derived  from  the  uterine  milk;  the  rab- 
bit is  not  known  to  have  uterine 
milk.  The  liistological  peculiari- 
ties of  these  two  layers  remain 
about  the  same  fnim  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  day.  Tlie  middle  layer 
consists  of  rounded  cells  with  nu- 
merous granules ;  seen  from  the 
surface  their  diameter  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  cells  outside  them, 
but  much  less  than  that  of  the 
cells  underlying  them.  While 
we  know  that  the  middle  layers 
are  ectodermal,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  inner  layer  is  ento- 
dermal  or  not. 

Blastnnjst  of  the  Rabbit  of 

Flo.  R3.— BlaModermlc  Tericle  of  nB^bltor     ffpi-on    Dnils The   devplonment 

KevraOtye:    nu,  »reBireniiln«tlva,  orembryonio     "*^t*^"    tMiifK.       liie    lie  veil  tpiiitrui, 

•hwii:  tfp.  iim,  shovpwrhtcii  theiifku- iKfwo-    \n  exceedmgly  variable,   so  that 

l«wred.     From  Killllker.  .,.  "  -'        .  ,         .  '  m, 

exacttimescannot  l)egiven.  Ihe 
general  appearance  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  82,  from  Kolliker,  The 
vesicle  figured  was  4.4  mm.  in  length;  the  envelopes  of  the  ovum  are 
not  shown,  though  they  were  still  present ;  at  the  upper  pole  is  the 


G 
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small  embryonic  shield,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  region  of  the 
inner  mass ;  it  is  marked  out  by  the  greater  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  vesicle;  the  developing  second  layer  extends  over  more  than  half 
the  vesicle,  reaching  to  the  line  ge, 

2.  Blastodenxuc  Vesicle  with  Two  Layers. — Of  this  stage 
we  have  several  descriptions ;  for  the  rabbit  by  KoUiker  {"  Gnindriss/' 
p.  91);  Hensen,  76.1;  C.  Rabl,  89.2.  141;  as  well  as  the  older 
accounts  by  Bischoff,  42.1,  and  Coste,  47.1,  and  the  brief  mention 
by  Heape  in  Foster  and  Balfour's  **  Embryology,"  2d  edition,  316- 
320;  for  the  mole  by  Heape,  83.1;  for  the  dog  by  Bischoflf,  46.1: 
f or  the  cat  by  Schaf er,  76.1;  for  the  sheep  by  Bonnet,  84.1;  and 
for  several  rodents,  as  indicated  in  the  section  on  inversion  of  the  germ- 
layers,  p.  141. 

The  two-layered  stage  is  fomid  in  the  rabbit  about  seven,  in  the 
sheep  about  thirteen,  days  after  coitus.  The  dimensions  for  the 
sheep  are  about  4  mm.  for  the  greatest  diameter  and  2.3  mm.  for  the 
lesser  diameter. 

The  two  layers  form  each  a  closed  sack ;  the  embryonic  shield  is 
well  marked  as  a  round  spot,  less  translucent  than  the  walls  else- 
where. The  outer  layer  has  a  distinctly  epithelial  character;  in  the 
region  of  the  shield  its  cells  are  columnar  with  spherical  nuclei ;  in 
the  rabbit  the  cells  are  low  and  the  nuclei  lie  nearly  at  one  level;  in 
the  sheep  the  cells  are  taller  and  the  nuclei  are  at  various  levels;  in 
the  mole  (for  a  good  figure  see  Heape,  83. 1,  PI.  XXL,  Fig.  49),  and 
in  various  rodents  there  are  several  layers  apparently,  but  perhaps 
in  them  also  the  epithelium  is  columnar,  as  it  certainly  is  later.  At 
the  edge  of  the  shield  there  is  an  abrupt  change  to  a  very  thin  layer, 
with  widely  expanded  cells ;  consequently,  in  the  region  of  the  slueld 
the  nuclei  are  close  set,  while  outside  the  shield  they  are  wider  apart. 
The  change  at  the  edge  of  the  shield  is  at  first  less  abrupt,  but  at  the 

!)resent  stage  is  very  marked.  A  similar  difference  exists  in  the  inner 
ayer,  although  its  cells  are  very  much  thinned  out  everywhere,  yet 
the  layer  is  slightly  thicker  in  the  region  of  the  shield ;  the  nuclei  of 
the  inner  layer  are 
somewhat  flattened, 
and  they  are  larger 
and  farther  apart  than 
the  nuclei  of  the  outer 
layer  —  a  difference 
which  is  very  obvious 
in  surface  views,  both 

during  this  and  the  no.  83.  —Transverse  section  of  the  embryonic  chield  of  the 
Ti£ivf  frkllr\-wriT^fy  afarrou  blastodermic  vesicle  of  a  Sheep,  thirteen  davs  pregnant.  After 
iieAt  luuuwiug   »W4$t;a.    g^nnet.     a,  outer  layer  of  vesicle;  6,  inner  layer  of  vesicle. 

The  inner  layer  has  an 

epithelial  character  in  the  region  of  the  shield,  but  farther  away  the 
cells  move  apart,  and  being  connected  by  processes  resemble  embry- 
onic connective  tissue  (Bonnet,  84.1,  192;  Hensen,  76.1,  Figs.  15 
and  11,  B  on  Taf.  VIT. ;  E.  van  Beneden,  80.1).  The  relations  are 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  Fig.  83,  representing  the  shield  in 
the  sheep  at  thirteen  days  and  of  a  vesicle  measuring  4  mm.  by  2 
mm. ;  at  the  left  of  the  figure  the  layers  are  accidentally  folded. 
The  next  changes  which  occur  are  principally  those  of  growth 
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both  of  the  vesicle  as  a  whole  and  of  the  embryonic  shield,  which  aJao 
begins  to  arch  up ;  the  vesicle  and  shield  both  become  oval ;  usualK- 
the  oval  shield  Ues  lengthwise,  but  in  the  deer,  as  shown  by  Bischofi, 
it  lies  trarksversely  of  the  vesicle.  The  size  of  the  shield  is  quite 
nearly  uniform  among  the  placental  mammals  in  which  it  has  been 
studied,  but  the  size  of  the  vesicle  varies  extremely ;  especiallj'  note- 
worthy ia  the  excessively  rapid  elongation  in  ungulates  (pig,  sheep, 
goat,  and  deer) ;  in  the  sheep,  for  example,  it  trebles  or  sextuples  its 
length  in  less  than  a  single  day  after  tne  shield  appears.  The  next 
step  19  the  appearance  of  a  middle  layer,  at  least  in  sheep  (Bonnet, 
84. 1,  192-llliJ,  89. 1,  i2),  which  shows  in  the  fresh  specimen  as  a 
slight  turbidity,  Fig.  84,  mes,  of  the  vesicular  wails  just  outside  tlia 
edge  of  the  shield,  while  in  the  region  of  the  shield  there  is  no  middle 
layer  whatever.  Sections  show  that  the  new  layer  consists  of  loosely 
sca'tCT;-'  "c"s  — noc'^et'  b" anastomosing  processes;  it  iseverywhere 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  outer 
layer,  but  merges  at  many  points 
with  the  inner  layer ;  from  this  con- 
nection Bonnet  concludes  that  the 
middle  layer  is  derived  from  the 
inner  layer  by  what  must  be  called 
a  process  of  dehunination.  So  far 
as  known  to  me  nothing  analogous 
to  this  middle  layer  has  yet  been 
obser\'ed  in  other  mammals.  The 
next  iniix>rti!mt  step,  again  accord- 
ing to  Bonnet,  81.1,  1!I5,  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hensen's  knof,  which 
takes  place  while  the  peripheral 
middle  layer  is  developing.  The 
knot.  Fig.  84,  An,  is  at  nrst  a  small 
thickening  on  the  under-side  of  the 
outer  layer;  it  ia  situated  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  shield  a  little 
nearer  one  end  than  the  other;  it  is 
distinctly  separated  from  the  inner 
layer,  but  is  connected  with  tlie 
cells  of  the  middle  layer,  which  have 
now  developed  themselves  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  shield  also. 
Bonnet  mantjiins  that  the  knot  gives  off  cells  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  middle  layer.  The  knot  marks  the  front  end  of  the 
future  primitive  streak,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the  primitive  axis. 

The  apjiearances  in  a  sheep's  ovum  at  this  stage  are  illustrated  by 
Fig.  84  of  a  vesicle  of  twelve  to  thirteen  days  from  u  sheep ;  the  vesi- 
cle measured  55  mm.  in  length  by  alxmt  1.5  in  breadth,  but  the 
length  of  the  vesicle  is  extremely  variable  at  this  stage ;  the  specimen 
had  been  staine<l  to  bring  out  the  small,  close-set  nuclei  of  the  outer 
layer  and  the  larger,  more  widely  set  imclei  of  the  inner  layer.  The 
upward  arching  embryonic  shield,  .S'A,  shows  Hensen's  knot,  k»: 
around  the  edge  of  the  shield,  Hh,  the  middle  layer  makes  an  irregu- 
lar shadow,  mes. 


PIQ.B4.— Central  portion  ote  Sheep's  hlui- 
todermic  vesiclr  of  IhtIvp  ti)  tlilrieeu  dayn, 
Sfl.  8t>leM:tn.  HPiixeii's  kncl:  pr.  (rMW  o[ 
primitive  BinM-k ;  iii»ji.  "  Mi*oblaMhof . "  At- 
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A  condition  of  tbo  blastodermic  vesicle  similar  to  that  described  is 
figured  by  Coeto  for  the  rabbit,  47. 1,  by  Bischoff  for  the  rabbit,  42. 1 , 
Taf.  IX.,  fig.  43,  c,  for  the  dog,  46.1,  Taf.  III.,  fig.  28,  B;  and  the 

Sadual  extension  of  the  second  layer  is  recorded  for  the  mole  by 
eapo,  83. 1 .  Since  it  is  knowTi  to  occur  in  rodents,  camivora,  and 
insectivora,  it  is  probably  true  of  all  placental  mammals  that  the  one- 
layered  vesicle  becomes  two-laj^erf  d  by  the  outgrowth  of  celts  from 
the  "inner  mass"  found  at  the  close  of  segmentation ;  this  is  the 
first  step  of  development  after  segmentation. 

Raubeh's  Deckschicht  has  evidently  great  importance.  It  was 
first  described  by  him  in  the  rabbit,  76.2;  and  waa  also  discovered 
by  E.  van  Bcueden,  76.1,  who,  however,  made  the  error  of  consid 
oring  it  as  the  permanent  ectoderm,  and  the  true  ectoderm  below  it 
as  tho  mesoderm;  this  error  has  been  amply  corrected  by  Kt'iUiker 
and  is  now  admitted  by  Van  Beneden  (seo  Van  Beneden  and  Julin, 
84.1).  Its  disappearanc-o  in  the  rabbit  has  also  been  studied  by 
Lieberktilm,  79.1,  Balfour  ("C'omp.  Embryol.,"  II.,  219)  from  in- 
vestigations on  the  rabbit  by  himself  and  Heape,  conclude*!  that 
the  cells  of  the  Dusckchicht  disappear  by  biding  incorporated  in  the 
true  ectodermal  layer  becoming  at  the  same  time  columnar;  this 
view  is  verified  by  Liel>erkuhn,  82.1,  400.  401.  As  already  stated 
the  rodent  modification  of  the  I>eckschicht  is  discussed  below,  p.  141. 
In  the  rabbit  the  Dcisckchicht  disappears  lieforo  the  second  layer  of 
cells  gnjws  completely  round  the  vesicle. 

3.  Blastodermic  Vesicles  with  Primitive  Streak. — The 
knot  of  Hen-ien  marks  the  front  end  of  the  pnmiti^  e  streak  which 
lengthens  backward;  during  the  same  period 
the  vesicle  as  a  whole  enlarges;  m  rum  in  in  ts 
the  enhirgement  is  enormous  and  ver\  rapid  * 
The  primitive  strejik  always  lie^  m  the  lon^ 
axis  of  the  shield.  The  formation  of  the  prim 
itive  axis  begins  with  the  union  of  Henatii  'i 
knot  with  the  inner  layer,  so  that  at  the  knot 
all  three  layers  are  actually  united — the  condi 
tion  originally  discovered  by  Henstn  76  1 
2(!8.  The  union  of  the  knot  with  the  inner 
layer  spreads  backward  until  it  rear  lies  the  etl^e 
of  the  shield,  thus  generating  the  priniiti\e 
streak.  Next  follows  the  elongation  of  the 
streak  and  shield,  the  latter  becoming,  pointed 
at  its  hinder  end.  We  thus  have  a  i)ear  '>haped 
shield  with  the  primitive  streak  running  for 
ward  from  its  pointed  end;  the  anterior  end  of 
the  primitive  streak  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  or  a  i 
the  posterior  end  is  considerably  thitkcned  the  ^imi. -.,,.  ,..»...,.....» 
three  layers  are  uniti-d  along  the  primitive  of  iniii.i™1a)«.  m  Bi"'."Af- 
streak.  Fig.  85  represents  the  embr>-onic  shield  '" ''""'''"  ^-  *  """"^ 
of  a  rabbit  embr3-o;  the  shield  measured  1.34  mm.  in  length  and 
0.85  mm.  in  width;  the  primitive  streak  is  a  broad  band,  corre- 
sponding to  the  axial  thickening,  and  extends  about  two-thirds  of 

•  BoniKt  Htaten  ihat  In  th^  slip^j^  [hf  lilaHtiBlt^niiio  vwit-l^  nmal  >^li>nif»l>-  ilurlun  ihu  period  it 
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the  length  of  the  shield;  the  mesoderm,  m\  m\  occupies  a  circu- 
lar area  around  the  hind  end  of  the  streak ;  for  a  similar  stage  in 
the  opossum  see  Selenka,  86.1,  Taf.  XVIIL,  Fig.  6;  in  the  mole, 
Heape,  83.1,  PI.  XXVIII.,  Fig.  12;  in  the  sheep,  Bonnet,  84.1, 
Taf.  X.,  Fig.  39,  40.  Cross-sections  show  the  union  of  the  three 
layers  in  the  axis;  the  greater  width  of  the  streak  in  front  (to  this 
wide  anterior  end  of  the  streak  the  term  Hensen's  knot  continues 
to  be  applied) ;  and  show  also  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  streak 
posteriorly.  The  primitive  groove,  which  is  a  shallow  depression  of 
the  outer  layer,  appears  first  over  Hensen's  knot,  and  thence  extends 
gradually  backward  along  the  median  line  of  the  primitive  streak. 


Fio.  86.— Section  of  the  primitive  streak  of  the  Mole:  p.  gr.  primitive  crroove;  ECy  ectoderm r 
vneB.  mesoderm ;  JSVt,  entoderm ;  iV.  primitive  streak.  (In  sections  nearer  the  end  of  the  CToove, 
Pr  does  not  appear,  and  the  inner  layer  is  distinct,  though  not  separated  axially  from  the  mid- 
dle layer. )    After  Heape 

A  transverse  section  through  about  the  middle  of  the  streak  at  this 
stage  in  the  mole  is  represented  in  Fig.  86,  and  may  be  considered 
thoroughly  typical. 

4.  filastoaermic  Vesicles  with  Primitive  Streak  and 
Head-Process. — In  the  stage  we  are  now  considering  the  axial 
thickening  becomes  subdivided  into  two  parts,  an  anterior  known  aa 
the  head-process  (Kopffortsatz)  ^  and  the  true  primitive  streak.  The 
two  are  distinguish^  by  the  fact  that  the  axial  thickening  in  the 
region  of  the  process  is  separated  from  the  outer  layer  but  fused 
with  the  inner  layer,  while  in  the  region  of  the  streak  it  includes,  as 
in  birds,  the  outer  layer.  Except  at  its  anterior  end,  the  axial  thick- 
ening is  not  connected  with  the  inner  layer.  Hence  cross-sections 
may  give  us  three  different  appearances  according  to  the  level  at 
which  they  are  taken. 

The  head-process  was  first  distinguished,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by 
Kolliker  {" Entw.-Ges.,"  18r9,p.  271),  also  83. 1.  Lieberkiihn,  82. 1, 
first  showed  that  in  it  appears  a  small  longitudinal  canal,  the  walls 
of  which  form  the  notochord.  Heape,  83.1,  discovered  that  the 
hinder  end  of  this  canal  opens  exteriorly  in  the  mole,  and  Bonnet, 
84.1,  made  the  same  olxservation  on  sheep.  Strahl  describes  the 
"process"  in  the  rabbit  incidentally  in  his  paper  on  the  cloaca,  86.2; 
additional  information  is  given  by  Bonnet,  89.1,  concerning  the 
sheep,  and  by  C.  Rabl,  89.2,  concerning  the  rabbit.  Especially 
valuable  is  Fr.  Carius'  dissertation,  88.1.  In  the  guinea-pig,  ac- 
cording to  Carius,  after  the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak  the 
middle  layer  grows  out  in  all  directions  and  lies  free  between  the 
inner  and  outer  layers.  In  front  of  the  primitive  streak  the  out- 
growth takes  place  in  three  divisions — one  median,  two  lateral.  The 
median  outgrowth  is  the  head-process  proper,  and  it  becomes  later 
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united  with  the  inner  layer,  but  at  first  lies  entirely  free  (embryo  of 
thirteen  to  fourteen  days) .  The  first  indications  of  the  formation 
of  a  canal  is  an  alteration  of  form  in  the  cells,  which  elongate  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  head-process,  so  that  their 
oval  nuclei  are  radially  placed ;  the  change  begins  posteriorly  and 
progresses  forward ;  while  it  is  going  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head-process  fuses  with  the  inner  layer.  The  radial  cells  move  apart 
so  that  there  arises  a  longitudinal  canal ;  subsequently  the  canal  loses 
its  inferior  wall,  so  that  it  becomes  continuous  as  a  cavity  with  the 
cavity  of  the  vesicle  formed  by  the  inner  layer;  compare  antey  p.  127. 
In  the  rabbit  the  head-process  is  also  free  at  first,  but  very  early 
unites  with  the  inner  layer,  in  which  condition  it  was  found  by 
Carius,  18-11>,  at  seven  and  a  half  days.*  In  the  rabbit  Hensen's 
knot  presents  at  this  stage  a  small  depression  (the  front  end  of  the 
primitive  groove  into  which  a  small  plug  of  tissue  projects  up  from 
the  underlying  axial  thickening  (Carius'  Fig.  7);  Van  Benedc^n 
homologizes  this  with  the  anus  of  Rusconi.  The  relations  of  the 
head-process  in  the  sheep  are  verj'  much  as  in  the  rabbit.  Bonnet, 
89.1,  65-67;  the  cells  of  the  middle  layer  are  at  first  free,  as  thev 
grow  forward  to  fonn  the  process,  but  subseipieiitly  are  found  united 
with  the  inner  layer. 

The  head-process  {rf.  Lieberkuhn),  84. 1,  probably  always  grows — 
as  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  guinea-pig — at  its  hinder  end  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  primitive  streak;  it  is,  I  think,  in  this  maimer 
that  the  often-noticed  shortening  and  final  disappearance  of  the 
streak  is  effected.  This  mode  of  growth  concords  with  the  concres- 
cence theory. 

Homologies  of  the  Mammalian  Blastocyst. — The  homologies 
with  corresponding  stages  of  other  vertebrates  are  uncertain.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  main  cavity  of  the  two-layered  vesicle  corresponds 
to  the  yolk  cavity  and  that  the  head-process  is  identical  with  the 
primitive  axis.  But  the  homologies  during  the  stages  of  transition 
from  the  segmented  ovum  to  the  two-layered  vesicle  are  uncertain, 
and  must  remain  so  until  we  understand  the  genesis,  first  of  the  yolk 
cavity,  second  of  the  primitive  axis.  Nor  can  the  development  be 
clear  to  us  until  the  growth  of  the  primitive  axis  by  concrescence  is 
elucidated. 

Inversion  of  the  Germ-Layers  in  Rodents. — In  many  but 
not  in  all  rodents  the  outer  layer,  Rauber's  Deckschicht,  of  the 
embrj'onic  shield  undergoes  a  remarkable  hyj)ertrophy  immediately 
after  the  close  of  segmentation  projxir ;  the  Deckschicht,  together  with 
the  ectoderm  underlying  it,  becomes  a  plug  which  pushes  in  the  other 
layers,  thereby  profoundly  altering  the  topography  of  the  ovum.  In 
the  mole,  Heape,  83.1,  the  hypertrophy  is  not  very  great  and  the 
plug  disappears  soon,  so  that  there  is  no  great  change;  in  guinea- 
pigs,  mice,  and  Arvicola,  the  plug  becomes  very  large  and  remains 
for  a  long  time.  The  plug  is  very  long  and  the  ovum  elongates  with 
it,  changing  into  an  almost  cylindrical  vesicle  (Selenka's  Keimcyl- 


•C.  Rabl.  89.2.  14.'i-145,  stat«»s  expressly  that  in  the  rabbit  the  axial  thickenlnj?  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  inner  layer  either  under  the  head-proct»s8  or  under  the  primitive  streak.  He  dif- 
fers from  other  inve.sti>fator.s  in  this  so  much  that  I  think  his  pre|>arations  were  probably  defec- 
tive: indeH<l,  his  own  flgiu'es  sup^est  at  once  that  the  inner  layer  has  l>eeu  artificially  separated 
from  the  overlyiuj?  one. 
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ifider) .  The  plug  becomes  hollow,  and  the  cells  corrysponding  to  the 
Deckschicht  become  separated  from  those  which  are  to  form  the 
ectoderm  of  the  embrj-o.  Three  modifications  of  the  lioUowing  out  of 
the  plug  and  of  the  separation  of  its  t^vo  parts  are  known.  The 
changes  referred  to  are  very  clearly  illustrated  by  Selenka,  84.1, 
Taf.  XVI.,  in  a  series  of  comparative  di^^mmatic  figures.  In  the 
simplest  case,  Fig.  87,  the  plug  acquires  a  single  cavity,  ci;  the  cells 
around  the  upper  end,  TV,  correspond  to  the  Deckschicht  and  serve 
partly  to  attach  the  omm  to  the  uterine  walls;  the  cells,  Ec,  around 
the  lower  end  of  the  cavitj'  become  the  embryonic  ectoderm ;  all  the 
cells  around  the  cavity  a  are  homologous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the 
embryonic  shield  of  other  mammals.  The  cavity  c  of  the  vesicle  is 
very  much  reduced;  the  inner  side  of  the  shield,  i.e.  of  the  plug,  ia 
lined  by  an  inner  layer,  En,  which  gives  rise  to  the  entoderm.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  vesicle  is  very  thin;  it  unites 
^  verj-  closely  with  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  and  later 

disappears.  Hence,  when  the  uterus  is  opened, 
only  the  hollow  plug  and  its  covering  of  entoderm 
can  be  removed ;  as  it  makes  a  two-walled  vesicle 
it  was  considered  to  represent  by  itself  the  two- 
layered  stage  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle.  Thus 
it  came  that  Bischoff  believed  that  in  various  ro- 
dents the  ectoderm  lies  inside,  the  entoderm  out- 
side. Bischofif's  observations,  62. 1,  70. 1,  which 
were  confirmed  by  Reichert,  63.1,  are  correct; 
hut  the  inversion  of  the  layers  is  apparent,  not 
real.  The  actual  homologies  were  not  discovered 
/-  tn  until  the  improvements  in  microscopical  technique 
enabled  Selenka,  88.1,  84.1,  and  Kupfifer,  82.3, 
to  make  sections  of  uteri  with  the  ova  iu  situ,  and 
in  their  sections  to  follow  the  history  of  the  outer 
*esici»  oThuii  »ji«i^  layer.  Their  results  have  been  in  the  main  con- 
^-^'t;J'!^^'-J'^l'  firmed  by  Fraser,  83.1,  and  extended  to  another 
iienii:o*.i>utrriB)-;r;(i,  species  by  Bichringer,  88.1,  81.1. 
^erm"'^?S'!^^Q^.  lo  Mus  decumanus  the  ectodermal  cells  early 
become  a  separate  spherical  mass,  thus  dividing 
the  plug  into  two  parts;  a  cavity  appears  in  each  jtart;  these  two 
cavities  soon  become  confluent,  and  the  inner  layer  of  cells  having 
meanwhile  developed,  the  relations  become  essentially  identical  with 
those  in  Mus  sylvaticus,  Fig.  S7.  In  Mus  muscuhis  the  development 
is  similar,  but  there  is  the  additional  peculiarity  that  the  Deckschicht 
is  regularly  invaginated  at  first  so  as  to  form  a  small  pit,  into  which 
uterine  tissue  grows.  In  Arvicola  this  invagination  is  more  marked 
and  lasts  longer,  but  in  both  cases  it  is  early  obliterated. 

Arvicola  represents  the  second  mwiification  mentioned  above ;  it 
has  not  only  the  invagination  to  distinguish  it,  but  also  the  very 
early  fonnation  of  the  cavity  of  the  plug  iw  a  fissure  between  the 
Deckschicht  and  the  true  ectodeimal  cells. 

The  guinea-pig  offers  the  third  motiification  and,  is  characterized 
by  the  early  complete  sei>aration  of  the  plug  Jnt't  its  two  parts;  the 
Deckschicht  remains  at  one  end  of  the  ovum  and  forms  the  Triiger; 
it  acquires  an  indejiendent  cavity  of  its  own ;  the  ectodermal  portion 
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of  the  plug  forms  a  solid  spherical  mass  which  is  transported  to  the 
opposite  pole  of  the  ovum ;  it  subsequently  becomes  hollowed  out,  pre- 
senting a  space,  which,  as  the  later  development  shows,  is  the  amniotic 
cavity.  The  inner  layer  passes  from  the  edge  of  the  Trager  around 
the  sphere  of  ectoderm ;  if  the  two  parts  of  the  plug  were  connected 
the  relations  of  the  inner  layer  would  be  the  same  as  in  Mus  sylvati- 
cus.  Fig.  87. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the  rodents  with  inverted  layers  is 
modified  in  various  secondary  features,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  us  to  study.  In  all  typical  respects  the  embryonic  development 
agrees  with  that  of  other  mammals  even  as  to  details. 

Duval,  90.2,  has  shown  that  in  the  rabbit  the  outer  layer  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  degenerates  and  disappears,  though  at  a  much 
later  stage  than  in  the  species  just  considered.  Hence  there  is  in 
the  rabbit  also  potentially  an  inversion  of  the  germ-layers. 

Graf  Spee,  89.1,  170,  suggests,  and  I  think  with  considerable 
reason,  that  the  earliest  development  of  the  human  ovum  takes  place 
by  inversion  of  the  layers.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  explains 
many  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  youngest  human  ova 
known  at  the  present  time, 


CHAPTER   YI. 

THE  MESODERM  AND  THE  CCELOM.* 

The  morphology  of  the  mesoderm  is  one  of  the  most  vexed  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Scarcely  an  embryologist  can  be  found  who  has 
not  published  opinions  on  this  question  considerably  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  of  others.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  mesoderm 
arises  from  the  ectoderm ;  that  it  arises  from  the  entoderm,  or  from 
both ;  from  neither,  but  from  two  special  segmentation  spheres ;  that 
it  has  a  double  origin,  part  coming  from  the  blastoderm,  part  from 
the  yolk,  and  even  that  there  is  no  mesoderm. 

We  now  know  positively  that  in  all  vertebrates  there  is  a  distinct 
and  unmistakable  mesoderm,  which  spreads  out  from  the  primitive 
streak  in  all  directions  and  has  distinctive  histological  character- 
istics. 

Two  large  and  complex  cavities  appear  in  this  mesoderm,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  median  axial  line.  The  mesodermic  cells  which 
bound  these  two  cavities  assume  an  epithelial  arrangement,  and  are 
designated  as  the  mesothelium;  the  cavities  constitute  the  ccelom  or 
primitive  body  cavity ;  the  mesothelium  at  various  points  throws  off 
cells  which  compose  the  mesenchyma  (embryonic  connective  tissue). 
We  have,  accordingly,  three  distinct  phases  to  study,  viz. :  1,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  mesoderm ;  2,  formation  of  the  ccelom  and  mesothelium ; 
3,  the  origin  of  the  mesenchyma.  Finally,  we  must  review  the 
principal  theories  in  regard  to  the  morphological  significance  of  the 
mesoderm. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Mesoderm. 

Mesoderm  of  Elasmobranchs.— In  the  cartilaginous  fishes  the 
mesoderm  arises  from  the  entoderm  close  to  the  ectental  line.  The 
observations  of  Balfour  in  his  monograph,  78.3  (see  also  his  works, 
I.,  246-268),  established  the  fact  that  the  mesoderm  appears  after 
the  two  primary  layers  and  is  connected  with  the  entoderm.  This 
fact  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed,  see  KoUraann,  86.2, 
Swaen,  87.1,  Riickert,  86.1,  87.1,  Rabl,  89.2,  D.  Schwarz, 
89. 1,  et  al.  These  later  observations,  particularly  those  of  Riickert 
and  Rabl,  have  settled  the  exact  point,  or  rather  area,  of  entoderm 
which  is  mesoblastogenic.  Unfortunately  Rabl  overlooked  the 
phenomena  of  concrescence,  and  consequently  reached  conclusions  as 
to  the  development  of  the  mesoderm  which  T  feel  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  erroneous.  The  mesoderm  is  differentiated  along  the 
embryonic  rim  before  concrescence  takes  place;  hence,  when  con- 
crescence is  partly  completed,  there  is  an  axial  stretch  of  mesoderm, 


♦This  chapter  has  already  been  published  iu  the  Anierican  Naturalist,  Oct.,  1890,  but  as  here 
reprinted  has  been  extensively  altered. 
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and  from  the  hind  end  of  this  the  mesoderm  stretches  out  toward 
each  side  along  the  embrj^onic  rim  in  connection  with  the  entoderm, 
us  has  been  described  in  Chapter  V.  We  can  distinguish  the  axial 
mesoderm  from  the  lateral  mesoderm ;  but  later  on,  when  concrescence 
has  progressed  farther,  there  is  no  hiteral  mesoderm,  for  it  has  be- 
come axial.  Rabl,  however,  failed  to  study  the  later  stages,  and 
so  came  to  consider  that  this  temporary  condition  of  the  mesoderm 
signitie<l  a  double  origin ;  accordingly,  he  distinguishes  between  the 
"gastral"  (axial)  and  "  peristomial"  (lateral)  mesoderm,  and  makes 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  show  that  the  '*  gastral"  and  "  peristomial" 
mesoderms  are  of  essentially  different  origin  in  all  vertebrates.  Had 
Rabl  understood  concrescence  he  would  certainly  have  not  fallen  into 
these  errors.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  there  is  an  evag- 
ination  of  the  entoderm  as  the  Hertwigs  maintain  can  be  shown  in 
the  amphibians — see  below.  On  the  contrar}^  the  cells  grow  forth 
from  the  entoderm  so  as  to  constitute  a  sheet  between  the  primary 
germ-layers.  Soon  the  connection  with  the  entoderm  is  permanently 
severed. 

The  fact  that  the  mesoilerm  api>ears  first  in  the  embryonic  rim 
rendei-s  it  easy  to  make  sure  of  its  springing  from  the  entoderm. 
Later,  when  concrescence  moves  the  rim  into  the  axial  line,  all  three 
germ-layers  are  united  in  the  primitive  axis,  and  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  layers  the  mesoderm  is  specially  con- 
nected with.  To  conclude :  in  elasmobranchs  the  mesoderm  arises 
over  a  limited  area  of  the  entoderm  near  the  ectental  line;  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  entoderm  apparently  by  a  pr(x»ess  of  delamination,  but 
the  exact  means  of  separation  have  yet  to  be  investigated ;  it  remains 
for  a  while  connected  with  the  entxxlerm  along  the  embryonic  axis; 
after  its  separation  from  the  entoderm  the  mesoderm  expands  by 
proliferation  of  its  own  cells  and  receives  no  accretions  from  the 
yolk,  so  far  as  at  present  known. 

Mesoderm  of  Teleosts. — So  far  as  the  published  accoimts  go 
the  middle  layer  of  bony  fishes  arises  as  maintained  by  Balfour, 
**  Comp.  Embryol.,"  II.,  74,  from  the  entoderm.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  significance  of  Ryder's  observ^ations,  84.1,  41,  of  A.  Goette's, 
73.1,  E.  Zielger's,  Agassiz  and  Whitman's,  84.1,  and  of  others. 
For  a  good  description,  together  with  citations  of  conflicting  au- 
thorities, see  M.  Kowalewski,  86.1,  4G<,»-474.  Apparently  the 
blastodermic  rim  is  turned  under,  and  the  turned-under  t)ortion  yields 
the  entoderm,  and  is  intimatelv  connected  with  the  sheet  of  mesoder- 
mal  cells,  very  much  rs  in  sharks ;  the  mesoderm  is  several  layers 
thick  and  sti*et<*hes  in  under  the  ect<Hlennal  blastodenn,  gradually 
thinning  out;  the  cells  of  the  middle  layer  are  at  first  closely  com- 
pacted. 

Mesoderm  of  Amphibia. — Here  it  seems  also  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  mesoderm  arises  from  the  entoderm,  principally  along 
and  alongside  the  me<lian  line,  as  a  sheet  of  cells  with  no  cavity 
(coelom),  included  between  th(»m;  along  the  centre  of  the  primitive 
axis  and  at  the  blast(>jK)ric  margin  the  connection  between  the 
mesoderm  and  ent^xlenii  is  both  evident  and  intimate;  see  Bellonci, 
84.1,  Tav.  II.,  for  figures  showing  this  |K)int  in  the  axolotl,  and 
O.  Schultze,  88.1,  for  similar  figures  of  Rana  fusca.  These  facts 
10 
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have  been  recorded  by  bo  many  observers  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  or  none  of  their  entire  accuracy ;  eee  the  description  and  cuts, 
ante,  p.  13U.  It  may  lie  considered  as  stil)  uncertain  whether  the  sheet 
of  meaoderm  receives  accretions  at  itt)  distal  ed^  from  the  yolk  cells 
(entodermic)  upon  which  it  rests.  There  usually  is  no  sharp  limit 
between  the  two,  and  therefore  we  must  consider  it  probable  that  at 
first  the  mesoderm  receives  additions  from  the  yolk ;  later  on  it  is 
found  divided  from  the  vitelline  cells,  and  after  it  has  split  off  it 
probably  grows  independently.  The  gniwthof  the  mesoderm  at  first 
from  the  yolk  has  been  found  in  Pelromyzon  by  A.  E.  Shipley, 
88.1,177. 178  {of  "Studies"),  although  in  later  stages  the  mesoderm  19 
severed  from  the  yolk. 

In  later  stages  the  mesoderm  is  wanting  in  the  median  line,  and 
thus  constitutes  two  masses  or  two  lateral  sheets.  This  bilnteral 
division  is  effected  by  tlie  development  of  the  mechdlarj-  groove  and 
notochord,  as  described  in  Chapter  VIII.  The  mesodermic  connee- 
.  tion  with  the  entoderm  is  retained,  but  is  double  owing  to  the  divis- 
ion. Along  the  median  dorsal  line  of  the  nrcheuteron  runs  the  strip 
of  entoderm  which  forms  the  notochord ;  on  each  side  of  this  strip 
runs  the  lino  of  t^nnection  between  entodenii  and  mesoderm.  The 
study  of  this  ttecondary  condition  has  led  many  authors  into  the 
error  of  ascribing  a  double  origin  to  the  amphibian  mes<Mlerni,  and 
inferentially  to  the  vertebrate  mesoderm  in  general.  This  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  O.  Hertwig's  views,  which  form  one  of  the 
chief  sui>{>orts  of  the  "  Coelomtheorie"  of  the  brothers  Hertwig. 
For  further  discussion  of  this  thoorj-  see  p.  155. 

().  Hertwig,  82.1,  83.1,  studiwl  stages  in  which  the  notochord 
bad  api>ean'd,  and  at  this  time,  &tO.  Scbnltze,  88.1,  has  shown, 
the  luimitive  relations  of  the  lay- 
"■  ers  no  longer  e-Yist,  but  Hertwig 

regarded  the  Hei*i>ndary  arnmge- 
ments  in  question  as  pi'imaiy.  Ho 
found  no  niesixierai  in  the  axial 
line  nln>v6  tho  notochord;  at  the 
edge  of  the  notochord,  where  it 
joins  the  undiffeivntiated  epithe- 
lial entoderm  of  the  archenteron, 
there  is  on  each  aide  a  groove 
which  in  cniss-wections  appears  as 
a  notch,  Fig.  8S;  the  notch  is  of 
variable  depth,  is  stinietiincs  ab- 
sent, and  is  a  temporary  feature. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  furrow 

alongside  the  notochord,  the  meso- 

\xnio)ipiniH7n:  (ranovtrnH-BFCtina  denn  is  Still  iutimatelv  Connected 
df-n,":''w^!;SXVi«r?'wV™t':'""*  "I'.i.-'K;  with  the  ento.lerm.  "Thiwe  rela- 
AmTlSinrnKr''  '''•*""'■  •I'''.  "fi'"'°>''""i  tions  are  bfheve<l  I ly  Hertwig  to 
indicate  that  tho  moso<lerm  arises 
as  two  masses,  which  is  not  the  case,  and  that  each  mass  is  really  a 
diverticulum  of  the  archenteron,  the  furrow  being  the  month  of  the 
diverticular  cavity.  Hertwig's  figures,  82.1,  Taf.  XIII..  XIV., 
offer  the  plainest  representations  of  the  mesodertn  in  Triton  as  jtaired 
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diverticula;  but  these  figures  *  are  evidently  diagrammatic,  and  they 
must  be  termed  inaccurate,  I  think,  in  the  very  respects  which  are 
essential  to  Hertwig's  theory.  This  appears  from  the  investigations 
of  Goette,  75.1,  Bellonci,  84.1,  Bambeke,  68.1,  O.  Schultze,  88.1, 
and  others.  Compare  also  K.  Lampert,  83.1.  The  reader  may 
compare,  for  instance,  Hertwig's  Fig.  10,  /.c,  Taf.  XIII.,  with 
Bellonci's  Fig.  11,  /.c,  Tav.  III.  O.  Schultze's  detailed  criticism, 
/.c,  344-340,  of  Hertwig's  account  seems  to  me  entirely  justified,  and 
I  accordingly  accept  it  as  a  complete  disproof.  This  criticism  shows 
that  Hertwig's  conception  is  based  upon  insufficient  and  erroneous 
observations ;  insufficient  because  he  did  not  investigate  the  early 
condition  of  the  mesoderm,  and  failed  to  recognize  the  fugitive  and 
unessential  character  of  the  parachordal  grooves ;  erroneous  because 
the  cavity  in  the  mesoderm  does  not  really  communicate  with  that  of 
the  archenteron.  There  are  other  errors  which  Schultze  points  out 
and  which  are  important.  Robinson  and  Assheton,  91.1,  495,  have 
also  failed  to  verify  Hertwig's  statements. 

Wo  find  in  Amphibia  at  a  certain  stage  the  axial  (Rabl's  gastrales) 
and  lateral  (Rabl's  peristomales)  mesoderm.  The  former  is  in  the 
region  of  the  completed  concrescence,  the  latter  round  the  edge  of  the 
anus  of  Rusconi.  The  former  is  connected  with  the  entoderm  alone, 
the  latter  with  the  ectoderm  also,  since  the  entoderm  is  connected 
with  the  ectoderm  around  the  unconcresced  blastoporic  rim.  The 
connection  with  the  ectoderm  renders  it  possible  that  the  middle 
layer  receives  cell  ^  from  the  outer  layer,  but  there  is  no  direct  proof 
of  this.  When  the  concrescence  is  completed  the  mesoderm  is  said 
to  sever,  in  the  posterior  axial  region,  its  connection  with  the  ento- 
derm, but  to  retain  awhile  its  connection  with  the  outer  germ  layer. 
The  same  phenomenon  recurs  in  the  amniota.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  taken  to  signify  that  the  middle  layer  originates  from  the  ecto- 
derm, since  at  an  earlier  stage  it  is  clearly  entodermal. 

Mesoderm  of  Sauropsida. — We  may  consider  reptiles  and 
birds  together,  since  the  early  history  of  the  middle  layer  is  very 
similar  in  the  two  classes. 

In  reptiles,  so  far  as  our  present  unsatisfactory  knowledge  en- 
ables us  to  judge,  the  mesoderm  arises  by  delamination  from  the 
entoderm,  but  remains  connected  with  it  along  the  axial  line;  in 
front  (i.e.,  in  the  head-process)  it  is  connected  with  the  entoderm 
only,  but  posteriorly  it  is  fused  with  the  tissue  of  the  primitive 
streak,  and  thereby  is  indirectly  connected  with  the  ectoderm.  After 
its  delamination  the  mes()derm  expands  independently  of  the  other 
germ-layers  except,  perhaps,  along  the  axis.  That  the  relations  are 
like  those  in  birds  has  been  shown  clearly  by  Strahl,  83.1,  and  also 
by  Weldon,  83.1,  whose  Figure  1  is  reproduced,  ante,  Fig.  71. 
The  intimate  connection  of  the  mesoderm  with  the  entoderm  at  the 
blastodermic  rim  before  concrescence  is  sufficiently  established  by 
Kollmann,  84.3,  403-400,  though  his  conception  that  this  part  of 
the  mesoderm  is  a  separate  structure,  which  he  terms  akroblast, 
renders  it  difficult  to  f<jllo\v  certain  parts  of  his  description.  C.  K. 
Hofmann  may  also  be  cited,  though  his  accomit  (Bronn's  "Thier- 

♦Some  of  them  are  reproduceil  in  Hertwig's  "Lehrbuch  der  Entwickelimgsgeschichte," 
6te8  Capitel. 
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reich,  Reptilien/'  p.  1881)  is  of  doubtful  accuracy  in  several  respects. 
L.  Will,  89. 1,  1127,  finds  that  in  the  gecko  the  mesoderm  is  united 
with  the  entoderm  in  the  head-process,  but  omits  to  describe  its  exact 
connection  with  the  primitive  streak ;  the  stages  showing  the  origin 
of  the  mesoderm  he  does  not  mention.  The  processes  involved  will 
undoubtedly  be  understood  as  soon  as  the  concrescence  of  the  axis 
has  been  worked  out — a  fundamental  question,  which  as  yet  not  a 
single  investigator  has  heeded. 

In  birds  the  exclusively  entodermic  origin  of  the  mesoderm  is,  in 
my  opinion,  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  Duval, 
84.1,  104-117;  the  entoderm  gradually  thickens  by  migrations  of 
its  cells  over  a  considerable  axial  area;  the  upper  stratimi  of  this 
thickened  area  separates  off  as  the  mesoderm  except  that  in  the  axial 
line  it  retains  its  connection  with  the  entoderm;  when  concrescence 
take*  place  the  two  layers  form  the  primitive  axis.  In  the  region  of 
the  primitive  streak  there  is  a  single  large  mass  of  cells,  Fig.  71, 
Pr,  which  is  continuous  with  all  three  germ-layers.  Now  if  the 
homology  maintained  in  the  previous  chapter  be  correct  between  the 
primitive  streak  and  the  anus  of  Rusconi,  then  the  cells  of  the  streak 
are  also  ent<Klermal,  and  the  middle  germ-layer  is  connected  in  both 
a.xial  regions  directly  only  with  the  entoderm.  After  the  mesoderm 
has  separated  from  the  entoderm  except  in  the  median  line  it  may 
continue  to  receive  accretions  from  the  entoderm  in  the  median  line, 
but,  as  far  as  known,  makes  no  peripheral  additions  except  from  its 
own  growth.  So  far  as  heretofore  observed  the  mesoderm  receives 
no  cells  from  the  ectoderm. 

Mesoderm  of  Mammals. — In  this  class,  according  to  the  best 
recent  investigations,  the  mesoderm  appears  to  have  a  distinctly 
twofold  origin.  According  to  Bonnet,  o4. 1,  100,  part  of  the  meso- 
derm grows  out  from  Hensen's  knot  at  a  time  when  the  knot  is  a 
thickening  of  the  outer  layer  and  has  not  yet  acquired  any  connection 
with  the  inner  layer ;  another  portion  is  produced  peripherally.  Fig. 
84,  mes,  by  delamination  from  the  inner  layer;  the  two  anlages 
grow  toward  one  another  and  unite  into  one  continuous  mesoderm, 
in  wiiich  all  trtwre  of  the  primitive  double  origin  is  obliterated. 
KoUiker  has  recorded  the  outgrowth  of  the  mesoderm  from  Hensen's 
knot  in  the  rabbit,  and  his  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  Fr. 
Carius,  88. 1,  17.  In  later  stages  we  find  the  relations  of  the  layers 
similar  to  those  in  Sauropsida,  there  being  a  head-process  with  the 
mesoderm  connected  axially  with  the  inner  layer,  and  a  primitive 
streak,  with  which  the  mesoderm  fuses;  the  inner  layer  of  the  blas- 
todermic vesicle  is  connected  with  the  front  part  of  the  streak.  This 
stage  is  cjuite  well  known,  cf,  Heape,  83.1,  on  the  mole.  Bonnet  on 
the  sheep,  84.1,  Kolliker  on  the  rabbit  ("Grundriss"),  Selenka  on 
the  opossum,  86.1,  Lieberkiihn,  82.1,  and  others,  especially  the 
very  careful  descriptions  of  the  rabbit's  layers  by  C.  Rabl,  89.2. 

At  ])re8ent  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  offer  any  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation of  the  ol:)serv'ed  double  origin  of  the  mammalian  mesoderm. 
The  relations  of  the  me^nlerm  to  the  primitive  axis  (head-process) 
and  primitive  streak  are  identical  with  those  in  birds  and  reptiles. 

The  Vertebrate  Tyi)e  of  Origin  of  the  Mesoderm. — Tlie 
preceding  paragraphs  show  that  in   all  classes   of  vertebrates   the 
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origin  of  the  mesoderm  is  essentially  the  same,  except  that  in  some 
mammals  it  begins  in  two  regions  of  the  entoderm  almost  simultane- 
ously. The  relations  in  the  mammals  we  do  not  understand.  In  the 
non-mammalian  vertebrates  the  mesodenn  first  appears  as  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  entoderm  over  a  not  inconsiderable  area  around  the  concres- 
cing  blastodermic  rim,  and  it  becomes  separated  from  the  entoderm 
by  the  gradual  parting  of  the  upper  cells  to  form  the  true  mesoderm 
from  the  lower  cells  or  i)ermanent  entoderm ;  this  delamination  does 
not  take  place  next  the  blastodermic  rim  (or — after  concrescence — in 
the  axial  line) ;  hence  in  the  region  of  the  primitive  axis  the  three 
layers  may  be  connected  for  a  time ;  further,  as  the  tissue  of  the 
primitive  streak  is  at  first  connected  with  the  ectoderm,  the  mesoilerm 
is  thereby  indirectly  continuous  with  the  outer  germ-layer  during  veiy' 
early  stages.  It  is  important  to  note  that  tlie  mesoderm  arises  over 
a  considerable  area  during  the  same  period ;  that  its  formation  may 
be  more  or  less  advanced  before  concrescence  of  the  rim ;  and  that 
after  concrescence  it  stretches  across  the  axis  of  the  embryo  between 
the  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  thus  becoming  a  continuous  sheet  or 
layer.  This  fact  that  the  mesoderm  is  a  single  anlage  needfe  to  be 
specially  emphasized.  So  far  as  known  to  me  there  is  not  a  single 
vertebrate  which  has  been  shown  to  lack  this  stage,  but  on  the  con- 
'trary  its  occurrence  is  established  for  all  classes  and  by  so  many 
observers  that  we  may  well  assert  that  there  are  few  facts  in  embry- 
ology better  established.  Later  the  mesoderm  becomes  divided 
in  the  axial  line,*  and  consideration  of  this  secondary  condition  has 
led  to  several  theories  of  the  mesoderm,  which  would  hardly  have 
been  brought  forward  had  their  authors  not  neglected  to  take  into 
account  the  earlier  condition  of  the  middle  layer.  Some  of  these 
theories  are  discussed  below. 

After  its  delamination  the  mesoderm  is  a  distinct  layer  and  grows 
independently,  receiving  no  accretions  from  the  other  layers  except 
in  the  axial  line,  where  it  receives  cells  from  the  entoderm  and  in  the 
region  of  the  primitive  streak.  The  edge  of  the  expanding  sheet 
of  mesoderm  is  free,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter, 
resting  upon  the  3'olk  but  not  fused  with  it.  It  is  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  impossible  to  admit  that  there  is  a  peripheral  ingrowth  of 
tissues  arising  from  the  yolk  and  entering  the  mesoderm  to  form  the 
blood,  etc.     Compare  below.  Theories  of  the  Mesoderm^  p.  153. 

The  primitive  mesodermic  cells  are  embryonic  in  character; 
that  is,  they  have  a  large,  usually  nucleolated,  nucleus,  and  very 
little  protoplasm  (Minot,  125).  They  are  connected  together  by  fine 
threads,  and  may  lie  some  distance  apart,  then  presenting  an  obvious 
resemblance  to  the  mesenchynia  of  later  stages.  The  cells  become 
more  closely  compacted  as  development  progresses,  and  when  the 
coelom  appears  they  take  on  a  distinctly  epithelial  arrangement  to 
make  the  mesothelium.  The  cells  frequently  contain  yolk  grains — 
in  the  case  of  Amphibia  numerous  and  large  ones.  In  l3irds  the  yolk 
grains  are  few,  but  are  easily  observed,  Fig.  SI ;  in  mammals  they 
are  almost  entirely  absent. 

♦Mitsukiiri.  91.1,  has  atteniptofl  to  dt»ny  the  views  T  have  advance<i,  because  in  turtles  the 
mesoderm  is  divided,  as  Khown  by  his  own  observat ions.  He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  his 
observations  refer  to  the  secondary  sta^e  only  when  the  nie<1iillary  groove  and  notochord  are 
present,  and  that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  earlier  and  primitive  condition. 
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Expansion  of  the  Mesoderm. — After  the  mesoderm  is  once 
formed  na  a  distinct  layer  without  connection  with  the  primitive 
layers  except  in  the  axial  line,  it  expands  independently — that  is,  by 
the  proliferation  of  its  own  cells.  During  its  early  expansion  the 
mesoderm  assumes  in  all  amuiota  n  definite  series  of  characteristic 
outlines.  It  is  at  fii-st  pear-sHaped,  Fig.  89,  A,  the  anterior  end  be- 
ing ix>inted ;  it  extends  a  short  distance  oidy  in  front  of  the  primitive 
streak,  and  is  widest  a  little  distance  behind  the  area  pellucida,  ap. 
The  same  stt^e  is  found  in  mammals,  see  KoUiker,  ("Grundriss," 
p.  !i;Sand  Fig.  Tl.)  The  condition  in  the  chick  at  about  the  twentieth 
hour  <if  incubation  is  iiidicate<l  by  Fig.  80,  B,  drawn  on  the  same 


scale  as  A,  and  nt  the  cUipm.-  of  the  first  day  by  Fig.  !)0.  In  tHo  last 
mentioned  figure  it  will  bi!  notice<l  that  the  uieaoflerm  is  exiMinding 
unequidly  in  front,  having  sent  out  two  lateral  wings  whicli  leave  a 
median  space  iH^tween  thcni  without  mesoderm.  These  wings  con- 
tinue their  growth  and  finally  nnvt  in  fnnit,  so  that  in  the  anterior 
jiart  of  the  area  (jeHuciila  there  is  a  small  tract  without  any  mesoderm, 
although  there  is  mesuUrm  all  around  it:  this  tract  is  thf^  proa  nut  ion, 
of  which  a  fuller  history  is  given  in  Chapter  XV.  The  expansion 
docs  not  bike  place  by  anymeatis  with  thti  exact  regidarityindicated 
by  Figs,  89,  flO,  hut,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  birds,  as  shown  by  Zuin- 
stein,  87. 1,  the  outline  of  tint  middle  layer  is  always  irregular  and 
more  or  less  RSjnnmetrical.  Although  thei-e  are  not  yet  many  ob- 
servations availablo  as  to  the  iiutlineof  the  gri>wing  mesodcnn,  yet 
it  is  pn)bablo  that  the  pn-i-oding  descriptinn  is  essentially  coiTect,  not 
merely  for  bij-ds  but  fur  all  anniiota.  It  is  certainly  so  for  the  rabbit. 
Van  feeneden  et  Julin,  84. 1. 

II.    FUKMATIO.V    OP   THIC    ('iKI.OM    ASP    l[ESOTUEI.irM, 

Early  in  the  course  nf  development  theii'  apix'ars  in  the  mesiMlerm 
a  complex  series  of  caviti<-s,  which  very  mum  l»ec.ime  UTiitcHl  s...  as  to 
form  two  large  cavities,  one  <in  eacli  siih',  which  together  constitute 
the  co'hiiti  or  embrj-onic  Uniy  cavity.  In  the  adult  mannna!  the 
ccelom  is  represented  by  the  iK-ricai-dial,  pleural,"  and  alxiomina! 
cavities:   the  ccelom  alsii  includes  the  cavities  of  the  musc-nlar  seg- 
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menta  (protovertebrjp)  and  tilso  certain  tubular  iMirts  of  the  urogeni- 
tal sj-8tem.  But  although  its  subsequent  changes  are  complex,  the 
cielom  amsiatB  at  an  early  stage  of  a  pair  of  tisaures  in  the  meso- 
derm. As  the  ctelomatic  cavities  appear  the  cells  bounding  them 
take  on  a  distinctly  epithelial  character.  Tlie  mesodermic  epithelium 
bounding  the  ctelom  is  t<?rme<l  the  mesothelium,  and  it  is  probable 
— if  we  judge  from  our  present  imperfect  knowledge— that  the  entire 
mesodenn  is  in  all  vertebrates  first  converted  into  mesothelium,  be- 
fore undergoing  differeiitiation. 

Only  one  precise  account  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  coelom 
in  mammals  is  known  to  me,  namely,  that  of  Bonnet,  84.1,  202, 
for  the  sheep  at  about  thirteen  days.  Around  the  embryo  at  some 
distance  from  the  axis  there  appear  a  series  of  irregular  fissures  of 
rounded  or  elongat«<l  form,  which  may  in  part  open  on  the  mesoder- 
mic surface ;  gradually  the  fissures  enlarge  and  fuse,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  more  closely  bounded  by  the  mesodermic  cells ;  thus  there 
arises  a  continuous  cavity  in  the  mesodenn  which  is  for  a  time  crossed 
by  cells  and  cell  processes ;  similar  connections  between  the  two  leaves 
of  the  mesoderm  while  the  ccelom  is  forming  and  their  subsequent 
rupture  have  been  noticed  in  Amphibia  by  B.  Solger,  86.1,  383,  in 
Elasmobranchs  by  E.  Ziegler,  88.1,  38.3,  and  1  find  similar  phases 
with  great  distinctness  in  the  chick;  meanwhile  the  cells,  which  are 
loosely  put  together,  fomiac<»mpact  layer  of  epithelium  hounding  the 
cavity,  whicli  wo  ciin  now  designate  as  the  icflom  or  primitive  oody 
cavity.  By  similar  pnx-esses  tlie  coelom  gi-ows  toward  the  axial 
region,  but  never  penetrates  it,  the  primitive  sti-eak  and  head-process 
never  developing  a  median  co.lom. 

Albrccht  Budge,  87. 1 ,  ha.s  made  a  very  exact  study  of  the  arran^ 
ment  of  the  fissures  in  tlit  me-(Klenii  of  the  chick  by  means  of  in- 
jections of  Prussian  bhit  *  The 
fissures  fonii  a  net  W(  irk  of  (hanntlo 
and  by  their  fusion  pro<lmt,  the 
ctelomatic  cavities.  The  ch  nintla 
appear  first  around  the  ixnpher^ 
v£  the  area  vascnlosa,  and  thtnce 
their  development  progresses  cen- 
trifugallv,bnt  most  rapidly  towanl 
the  head;  the  channels  fu.'ie  first 
around  the  head  to  make  the  am- 
nio-cardial cttlom  (P<iri<-t(tlliiilile 
of  His) ;  now  appeal's  a  circidar 
sinus  just  inside  the  vena  temii- 
nalis;  the  coelom  gniws  back 
through  the  embrj^o  and  forms  the 
Ixxly  cavity  of  the  rump;  alongside 
the  rump,  as  shown  in  Fig.  HI,  fio.  oi.— TLe  im^s. 
appears  a  network  of  channels,  J^^S'^'th'i^ssiuni 
which  soon  fuse  to  create  the  coelom 
under  the  lateral  aumiotic  fold,  and  this  unites  with  the  ccelom  of 
the  rump,  forming  the  completed  ccelom  continuous  with  that  of  the 
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pericardium.  The  network  of  channols  Budge  regards  as  primary 
lymph  spaces.     Compare  Chapter  XIX. 

Whether  in  all  vertebrates  the  coelom  results  from  the  fusion  of 
numerous  small  spaces  or  not,  is  not  yet  determined  by  actual  otoer- 
vation.  It  is  probable  that  it  does  so,  and  we  may,  therefore,  say 
that  the  vertebrate  ccelom  is  what  Huxleyterms  a  schizocoele,  i.e.,  a 
cavity  produced  by  splitting  the  mesoderm,  compare  p.  155.  I  con- 
sider it  also  probable  that  the  coelom  always  begins  to  appear  at  a 
httle  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  embrj-o  and  spreads  both  centrip- 
etally  and  centrifugally. 

Additional  and  important  points  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
ccelom  are  treated  in  Chapter  IX.  We  must  add  here  that  the 
ccelomatic  fissure  divides  the  mesoderm  on  each  side  into  an  upper 
or  outer  leaf  (Hautfaserblatt)  and  a  lower  or  inner  leaf  (Darmfaser- 
blatt).  Fig,  !)2.  The  upper  leaf  may  be  called  the  somatic  meso- 
derm, Soin,  the  lower  leaf  the  splanchnic  mesoderm,  Spl,  as  pro- 
posed by  Balfour.  The  upper  leaf  lies  close  against  the  ectoderm; 
the  two  layers  together  form  the  somatopleure  or  body-wall.  The 
lower  leaf  lies  close  against  the  entoderm ;  these  two  layers  together 
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form  the  splanchnopleure  or  wall  of  tlie  alimentarj-  tract.  Both 
the  somatic  leaf  of  mesoderm  and  the  splanchnic  consist  at  first 
solely  of  mesothelium,  but  very  soon  each  cimtains  meseiichyma  also ; 
the  latter  arises  from  the  mesothelium ;  axially  the  two  layers  be- 
come continuous  both  with  one  another  and  with  the  axial  meso- 
derm. 

The  morphology  of  the  ccelom  is  so  important  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  so  many  investigators  have  slurred  over  the 
question  of  its  embryonic  development.  Exsict  observations  on  its 
first  appearance  and  on  the  first  stages  of  its  expanMion  in  various 
types  are  u^jently  needed,  and  would  certainly  do  more  than  any- 
ming  else  to  throw  light  on  the  still  oliscure  problem  of  the  origin  of 
the  mesoderm. 

The  hiniogenesis  of  the  mesothelium  varies  somewhat  in  the 
different  tj-pes.  Primitively (marsiohranchs,  amphibians),  thec^lla 
are  rounded  in  form,  contain  considerable  yolk,  and  aro  at  first 
loosely  aggregated,  compare  Fig.  88,  When  the  coelom  appeam 
the  cells  become  more  closely  appressed  and  so  gradually  assume 
more  and  more  the  cliaracteristics  of  a  cuboidal  epithelium.  In  the 
amniota,  on  the  other,  hand,  the  mesodennal  cells  cx^ntain  ver^'  little 
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yolk,  Fig.  81,  in  which  the  yolk  grains  are  shown  as  bUick  dots;  the 
cells  are  connected  by  their  processes;  as  the  coelom  develops  the 
processes  are  shortened,  and  the  cells  bei^ome  more  closel}'  packed, 
and  thus  gradually  arrange  tliemselvos  into  a  cuboidal  mesotholium. 

III.  Origin  of  the  Mesenchyma. 

The  genesis  of  the  mesench^^ma  is  ti*eated  in  Chapter  IX.,  as  it 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowleilge  of  the  development  of 
the  primitive  segments.  I  will,  therefore,  merely  stat«  here  the 
general  methods  of  its  prcxluction  in  order  to  render  intelligible  the 
following  discussion  of  the  theories  of  the  mesixlerm. 

By  mesenchyma  we  understand  the  whole  of  the  mesoderm  of  the 
embryo,  except  the  mesothelial  lining  of  the  cctlom.  So  far  as  at 
present  demonstrated  it  arises  solely  from  the  mesothelium.  Single 
cells  leave  the  mesothelium  on  the  side  away  from  the  ccelom ;  these 
cells  remain  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  mesothelial 
cells  by  protoplasmatic  pnK'csses,  but  they  do  not  lie  close  together 
as  in  an  epithelium,  so  there  is  a  considerable  though  variable 
amount  of  intercellular  space.  By  the  migration  of  the  cells  and 
their  multiplication  a  large  amount  of  mesodermic  tissue  is  pro- 
duced, which  fills  up  all  the  r(K>ni  between  the  mesothelium  and  the 
two  primary  germ-layers.  At  first  no  definite  distinction  between 
the  mesothelium  and  the  mesenchyma  can  be  est^iblished,  but 
ultimately  they  become  and  remain  distinct  tissues,  with  divergent 
histories. 

IV.  Theories  of  the  Mesoderm.* 

From  the  time  of  Von  Baer's  "  Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  of  which 
the  first  part  appeare<l  in  1S:>8,  until  1S08,  when  \V.  His'  great 
monograph  on  the  chick,  68.1,  was  jmblished,  embryologists  recog- 
nized the  three  layers,  and  regardcnl  the  mesoderm  as  a  natural  unit. 
His  led  the  way  to  our  present  conception  by  a  little-kno\\ii  article, 
66. 1,  on  the  membranes  and  cavities  of  the  Ixxly,  and  his  monograph, 
68.1,  above  mentioned  fully  established  the  necessity  of  recogniz- 
ing two  main  groups  of  mesodermic  tissues;  accordingly  he  dividwl 
the  mesoderm  into  two  parts,  the  (nvhibUist  and  partihlast^  corre- 
sponding respectively  essentially  t<j  mesothelimn  and  mt^senchyma. 
Under  archiblast  His  included  not  only  the  mesothelial  tissues  pro]>er, 
but  also  the  smooth  or  organic  musculature;  luider  j)aral)last  the 
mesenchymic  tissue  except  the  smooth  muscle.  Tlie  tenns  used  cor- 
responded to  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  two  parts  of  tin*  meso- 
derm, for  he  Ijelieved  that  the  archiblast  arose  in  the  axial  region 
and  was  containeil  in  the  embryo  from  the  start,  while  the  parablast 
arose  peripherally  and  grew  in  toward  the  embryo,  a  conception 
which  was  jjerhaps  suggested  In'  the  appearance  of  thci  ])lood -vessels, 
first,  outside  the  embryo  proper.  Seeking  still  farther  for  the  source 
of  the  supposed  i)t»ripli(Tal  para])last  he  l)elieveil  he  had  found  it  in 
the  germinal  wall.  The  study  of  the  relations  of  the' wall  in  the 
chick  induced  him  to  think  that  the  elements  of  the  white  yolk  he- 
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came  parablast  cells;  moreover,  the  study  of  the  hen's  ovary  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  white  yolk  was  developed  from  the  granu- 
losa cells,  and  that  these  cells  arise  from  leucocytes.  He  thus  traced 
back  the  parablastic  cells  to  maternal  leucocytes.  As  subsequent 
chapters  will  show  more  fully,  the  granulosa  cells  are  not  leucocytes ; 
in  Chapter  III.  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  granulosa  cells 
do  not  enter  the  ovum ;  the  white  yolk  grains  never  become  cells, 
for  it  has  been  proved  that  all  nuclei  of  the  segmenting  ovum  come 
from  previous  nuclei  and  lie  in  protoplasm,  not  in  the  yolk  grains ; 
and,  finally,  it  has  been  shown  in  this  chapter  that  the  mesoderm 
arises  as  a  whole,  not  from  double  sources.  Professor  His'  views  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  parablast  must  be  given  up,  but  this  is  no  reason 
for  overlooking,  as  certain  writers  have  done,  the  fundamental 
significance  of  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  two  primary  groups 
of  mesodermic  tissues.  Subsecjuent  research  has  made  only  one  im- 
portant change  necessary — namely,  the  transfers  of  smooth  muscula- 
ture from  one  group  to  the  other.  In  view  of  this  change,  of  the 
fact  that  parablast  has  been  used  with  various  other  meanings,  and 
of  the  unaptness  of  His'  names — since  we  renounce  the  theory  they 
correspond  to — it  will  be  well  to  use  exclusively  the  newer  terms, 
mesothelirun  and  mesenchyma. 

The  parablast  theory  has  been  defended  by  His,  76.2,  and  modified 
by  him,  82.1,  At  present  he  holds  to  the  distinction  originally 
drawn,  but  is  inclined  to  withdraw  his  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
the  parablast.  A  number  of  writers  have  agreed  with  His  as  to  the 
separate  peripheral  development  of  the  mesenchyma  (parablast). 
Among  these  may  bo  mentioned  Rauber,  77.1,  83.4,  and  several 
authors  who  have  deiilt  with  the  development  of  the  blood,  see  Chap- 
ter X.  The  most  important  of  the  disciples  of  His  is  KoUmann,  who, 
in  a  series  of  articles,  84.1,  3,  85.1,  »,  has  maintained  the  double 
origin  of  the  mesoderm.  Of  these  pa|)ers  the  most  important  is  that 
on  the  "Rand^vulst,"  or  germinal- wall,  of  the  structure  of  which  in 
the  chick  it  gives  an  excellent  description.  Kollmann  regards  the 
germinal-wall  not  as  part  of  the  entoderm,  but  as  a  distinct  organ 
composed  of  segmentation  spheres,  and  destined  to  produce  blood- 
vessels with  blood,  and  probably  also  connective  tissue ;  this  peripheral 
anlage  (Randkeim)  ho  designates  as  acroblast^  and  the  single  cells 
derived  from  it  he  names poreiiten.  Waldeyer,  83.1,  has  ac- 
cepted the  parablast  theorj^,  but  with  a  modification  by  which  he 
seeks  to  reconcile  conflicting  observ^ations.  His  article  is  written 
with  characteristic  clearness  and  exhaustive  masterv  of  the  literature, 
and  will  h&  found  especially  valuable  by  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
this  subject  farther.  Waldeyer  distinguishes  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  segmentation ;  the  former  producing  the  ectoderm, 
entoderm,  and  arcliiblastic  mesoderm,  the  latter  occurring  later  and 
giving  rise  to  the  parablast.  According  to  Waldeyer  this  remnant 
of  the  ovum  (which  in  holoblastic  ova  consists  of  cells,  in  meroblastic 
ova  of  egg  protoplasm)  has  its  cell  division  (segmentation)  retarded, 
and  the  cells  thus  tardily  ])roduced  immigrate  into  and  l>etween  the 
germ-layers  already  developed. 

The  opposition  to  the  parablast  theory  is  the  sum  of  numerous  ob- 
servations, which,  as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  part  of  this  chapter, 
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prove — it  seems  to  me — that  the  mesoderm  arises  in  all  vertebrates 
(except  mammals?)  as  a  unit,  and  subsequently  separates  into  meso- 
thelium  and  mesenchyma.  The  leading  opponent  of  the  separate 
origin  of  the  parablast  is  KoUiker  in  both  his  text-books  ("*  Entwick- 
elungsgeschichte,"  etc.,  and  '* Grimdriss") ,  and  in  separate  articles, 
see  especially,  84.2,  4,  and  his  criticism,  86.3,  of  Kolhnann.  I  agree 
with  KoUiker  that  it  has  l)een  sufficiently  demonstrateil  that  the 
"  akroblast'*  belongs  to  the  entoderm,  and  after  the  delamination  of 
the  mesoderm  is  transformed  into  the  epithelium  of  the  yolk-sac;  for 
a  conchisiv^e  demonstration  that  this  is  so  in  reptiles,  see  H.  Strahl, 
87.1. 

The  ccelom  theory  of  the  brothers  Hertwig  includes  a  fundamental 
modification  of  the  i)arabla8t  th(Kjry.  The  main  features  of  the 
ccelom  theor}^  are  not  original  with  the  Hertwigs,  but  may  be  found 
in  previous  writers ;  nevertheless  they  were  the  first  to  present  the 
theory  in  a  complete  formula  and  with  a  backing  of  fiicts,  both  new 
and  collateil,  from  otlu»rs  so  extensive  as  to  compel  attention.  In 
justice  to  E.  Ray  Lankestor  it  must  \xi  state<l  that  he  is  really  the 
author  of  the  coelom  theory,  having  in  1877  (77.1)  published  the 
hjTXjthesis  that  the  ca'lom  is  derivc^il  from  the  archenteron,  and  that 
the  mesoderm  of  vertebrates  represents  solid  entodennal  diverticula. 
It  is  unfortunate  tliat  tlie  Hertwigs  have  not  made  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  what  they  owed  to  Lankestor  and  others.  They  made  a 
series  of  investigations  on  tlie  germ-layers  of  various  representatives 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  presented  tlieir  general  results  in  a  com- 
prehensive article  (O.  and  R.  Hertwig,  81.1),  and  (.).  Hertwig  has 
again  expounded  the  theory  in  his  text-lxK)k  of  embryology.  The 
ccelom  theory  consists  of  two  j)arts :  1,  tlie  ccelom  is  formed  by  diver- 
ticula of  the  archenteron  and  its  lining,  the  mesothelium,  is  part  of 
the  entoderm;  "2,  the  mesencli\'ina  consists  of  cells  thrown  off  by 
the  other  germ-layers  and  is  essentially  distinct  from  the  mesothe- 
lium. The  value  of  this  theorv  lav  in  the  clearness  of  its  formula- 
tion,  thus  facilitating  discussion,  and  also  in  its  bringing  out  the 
difference  more  clearly  between  the  epithelial  and  the  non -epithelial 
portions  of  the  mesodenn.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
a  character  to  render  even  probable  that  the  mesoderm  of  vertebrates 
represents  archentcTic  diverticula,  and  the  whole  niescnlenn  aj)pear8 
as  a  single  germ-layer,  which  is  subsequently  differentiated  into 
mesenchyma  and  mesotheliiun.  Hence,  both  essential  parts  of  the 
ccelom  theory  are  inap])licabl(»  to  vertebrates,  at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  For  further  disc»ussion  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  Hertwigs'  theory,  see  Rabl,  89.2,  1 08-20-2,  also  Alex.  Goette, 
30.1,  18,  as  well  as]).  14«;.  The  Hertwigs  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  parablast  and  added  the  imixirtant  rectification,  which 
Flemmings'  observations,  78.2,  had  already  rendered  necessarj',  of 
separating  the  sm<M)th  nniscles  from  the  striated  skeletal  muscles — a 
separation  the  propriety  of  which  was  wnmgly  questional  by  Bal- 
four, "Comp.  Eni])rvol.  11.,"  :).")H.  By  this  aclvance  the  two  groups 
of  mes<xlermal  tissues  In^came  properly  delimited. 

(\  RnbV.H  theortjof  the  mesodenn  is  based,  it  seems  to  me,  wholly 
ujKm  his  failure  to  miderstand  the  law  of  concrescenee.  That  the 
mesoclerni  api>ears  (i>erhaps  in  all  vertebrates)  while  concrescence  is 
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foing  on  18  well  ascertained;  consequently,  there  is  an  axial  meeo- 
eiTtt  (Rabl's  "  gastrales  mesoderm")  where  concrescence  has  taken 
place,  and  a  lateral  mesoderm  (Rabl's  "  peristomales  mesoderm")  in 
the  part  of  the  blastodermic  rim  which  has  not  concresced.  Until 
Rabl  proves  that  his  "  peristomales"  mesoderm  does  not  become  axial 
mesoderm  in  later  stages  his  theory  can  havenostanding.  Davidoff, 
90.1,  'Ji;J,  makes  the  best  criticism  of  Rabl's  theory  which  I  have 
seen.  Rabl's  memoir  brings  out  one  pointof  very  great  importance 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  early  stages  of  vertebrates — namely,  that  the 
"peristomal"  mesoderm,  in  other  words,  that  of  the  blastodermic  rim 
in  setachians.  and  of  tlie  lips  of  the  anus  of  Eusconi  in  amphibians, 
is  represented  in  the  amniota  by  the  mesoderm  of  the  primitive 
streak.  If  this  interpretation,  which  is  much  strengthened  by  L. 
WilPs  researches  on  the  gecko,  89. 1 ,  be  verified,  then  the  primitive 
streak  is  the  homolugue  in  amniota  of  the  anus  of  Riisconi,  and  is 
the  region  where  concrescence  is  incftmplote;  the  hea<l -process  is  then 
the  part  where  concrescence  is  finished ;  this  concords  with  the  ob- 
seri-ed  facttlmt  the  head-process  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  primitive 
streak,  as  it  would  do  if  concrescence  c<mtinuetl. 

Alexander  Ooette's  theory,  90.1,  2-1-33,  is  that  the  walls  of  the 
archenteron  in  Amphioxus  and  the  true  vertebrates  comprise  a 
dorsal  region  which  develops  the  notochord  and  mesoderm,  and  a 
ventral  region  which  develops  the  digestive  tract.  Owing  to  the 
great  amount  of  yolk  in  true  vertebrates  the  dorsal  region  is  spread 
so  as  to  lie  upon  the  yolk,  hence  it  is  sej^arated  from  the  yolk  or 
entoderm  by  delamination  instead  of  forming  a  true  evagination  ad 
in  Amphioxus.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Goette's  theory  may  be  perhaps 
verified  with  the  modification  that  the  notochordal  canal  corresponds 
to  his  dorsal  region,  the  yolk  cavity  to  his  ventral  r^:ion  of  the 
archenteron. 

Hatschek\t  germ-band  fheory  uSers,  to  my  mind,  the  best-founded 
explanation  ofthe  vertebrate  mesoderm,  because  it  connects  it  with  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  middle  layer 
m  the  annelids  and  other  invertebrates. 
To  understand  the  theory  we  must  first 
consider  the  formation  of  the  mesoderm 
m  Amphioxus. 

The  o\iim  of  Amphioxus  is  discharged 

from  the  body  and  impregnated  cxtemal- 

Ij     it  is  about  0.105  mm.  in  diameter, 

and   as  it  contains  only  a  unmll  amount 

SErt.   of  J  oik,  undergoes  a  holoblastic  segmen- 

'         tation,  which  results  in  a  well-marked 

*"^  E.1.      blastnlu  stage.  Fig,  CO,    followed  by  a 

*  gaftrula  stage.     The  gastnila  elongates, 

FiQ  13    Trann  en«,  Beii  <m  lit  aa  ^^o  blastoixire  remaining  open  at  the  poa- 

Amphi  Tusc    r  (1    w(      '^ '"fV  tcnor   extremity.     Diifcrentiations  now 

iiotwfinrd   ^n( "  nUKi*!'!?^'  n.1     tukc  place  by  wliich  the  ofto<l(;rin  fonns 

B''Hat«.iitk^''™'"'"'""'"    *'^''  tlie   ixial  anlage  of  the  nervous  syst<!ni, 

md  tlie  entoderm  produces  the  notoclionl 

and  the  me'*oiknii— the  three  proces.se»  going  on  sinmltiuieously. 

The    iccomi»dnMng   Fig    9)  lepresents  a   cross-sectiim   of  a  larva. 
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The  ectoderm,  Ec,  everywhere  bounds  the  ftection;  on  the  dorsal  side 
a  portion  of  the  ectoderm  has  been  separated  off  to  form  the  medul- 
lary plate,  Mdf  above  which  is  a  small  cavity.  The  cavity.  In,  ot 
the  archenteron  is  irregular,  but  sj-mmetrical  in  outline ;  the  entoderm 
bounding  it  can  be  separated  into  four  part«;  1,  the  lower  portion, 
which  forms  the  permanent  entoderm,  Ent;  -i,  the  upper  median  por- 
tion, which  becomes  the  notochord,  Ch,  compare  Chapter  VII, ;  3, 
4th,  two  lateral  portions  constituting  the  diverticula,  Ms;  each  diver- 
ticulum is  a  separate  pouch,  and  as  the  development  prc^reeses  thoe 
are  formed  a  series  of  pairs  of  pouches,  stretching  on  either  side  along 
fhe  notochord ;  later  the  pouches  separate  alt4%e£er  from  the  archen- 
teron, each  becoming  a  closed  sack;  the  first  pair  o£  pouches,  how- 


Kc    ectoderm    E>i.  entO. 


ever,  retain  their  connection  for  a  consiclerable  period  with  tlie 
archenteron  and  l]a\  e  been  describeil  by  older  writers  as  glandular 
oi^ans.  The  de%elopnitnt  of  the  i>ouches  is,  with  the  exception 
noted,  mo«t  ad\an(<Hl  anteri<irl\,  and  as  we  go  taihvard  the  ix>uchea 
are  less  and  lesi  ad^  anced  in  development,  until,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
!p4,  they  merge  into  tht  general  eutoderni  asaband  of  cells,  Mes,  the 
last  of  which  is  the  iiu'.wblti.st,  Mh,  a  large  granular  cell  unite  dis- 
tinct from  the  remaining  cells  of  the  Itantl  or  pouches.  The  pouches 
are  the  primitive  segments  {['ifu-tfiiietiti;  mesoblastic somites  of  Bal- 
four). In  Amphioxus,  then,  the  mewKlerm  ai-isewfnnn  the  entoclerm 
along  two  liiifs,  and  is  divided  into  paii-eil  hollow  segments  I>efore 
it  is  separated  from  the  entoderm.  Some  writrrs,  especially  the 
brothers  Hertwig,  think  tliis  pnxvsH  of  development  to  l)e  primitive, 
and  tliat  the  vertcliriite  tyi>e  is  derived  from  it.  In  true  vertebrates 
the  mesodenn  arises  mi  each  side,  but  also  in  the  axis,  and  InK-omes 
two  masses  when  the  medullary  gi-oove  imd  iiotochonl  api)ear ;  in 
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Amphioxus  the  medullary  plate  and  notochord  appear  very  early,  and 
the  division  of  the  mesoderm  may  be  due  to  that  fact.  Amphioxus 
is  imdoubtedly  a  lower  type,  but  whether  it  really  preserves  the 
older  type  of  development  in  its  purity  is  doubtful;  indeed  it  is  prob- 
ably a  tunicate  rather  than  a  vertebrate. 

Hatschek,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  investigations,  has  shown  that  in 
manv  bilaterally  symmetrical  invertebrates  the  mesoderm  arises  as 
two  bands  of  cells,  which  subsequently  divide  into  a  series  of  closed 
sacks  (segments),  and  which  during  their  own  formation  terminate 
each  in  a  single  large  posterior  cell  (mesoblast) ,  which  throws  oflf  cells 
to  add  to  the  mesodermal  band  (germ-band,  Keimstreif) ,  This 
mesoblast  J  by  its  appearance  and  position,  appears  to  be  a  derivative 
of  the  entoderm.  As  a  matter  of  speculisition  we  may  assume  that 
in  Amphioxus  we  have  the  germ-bands,  but  characterized  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly precocious  segmentation.  We  can  further  assimie  that  in 
vertebrates  we  have  the  germ-bands  also,  but  that  they  are  modified, 
1,  by  the  loss  of  the  distinct  terminal  mesoblast;  2,  by  precocious 
fusion  in  the  axial  line,  and  3,  by  extremely  retarded  segmentation. 
A  great  deal  may  undoubtedly  be  said  in  favor  of  these  three  assump- 
tions, which  together  constitute  that  theory  of  the  vertebrate  meso- 
denn^^  which,  of  the  many  theories,  that  have  been  advanced,  is 
most  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove  of  permanent  value. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  GERMLAYERS. 

In  this  chapter  the  general  morphology  and  rule  of  the  germ- 
layers,  the  histor}'  of  the  theory  of  the  germ-layers,  and  the  laws  of 
differentiation  are  briefly  considered. 


I.  Role  op  the  Germ-Layers. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  bodies  of  embryos  consist  of  dis- 
tinct layers,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  separable  from  one  another, 
so  as  to  be  recognize<l  in  gross  as  discrete  membranes.  It  is  now 
known  that  all  such  layers  may  be  reduced  to  three  primitive  ones, 
named  the  ectoderm,  mesoderm,  and  entoderm  (by  certain  writers, 
epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  hypoblast).  The  ectoderm  is  a  layer  of 
epithelium ;  so  also  is  the  entoderm ;  the  mesoderm  is  more  complex, 
and  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale  the  mesoderm  gradually  acquires 
a  greater  predominance  until  in  mammals  nearly  the  whole  bulk 
consists  of  mesoderm.  But  in  spite  of  this  change,  the  throe  layers 
are  preserved  throughout,  and  their  essential  relations  are  not  altered, 
so  that  we  are  able  to  assert  that  imity  of  organization  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  dem- 
onstration of  the  homologies  of  the  germ-layers  is  the  most  important 
morphological  generalization  since  the  establishment  of  the  cell- 
doctrine. 

As  the  history  of  all  th^  organs  is  given  in  detail  in  other  chapters, 
it  is  imnecessary  to  do  more  here  than  classify  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  human  body  according  to  the  germ-layers  from  which  they 
arise.  Now,  in  classifying  organs,  it  is  best  to  rank  them  as  belong- 
ing to  that  layer  from  which  their  functionally  essential  and  char- 
acteristic part  is  derived.  Thus,  although  the  pancreas,  ovary,  and 
spinal  cord  all  contain  connective  tissue,  we  do  not  call  them 
mesenchymal,  but  respectively  entodemial,  mesothelial,  and  ecto- 
dermal. The  gland  cells  of  the  pancreas  come  from  the  entoderm; 
the  ova  and  the  Graafian  follicles  come  from  the  mesothelium ;  the 
ganglion  cells  and  nerve  fibres  (axis  cylinders)  from  the  ectoderm. 
Adopting  this  principle  we  may  classify  the  organs  of  the  human 
bodv  as  follows : 
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ECTODERMAL. 

Skin  (epidermis). 
Epidermal  structures : — 
Hairs. 
Nails. 
Glands : — 
Sebaceous. 
Sudorific. 
Salivary. 
Mammary. 
Corneal  epithelium. 
Lens  of  eye. 
Central  ner\'ous  system  :- 
Ganglia. 
Nerves. 
Eye  :— 
Optic  vesicle. 
Optic  nerve. 
Olfactory  organ. 
Auditory  organ. 
Mouth  cavity : — 
Teeth. 

Hypophysis. 
Anus. 

Chorion : — 
Placenta. 
Amnion. 


MESODERMAL. 

1.  MeBothdium. 
Peritoneum. 
Pleurae. 
Pericardium. 
Urogenital. 

Wolffian  body. 
Kidney. 
Testes. 
Ovary. 
Oviduct. 
Uterus. 
Vagina,  etc. 
Striated  muscle. 

2.  Mesenjchyjna. 
Connective  tissues. 
Blood. 

Blood-vessels. 
Lymphatics. 
Spleen. 

Smooth  muscle. 
Fat- cells. 
Marrow. 
Skeleton. 


ENTODERMAL. 

Epithelium    (of    digestive 

tract). 
Thyroid. 
Thymus. 
Tonsils. 

Trachea  and  lungs. 
(Esophagus. 
Stomach. 
Liver. 
Pancreas. 
Intestine. 
Yolk -sack. 
Caecum. 
Vermix. 
Ck)lon. 
Rectum. 
Allantois : — 

(Bladder) . 
Notochord. 


The  human  body  may  be  defined  as  two  tubes  of  epitheliimi,  one 
inside  the  other;  the  outer  tube  (epidermal  or  ectodermal)  is  very 
irregular  in  its  form ;  the  inner  tube  (entodermal)  is  much  smaller 
in  diameter,  but  much  longer  than  the  outer  and  has  a  number  of 
branches  (lung,  pancreas,  etc.),  and  is  placed  within  the  ectodermal 
tube.  Between  these  two  tube«  is  the  verj'  bulky  mesoderm,  which 
is  divided  by  large  cavities  (abdominal  and  thoracic)  into  two  main 
layers,  one  of  which  is  closely  associated  with  the  epidermis  and 
forms  the  body- wall,  the  somatopleure  of  embryologists ;  the  other 
joins  with  the  entoderm  to  complete  the  walls  of  the  splanchnic 
viscera,  and  constitutes  the  splanchnopleure  of  embryologists.  The 
mesoderm  is  penneated  by  two  sets  of  cavities:  1,  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels;  2,  the  lymphatic  system.  It  is  also  differentiated  into 
numerous  tissues,  muscle,  tendon,  bone,  etc.,  and  organs,  urogenital 
system.  The  nervous  system,  although  developed  from  the  ecto- 
derm, is  found  separated  from  its  site  of  origin,  and  completely  en- 
cased in  mesoderm. 

As  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  wo  discover  in  all  parts  an  increas- 
ing complexity ;  especially  in  the  nervous  system  is  this  marked,  but 
it  IS  even  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  evolution  of  the  mesoderm  in 
relative  size  and  differentiation.  This  important  correspondence 
between  the  organiziition  of  the  mesoderm  and  the  degree  of  evolu- 
tion of  animals  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  hitherto  attracted  express 
attention. 


II.  Differentiation. 

The  fundamental  law  of  embryology  is  that  the  simple  precedes  the 
complex,  the  general  and  typical  the  special.     Each  genn-layer  is  at 
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first  a  simple  layer  of  cells  o{  nearly  uniform  character.  In  order  to 
develop  out  of  the  genn-layers  the  complex  organs  of  the  adult  the 
layers  have  to  be  folded  into  various  forms  by  unequal  growth  of  their 
parts,  and  the  cells  composing  them  have  to  be  specialized  some  in 
one  way,  some  in  another.  This  double  process  results  in  the  diflfer- 
entiation  of  the  organs.  Differentiation  may  be  defined  as  the  proc- 
ess of  change  from  homogeneous  to  heterogeneous  structure,  or  as 
an  increase  of  heterogeneity,  since  in  living  organisms  there  is  no  real 
homogeneity.  From  what  hiis  been  just  said  it  will  be  imderstood 
that  under  the  present  head  we  have  to  consider,  1 ,  the  laws  of  un- 
ecjual  growth;  *2,  the  general  laws  of  cellular  differentiation,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  histogenesis — the  development  of  tissue. 

The  Belations  of  Siirface  to  Mass.— However  much  the 
weight  of  an  animal  increases  during  its  development,  the  ratio  of 
the  free  surface  to  the  mass  alters  but  slightly  from  the  ratio  estab- 
lished when  the  embryo  begins  to  take  food  from  outside.  It  is  only 
for  convenience  that  I  express  this  law  in  this  precise  form;  in 
reality,  about  it  our  knowledge  is  scanty  and  our  conceptions  vague. 
According  to  a  geometriccil  principle,  when  the  bulk  of  a  body  bounded 
by  a  simple  surface  increases,  the  surface  enlarges  less  than  the 
mass — in  the  simplest  case  of  a  cube,  the  surface  increases  as  the 
8<juare,  the  mass  as  the  cube,  of  the  diameter.  If  in  a  cube  of  unit 
diameter  one  unit  of  surface  bounds  one  unit  of  mass,  then  in  a  cube 
of  three  units  diameter  nine  units  of  surface  will  l)ound  twenty-seven 
units  of  maas;  the  proportion  in  the  first  cube  is  1 :  1,  in  the  second 
1 : 3.  To  maintain  the  pro|)er  proportion  in  the  embryo,  simple  en- 
largement is  insufficient,  therefore  the  surface  increases  by  becoming 
more  and  more  irregular.  The  iiTcgularities  are  characteristic  of 
each  organ  and  part,  and  may  ho  either  large  or  niicroscoi)ic.  They 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  two  main  heads — projections 
ami  invaginations. 

Projections  are  illustrated  by  the  limbs,  filaments  of  the  gills  in 
fishes,  the  villi  of  the  intestine,  t\)lds  of  the  stomach  in  ruminants, 
etc.  In  everj'  case  the  projection  is  covered  by  an  epithelium  and 
has  a  c'ore  of  mescKlermic  tissue. 

InviKjinntious  exist  in  much  more  varit^l  form  and  play  the 
principal  part  in  the  differentiation  of  the  animal  lx)dy.  They  may 
Ik?  classified  under  four  principal  heads:  1,  Dilatations:  '2,  Diver- 
ticula; 3,  Glands;  4,  Vesicles.  iI)//r(/(f//o//.v  have  considerable  im- 
l>ortance  in  embryology';  the  stomach,  lungs,  bladder,  and  uterus 
arise  as  gradual  dilatations  of  canals  or  tu'oes  of  originally  nearly 
uniform  diameters.  I)irerti('nla  in  the  senst*  of  relatively  hirge 
blind  p;)uches  also  fonn  im|>ortant  organs,  siich  as  the  ciecinn  and 
appendix  venniformis,  k)T  the  gall  bladder;  these  structures  arise, 
each  as  a  blind  outgrowth  of  a  canal,  the  walls  of  whi(*h  at  a  certain 
point  rapidly  grow  to  form  the  j>ouch.  (tiifnds,  which  are,  as  first 
shown  by  Joliaimes  iliiller's  classic  researcln^s,  only  small  diverticu- 
la, which  end  blindly  and  appear  in  an  innnensi^  variety  of  modifi(.'a- 
tions;  the  manifold  types  of  glands  are  discussed  Wlowin  a  separate 
paragraph;  they  constitute  the  largest  class  of  organs  with  which  we 
have  t4)  deal.  The  glands  are  develoiX'd  from  (epithelium  and  push 
their  way  into  tlie  ines<Klerni  ii;)on  which  th(»  epithelium  n»sts,  while 
11 
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in  dilatations,  and  in  diverticula,  the  epithelium  ajid  mesoderm  expand 
together.  Vesicles  we  call  those  epithelial  sacs,  which  develop 
somewhat  like  glands  by  growing  into  the  mesoderm,  but  the  mouth 
of  the  invagination  closes  by  the  coalescence  of  the  epithelium,  thus 
shutting  the  c*ivity.  The  closed  sac  separates  from  the  epithelium 
from  which  it  arose,  and  connective  tissue  grows  between  the  two ;  the 
sac  may  then  undergo  various  ^lodifications.  The  membraneous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  is  developed  from  the  ectoderm  in  this  way,  as 
is  also  the  lens  of  the  eye.  We  might  perhaps  also  class  the  medul- 
lary canal  under  this  head  (c/.  Chap.  VIII.)  if  we  choose  to  consider 
it  as  a  vesicle  so  much  lengthened  tnat  it  has  become  a  tube. 

The  Law  of  Unequal  Growth. — The  changing  shapes- of  the 
embryo  and  the  development  of  those  irregularities — projections  and 
invaginations,  which  preserve  the  proper  proportion  between  the  sur- 
face and  mass  of  the  body,  both  depend  upon  the  unequal  growth  of 
the  germ-layers,  especially  in  superficies.  The  expansion  of  a  germ- 
layer  having  the  epithelial  type  of  structure*  may  take  place  by  three 
means:  1,  the  multiplication  of  the  cells;  2,  the  flattening  out  of 
the  cells ;  3,  enlargement  of  the  cells.  In  the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment the  influence  of  the  first  two  factors  predominates;  during 
the  later  stages,  especially  after  birth,  the  latter.  Of  the  three  factors 
the  first  is  the  most  important. 

The  unequal  multiplications  of  the  cells  in  all  embrj'onic  epithelia 
is  the  fundamental  factor  of  development,  and  we  see  it  shaping  out 
the  embryo,  its  organs,  and  the  parts  of  organs,  before  histological 
differentiation  really  begins.  The  distinct  areas  and  centres  of 
growth  which  are  necessary  to  develop  the  hmnan  body  out  of  the 
germ-layers  are  innumerable,  and  their  distribution,  limitations,  and 
interactions  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  embryolog>\ 
At  every  turn  of  our  studies  we  encounter  fresh  illustrations.  If  in 
a  limited  area  of  a  cellular  membrane  there  occurs  a  growth  or  ex- 
pansion more  rapid  than  in  the  neighboring  parts,  then  that  area 
is,  as  it  were,  bounded  by  a  fixed  ring,  and  can,  therefore,  find  room 
for  its  own  expansion  only  by  rising  above  the  level  of  the  mem- 
brane; thus  when  in  the  embryonic  region  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle 
the  growth  becomes  more  rapid,  the  embrj'o  begins  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  vesicle;  when,  at  a  certain  point  of  tlie  surface  of  the 
embryo,  a  steady  and  long-continued  growth  occurs,  the  limb  ap- 
peiirs,  gradually  lengthens  out,  and  enlarges  from  a  small  bud  at  first 
to  a  complete  arm  or  leg.  If  the  departure  takes  place  the  other  way 
we  have  an  invagination  produced ;  thus  for  every  hair  and  every 
gland  of  the  intestine  there  is  a  separate  centre  of  gro\\i;h. 

The  reason  for  the  unequal  growth  is  unkno\\Ti.  We  have  not 
even  an  hypothesis  to  offer  as  to  why  one  group  of  colls  multiplies  or 
expands  faster  than  another  group  of  apparently  similar  cells  close 
by  in  the  same  gerni-layer.  It  is  no  real  explanation  to  say  that  it  is 
the  result  of  heredity,  for  that  leaves  us  as  completely  in  the  dark  as 
ever  as  to  the  physiological  factors  at  work  in  the  developing  in- 
dividual. 

The  conception  that  the  development  of  an  animal  depends  funda- 
roentfilly  upon  the  unequal*  expansion  and  consequent  foldings  and 

*  By  this  liiuitatiuu  we  exclude  the  mesM^Dchyuia,  but  uot  tlie  luesotlielium. 
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bendings  of  the  germ-layers  was  first  suggested  by  the  researches  of 
C.  F.  Wolflf  on  the  development  of  the  intestine,  and  was  more 
clearly  recognized  by  Pander,  who  definitely  asserted  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo  is  affected  by  foldings  of  the  germ-layers.  In  re- 
cent times  His  has  studied  the  problem  very  intently,  and  in  his 
memoir  on  the  chick,  68. 1,  discussed  it  minutely.  In  this  memoir  is 
to  be  found  most  of  what  little  we  know  concerning  embryological 
mechanics. 

The  Classiflcation  of  Glands. — For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
customary  to  divide  glands  into  tubular  and  acinous.  W.  Flem- 
ming,  in  an  admirable  article,  88. 1,  has  shown  that  this  classification 
as  currently  applied  is  imtenable,  and  he  proposes  in  its  stead 
another,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  branching  of  the  glands;  he  makes 
three  primar}'  divisions:  Single  glands  (Einzeldriisen),  which  are 
unbranched;  Single  branching  glands  (verastelte  Einzeldriisen), 
with  a  smgle  duct"  and  the  secretory  portion  branched ;  Compound 
glands  (zusammengesetzte  Driisen),  with  both  the  ducts  and  the 
secretory  portions  branched.  Under  the  first  head  he  includes  the 
follicles  of  the  ovary,  under  the  last  the  seminiferous  tubules;  but 
the  so-called  sexual  glands  are  not,  properly  speaking,  glands  at  all, 
since  their  products  arise  as  differentiations  of  the  cells,  not  as 
secretions;  it  can,  I  think,  only  perpetuate  confusion  to  class  them 
with  the  true  glands.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  principal  organs 
of  excretion — the  lungs  and  the  kidneys;  the  former  can  certainly  not 
be  regarded  as  a  gland,  since  it  produces  no  secretion,  for  the  water 
and  gases  given  off  by  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  produced  by 
the  pulmonarj'  epithelium.  The  kidneys  have  more  claim  to  be 
classed  with  the  glands,  since  their  excretion  is  the  direct  product  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  renal  tubules ;  the  ureter  represents  the  duct 
and  the  secretory  portions  (collecting  tubules)  branching,  thus  bring- 
ing them  under  the  second  of  Flemming's  headings.  It  seems  to  me 
more  convenient  to  give  the  kidneys  a  place  apart.  Under  the  head 
of  compound  glands  Flemming  ranks  the  liver,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
gland  cavities  (gall-capillaries)  of  the  liver  form  an  anastomosing 
system  of  canals,  it  is  better  to  put  the  liver  in  a  class  by  itself,  es- 
pecially as  its  development  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  gland.  For 
the  sake  of  completeness  we  may  add  also  the  unicellular  glands, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  lower  vertebrates  and  in  man}-  invertebrates; 
these  constitute  a  group  by  themselves,  distinct  from  the  multicellular 
glands.  The  latter  may  be  divided  into  four  sub-groups :  Simple, 
Branching,  Compound,  Anastomosing.  A  simple  gland  is  one 
consisting  of  a  single  unbranched  epithelial  tube,  ending  blindly  and 
opening  upon  the  epithelial  surface  from  which  the  gland  has  been 
developed;  a  simple  gland  may  be  iubnlar^  that  is,  a  canal  of  ap- 
proximately even  diameter;  or  alveolar^  that  is,  with  the  blind  end 
somewhat  dilated;  or  vesicular,  that  is,  with  the  opening  small,  but 
the  rest  of  the  gland  distended  like  a  cyst.  Even  in  the  simple 
glands  we  usually  find  the  portion  of  the  epithelial  tube  near  the 
orifice  acting  simply  as  a  duct,  while  the  deeper  part  alone  performs 
the  secretory  office,  or  acts  as  the  gland  proper.  The  differentiation 
of  the  duct  is  to  be  regarded,  generally  speaking,  as  the  earliest  and 
most  primitive  specialization  of  a  gland.     A  branching  gland  is  a 
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simple  gland  with  the  addition  of  branching  of  the  secretory  portion 
proper ;  under  this  head  also  we  have  tiihmar  and  alveolar  glands. 
A  compound  gland  is  a  branching  gland  with  the  addition  of  branch- 
ing of  the  duct.  An  anastomosing  gland  is  a  compound  gland  with 
the  additional  feature  of  the  branches  of  the  secretory  portion  united 
together  so  as  to  form  a  network. 

If  we  apply  this  classification  to  the  glands  of  man,  the  result  may 
be  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows : 

GLANDS 

A.  Unicellular 

(Found  in  ichthyopsida  and  invertebrata) . 

B.  Mlt-ticellular 

1.  Simple  glands. 

a.  Tubular. 

1.  Lieberkiihn*8  follicU»s. 

2.  Peptic  glauds. 

3.  Sweat  glaads. 

b.  Alveolar 

Small  sebaceous  glands. 
r.  Vesicular. 

(Sub-epidermal  glands,  amphibia). 
J.   H ranching  glands. 

a.  Tubular.* 

1.  Pyloric  glands. 

2.  Bninuer's  Kl&nds. 

3.  Mucous  glands. 

4.  Uterine  gland. 

b.  Alveolar. 

1.  Large  sebaceous  glands. 

2.  Meil)omian  glands. 
li.   Cnmjxmnd  glands. 

a.  Tubular. 

1.  Salivar>'  glands. 
2    Pancreas. 

3.  Tear  glands. 

4.  Cowjier's  glands. 
T).  Prostate  glands. 

b.  Alveolar,  f 

Milk  glands. 
4.   AnastomoHing  glands. 
Liver. 

This  classification  cannot  lie  regarded  as  final,  since  it  is  based 
solely  on  the  general  shape  of  the  epithelial  invagination  forming  the 
glancLs.  We  may  expect  in  its  stead  a  better  classification,  based  on 
other  and  more  essential  characteristics.  The  defects  of  the  above 
arrangement  are  serious,  fis  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  unnatural 
separation  of  large  and  small  sebaceous  glands.  The  basis  of  classi- 
fication ought  to  be  the  phylogeny  of  the  glands. 

Histological  Differentiation. — The  genesis  of  the  tissues  de- 
l^ends  upon — 1,  the  multiplication  of  cells;  2d,  the  siXK.nalization  of 
cells;  ;ki,  the  development  of  intercellular  substance.  The  first  of 
the  fiictors  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chaptiT.  The  secoml  and 
third  are  to  be  considered  here. 

The  first  tissue  to  apjx^ar  is  the  epithelium  of  the  ect<xlerm  and 

*  If  the  kidneys  be  oonsid«*red  qr  glands  they  would  voiur  under  this  head,  as  liranchinf^ 
tubular  f^lands. 

t  If  we  oonsitler  the  luii^  as  a  gland  and  the  bronchi  as  ducts,  the  lung  nouhl  come  under 
Uiis  head  as  a  compound  alveolar  gland 
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entoderm;  the  second  form  of  tissue  is  the  mesenchyma,  for  the 
mesothelial  portion  of  the  mesoderm  is  also  epithelium.  Histological 
differentiation,  therefore,  begins  with  epithelium  and  mesenchyma; 
these  two  primitive  tissues  we  must  consider  separately. 

A.  Epiihelium, — In  invertebrates  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  as 
soon  as  they  become  cellular  consist  each  of  a  single  row  of  polyhedral 
cells,  which  in  the  most  primitive  type  are  of  equal  height.  The  cells 
when  viewed  from  the  surface  are  always  irregular  in  outline, 
usually  five  and  six-sided,  sometimes  seven-sided  or  more,  but  prob- 
ably never  four-sided,  except  occasionally  isolated  cells,  whicn  as- 
sume that  outline.  When  the  cells  are  not  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  yolk,  the  round  or  nearly  round  nucleus  lies  in  the  centre  of 
each  ceil.  In  every  epithelial  cell  three  axes  may  be  distin^ished, 
two  parallel,  with  one  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  myer,  of 
which  the  cell  forms  a  part.  In  the  primitive  epithelium  the  three 
axis  are  approximately  equal  in  leneth,  hence  the  tissue  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  "  cubical"  (cuboidal)  cells.  There  is  very  little  substance 
between  the  cells,  and  it  always  remains  relatively  insignificant  in 
epithelium  in  marked  contrast  to  its  development  in  the  mesenchyma. 

In  probably  all  vertebrates  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  during  seg- 
mentation are  both  several-layered,  but  after  the  close  of  segmenta- 
tion they  soon  become  each  single-layered,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
significance  of  this  modification  of  the  course  of  development  is  im- 
known. 

The  further  differentiation  of  the  epithelial  germ-layers  depends 
on — 1,  the  formation  of  folds,  already  discussed,  p.  IGl;  2,  changes 
in  the  proportion  of  the  cellular  axes;  3,  structural  changes  in  the 
cells;  4,  arrangement  of  the  cells*  in  several  strata.  Concerning 
the  latter  factors  a  few  words  are  necessary.  The  horizontal  axis 
usually  remain  approximately  equal  in  length,  while  the  perpendicu- 
lar axis  varies  independently  and  to  a  much  greater  extent.  That 
epithelial  cells  are  primitively  equiaxial  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom. 
Yet  in  vertebrates  there  are  marked  departures  from  this  type  during 
very  early  stages.  From  the  cuboidal  type  arise  the  principal  modi- 
fications known  as  the  "  cylinder"  epithelium  and  the  "  pavement" 
epithelium — names  which  are  unfortunate.  As  regards  the  struct- 
ural differentiation^  we  must  distinguish  between  the  specializa- 
tion of  single  cells  and  that  of  groups  of  cells.  The  former  is 
presumably  the  primitive  form,  since  it  predominates  in  ccelen- 
terates ;  the  laticr  has  been  evolved,  we  must  assume,  by  the  grouping 
of  specialized  cells ;  but  in  the  development  of  a  vertebrate  we  see  al- 
ways a  cluster  of  cells  gradually  differentiated  from  their  fellows, 
and  never  the  cells  first  specialized  and  then  collected  by  migration 
or  otherwise.  Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  the  higher  we 
ascend  the  animal  scale  the  less  specialization  do  we  find  of  isolated 
cells,  and  the  more  of  groups  of  cells.  This  noteworthy  fact  will,  I 
think,  be  ultimately  found  to  possess  an  important  significance  at 
present  hidden  from  us.  The  development  of  additional  strata^ 
which  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  vertebrate  ectoderm,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  the  epidermis. 

B.  Mesenchyma, — The  first  histological  differentiation  of  the 
mesenchyma  in  vertebrates  is  the  separation  of  a  certain  number  of 
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cells  from  all  attachment  to  their  fellows;  these  cells  are  capable  of 
changing  their  site,  and  during  further  development  they  increase 
in  number  and  variety.  The  first  of  these  cells  to  appear  are  the 
blood-cells  of  the  so-called  blood  islands.  For  all  mesodermic  cells 
not  mechanically  united  to  others,  but  capable  of  change  of  site,  I 
have  assumed  that  the  primitive  type  was  a  cell  capable  of  indepen- 
dent amoeboid  movements,  and  have  proposed  for  them  (Minot,  23^ 
207),  the  collective  name  of  Mesamcehoids — as  a  term  at  once  appro- 
priate and  corresponding  to  a  natural  cla^s  of  tissues.  The  mesa- 
moeboids,  then,  I  regard  as  a  primitive  form  of  the  cells  of  the 
mesoderm,  thus  implying  that  when  amoeboid  cells  are  found  in  the 
higher  metazoa  we  are  dealing  with  those  free  mesodermic  elements 
which  have  been  least  modified  in  the  course  of  development.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  wander  cells  and  white  corpuscles  in  verte- 
brates represent  one  of  the  earliest  tissues  of  the  mesoderm.  As 
already  pointed  out,  the  essential  feature  of  the  mesenchyma  is  that 
its  cells  lie  somewhat  apart  and  are  connected  together  by  protoplas- 
matic processes  running  from  cell  to  cell ;  the  space  between  the  cells 
is  filled  with  a  homogeneous,  structureless,  transparent  substance, 
which  is  at  first  perhaps  merely  a  serous  fluid,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  basal  substance  (Grundsubstanz)  or  matrix.  The  mesenchy- 
mal matrix  is  the  seat  of  numerous  modifications,  varying  according 
to  the  special  tissue  formed  out  of  the  mesenchyma;  each  modifica- 
tion of  the  matrix  is  associated  with  the  corresponding  specific  change 
of  the  cells. 

III.  History  of  the  Theory  op  the  Germ-Layers. 

The  fundamental  facts  of  the  construction  of  the  vertebrate  body 
out  of  distinct  layers  of  cells  are  collectively  designated  as  the  theory 
of  the  germ-layers.  The  theory  is  as  important  as  the  cell  theory 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  morphology  of  animals.  The  establish- 
ment of  it  is  due  principally  to  Carl  Ernst  von  Baer,  although  it  was 
first  suggested  half  a  century  earlier  by  C.  F.  Wolff,  and  more 
clearly  developed  by  Pander,  from  whom  Von  Baer  drew  his  im- 
mediate inspiration.  Since  Von  Baer's  time  numerous  investigators 
have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  germ-layers.  If  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  introduction  of  the  cell  doctrine,  which  had 
a  profound  influence  on  embryolog}%  as  upon  every  dejiartment  of 
biology,  we  may  distinguish  three  principal  steps  in  the  acquisition 
of  our  present  notions  concerning  the  germ-layers ;  the  first  step  was 
the  recognition  by  Huxley  that  the.  coelenterates  are  built  up  of  two 
layers,  and  the  suggestion  that  these  two  layers  are  homologous  with 
the  germ-layers  of  the  higher  animals ;  the  second  step  was  the  formu- 
lation of  the  gastrula  theory  by  Kowalewsky,  and  the  third  step  was 
the  discovery  by  His  that  the  middle  germ-layer  comprises  two  dis- 
tinct groups  of  tissues. 

C.  F.  Wolff  was  the  first  investigator  to  recognize  the  embryonic 
^rm-layers,  which  he  did  in  the  course  of  his  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  digestive  canal  of  the  chick.  His  article  was  published 
in  Latin  in  the  **  Commentaries  of  St.  Petersburg  Acatl.,"  XII., 
XIII.,    17f58-1709,   and    shows  that  he  suspected  the  far-reaching 
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significance  of  th#observations  which  taught  him  that  the  intestine 
is  evolved  out  of  a  leaf-like  sheet  in  the  embryo.  Wolff's  article  se- 
cured very  little  notice  from  his  contempi)rarie8,  nor  w«is  it  until  it 
was  translated  into  German  by  the  elder  Meckel,  and  published  at 
Halle,  in  1812,  that  its  extraordinary  merit  became  recognized.  The 
translation  seems  to  have  awakened  the  interest  of  Dollinger,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Wiirzburg  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  who,  though 
little  known  by  his  own  works,  has  nevertheless  become  distinguished 
through  his  pupils,  foremost  among  whom  are  Pander  and  Von  Baer. 
The  former  in  his  dissertation  (Wiirzburg,  1817)  gives  a  history  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  hen's  ovum  during  the  first  five  days  of 
incubation,  and  shortly  after  piiblished  his  chief  work  ("  Beitrage  zur 
Entwickelimgsgeschichte  des  Hiihnchens  im  Eie,"  Wiirzburg,  1817), 
the  beautiful  plates  of  which  were  prepared  by  his  friend,  D'Alton. 
Pander  distinguished  in  the  blastoderm  at  first  a  single  layer,  das 
Schleimblattj  external  to  which,  after  the  twelfth  hour,  appears  the 
serous  layer,  which  is  thinner  and  more  transparent,  and  nnally,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day,  a  third  layer,  the  Gefdssschicht^  between 
the  mucous  and  the  serous  hiyers.  Pander  appears  not  to  have  con- 
tinued his  embryological  researches,  but  to  have  left  that  to  his 
friend  and  fellow-student,  Von  Baer,  who  began  his  own  studies  in 
1819,  and  continueil  them  with  some  interruptions  for  ten  years, 
extending  them  gnidually  to  other  vertebrates.  In  Von  Baer's 
work  we  have  the  most  profound,  exhaustive,  and  original  contri- 
bution to  embrj'()log}\  which  has  ever  been  made,  and  it  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  gi*eatest  tichievements  in  the  history  of 
science.  It  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered  upon  by  everj'  embryolo- 
gist.  The  work  itself  was  entitlecl  "  Uel)er  Entwickelimgsgeschichte 
der  Thiere,  Beobachtung  und  Reflexion. "  Never  again  have  observa- 
tion and  thought  been  so  successfully  comlrined  in  embryological 
work.  The  first  part  of  Von  Baer's  "  Entwickelungsgeschichte" 
appeared  in  1828,  the  second  part  in  18:37.  The  second  part  was, 
however,  incomplete  and  appeared  with  the  announcement  of  the 
publishers,  stating  that  they  had  begun  to  print  the  work  in  18*20, 
and  after  waiting  five  years  for  manuscript  had  carrieil  the  printing 
to  the  315th  page,  and  finally,  after  three  years  more  waiting,  pub- 
lished the  incomplete  sec*ond  part.  In  1 888  the  missing  termination 
of  Von  Baer's  work  was  published  by  Stieila.  It  seems  that  Von 
Baer  had  kept  it  back  in  the  hope  of  filling  up  some  gaps ;  not  suc- 
(leeding  in  this  he  waited  t(X)  long,  and  after  the  incomplete  work 
had  been  issued,  Von  Baer  seems  to  have  lost  his  interest  and  to 
have  laid  aside  his  manuscript  ft)r  the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 
Von  Baer  worked  out,  almost  as  fully  as  was  iH)ssible  at  this  time, 
the  genesis  of  all  the  principal  organs  from  the  germ-layers,  instinct- 
ively getting  at  the  truth  as  only  a  great  genius  could  have  done. 
Von  Baer  recognized  the  somatopleure,  which  he  called  animnles 
Blattf  and  splanclmopleure,  which  he  called  veqefatives  Blatty 
and  further  (as  each  of  these  Blatter  consists  of  two  layers)  the 
animates  Blatt  had  a  Hautschicht  (ectoderm)  and  a  Fleischachicht 
(mesoderm),  while  the  vegetatives  Blatt  had  its  Si'hleimschicht 
(entoderm)  and  Gefiissschicht  (mesoderm).  With  this  generaliza- 
tion, and  with  the  detail  of  development  which  he  added,  Von  Baer 
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created  modem  embryology.  It  was  not  until  aftSr  the  cell  doctrine 
was  announced  in  1838  by  Schwann  that  any  important  progress 
was  made;  C.  B.  Reichert,  40.1,  43.1,  added  something  to  our 
knowledge,  but  the  value  of  his  work  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
imperfections  of  hia  observations,  and  still  more  by  his  errors  of 
interpretation.  Pernaps  his  greatest  importance  was  in  his  influ- 
ence upon  Remak,  whose  masterly  investigations  upon  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  imiform  embryonic  cells  into  the  tissues  of  the  adult  at 
once  converted  embryology  into  a  science  closely  allied  to  histology ; 
to  Remak  we  owe  also  the  recognition  of  the  mesoderm  as  a  unit, 
he  having  discovered  that  Von  Baer's  Fleischschicht  and  Oefdsa- 
schicht  are  really  parts  of  the  same  layer.  There  followed  next  a 
series  of  minor  investigations  by  sundry  authors,  which,  though  not 
very  numerous,  nevermeless  by  their  gradual  accmnulation  afforded 
much  knowledge.  It  is  not  until  1868,  when  His  published  his 
monograph  on  the  chick,  that  anything  fundamentally  new  was 
added  to  our  notion  of  the  germ-layers;  in  that  work  His  draws  the 
distinction  between  the  archiblast  and  parablast,  see  p.  153. 

From  another  side  progress  was  being  made  by  gathering  materials 
by  the  comparative  study  of  the  germ-layers  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom;  here  Huxley  led  the  way  by  discovering  the  two  layers 
which  compose  the  body  of  ccBlenterates — a  discovery-  which  he 
announced  m  1849,  adding  at  the  same  time  the  fortunate  suggestion 
that  the  two  layers  are  homologous  with  the  two  primary  germ- 
layers  of  vertebrates.  Four  years  later  (1853)  Allman  proposed  for 
the  two  layers  of  coelenterates  the  terms  ectoderm  and  entoderm^ 
which  have  since  come  into  general  use,  not  only  for  these  layers,  but 
for  the  corresponding  germ-layers  throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 
Beginning  about  1845  we  have  a  series  of  researches  on  the  embry- 
ology of  invertebrates,  especially  of  marine  forms.  The  leader  in 
these  studies  was  Johannes  Miiller,  whose  memoirs  are  classic  and 
were  published  for  the  most  part  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  1846-1854. 
He  had  numerous  followers,  among  whom  Alexander  Agassiz  and 
Metschnikoff  may  be  mentioned.  The  naturalist,  to  whose  work  in 
this  field  we  owe  most  as  far  as  the  development  of  the  theory  of 
the  germ-layers  is  concerned,  is  Anton  Kowalewsky,  who,  b}'  a  long 
series  of  well-known  investigations  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  homology  of  the  germ-layers  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom.  Kowalewsky's  investigations  culminated  in 
the  theory  that  the  planula,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  gastrula,  is 
the  primitive  embryonic  type;  he  is  the  originator  of  the  gastrula 
theory,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given,  p.  112.  Ernst 
HaeckePs  two  essays,  74.2,  75.1,  contain,  asalread\'  stated,  exceed- 
ingly little  that  is  really  original  and  valuable.  Lankester's  two 
essays,  73. 1,  77. 1,  are  more  scientific,  and  are  also  noteworth}^  from 
having  furnished  us  ^vith  a  considerable  number  of  terms,  which 
have  since  become  current  in  embryology.  Lankester's  essays  are 
further  remarkable  for  containing  the  first  enunciation  of  the  coelom 
theory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Von  Baer  conceived  the  body 
cavity  to  be  bounded  by  two  distinct  layers,  the  Fleischschirht  and 
Gefdssschicht;  Remak  showed  that  the  coelom  is  bounded  by  one 
layer  only,  the  mesoderm;  Huxley,  75.1,  p.  54,  attempted  to  make 
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clear  the  morphology  of  the  body  cavity  by  distinguishing  three 
types  thereof — 1,  tiie  enterocoele  or  body  cavity,  arising  as  a 
diverticulum  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  was  then  shown  to  be 
the  case  in  the  echinoderms  and  Sagitta;  2,  schizoccele,  formed  by 
simple  splitting  of  the  mesoderm ;  3,  epiccele^  formed  by  invagina- 
tion of  the  outer  wall  of  the  body  like  the  atrial  chamber  of  Tunicata. 
Huxley  suggests,  p.  56,  that  the  coelom  of  vertebrates  might  be  an 
epicoele.  Lankester,  77. 1,  maintained  the  opposite  view,  that  the 
vertebrate  coelom  is  an  enterocoele;  for  the  subsequent  history  of 
Lankester's  theory,  especially  as  modified  by  the  Hertwigs,  81.1, 
see  Chapter  VI,,  p,  155. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  all  vertebrates  there  occur  two  primary  axial  structures  in  verj- 
early  embrj'onic  stagen :  oue  is  the  medullary  canal,  derived  from  the 

ectoderm;  the  other  is  the  notochord,  derived  from  ^^ 

the  entoderm :  as  soon  as  these  two  anlages  have  £|3 

appeflred  the  mesoderm  disappears  from  the  median  l-j  ^ 

line,  and  the  previously  continuous  sheet  of  meso-  p|^ 

derm  becomes  divided  into  two  wings.     Connected  ,.'00 

with  the  early  history  of  the  nie<lut]ary  canal  and  ?|| 

notochord  are  the  temporary  passages  known  as  ^ff 

the  neurenteric  canals.     For   these  reasons  these  ^^m 

three  subjects  are  best  treated  together,  ^s-g. 

I.  The  Mkdullary  Ukoove.  §£, 

I.  The   Medullary  Plate.— By  this  name  we       ^s 
designate  the  central  axial  portion  of  the  ectoderm,        || 
which   early  becomes  distinguished  by  its  greater       f| 
thickness  from  tlie  remaining  portions  of  the  layer       ^3 
and  which  gives  rise  later  to  the  nervous  system.        a? 
The  ectoderm  of  the  mammalian  embrj-onic  shield       'f 
and  of  tlie  saiiropsidan  embryonic  area  lias  at  first,        1'^ 
it  will  be  lemembered,  a  considerable  thickness,  for       .^| 
it  consists  of  ciiboidal  or  low  cylinder  epithelial       ^| 
cells.     The  stage  which  follows  next  after  the  for-       -*  jj 
matlon  of  tlie  primitive  axis  is  characterized  l)y  tlie       |  j 
l^adual  thinning  out  <)f  the  ectoderm  over  the  peri-       |,s 
pheral  portions  of  the  shield  or  area,  wliile  in  tlic       3  § 
neighborhood  of  the  axiid  line  the  full  diameter  of      -■  ^ 
the  outer  genn-layer  is  not  merely  retained,  but  is       ?? 
actually  increased.     For  a  time  there  is  a  gradual       ^  ? 
passage  between  the  thicker  and  thinner  imrts,  hut       ^^ 
a.s  development  prt^^-sses  the  deman-ation  rapidly       f  ^ 
becomes  shar|)er.  Fig.  !).'>,  Md.     Sfxin  after  its  for-       r.  5 
mation,  the  interval  varying  according  to  tlie  spe-       ^5 
eies,   the  medullar)-   plate  increase's  its  thickness       5=  s 
everywhere  except  along  the  mtnlian  line,  thus  l>i'-       p'. 
coming  double ;  the  thin  median  jiart  often  shows 
a  slight  groove  which  is  known  as  the  dorssil  fur-       ■ 
row  {RficKenfurche) .  *    This  fiirn>w  does  nut  extend       J 
clear  to  the  cephalic  end  of  the  plate,  because  thei-e       | 
the  lateral  thicker  bands  are  continuous  with  oue       ' 
another,  the  front  end  of  the  plate  being  rounded  and  clearly  limited 
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The  medullary  plate  appears  only  in  the  region  of  the  head-process 
in  amniota,  and  an  the  process  grows  backward  at  the  expense  of  the 

Srimitive  streak  the  medullary  plat«  follows,  hence  it  is  unequally 
eveloped  throughout  its  longitudinal  extent,  being  always  more 
advanced  headward  and  lees  advanced  tailward;  hence  it  is  tiiat 
while  it  is  developing  its  posteridr  extremity  is  always  vague  and 
fades  out  into  the  imdifferentiated  ectoderm.  So  great  is  this 
inequality  in  mammals  that  we  find  the  front  end  of  the  plate  trans- 
formed into  the  medullary  groove  before  the  hind  end  is  differentiated. 
The  stage  of  development  in  which  there  is  a  well-marked  primi- 
tive streak  and  in  front  of  it  a  medullary  plate  overljTng  the  head- 
process  occurs  in  the  rabbit  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
day.  At  its  hind  end  the  plate 
extends  so  as  to  partly  cover 
the  primitive  streak,  while  in 
front  its  edges  already  rise 
slightly,  BO  that  it  constitutes 
a  minute  shallow  trough.  For 
figures  of  a  similar  stage,  age 
unknown,  in  the  mole,  see  W. 
Heape,  83. 1,  Figs.  13  and  14. 
In  older  writers  we  find  figures 
representing  the  medullary 
plate  (or  groove)  and  the  prim- 
itive streak  as  one  structure, 
and  the  dorsal  furrow  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate  as  the 
,  continuation  of  the  primitive 
groove.  To  illustrate  this  er- 
i™.;...™  Bs  o -tiu^.c  isiuuiiuuus  imc.  ror  I  presBut  a  copy,  Fig.  96, 

of  one  of  Biechoff's  figures  of  the  rabbit's  ovum,  in  which  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  two  grooves,  although  in  reality  the 
dorsal  groove  stops  in  front  of  the  primitive  groove,  the  anterior 
end  of  which  is  often  bent  to  one  side. 

In  the  Sauropsida  the  medullary  plate  is  verj-  similar  to  that  of 
mammals.  In  both  birds  and  lizards  it  can  be  seen  that  not  the 
whole  of  the  axial  band  of  thicker  ectoderm,  but  only  the  parts 
nearest  the  median  line,  share  in  the  actual  formation  of  the  medul- 
larj-  groove.  The  differentiation  is  begun  as  in  mammals  by  the 
thinning  out  of  the  ectoderm  in  the  peripheral  regions,  until  it  becomes 
a  thin  pavement  epithelium,  while  about  the  axis  the  cells  become 
elongateil  vertically;  pyramidal  cells,  with  the  apex  external, 
idternatiug  with  those  with  the  apex  internal,  thus  producing  a 
peculiar  appearance  on  sectioni*  and  causing  the  nuclei  to  form  two 
layers;  the  single  cells  are,  of  course,  irregidar  in  shape.  In  birds 
and  reptiles,  as  in  mammals,  the  medullary  plate  overlies  the  head- 
pi-ocess  and  l)ecomes  well  marked  off  in  front,  while  it  is  still  being 
difffrentiatfd  iH»steriorly,  compare  Fig.  !t7. 

The  Medullary  Groove. — Almost  or  quite  as  soon  as  the 
motlullary  plat*-  iw  Ei-nned,  it.-*  edge  boeomea  elevated  in  front  and 
■ou  uach  side;  hent^e  it  fonns  an  open  trough,  known  as  the  medul- 
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Uiry  groove,  Fig.  'J',  Md.gr.  During  this  process  the  medullary 
ectoderm  iQcreases  considerably  in  thickness,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  nuclei  moltiply  and  lie  irregularly  scattered  at  varying  heights. 
The  ectoderm  (uongside  the  medullary  plate  or  groove  thins  out 
still  farther      Inasmuch  as  the  development  is  most  rapid  in  the 


Km.nis  I  >]iii,4  roll..  Emhryn  A  J.  M-<t['Hi-> 
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hetd  en  1  of  th  (mbr\  thtre  nrnios  a  stage  in  which  there  is  ii  well- 
marked  lucdull  ii\  yr  >o\e  in  fr  nt,  a  medullar}-  plate  behind  that, 
and  H  priniiti\e  -treak  at  tht  Imid  end  of  the  enibryu;  but  wlwii 
the  streak  Ims  disjj  |k  trel  the  inwlulhiry  groi>ve  is  found  to  extend 
the  entiFL  kngth  it  the  tmbrj  >.     Tlieiv  is  tlieu  a  stage  in  which. 
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by  means  of  a  series  of  transverse  sections.  Fig.  97,  of  the  embryo, 
we  may  study  the  successiTe  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
medullary  groove.  This  stage  is  found  in  the  rabbit  at  nine  days; 
in  the  chick  at  thirty  to  forty  hours  of  normal  incubation. 

The  medullary  groove  gradually  deepens,  its  sides  rising  higher 
and  higher  and  arching  more  and  more  toward  one  another  imtil 
the  edges  meet  and  coalesce,  thus  changing  the  groove  into  a  tube. 
The  process  is  illustrated 
by  the  series  of  sections 
through  a  chicken  embryo 
with  seven  segments 
shown  in  Fig.  97. 

In  some  mammals  the  < 
medullary  groove  becomes 
well  developed.  Fig.  ""  j 
before  the  medullary  plat« 
is  clearly  marked  off  by  the  thinning  out  of  the  ectoderm  aloi^side 
of  it;  the  groove  is  also  much  larger,  Fig.  98,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  embryo,  Fig.  99,  than  is  the  case  in  the  large  ova  of  birds 
and  reptiles.  The  anterior  end  of  the  groove  is  wide  open  and  ex- 
panded on  each  side ;  this  lateral  spreading  is  the  anlage  of  the  optic 
diverticulum,  Fig.  99,  op,  and  is  transformed  later  into  the  optic 
vesicle,  which  is  an  essential  component  of  the  future  eye,  A  sec- 
tion through  the  optic  grooves  of  a  mole  embryo  a  trifle  older  than 
Heape's  stage,  F,  Fig.  99,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
-^  100,     The  medullary  plate  is  thickened  and 

/cSHSb  shows  a  median  lesser,  and  two  lateral  greater 

i  '  nkj^V^  '  depressions ;  the  former,  Md,  is  the  medullary 


derm;  Uet,  nweoderm;  Etit^  eotodeniL 


H«pe.     op.  _, 

tk-ula ;  Jut,  rntKlulIaz? 
riilKP  or  «Jice  ot  mrdui- 
lary  RToove:  Wd  medul- 
lary BTOOve  wlclely  open. 

groove  proper;  the  latter,  op,  do  not  participate  in  the  brain  forma- 
tion, but  in  that  of  the  eye;  at  the  edge  of  the  optic  anlage  the  plate 
passes  abruptly  into  the  much  thinner  entoderm.  For  some  distance 
behind  the  optic  anlage  the  edges  of  the  medullary  groove  are  almost 
in  contact,  Fig.  99,  but  farther  back  the  grove  is  again  wide  open; 
this  widely  open  part  ia  known  as  the  sinus  rhomboKlalis,  which  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  sinus  rhomhoidalis  of  the  neck,  for  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  cavity  of  the  embrj-onic  fourth  ventricle 
nf  the  brain ;  the  sinus  here  described  belongs  to  the  future  lumbar 
r^on.  The  swelling  in  the  floor  at  the  hind  end  of  the  sinus  is 
(Ktused  by  the  inesoblast  of  the  front  end  of  the  primitive  streak. 
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On  either  aide  of  a  rabbit  or  oposRum  embrj-o,  in  a  stage  a  little 
more  advanced  than  in  Fig.  !'!>,  just  behind  the  open  anterior  end 
of  the  canal,  there  extends  a  longitudinal  ridgo  correaponding  to  the 
anlajge  of  one  of  the  two  tubes  which  will  eventually  form  the  heart, 
see  Chapter  XI.  The  lateral  heart  anlago  of  the  opossum  is  shown 
in  section.  Fig.  05,  Ht. 

In  a  mole  embryo,  a  little  older  than  Fig,  ftti,  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  medullary  canal  is  much  tho  same  ai  before;  anteriorly,  how- 
ever, development  has  progressed  and  the  edgos  of  the  medullary  folds 
have  come  together  and  partially  fused  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
embryo,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  sides  than  of  the 
floor  of  the  canal  aa  pointetl  out  above.  At  the  extreme  end,  how- 
ever, a  pore  is  left.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  neural  canal  is  still 
open  to  the  exterior,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The  optic 
grooves  are  now  closed,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  optic  vesicles; 
these  are  shown  as  two  bud -like  vesicles  projecting  outAvard  and  back- 
ward and  slightly  dovoiward  from  the  front  end  of  the  neural  tube; 
behind  them  the  swelling  of  the  fore-brain  is  discernible,  while  still 
farther  backward  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Ixxly  of  the  embryo  the 
two  tubes  of  the  heart  are  indicated.  Tho  fi>lding  oflE  of  the  embryo 
from  the  yolk-siic  has  at  this  stage  made  some  progress,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  head  of  the  embryo  now  projects  freely  alxivo  the 
blastodermic  vesicle.  In  the  next  stage  {H,  embrj'o  2.2  mm.)  of  the 
mole  the  edges  of  the  medullary  plate  have  met  and  uniteil,  making 
the  medullary  gnxive  in  front  into  a  canal,  but  the  sinus  rhomboidalis 
is  still  open,  though  beginning  to  dose  The  ckwure  of  tho  groove 
begins  in  the  cervical  regi  in  and  spre  ida  for^v  ird  and  more  slowly 
backward;  where  the  closure  t  tki-s  place  la.  t  in  front  is  kno^v^l  as 
the  nerti'Dporns;  the  position  tt  the 
neuroporus  is  presumablj  the  same  m 
all  amniota  if  not  in  all  \ertel  rites 
Van  Wijhe,  84.1,  finds  thit  in  the 
duck  the  connection  with  the  ectoderm 
is  retained  in  front  longfst  m  the  re 
gion  of  the  first  cerebral  ^  t  icle  ind 
not  in  that  of  the  mid-br  iin  so  tli  it 
it  has  nothing  to  do,  as  r  nie  line 
suggested,  with  the  devcl  pnu  nt  of  the 
pineal  gland  (epiphysis) .  fhia  ci  nntx 
tion  represents  the  final  ant«  noi  clos 
ure;  ^  an  Wijhe  Hpeculites  that  it 
was  an  opening  in  the  ancestor  f 
vertebrate  and  terms  it  the  anttnor 
neuroporus. 

The  ineihiUnvij  (trnoie     f  4tiiphi 
bin  has  been  mi)re  fuli>  studied  th  in   j 
tluitof anyotbercliiss.    Tht  m  stcom 
j)Iete  history  is  that  gi\en  1\    AIe\ 
Ooette  for  Bombinator,  75  1    li^J   i 

79.1,  S.  F.  Claikc,  80.1  Ruscnm  "\I(Kimn  Tin  Ion  78  1  Ecker  s 
•'Icones,"  Taf.  XX III,,  and  othtrs  In  dl  Amphibi  i  the  me<liillary 
plat*!    is   very  wide,  indetd    Fi^     lii|     bcm^     broadest   in    front 
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Its  margin  is  thrown  up  into  a  sliglit  but  broad  ridge;  when  the 
plate  cloBCB  to  form  a  canal  the  surfaces  of  the  marginal  ridges  ^jrow 
together  and  the  surfac'e  of  the  plates  within  the  ridges  becomes 
the  surface  of  the  central  canal.  In  all  Amphibia  the  central  doraal 
groove,  mg,  is  very  distinct. 
As  the  ectoderm  of  the  amphib- 
ian ovum  very  early  becomes 
distinctly  two-layered,  it  results 
that  in  the  medullary  plate  the 
two  layers  can  be  recognized 
from  the  start;  the  outer  layer 
(Goette's  Deckachichf,  Bal- 
four's epidermic  stratum)  of 
course  lines  the  medullary  cav- 
ity and  alone  forms  the  epithe- 
lium of  tho  cen  tral  canal.  When 
the  groove  closes  the  lumen  of 
the  canal  is  nearly  circular  bi 
section,  but  it  soon  changes  into 
anarrotv  vertical  slit  similar  to 
f  g„  the  lumen  of  the  amniote  canal. 
,  — -|:e™>-  The  round  cavity  is  due  to  the 
*■  ch.  DouA  way   in   which   the   medullary 

isiea  in  &  rew  or  me  oeiis.  "  '*  '"'"'    pl^tcS  CUrl  Up,  as  shoWU  iu  Fig. 

102.  As  pointed  out  by  Alex. 
Otoette,  76.1,  ICO,  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medullar}'  plate  arisen 
by  delaminatioQ,  a  peculiarity  which  has  an  important  bearing,  I 
think,  on  the  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the  medullary  canal,  see 
p.  179.  Finally,  in  the  Amphibia,  the  medullary  plate  extends  to 
the  middle  of  the  blastopore,  and,  it  is  maintained  by  some  writers, 
eitf-nds  beyond  it,  so  as  to  completely  surround  it.  This  point  is 
recurred  to  in  connection  with  the  liiatory  of  the  anus. 

The  Medullary  Canal. — Tho  medidlary  canal,  as  stated,  arises 
by  the  closure  of  the  groove.  The  canal  closes  in  the  cer\"ical  region 
first,  hence  it  has  at  one  time  two  free  openings;  as  the  closure  pro- 
^pesses  the  anterior  region  ie  completed,  while  tho  sinus  rhomboidalis 
IB  still  open ;  moreover,  we  see  that  the  anterior  end  achieves  consider- 
able differentiation  before  the  posterior  end  of  the  canal  is  closed. 
Of  the  entire  length  of  the  primitive  canal  about  one-half  is  the 
anlago  of  the  brain,  while  the  other  half  forms  the  spinal  cord.  In 
the  development  of  the  brain  the  transverse  expansion  of  the  canal  is 
most  conspicuous,  while  in  the  development  of  the  spinal  cord  the 
elongation  of  the  canal  predomiuates.  The  dilatation  of  the  brain 
part  begins  very  early,  and  comprises  at  first  a  general  dilatation  of 
the  whole  aiilage,  and,  second,  special  and  greater  dilatation  of  three 
regions;  the  three  dilatations  are  known  as  the  three  primary  cere- 
bral vesicles  (ifi'rHWass/i),  and  are  designated  as /«»<'-fcrfn'/i  {Vor- 
derhirn,  prosencephalon),  mid-brain  {Mittelhini,  mesencephalon), 
and  hind-brain  (77iM/e?7K'rH,metecephalon),  respectively.  The  first 
vesicle  is  much  the  widest,  and  appears  in  mammals  and  probably  in 
all  vertebrates  verj-  early ;  in  mammals  it  shows  itself  plainly  in  the 
medullary  groove  as  already  noted.    When  the  groove  closes  the  canal 
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is  of  contBe  attached  to  the  ectoderm,  Fijj.  !iJ,  but  this  coimection  ia 
soon  sevcre<I,  and  the  mwhillary,  or,  aa  it  also  called,  neural  canal, 
becomes  an  indei>endent  structure  lying  inside  the  external  ectoderm 
of  the  embryo,  and  surrounded  by  mesodermic  oells,  which  subse- 
quently grow  in  l)etween  the  canHl  and  the  ectoderm  80  that  the 
canal  comes  to  lie  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  surface,  Fig.  10:J, 
The  structure  of  the  medullary  canal  in  early  stages  has  been  as 
yet  but  iinperfeiitly  studied.  The  wall  increases  steadily  in  thick- 
ness,  except  in  certain  ]Htrts  of  the  brain.  Where  it  thickens  ita  nu- 
clei multiply  and  form  several  irregular  layers ;  the  cell  bodies  around 
the  nuclei  are  small  and  connected  by  niunerous  processes,  so  as  to 

f>roduce  a  protopla-sinic  network;  the  protoplasm  and  nuclei  next  the 
umen  early  assume  the  character  of  epithelial  cells,  so  that  the  cavity 
of  the  medullary  canal  is  line<l  by  a  distinct  epithelial  layer;  this  layer 
corresponds  to  the  outside  layer  of  the  ectoderm  (epidermis) ;  ia 
some  parts — aa,  for  instance,  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle — 
the  single  epithelial  layers  constitute  the  entire  medullary  wall.  The 
ikfd, 
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non-epithelial  cells  of  the  canal  l>ecome,  as  described  in  Chapter 
XXVtl,,  ganglion  cells.  The  nuclei  of  the  medullary  canal  wall  are 
oval,  their  long  axis  being  more  or  less  nearly  })eri>endicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  canal;  each  nucleus  contains  one  or  several  nucleoli. 
The  canal  is  primarily  oval  in  section,  but  its  lumen  is  a  narrow 
tisanre.  Fig.  103,  hence  the  walls  are  thickest  at  the  sides,  and  thinner 
dorsally  and  ventrally;  this  (leculiarity  dominates  to  a  marked  de- 
gree the  subsequent  development  of  the  brain  and  Hpinal  cord. 

XlTolution  of  the  Medullary  Canal.  *— Under  this  head  we 
have  to  consider,  tirst,  what  is  the  primitive  vertebrate  type  of  the 
central  nervous  system ;  second,  what  genetic  relation  existed  between 
tlie  vertebrate  and  the  invertebrate  type. 

Theopinion  generally  accepted  by  embrj-ologista  is  that  the  typical 
vertebrate  canal  is  funned  bj-  the  closure  of  the  medullary  groove. 
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This  view  is  advocated  by  Balfour,  and  has  heen  bo  thoroughly 
accepted  hy  Adam  Sedgwick,  that  he  hasmadeit  the  basisof  a  spec- 
ulation, 83. 1 ,  on  the  original  function  of  the  canal ;  he  Bupposes  that 
it  was  open  behind  tind  excretory ;  the  cilia  which  are  found  in  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  originally  sened  to  produce  the  excre- 
tory current.  Van  W iihe,  84. 1 ,  has  advanced  independently  almost 
the  same  hypothesis.  Both  of  these  speculations  overlook  the  serious 
difficulty  of  assuming  that  the  canal  is  primitive,  while  in  the  lowest 
vertebrates  it  is  clearly  a  secondary  modification.  In  Petromyzon, 
Lepidosteus,  and  Teleosts,  the  medullar)'  plate,  instead  of  becoming 
the  floor  of  an  external  groove,  forma  a  solid  keel-like  projection 
toward  the  ventral  surface.  This  keel  subse»niently  becomes  sepa- 
rated from  the  superficial  layers  of  the  ectoderm,  and  afterward  a 
central  canal  is  developed  in  it.  In  the  ganoids,  which  approach  the 
elasmobranchs  in  structure,  there  ia,  as  shoivn  by  Stilensky,  81.1,  a 
medullary  groove  of  peculiar  form,  which  su^ests  a  transition  from 
the  solid  keel  to  the  open  grixive;  again  in  Amphibia  there  is  evidence 
that  the  dclamination  is  still  preserved  to  a  slight  extent  in  that 
group.  These  coDsiderations  leiid  me  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  ner- 
vous system  of  vertebrates  wa.s  primitively  a  solid  axial  thickening  of 
the  ectoderm,  and  within  the  class  of  gjmoids  became  motlified  into  a 
groove  perhaps  simply  by  more  precocious  development  of  the  central 
canal ;  the  groove  type  has  been  kept  in  elasmoliranchs,  amphibians, 
and  anmiuta.  Baftour,  "Comp.  Erabryol.,"  II,,  ;itt-i,  thus  defends 
the  ui)posite  view :  "  It  seems  nhuost  certain  that  the  formation  of  the 
central  ner\ous  system  from  a  solid  keel-like  thickening  of  the 
epidennis  is  a  derived  and  secondary  mode,  and  that  the  folding  of 
the  meduUarj- plate  into  n  canal  is  primitive.  Apart  from  its  greater 
fre<iuency  the  latter  miMie  of  formation  of  the  central  nervous  system 
is  shown  to  be  tlio  primitive  type  by  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  central  canal  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; while  the  exi.stence  of  such  a  canal  cannttt  easily  be  explained 
on  the  iissumption  th.it  tlie  ct  ntral  ner\  ous  system  was  originally  de- 
vehipKl  IS  a  teel  likethukcning  of  theepiblast"  (epiblast-ectoderm) . 
It  is  not  possible  at  present 
to  ilecide  jiositively -between 
(lie  two  views,  but  the  view 
whit'h  I  am  inclined  to  adopt 
is  further  .iustified  by  the 
development  of  the  central 
nei'vous  systeni  in  Annelids, 
wliich  is  fonned  by  the  co- 
aleswncc  of  a  pair  of  linear 
cords;  these  cords  arise  each 
side  of  a  ciliated  longitudinal 
furrow,  first  as  a  single  row 
;i?Si^nri\;^iirrfTh;"ViiTM;,T"irnT'^ii;™;r.ii<"Vim  "f  f'totlemial    cells,  subse- 

Iwo  tnri*  irf  ilH'  n.-rT.ii»  xyweiu;  ,-.  c',  |Hin«  ..t  i!,u    quontlv      as      Several       rOWS: 

whiuf  still  united  to  the  ex- 
ternal ectoderm  they  extend  towanl  one  anotlier  inside  the  ciliated 
cells  of  the  furrow,  and  unite  in  a  single  nervous  baud.  The  origin 
of  the  HnneliFlau  uerve  conl  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  11)4,  which  repre- 
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sents  a  transverse  section  of  the  embryo  of  an  earthworm,  at  a  stage 
during  which  the  cells,  n  ?i,  that  are  to  form  the  nerve  cords  are 
still  part  of  the  superficial  ectoderm,  -E7c,  though  their  future  separa- 
tion is  already  indicated.  In  leeches  and  arthropods  the  develop- 
ment is  very  similar.  In  all  these  cases  the  bands  split  off  from  the 
ectoderm.  It  appears  then  that  in  the  nearest*  invertebrate  allies  of 
the  vertebrates,  the  nervous  system  develops  as  a  thickening  along 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ectoderm,  and  delaminates  from  that  layer. 
It  seems  to  me  very  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  strikingly 
similar  process  in  the  lowest  vertebrates  is  the  primitive  one,  and 
that  the  canalization  of  the  medullary  plate  was  evolved  within  the 
vertebrate  series. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  ventral  nerve  cords  of  annelids  are  homolo- 
gous with  the  medullary  canal,  a  view  that  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  embryologists.  Balfour  (Works,  I.,  393,  and  "Comp.  Embryol.** 
II.,  311)  has  suggested  a  more  complicated  relation  in  his  hypothesis 
that  the  lateral  nerve  trunks,  which  are  known  in  many  of  the  lower 
worms  {e.  (/.,  nemerteans,  have  fused  on  the  ventral  siae  in  annelids, 
but  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body  in  the  vermian  ancestors  of  verte- 
brates. In  favor  of  this  ingenious  surmise  no  evidence  has  since 
been  found.  Hubrecht  denies  the  homology  of  the  annelidan  nerve 
chain  and  the  vertebrate  medulla;  he  considers,  87.1,  620-624,  that 
the  more  primitive  condition  is  represented  by  certain  nemertean 
worms,  which,  beside  two  main  lateral  nerves,  have  a  small  longi- 
tudinal median  nerve;  the  lateral  nerves  gave  rise  to  the  nerve 
chain  of  annelids  by  their  fusion,  the  median  nerve  to  the  medulla 
of  the  ancestors  of  vertebrates.  As  no  intermediate  forms,  either 
adult  types  or  embryonic  stages,  are  known  to  represent  any  phases 
of  this  double  metamorphosis,  I  cannot  admit  that  Hubrecht's  bold 
speculation  invalidates  what  seems  to  me  the  well-established  ho- 
mology between  annelids  and  vertebrates. 

The  remarkable  hj^pothesis  of  W.  H.  Gaskell,  90, 1,  that  the  med- 
idlary  canal  is  homologous  with,  and  deriveil  from,  the  entoder- 
mal  canal  of  Crustacea,  seems  to  me  unwarrantable. 

II.  The  Notochord. 

As  the  notochord  is  a  purely  embryonic  structure,  I  present  its 
complete  history  here. 

The  notochord  (chorda  dorsalis,  Wirbelsaite)  is  a  rod  of  peculiar 
tissue,  constituting  the  primitive  axial  skeleton  of  vertebrates.  It 
begins  immediately  behind  the  pituitary  body  (hypophysis)  and 
extends  to  the  caudal  extremity.  It  occurs  as  a  permanent  structure 
in  the  lower  type,  and  as  a  temix^rary  one  in  the  embrj^os  of  amphibia 
and  amniota,  including  man.  Comparative  embryology  has  shoAvn 
that  it  is  a  greatly  modified  epitheliiU  band  which  arises  in  the 
median  dorsal  line  of  the  entoderm,  being  in  position  and  mode  of 
development  analogous  to  the  ectodermal  medullary  canal,  or  primi- 
tive tubular  nervous  system. 

Numerous  embryological  articles  contain  observations  on  the  noto- 
chord.    The  following  references  may  assist  students.      The  best 

*  With,  of  course,  the  pomlble  exception  of  Amphioxua. 
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general  discussion  is  by  Balfour,  in  his  "  Comparative  Embryolog}';" 
the  best  observations  on  its  origin  in  mammals  is  by  Heape,  83.1, 
for  descriptions  of  the  chorda  canal  see  Lieberkuhn,  82.1,  84.1; 
Carius,  88.1,  and  VanBeneden,  88.3;  for  its  histolog}- ,  W.  Miiller, 
71.2;  for  its  histogenesis,  A.  Goette,  75. 1,  349-361 ;  for  its  anterior 
anatomical  relations  see  Mihalkowics,  74.1,  T6.1,  Froriep,  82.1, 
Rabl-Riickhard,  80. 1 ,  and  Romiti,  86. 1 ;  for  its  atrophy  in  mammals 
see  Leboucq,  80. 1:  for  its  evolution  see  Ehlers,  86. 1. 

Origin  from  Notochordal  Canal. — The  notochord  appears 
very  early  in  the  course  of  development;  its  differentiation  from  the 
median  dorsal  wall  of  the  notochordal  canal  begins  at  the  time  when 
the  medullary  groove  is  not  fully  marked  out  posteriorly,  and  is 
nowhere  closed.  The  notochordal  anlage  can  bo  first  detected  just 
in  front  of  the  primitive  streak  as  an  axial  band  of  cells,  which  at 
first  is  not  well  marked  off  from  the  mesoderm ;  this  band  forms  the 
median  dorsal  wall  of  the  blastoporic  canal  in  all  vertebrates  in  which 
that  canal  has  been  identified.  The  differentiation  of  the  notochordal 
cells  begins  usually  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  canal  and  progresses 
backward,  as  the  blastopore  moves  backward  during  concrescence. 
The  differentiation  varies  as  to  the  time  of  its  beginning;  it  may 
begin  in  the  unconcresced  embryonic  rim,  as  in  Scyllium,  or  much 
later,  as  in  Lacerta. 

As  the  medullary  groove  (or  keel)  deepens,  it  pushes  down  toward 
the  mid-gut  until  it  comes  into  actual  contact  with  the  notochordal 
epithelial  band,  thus  dividing  the  mesoderm  into  two  lateral  masses, 
Fig.  HT,  one  on  each  side;  this  also  leads  to  the  temporary  transverse 
stretching  of  tlie  notochord. 

Lieberkuhn,  82. 1 ,  84. 1 ,  has  directe<l  attention  to  a  specialpeculiar- 
ity  in  the  early  development  of  the  notochord  in  mammals.  The  noto- 
chordal canal  is  formed  throughout  its  length  and  then  breaks  through 
at  various  points  to  fuse  with  the  yolk  cavity,  so  that  it  may  be 
described  as  a  tube  running  along  the  median  line,  and  having  an 
irregular  series  of  openings  on  its  ventral  side.  The  canal  is  lined 
by  epithelium,  which  is  thickened  on  the  dorsal  side  to  form  the 
anlage  of  the  notochord.  In  transverse  section  the  chorda  appears 
according  to  the  level  of  the  section  to  constitute  part  of  a  furrow  or 
a  canal  (compare  also  Heape,  /.  r.,jp.  441,  Fig.  40,  41).  Lieberkuhn 
calls  this  canal  mesoblastic,  and  KoUiker  follows  him  in  so  doing, 
but  this  opinion  seems  to  me  based  upon  misconception.  Indeed, 
C.  Giacomini's  researches,  88.1,  show  that  the  canal  terminates  in 
the  rabbit  in  a  blastopore,  and  Van  Beneden,  88.3,  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  canal  helps  to  form  the  definitive  archenteron. 
After  the  notochordal  canal  has  fused  with  the  yolk  cavity-,  the  noto- 
chordal anlage  is,  of  course,  incorporated  in  the  entoderm  of  the 
main  archenteric  cavitj',  and  api)ears  as  the  median  dorsal  portion 
of  the  entoderm.  It  early  acquires  a  sharp  demarcation  and  becomes 
considei*ably  thicker.  Fig.  105,  than  the  adjoining  entoderm,  and 
forms  a  distinct  though  shallow  groove. 

Separation  from  the  Entoderm. — The  notochordal  band  sep- 
arates off  and  the  entoderm  proper  closes  across  under  it,  so  that 
the  notochordal  band  lies  l>etween  the  entodenn  and  the  fl(X)r  of  the 
medullary  groove  (or  later  canal)  as  shown  in  Figs.  lOG,  103,  and  97 
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A.  This  Beparation  does  not  take  place  at  tho  anterior  extremity  of 
the  chorda  until  somewhat  later,  so  that  for  a  considerable  period  its 
front  end  remains  fused  with  the  walls  of  the  archenteron,  Fig.  106. 
Setenka,  87. 1,  observed  that  this  front  end  of  the  notochord  becomes 
dilated  in  the  opossum 
and  hollow;  the  hollow 
end  subsequently  forms 
an  irregular  sac  opening 
into  the  anterior  end  of 
the  intestinal  cavity; 
Selenka  names  the  sac 
the  Oannienatasche ;  it 
opens  behind  the  partition 
which  closes  the  mouth 
and  is  entirely  distinct 
,„.,  ..,..r«'.'r"i£[^':SuiS;f|^^j,^,  fro"^  the  hypophysaleva- 
sploru  or  body  cavity:  £i^«iuxienn;  nrS,  gtnation.  Further  in  ves- 
''  tigations  led  to  tho  dis- 
covery of  traces  of  a 
similar  canalization  of  the  front  end  of  the  notuchord  in  other  verte- 
brates (Selenka,  88. 1) .  Tlie  peculiarity  shows  conclusively  that  the 
connection  of  the  iiotochoi-d  with  the  hypophysis  is  secondary,  and 
that,  therefore,  Huhrecht's  li\-iM»t!i('sis  as  to  ttie  evolution  of  the  noto- 
chord  is  untenable. 

The  separation  from  the  entoderm  is  effected,  at  least  in  mammals, 
by  the  entoderm  proi)er  showing  itself  under  tlie  notochord  t«^vard 
we  median  line,  and  when  the  cells  from  one  side  meet  those  of  the 
other  they  unite  with  them  and  form  a  continuous  sheet  of  entoderm 
below  the  notochord  cells.     It  is  probable  that  tlic  separation  begins 

in  all  vertebrates, 

as   it    has    been  — "^""^  ~"^. 

shown  to  do  in 
several  cases,  l>e- 
fore  the  whole 
length  of  the  noto- 
chord is  fonneil. 
and  progreaspB 
headward;  see,  for 
exam  pie,  51c  I  ntosl  1 
and  Prince's  ac- 
count of  tlie  pro- 
cess in  teleosts, 
90.1,  743.  So, 
also,  in  Triton  til- 


Embryo, 
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g>atris,  Bamlieke,  jy/i;;",;  ."'„,t,'  V»m-'i"m'-^*'J,'n^;.irn"'  *■""' 
0.2,  90,  fimnd  •  ■  ■ 
that  the  separation  of  the  notochord  from  the  entoderm  takes  place 
earlier  than  in  the  Vrodela,  and  progresses  from  in  l)ack  forward. 
After  the  separation  pigment  {iranulef*  appear  in  the  central  jx>rtion 
of  tho  chorda,  an  important  tibservation.  since  certain  writers  have 
held,  I  believe  erroneously,  that  the  presence  of  pigment  provps  that 
the  not^jchord  must  be  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  which  in  usually 
pigmente<1  in  amphibian  ova. 
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After  its  separation  the  chorda  is  a  narrow  band  of  cells  starting 
anteriorly  from  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  running  back- 
ward to  the  blastopore.  So  long  as  the  blastoporic  canal  is  open, 
the  chorda  terminates  in  the  entodermic  epithelium  lining  the  canal. 
For  a  certain  period  the  chorda  continues  growing  tailward  by 
accretions  of  cells  from  the  walls  of  the  blastoporic  passage,  and 
after  the  canal  is  permanently  obliterated  the  chorda  may  still  con- 
tinue its  lengthening  by  acquisitions  at  its  caudal  end  of  additional 
cells  from  the  primitive  streak ;  such  cells  may,  however,  properly 
be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  entodermic  lining  of  the  blastopore. 
We  can,  then,  distinguish  two  portions  of  the  notochord ;  the  first 
arising  from  the  epithelium  of  the  notochordal  canal,  the  second  pre- 
sumably from  the  cellular  wall  of  the  obliterated  blastopore.  Braun 
and  others  have  sought  to  attribute  essential  importance  to  these 
diflferencres,  but  it  seems  to  me  improperly.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  chorda  arises  in  the  amniota,  as  in  the  lower  forms,  di- 
rectly from  the  entoderm,  but  presents  certain  secondary  modifications 
in  its  development. 

After  it  is  once  formed  as  a  band  of  cells  the  notochord  passes 
through  various  changes  of  form,  but  ultimately  becomes  a  cylin- 
drical rod  with  tapering  extremities.  It  attains  considerable  size  in 
the  embryos  of  most  vertebrates,  but  in  those  of  placental  mammals 
it  is  always  small,  particularly  so  in  the  mole  (Heape,  83. 1).  It  is 
probable  that  in  mammals  the  notochoi'd,  when  first  separated  from 
the  entoderm,  is  a  broad  flat  band,  as  if  compressed  between  the  medul- 
lary canal  and  entoderm  {cf.  Kolliker,  "  Entwickelunr^gesch.,"  Figs. 
194  to  197,  and  also  Heape,  86.2,  PI.  XIII.,  Figs.  3G  to  42).  The  band 
then  draws  together,  diminishing  its  transverse  and  increasing  its 
vertical  diameter,  until  it  has  accjuired  a  rounded  form  ;*  finally  its 
outline  becomes  circular  in  cross-section.  This  series  of  changes 
begins  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  chorda,  and  progresses  both  for- 
ward and  backward.  The  nuclei  of  the  notochord  tend  to  gather  at 
first  in  the  central  portion  of  the  chorda,  but  in  later  stages  (shark 
embryos  with  fifty  and  sixty  myotomes)  the  nuclei  are  found  situated 
peripherally,  Rabl,  89.2,  249.  The  mesoderm  early  grows  in  between 
the  entoderm  and  the  notochord,  which,  however,  for  a  considerable 
time  remains  close  to  the  medullary  tube.  Later  the  mesoderm  pen- 
etrates also  between  the  notochord  and  medulla.  The  laver  of  meso- 
dermic  cells  immediately  around  the  notochord,  which  are  of  the 
well-known  mesenchymal  t\^,  forms  a  Bi)ecial  sheath,  which  at  first 
comprises  only  a  single  layer  of  cells,  at  least  in  batrachia  (Goette, 
76.1,  357,  Fig.  187).  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  so-ciUled 
outer  chorda  sheath ;  it  subsequently  becomes  much  thicker.  In  the 
lower  types  it  is  sometimes  an  imjx^rtant  axial  structure;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  replaced  by  cartilage,  and  in  all  the  amniota  the  cartilage 
is  replaced  by  the  osseous  vertebriE,  the  intervertebral  ligaments,  etc. 
The  formation  of  the  vertebral  column  involves  the  disappearance  of 
the  notochord  as  described  below. 

Notochord  of  Teleosts. — The  medullar}-  kejel  or  great  neural 
axial  thickening  of  teleosts  extends  to  the  entoderm;  the  cells  at  the 
bottom  of  this  keel  next  the  entoderm  give  rise  to  the  chorda.     There 

*  A  splendid  description  of  the  aelachian  notochord  at  this  sta^^  is  K^veu  by  0.  Rabl.  80.2, 
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being,  it  is  said,  no  open  blastoporic  canal  in  the  bony  fishes,  we  can 
only  trace  the  cells  back  into  the  undifferentiated  mass  of  cells  with 
which  ectoderm  and  entoderm  also  fuse,  and  which  lies  at  the  hind 
end  of  the  embrj'o.  According  to  the  most  generally  received  opin- 
ion, the  cells  of  the  notochord  arise  from  the  entoderm,  and  their  ' 
fusion  with  the  ectoderm  of  the  medullary  keel  is  temporarj'  only. 
The  teleostean  chorda  separates  first  from  the  mesoderm,  second 
from  the  entoderm,  and  third  from  the  ectoderm.  The  development 
in  Lepidosteus  is  similar.  The  modifications  we  here  encounter  will 
probably  be  traceil  back  to  the  general  vertebrate  type.  For  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  and  citations  of  earlier  authorities,  see  Mcintosh 
and  Prince,  90.1,  740-745. 

Shape  and  Selations  to  Other  Farts.  — As  soon  as  the  head- 
bend  (first  cerebral  flexure)  appears.  Fig.  107,  the  notochord  becomes 
correspondingly  bent,  and  its  bend  lies  close  to  Rathke's  pocket.  Fig. 
107,  ny.  From  Selenka's  Guamen' 
tasche  there  now  runs  upward  and  for- 
ward a  short  limb  of  the  notochord, 
which  subsequently  atrophies.  This 
limb  ma}^  remain  regular  or  it  may 
grow  and  become  somewhat  irregular 
before  it  atrophies;  after  it  is  gone  the 
chorda  has  a  new  or  secondary  ante- 
rior extremity^  which  Romiti,  86.1, 
finds  in  the  chick  embryo  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  during  the  fifth  day  of 
incubation  to  be  united  with  an  irregu- 
lar solid  cord  of  cells  which  grows  out 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  hypophysis. 
The  cord  soon  disappears.     Its  signifi- 
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Fio.  107.— Rabbit  Embryo  of  Amni. ; 
Median   I^mgitudinal   Sc^ion   of   the 
Head.      The   connection  between   the 
montli  3/,  and  pharynx  rnt,  is  junt  ett- 
•  j.  1    --  -D         'x*  ta))ll8he<l;  Mt'fc.  notochonl;    hb^    hind- 

Cance   is   quite  unknown.       Romitl  SUg-     brain;  wi6,  mhlbraln;   fb.  fore-brain; 

gestethat  it  may  produce  a  strain  re-   ^:^^Z[  i?.T:S^:^kzt^^^ 
suiting  in  the  pulling  out  of  the  hy- 

pophysal  evagination.  This  notion  seems  to  me  untenable,  since 
the  hypophysal  invagination  begins  lK*fore  there  is  any  union  with 
the  notochord.  The  cranial  portion  of  the  notochord  has  not  only 
the  tend  shown  in  Fig.  loT,  but  also  follows  the  other  curves  of 
the  head ;  it  takes  a  sinuous  course  besides  within  the  base  of  the 
cranium ;  finally,  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  middle  third  of 
the  spheno-occipital  cartilage,  it  makes  a  great  dip  ventralward. 
The  sheath  of  the  notochord  in  the  cranial  region  is  converted  into 
the  spheno-occipital  cartilage ;  at  the  dip  just  mentioned,  however, 
the  notochord  lies  entirely  below  the  cartilage  close  against  the  wall 
of  the  pharj-nx  (Froriep,  82.1,  Romiti,  86.1).  Writers  before 
Froriep  had  represented  the  chorda  as  having  disappeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dip. 

The  anterior  termination  of  the  notochord  has  l)een  carefully  stud- 
ied by  Prenant,  91.2,  x>0;j,  who  finds  that  it  has  (pig  and  rabbit)  no 
connection  with  the  hypophysis,  but  may  have  a  secondary  tem- 
porary connection  with  the  entoderm  just  behind  Seesel's  pocket, 
and  that  the  part  of  the  notochord  nearest  the  hj^pophysis  very  early 
degenerates,  leaving  the  notochord  to  terminate  above  Seesel's  pocket ; 
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according  to  this  view  the  so-called  prce-chordHl  region  primitively 
contains  tlie  notochord.  The  secondary  anterior  termination  of  the 
notoohord  is  close  to  the  infundibtilum  (and  future  pituitary  body), 
and  it  is  customary  for  subsequent  Btages  to  divide  the  head  and 
■  skull  into  a  prcE-pituitary  and  a  post-pituitary  region;  the  latter 
region  alone  contains  the  notochord,  after  very  early  stages. 

Aist(^eneBia.' — After  the  notochord  has  been  formed  as  a  rod  of 
cells,  its  cells  undergo  a  process  of  histolt^cal  differentiation,  unique 
in  vertebrates.  The  cells  at  first  become  greatly  compressetl  in  the 
line  of  length  of  tlie  chorda,  and  lience  appear  quite  thin  in  longitu- 
dinal sections.  Fig.  108,  hardly  greater  in  diameter  tlian  their  own 
nuclei.  The  flattened  cells  are  next  converted  into  a  highly  charac- 
teristic reticulum  by  vacuolization.  Thus,  in  the  chick,  by  the  third 
day  some  of  the  central  cells  become  vacuolated,  while  the  ]>eripheral 
cells  are  still  normal ;  at  tirst,  as  in  the  frog,  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  large  vacuole  in  each  cell,  Fig.  108,  B.     Around  the  vacuole  is 
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a  peripheral  layer  of  graimlar  protoplasm,  in  which  the  nucleus  lies 
imbedded,  while  the  vacuoloH  themselves  are  filled  with  a  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent  material,  which  is  supposed  to  be  fluid  in  its 
natural  condition.  During  the  fourth  day  (chick)  all  tlio  cells  Iw- 
come  vacuolated,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  layer  tif  flattened 
cells  at  the  periphery.     (In  the  anura,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  distinct 

E'ripheral  layer  of  protoplasntatic  cells.)  The  vacuoles  go  on  en- 
rging  until  by  the  sixth  day  they  have  so  much  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  protoplasm  that  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  latter  is 
left  at  the  circumference  of  the  cell,  at  one  pirt  of  which,  where 
tliero  is  generally  more  protoplasm  than  elsewhere,  the  remains  of  a 
nucleus  may  generally  be  detected.  Thus  the  notwrhonl  l>ecome9 
transformed  into  a  spongy  reticuluih.  the  meshos  of  whi(;h  corresixind 
to  the  vacuoles  of  the  cells  and  the  septa  to  the  i-emains  of  their  cell 
walls  (Foster  and  Balfour) .  As  f  Joette  has  pointed  out,  the  process 
is  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  the  cells  which  is  the  main  factor 
in  the  widening  and  lengthening  of  the  no^ichonl,  which  goes  on 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 

The  histf^cenetic  process  is  8tate<l  to  l)e  essentially  similar  in  mam- 
mals (W.  MuUer,  71.2,337,  338).  There  is  the  central  layer  of 
vacuolatetl  cells  and  the  peripheral  layer  of  protojtlasmatic  cells. 
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The  latter  arp,  however,  ultimately  converteil  into  vacuolatetl  cella. 
The  cell  walls  are  iKjrforate,  having  fine  pores  that  correspond  proh- 
ably  to  in  tercel  lultir  brides  of  prot^tplasm.  The  innvr  chorda 
sheath  appears  early,  and  is  to  he  re^^arded  as  an  anhistic  basement 
membrane  secreted  by  the  iiotucbordal  cells. 

Disappearance. — The  di!«ipi)earance  of  the  notochord  in  man 
commences  with  the  necynd  month  of  foetal  life.  The  first  step  in  an 
alteration  of  t)ie  characteristic  histoli^cal  structure,  accompanied 
by  shrinking  of  the  tissues,  so  that  a  clear  f  |iace  appears  around  it. 
The  inner  cliorda  sheath  is  lost.  The  cell  \vaUs  disappear,  the  tissue 
becomes  granular,  and  breaks  up 
into  multinucleate,  irregularly 
recticulate  masses.  Fig,  lOtI, 
which  are  griwlually  resorbed 
(Leboucfi,  80.1).  In  mammals 
the  resorption  progresses  more 
rapidly  in  the  cores  of  the  verte- 
brae than  in  the  intervertebral 
spaces,  and  again  more  rapidly 
at  the  ends  than  in  the  centre  of  f  q  i>-  m-  em  dk  \otoch  m  Tifwie.from 
each  vertebni;  hence  the  chorda  U.- "'En  b  "  ""a/ rr'LX^"""''"' ""^  "^ 
jiersistu  a  little  longer  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vertebra,  and  considerably  longer  in  the  intervertebral 
sjiaces;  in  these  Ia.st  the  final  remnants  of  the  chorda  nuiy  be  de- 
lected in  mjm  even  afterbirth.  The  cavity  l>et^veen  the  vertebral 
cartilages  is  a  new  structure  and  is  not  the  space  left  by  the  noto- 
chord, as  has  b«H)n  sometimes  asserted.  It  appears,  Jiowever,  that 
the  resorption  of  the  cliorda  may  leave  a  small  sjiace,  which  becomes 
includetl  in  the  intervertebral  cavitj'.  A  iKK-uliar  feature  is  the  fre- 
quent i)ersistence  of  caliified  cartilage  immediately  around  the 
notochord  in  ossifying  vertebras. 

Morphology. — The  notochord  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to 
be  exclusively  characteristic  of  vertebrates.  It  is  now  known  to 
exist  in  Amphioxus,  which  is  not  a  true  vertebrate,  and  in  the  Tuni- 
cata.  Morpholi^ists  have  long  Itelieved  that  it  must  have  some 
homologue  among  the  oi^ms  of  invertebrates.  The  development  of 
the  notochord  in  the  lower  vertebrates  indicates  very  plainly  what 
must  have  been  the  general  chitracter  of  such  an  homologous  inver- 
tebrate organ.  In  certain  fishes  and  amphibia  tlie  notochord  has 
been  as.%rted  to  arise  as  a  furrow  along  the  median  dorsal  line  of 
the  entoderm ;  the  furrow  deeix'ns  and  tlien  cloi^  over  to  foi-m  a  rod 
sejiarate  fn>m  the  entodermic  canal  projjer.  The  notochordal  rod 
retains  for  a  time  its  anterior  and  jxistcrior  connections  with  the 
entfKlenn.  It  is  usually  regarded  fis  inori>hologically  a  solid  canal, 
a  view  very  oi^-n  to  doubt.  Ultimately  tlie  ends  become  detached, 
and  so  arises  the  solid  isolato<l  chonla.  In  the  higher  vertebrates 
the  course  of  deveIo]iment  is  similar,  although  several  of  the  primi- 
tive features  in  the  formation  of  the  chonhi  are  obscured.  Ehlers, 
85.1,  haapoint«:^d  out  that  in  various  invertebrates  there  is  a  similar 
canal,  the  "  Neltendarm  "  af  (iernian  writers,  which  is  derived  from 
the  entoderm  and  <roniui.'ted  anteriorly  and  i>i)sterii>rly  with  tlie  en- 
todermal  cavity.     It  is  a  very  plausible  su^estion,  which  homolo- 
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g'zes  the  vertebrate  notochord  with  the  invertebrate  "Nebendarui." 
ulo'ecbt  has  sought  to  homologize  the  notochord  with  the  proboBciB 
of  nemertean  worms.  There  is  not  a  single  fact  which  seems  tt> 
me  to  justify,  even  remotely,  this  attempt  at  guess-work  phyl<^eny, 
nor  can  I  hnd  any  resemblance  of  the  notochord  with  t}ie  structure 
in  Balanc^lossus  with  which  Bateson  has  sought  to  homulogize  it. 


III.  Neurknteric  Canals. 

The  term  neiirenieric  canal  is  used  to  designate  an  open  commu- 
nication between  the  archenteric  cavity  and  the  medullary  canal. 
Quch  communications  are  found  only  in  early  stages ;  they  always 
pass  through  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak  and  lead, 
therefore,  into  the  posterior  end  of  the  medullar^'  canal  or  groove; 
they  are  present  only  during  a  short  period.  Much  confusion  has 
existed  in  regard  to  these  canals,  of  which  as  many  as  three  have 
been  distinguished  by  M.  Braun,  82.3,  while  several  writers  recog- 
nize two. 

The  true  Neurenteric  Canal  is  probably  the  blastoporic  canal 
proper,  and  is  to  be  identified  by  the  notochord  terminating  in  its 
^  wall.  As  stated  in  Part  II.  of 
this  chapter,  the  "  chorda-canal" 
of  mammals  is  the  "  blastoporic" 
canal,  and  therefore  also  in- 
cludes the  neurenteric  canal. 
As  previously  described,  the 
■  blastopore  is  tiie  opening  of  the 
notochordal  canal  at  the  ante* 
rior  end  of  the  primitive  streak. 
The  neural  ridges  or  medullary 
folds  extend  around  and  behind 
or  across  the  blastopore,  which, 
therefore,  opens  into  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  medullary 
groove.  If  now  the  canal  is 
open  jit  the  period  of  develop- 
ment when  tlio  medullary 
groove  is  deep  or  has  already 
closed  over,  making  the  medul- 
lary canal,  then  thei-e  is  a  direct 
communication  between  the  en- 
todermal  canal  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  spinal  canal  on  tlie 
;;  j,^',^;^^^  other.  We  owe  to  Balfour  the 
jniy  partially  cut,  but  wai  identification  of  tills  canal  as 
°lS*^rtXnTof°bi"«t?^r;ir'"I;  the  blastopore.  It  may  ivith 
JH.I,  «F  i«^rew/rtTci^i"*.X?D™hlm"'""'  propriety  l»e  termed  the  true 
neurenteric  canal,  or  the  canal 
of  Kowalewsky  from  its  discoverer.  Kowalewskj'  first  found  it  in 
AmphioxuB,  and  subsequently  demonstrated  its  occurrence  in  vari- 
ous fish  t>'pes. 

This  canal  is  well  known  in  E^Iasmobranclis  and  Sauropsida  under 
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the  name  of  the  blastoporic  canal.  It  has  recentlr  been  shown  to  be 
present  in  Petromyzon  by  A.  Gktette,  90.1.  In  teleosts  it  i»  rudi- 
mentary, the  passage  being  only  imperfectly  indicated  (»ee  Mcintosh 
and  Prince,  90.1,  iSi-TSti).  In  the  Amphibia  its  relations  are  more 
clearly  understood  than  in  any  other  type.  According  to  H.  E. 
Durham,  86.1,  it  can  be  well  seen  iu  longitudinal  sections  of  earlf 
stages  of  the  frog.  Fig.  110,  as  a  short  canal,  iie,  opening  widely 
into  the  entodermic  cavit^'.  This  canal  has  also  been  described  in  Bom- 
binator  by  A.  Goette,  76.1,  and  in  Triton  and  Rana  by  F.  Schanz, 
87.1.  Schanz  was  the  first  to  clearly  discriminate  between  the  anal 
or  false  blastoporic  and  the  neurenteric  or  true  blastoporic  canal.  In 
birds  tlie  neurenteric  canal  was  first  described  by  Gasser.  79.1,  in 
goose  embn-OB,  and  since  then  has  been  found  by  Braun  in  several 
other  birds,  though  as  an  open  passage  it  appears  to  be  usually  oblit- 
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erated,  an  in  tlie  chick.  Fig.  1 1 1  represents  a  transverse  section 
which  jia-sses  througli  the  (jasserian  or  neurenteric  canal  of  the 
jaroquet. 

Braun  lias  maintained  tliat  in  various  birds  there  are  two  neuren- 
teric auMils  rtH;ognizable,  which  lie  near  togetlicr.  Braun  states 
that  in  the  duck  and  Mobicilla  the  two  canals  are  separated  both  in 
the  times  and  position  of  their  w-cum^nco,  and  that  in  the  Australian 
panxjuetthey  are  prt>sent  simulttuieuusly.  I).  Schwarz,  89. 1,  criti- 
cises Braun 's  ob!*er^'aliinis  and  concludes  that  there  is  really  no  sec- 
ond canal.     I  am  iiiclinwl  to  accept  this  conclusion, 

In  miinmiiils  tho  oireii  blastoporic  canal  has  been  seen  by  verj-  few 
observers;  it  has  Ijoi'h  carefully  stutliKl  in  the  rabbit  by  C.  Giaco- 
mini,  88.1,  who  shows  that  the  fnmt  ]X)rtion  persists  for  u  time  as 
the  chorda-canal,  while  the  hind  portion,  nmning  tlintugh  the  prim- 
itive streak,  (iiiTesi>onds  to  the  neurenteric  canal  and  is  obliterated 
(juitc  early. 

The  Aual  Canal  is  also  sometimes  calle<]  the  neurenteric  canal, 
and  seems  to  have  been  especially  the  nubject  of  misconception. 
Its  full  history  is  given  later.  Its  morphological  relations  are  prob- 
ably correctly  indicated  by  the  observations  of  Fr.  Schanz,  87.1, 
which  have  Xieen  confirmed  by  T.  H.  Morgan,  80.2,  by  RobinsoD  and 
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Assheton,  91.1,  and  others.  To  explain  these  relations  wo  may 
start  from  the  stage  in  amphibian  ova,  in  which  the  anus  of  Rusconi 
is  almost  closed  over ;  the  true  blastopore  lies  at  its  front  edge.  As 
the  anus  of  Rusconi  contracts  its  aperture  appears  more  and  more  as 
a  mere  enlargement  of  true  blastopore,  and  it  is  at  this  stage  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  blastopore ;  to  preserve  the  distinction  we 
may  name  this  opening  the  secondary  blastopore.  Alice  Johnson, 
84. 1,  had  shown  tliat  the  permanent  anus  is  derived  in  Triton  from 
this  secondary  blastopore.  H.  E.  Durham,  86.1,  observed  that 
there  are  two  passages  in  the  frog  at  a  little  later  stage.  Pig.  110. 
Schanz,  I,  c,  found  that  the  medullary  ridges  meet  at  their  hind 
ends  across  the  secondary  blastopore  and  divide  it  into  two  openings, 
the  anterior,  the  true  blastoporic  or  neurenteric,  and  the  posterior, 
the  anal  opening.  In  many  Amphibia  the  anal  canal  is  often  tem- 
porarily closed  by  the  tissue  growing  across  it ;  in  later  stages  the 
ectoderm  forms  a  slight  invagination  to  develop  the  anus  proper,  the 
partition  between  it  and  the  archenteron  breaking  through.  The 
partition  is  called  the  anal  plate. 

The  relations  of  the  anal  canal  in  Sauropsida  are  not  yet  well  as- 
certained. It  is  represented  by  the  anal  plate,  consisting  only  of 
ectoderm  and  entodenn.  Although  this  anal  plate  (Afterliaut)  has 
not  been  actually  i)roved  to  be  homologous  with  the  tissue  which  tem- 
porarily closes  the  anal  canal  in  amphibians,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  homology,  for  it  separates  the  anal 
invagination  from  the  archenteron  and  suteecjuently  ruptures.  The 
anal  membrane  recurs  in  mammals,  and  if  it  represents  the  anal 
canal  in  one  case  it  d(^s  also  in  the  other.  C.  Giacomini,  88.1, 
287,  288,  states  that  in  rabbit  embryos  with  several  myotomes  the 
anal  plate  is  grown  into  a  short  cord  of  cells,  in  which  there  appears 
a  temporary  lumen — this  lumen  he  calls  the  anal  canal.  After  the 
canal  has  disappeared  the  anal  membrane  is  again  found  to  consist 
of  two  epithelial  plates,  the  rupture  of  which  forms  the  true  anal 
perforation. 

Braiin's  Third  Canal.— The  third  canal,  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Braun,  82.3,  is  said  to  occur  in  older  embryos.  D. 
Schwarz,  89. 1,  211,  denies  its  existence  altogether.  The  "End- 
darm"  of  Gasser  and  KoUiker  becomes  the  **  Schwanzdarm"  (post- 
anal gut,  Balfour)  of  older  embryos,  which  soon  becomes  divid^,  at 
least  in  birds,  into  a  dilated  terminal  portion  and  a  narrower  neck 
communicating  with  the  intestine  proper.  The  posterior  section  then 
subdivides,  and  its  narrow  end-segment  lengthens  out  and  unites 
^vith  the  spinal  cord.  This  jjassage  we  may  designate  as  Braun's 
canal.  It  is  not  improbsible  that  it  is  homologous  with  the  amnio- 
allantoic  canal  of  Gasser,  82.2,  which  Rauber,  83.2,  has  nicknamed 
Cochin-China  canal,  after  a  l)ree<l  of  hens  in  which  it  seems  most 
constant.  In  the  one  cjise  wo  may  suppose  the  canal  to  open  after, 
in  the  other  before,  the  closure  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  medullary 
groove.  If  the  homology  is  correct  it  may  be  further  said  that  the 
canal  is  identical  with  Kui)flFer's  myelo-allantoidean  canal:  it  can- 
not be  brought  into  relation  with  the  development  of  the  allantois, 
as  believed  by  Kupffer,  82.2,  83.1,  as  the  allantois  and  end-dann 
are  both  formed  before  the  canal  appears. 
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Sigrniflcance  of  the  Neurenteric  Canal. — As  to  the  mor- 
phology and  physiology  of  the  canal  we  know  almost  nothing.  The 
suggestion  of  Sedgwick  and  Van  Wijhe,  that  it  is  the  excretory 
opening  of  the  tubular  nervous  system,  has  already  been  noticed,  p. 
179 ;  it  will  suffice  to  recall  here  that  no  valid  evidence  in  favor  of 
their  hypotheses  has  been  foimd  yet.  There  is  no  adult  form  known 
in  which  the  neurenteric  canal  persists ;  were  there  such  an  animal 
we  might  hope  to  discover  the  fimction  of  the  canal  by  observ^ation. 
Morphologically  the  neurenteric  canal,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
present  evidence,  is  part  of  the  persistent  blastoporic  canal,  which 
IS  included  in  the  medullary  groove,  and  by  the  closure  of  the  groove 
becomes  shut  off  from  the  exterior.  Why  the  secondary  blastopore 
(prostoma)  should  be  divided  into  the  two  openings,  the  neurenteric 
and  anal,  we  do  not  know. 

It  seems  not  impossible  that  a  persistent  neurenteric  canal  may 
occur  as  an  excessively  rare  anomaly  in  the  adult. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   PRIMITIVE    DIVISIONS  OF   THE   CCELOM ;   ORIGIN   OF   THE 

MESENCHYMA. 

In  all  true  vertebrates  the  coelom  presents  the  peculiarity  of  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  or  dorsal  segmented  portion  and  a  lower  or  ven- 
tral continuous  unsegmented  portion.  The  segmented  coelom  consists 
of  a  series  of  discrete  separate  cavities,  each  of  which  conmiunicates 
with  the  ventral  coelom. 

Now,  in  annelids  (and  their  arthropodous  descendants)  the  coelom 
consists  only  of  separate  paired  cavities,  so  that  the  mesothelium  is 
divided  into  distinct  parts,  each  inclosing  a  space;  each  division  is 
known  as  a  mesomere  or  mesoblastic  somite.  Hence  we  have  the 
morphological  question,  how  has  the  completely  segmented  coelom  of 
annelids  become  transformed,  as  we  must  assmne  it  has,  into  the 
partially  segmented  coelom  of  vertebrates?  The  answer  is  probably 
given  correctly  by  Hatschek's  investigation  of  the  changes  of  the 
mesothelium  in  Amphioxus,  88. 1.  In  Amphioxus  the  entire  meso- 
derm becomes  segmented ;  the  ventral  cavities  of  the  segments  sub- 
sequently fuse,  while  the  dorsal  parts  remain  distinct.  In  the  lower 
vertebrates  the  segmented  coelom  appears  first  and  the  unsegmented 
portion  later ;  whether  the  latter  is  temporarily  segmented  remains 
for  future  investigation  to  determine.     In  amniota  the  unsegmented 

¥>rtion  of  the  coelom  appears  first,  as  described  in  Chapter  VI. 
his  must  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  modification,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  evolution  of  the  amnion ;  as  explained  in  Chapter 
XV,  the  development  of  the  amnion  depends  upon  a  precocious  and 
exaggerated  development  of  part  of  the  coelom. 

With  these  general  notions  in  mind,  we  can  better  appreciate  the 
early  history  of  the  vertebrate  coelom.  We  consider — 1,  the  primi- 
tive segments;  2,  the  unsegmented  coelom;  3,  division  of  the  primi- 
tive segments;  4,  the  differentiation  of  the  myotome;  5,  origin  of 
the  mesenchyma ;  G,  comparison  with  Amphioxus. 

The  Primitive  Segments.^ — A  segment  consists  of  a  pair  of 
cavities  symmetrically  placed  and  bounded  by  mesothelium.  The 
segments  are  permanent  in  many  invertebrates,  but  they  are  greatly 
modified  in  all  adult  vertebrates,  and  so  much  modified  in  the  amni- 
ota, that  they  can  be  said  properly  to  exist  only  during  embrj'onic 
stages,  although  they  determine  a  large  part  of  the  adult  structure. 
I  have  selected  the  term  primitive  segments  as  unlikely  to  lead  to 
confusion,  Imt  numerous  other  names  have  been  proposed ;  the  one 
most  generally  in  use  in  jxroto vertebra  (Urwirberjy  which  was  intro- 
duced long  ago  under  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  segments  were 
the  direct  precursors  of  the  vertebrae,  which  they  are  not,  properly 
speaking.     The  term  protovertebrse  is,  however,  more  often  used  in 

♦  On  the  at»ginent8  of  the  head,  see  p.  200. 
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a  more  restricted  seuse,  viz.,  for  that  part  of  the  primitive  segment 
which  is  called  the  myotome  in  the  fullowing  pages.  Other  terms 
are  inesoblaatic  somites,  mennmeres,  meiameres,  Ursegmente. 

The  primitive  segments  a.-p\)ea.T  yery  eM\y;  the  first  pair  can  be 
recognized  in  the  chick  at  twenty  to  twenty-two  hours,  in  the  rabbit 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  day,  or  even  earlier ;  in  both  casea 
the  medullar}'  groove  is  still  nowhere  closed  and  the  primitive  streak 
is  still  present.  In  the  anamniota  the  tirst  segments  appear  at  about 
the  same  early  stage.  In  the  amniote  embryo  just  before  the  first 
segment  appears  the  mesoderm  forms  a  continuous  sheet;  surface 
views  show  that  it  forma  two  winga,  being  divided  by  the  mediem 
down-growth  of  the  medullary  groove  as  stated,  p.  149.  The  meso- 
derm on  each  side  is  considerably  thicker  alongside  the  axial  line 
than  farther  away  from  it;  the  distinction  is  well  marked  and  ena- 
bles us  to  distinguish  two  zones,  namely,  the  thicker  segmental  zone 
near  the  axis,  and  the  thinner  but  much  wider  lateral  or  parietal 
zone;  the  segmental  zone  is  the  Stammzotie  of  German  writers,  the 
Wirl}elplaffe  of  Remak,  or 
vertebnil  plate  ot  Balfour. 
The  first  noticeable  indica- 
tion of  the  formation  of  the 
primitive  segment  isaloos- 


ihEiichtSeg- 

aruiiiotio  (.iid7"wt7un-«'L«nUii<'a;' n™".'anl-rlr,r  limit 
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t  niFdullUT  RrooTc:    Af.  airm  wUiu-lila ;   ,. 
nnaoi:  TV.  hnit  HpanH'nt;   Hh.  hlDd-bntia:  Hh,  mid- 
brain.    I''rnni  Kulliker. 

ening  of  the  cells  in  the  segmental   zone  along  a  narrow   trans- 
verse line;  in  the  chick  this  occurs  about  U.l-I  mm.  in  front  of  the 
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primitive  streak,  at  a  time  when  only  a  Bhort  stretch  of  tbe  head- 
end of  the  medullary  groove  is  formed.  Very  Boon  there  appears  a 
second  transverse  loosening  of  the  cells  and  cleavage  of  the  meso- 
dermic  segmental  zone  takes  place.  According  to  A.  Goette,  75.1, 
203,  the  deavage  begins  in  teleosts  and  the  chick  and  probably  in 
other  vertebrates  with  a.  small  depression  on  the  ectodermal  side, 


and  this  depi 


gradually  deepens  to  a  cleft,  which  divides  the 
segmental  plate  completely  The 
disposition  of  the  fissures  is  such  that 
they  include  on  each  side  of  the  axis 
a  cuboidal  block  of  mesoderm  and 
this  block  with  its  fellow  on  the  op 
posite  side  constitutes  the  hrst  pnm 
itive  segment.  Fig  112      The  site  of 


Fio.  lH.-BalibilEUiihrj'o  with  F.ielit  Sfg- 
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flJk.  pericardial  oaTity;    [ 

From  KOillbrr, 

the  first  segment  corresponds  to  the  posterior  occipital  region;  the 
second  segment,  at  least  in  the  chick,  is  fomied  immediately  in  front 
of  the  first;  these  two  segments,  according  to  Chiarugi,  80. 1,  3^9, 
are  the  thinl  and  fourth  occipital  segments,  and  togetlier  with  the 
first  and  second  segments — subsequently  found  in  front  of  tliem — 
abort  in  all  amniota  during  early  embryonic  life,  as  was  discovered 
by  Froriep.  According  to  Julia  B.  Piatt,  89. 1,  1T»,  the  first  divi- 
sion formed  in  the  chick  is  that  between  tbe  third  and  fourth  occipital 
segments,  smd  two  segments  are  subsequently  produced  in  front  of 
this  division,  while  seven  are  forming  l)ehind  it.  A  chick  with  one 
segment  is  showni  in  Fig.  1 1 2.  The  medullar}-  groove,  Rf,  is  short 
and  broad ;  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryo,  ("A/,  is  already  rising 
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above  the  yolk;  the  parietal,  Pz,  and  segmental  zones,  Stz^  are  dis- 
tinct even  in  the  region  of  the  primitive  streak,  along  which  the 
primitive  groove,  Pf\  is  well  marked ;  the  segment  is  well  advanced 
and  another  has  begun  to  form  in  front  of  it.  A  chicken  embryo 
with  eight  segments  is  shown  in  Fig.  113,  and  a  rabbit  embryo  also 
with  eight  segments,  in  Fig.  114;  comparison  shows  many  important 
differences  between  the  two  embryos. 

The  examination  of  transverse  sections  shows  that  the  primitive 
segments  in  all  anamniote  vertebrates  are  hollow  and  bound  by 
mesothelium  on  all  sides.  The  relations  can  be  understood  readily 
in  elasmobranchs.  Fig.  115  is  from  a  Pristiurus  embryo  and  shows 
the  cavity  of  the  segment  very  clearly ;  the  embryo  is  much  more 
separated  from  the  yolk  than  is  the  case  with  amniote  embryos 
at  a  corresponding  stage,  consequently  the  lateral  or  parietal  zone 
of  meso<lerm  lies  nearly  vertical,  instead  of  resting  horizontally,  as 
it  does  upon  the  yolk  of  amniota ;  in  the  parietal  zone  there  is  as  yet 
no  cavity  (coelom) ;  the  ventral  or  unsegmented  ccelom  arises  later. 
It  is  probable  that  the  segmental  cavities  spread  down  into  the  pari- 
etal zone,  and  that  their  ventral  (/.  e.  lower  or  so-called  parietal) 
ends  fuse  together  and  form  one  large  main  body  cavity.  This 
probability,  as  C.  Rabl  has  said,  88.2,  rests  upon  the  analogy  with 
the  ascertained  process  in  Araphioxus,  and  i\\x>n  the  fact  that  the 
segmental  cavities  appear  first,  and  expand  outward  or  away  from 
the  axis.  Whether,  however,  they  do  actually  give  rise  to  the  main 
coelom  by  their  partial  lateral  or  ventral  fusion  or  not,  there  are  no 
observations  at  present  to  decide. 

Of  the  development  of  the  segments  in  the  primitwe  vertebrates 
(marsipobranchs,  ganoids,  and  amphibians) ,  there  is  not  much  known, 
though  there  are  many  scattered  observ^ations  recorded.  There  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  a  distinct  thickened  zone  of  mesoblast  on  each 
side  of  the  axis,  and  from  this  zone  the  segments  are  developed  as 
pairs  of  culK>idal  blocks  of  mesothelium ;  the  central  cavity  of  the 
segment  is  very  small ;  its  mesotlielium  is  thick.  The  main  ccelom 
is  at  first  a  fissure  farther  away  from  the  axis,  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  sliown  that  there  is  from  the  start  a  communication  lx>tween 
the  segmental  and  the  main  ccelom,  although  the  mesoblast  is  con- 
tinuous. In  Petromyzon,  if  I  understand  Goette  aright,  the  meso- 
derm is  at  first  solid;  GcH^tto  states,  90.1,  48,  that  in  the  cervical 
region  the  main  lx>dy  cavity  appears  first,  but  in  the  rump  the  prim- 
itive segments  acquire  their  cavities  first ;  that  is,  while  the  mesoilerm 
of  the  i^irietal  zone  is  still  solid.  This  is  inip<jrtant  as  foreshadow- 
ing the  precocious  development  of  the  cervical  coelom  (cavity  of  the 
amnio-cardial  vesicles)  in  amniota.  In  s(H*tions  the  primitive  seg- 
ments in  Petromyzon  and  Amphibia  are  triangular,  filling  out  the 
space  Ix^tween  the  me<lullary  canal  and  the  adjacent  ectoderm  and 
entcxlerm  on  (Vich  side.  In  Bonibinator,  A.  Goette,  75.1, 'JOtj,  and 
Petromyzon,  A.  Gtx^tte,  80.1,  the  first  segment  api)ears  near  the 
middle  of  the  embryo,  and  new  segments  are  added  in  front  to  make 
the  cervical  region  and  a  much  larger  number  progressively  back- 
ward to  fonn  the  rump  of  the  adult. 

In  S<iur<)})si(1n  transverse  sections  of  the  primitive  segments,  when 
they  are  first  formed,  show  no  cavity,  nor  does  any  appear  until  con- 
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aiderably  later.  The  development  begins  with  the  (iifferentiation  of 
the  segmental  zone  (Remak's  Cnrtrbelplafte,  Balfour's  vertebral 
plate),  which  is  accomplished  by  the  thickening  of  the  mesoderm 
near  the  axis  of  the  embryo.  The  process  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  upward  movement  of  the  medullary  plate  to  form  the  med- 
ullarj-  groove,  His,  68. 1,  81,  and  Goette,  75. 1 ;  the  space  between 
the  ectoderm  and  entoden.i  is  enlarged  by  this  movement,  and  is 
always  nearly  filled  by  the  mesoderm ;  consequently  the  segmental 
zone  appears  triangular  in  cross-sections,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
being  i^ainst  the  wall  of  the  medullary  groove,  its  two  sides  again&t 
the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  respectivelv,  and  its  apex  merging  into 
the  lateral  mesoderm,  which  is  very  much  thinner  than  the  segmental 
plate.  The  changes  just  described  show  a  very  exact  adjustment  of 
the  growth  of  the  mesoderm  to  changes  in  the  outer  germ-layers. 
Such  adjustments  occur  throughout  all  embryological  developments, 
and  are,  I  think,  due  to  methods  of  growth  rather  than  to  simple 
mechanical  conditions.  His  has  attributed,  68.1,  81,  'XS,  special  in- 
fluence to  the  attachments  of  the  mesoderm  to  the  other  layers,  and 
the  consequent  strain  up<m  the  segmental  plate  as  the  medulla  rises ; 
but  the  enlargement  of  the  plate  depends  upon  the  multiplication  of 
the  cells,  and  wo  cannot  assume  that  the  strain  causes  cell  prolifera- 
tion. At  most,  one  might  say  that  the  strain  determines  the  shape 
ot  tlie  segmental  plate.  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to  assume  that 
the  cells  of  the  mesodenn  simply  spread  out  until  they  till  the  avail- 
able space? 

The  first  sign  of  the  mesomeies  is  the  assumption  by  the  cells,  that 
are  to  form  them,  of  a  more  distinctly  epithelial  arrangement,  the 

cells    radiating    in 

all    directions,    but 

there  remains  in  the 

centime    a    core    or 

nucleus  {Uririrbet- 

kerii)  of  cells.  Fig. 

ll'i,  C,  which  have 

smidl    bodies    witli 

anastomosing  proto- 

b™^-  plasmatic  pnKxjsses; 

Bpa^      1"  n  J3  iinjxiHsiblc,  at 

.  un. -TradsrcrMi  Si'Oloii  llimnBl"  «  R-o-ntly  FcinnBil  Prlml-   least  at   present,   tO 

j^«>£r^J13^ny.li;;'2^»^^^  state  whether    this 

epithehal  tit^suc  is 
an  ingrowth  fi-om  all  sides  or  only  from  one  or  tw<i,  but  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  ]»rol«ibly  pai-t  of  that  side  of 
the  primitive  segment  which  is  next  the  medtillary  canal.  The 
cross-seclioiis  further  show  that  the  mes<nnfie  is  nmre  (i>mplex 
than  is  apjian'nt  in  surface  views,  in  that  it  consists  of  a  wider  tri- 
angular part,  Fig.  I  Hi.  .1///,  next  the  medullary  grcxne,  and  a  nar- 
rower liiteriil  portion,  ..V,  next  the  parietal  zone;  it  is  to  the  foniier 
thiit  the  term  ()rotovertebra  {('(■((■//■fcf?)  is  rewtricte*!  by  most  writers, 
while  the  latter  is  termed  the  iiifenHPih'iife  ifU  iiKtSfS,  as  projMised 
by  Balfour;  both  are  parts  of  the  primitive  segment.     The  appear- 
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ance  of  an  epithelial  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  confined  to  the 
"  proto vertebra"  senstt  strictu.  The  square  blocks  seen  in  surface 
views  correspond  to  the  protovertebrae  only  and  not  to  the  whole 
segment. 

The  most  exact  observations  on  the  primitive  segments  of  mam- 
mals  known  to  me  are  those  of  Heape,  86. 2,  on  the  mole,  of  R. 
Bonnet,  89. 1,  on  the  sheep,  and  of  J.  KoUmann,  91.1,  on  the  human 
embryo.  The  vertebral  plate  thickens  as  the  medullary  plate  rises 
and  becomes  triangular  in  cross-section ;  the  mesodermal  cells,  which 
up  to  this  point  have  been  of  the  anastomosing  type,  become  elon- 
gated and  radiating,  and  gradually  assume  an  epithelioid  character, 
which  becomes  most  distinct  on  the  ectodermal  side;  the  cells  grad- 
ually withdraw  from  the  centre  of  the  segment,  leaving  a  cavity.* 
The  cells  of  the  segment  multiply  rapidly,  most  of  the  divisions  tak- 
ing place  in  radial,  but  some  in  tangential,  planes.  The  segments 
have  the  triangular  form  already  noticed  in  other  classes.  The  cells 
have  branching  prolongations,  which  extend  out  to  the  primar}' 
germ-layers,  and  are  especially  marked  on  the  ectodermal  side. 
In  the  sheep  the  cavities  of  the  first  four  segments,  and  of  them  only 
(Bonnet,  /.c*.,  50),  extend  through  the  lateral  portions  of  the  segments 
and  communicate  with  the  main  coelom ;  these  four  segments  Bonnet 
assigns  to  the  occipital  region.  A  similar  series  of  communications 
have  been  recordeil  for  the  chick  by  S.  Dexter,  90. 1. 

The  Ventral  or  Unsegmented  Coelom.  t — This  portion  of  the 
coelom,  which  persists  in  the  adult,  gives  rise  to  the  pericardial, 
pleural,  and  abdominal  cavities,  which  are  morphologically  parts  of 
one  continuous  cavitj',  the  ventral  coelom.  Many  terms  are  in  use 
to  designate  the  ventral  coelom;  by  English  embryologists  it  is  wsa- 
dlly  cs\\eA\\\Q  plenrO'peritoneal  space  or  cavity;  or  often  simpl}' 
body-cavity  {Leibeshohle^  cavite  somatique) ;  by  German  writers  it 
is  sometimes  termed  lateral  coelom,  sometimes  the  Parietnllwhley 
although  the  latter  tenn  is  properly  used  only  for  the  pleuro-peri- 
cardial  division  of  it.  Hatschek  has  proposed  sp1(mchnoca'Jt\  which 
is  adopteil  in  this  work. 

The  splanchnoca»le  appears  in  all  cases  in  the  parietal  zone  of  the 
mesoblast  as  a  narrow  fissure,  the  method  of  origin  of  which  has 
already  been  described,  p.  151.  The  fissure  rapidly  widens  and  ex- 
tends toward  the  axis  until  it  almost  reaches  the  primitive  segments 
and  also  spreads  out  laterally  and  into  the  so-called  extra-embryonic 
region  of  the  amniota,  but  there  is  for  a  considerable  period  a  circu- 
lar area  inclosing  the  region  of  the  embryo  like  a  ring,  in  which  the 
meso])last  contains  no  coelom ;  this  mesodermic  ring  is  known  as  the 
vascular  area  (area  vasculosa,  frefasshof) ,  and  has  for  its  special 
function  the  production  of  the  first  Wood-vessels  and  blotxl-corpuscles ; 
see  Chapter  X.  In  later  stages  the  coelom  extends  into  the  vascular 
area. 

The  splanchnocoele  is  developed  earlier,  and  acquires  a  greater  dis- 
tention at  first  in  the  future  cervical  region.  A.  Goette,  90. 1, 
4S-40,  states  that  in  Petromyzon  it  precedes  in  the  region  of  the 
heart  the  ap})earance  of  the  segmental  cavity.     In  the  Amphibia 

♦S*^  Bonnet's  fljfiiiv.  I.e.  Arch.  Anat.  un<l  physiol.  IHW,  Taf.  v.  Fijf.  5. 
-(-  On  the  splauchniKHjele  of  the  head,  tsee  also  \i.  199. 
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the  precocity  of  the  cervical  ccelom  appears  also,  and  it  ia  perhaps 
true  of  other  ananmiota.  The  development  of  the  main  ccelom  is  still 
more  hastened  in  all  the  amniota,  heing  in  them  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  the  amnion.  In  the  chick  this  is  very 
well  marked,  because  as  probably  in  all  sauropsida  the  splancbno- 
ocele  enlarges  so  rapidly  in  the  cervical  region  that,  even  while  the 
number  of  primitive  segments  ia  very  small,  we  can  recognize  a 
vesicular  space  in  the  mesoderm  on  either  side  of  the  head  of  the 
embryo;  for  these  spaces,  which  are  the  ParietaViohlen  of  German 
embryologists,  I  propose  the  nam©  of  amnio-cardial  vesicles.  They 
are  ^own  in  Fig.  117,    Ves.     Their  rapid  expansion  soon  brings 


Cho,  chorion ;  Upl.  BpliuicliDopleu 

them  into  contact,  and  then  into  fusion  with  ono  another  under  the 
neck  of  the  embryo.  The  heart  is  lodged  in  thia  cavity,  of  which 
the  lateral  increase  protlnces  the  so-called  bead-fold  of  the  amnion. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  double  destiny  that  the  name  amnio-cardial 
vesicles  is  proposed.  The  relations,  which  are  traced  out  through 
the  later  stages  in  Chapter  XV.,  may  be  more  fully  understood  from 
Fig,  117,  which  is  a  cross-section  of  a  chick  through  the  heart  region 
at  an  older  stage  than  we  are  now  considering.  The  posterior  limit 
of  the  amnio-cardial  ccelom  is  marked  by  the  course  of  the  omphalo- 
mesaraic  veins,  which  arise  later  and  establish  the  communication 
between  the  area  vasculosa  and  the  venous  end  of  the  embrj'onic 
heart.  The  topographical  relations  are  described  in  Chapter  XIII., 
on  the  germinal  area.  In  mammals  the  same  peculiarity  of  the 
precocious  dilatation  of  the  amnio-cardial  ccelom  probably  recurs, 
but  has  not  yet  been  properly  investigated.  In  the  sheep  (Bonnet, 
89. 1),  the  amnion  appears  extraordinarily  early,  and,  as  it  must  be 
preceded  by  the  formation  of  the  ccelom,  we  find  in  tlio  sheep  a  huge 
ring  of  splanchnoccele  around  the  embryo  whilo  it  is  still  in  the 
primitive  streak  stage. 

The  splanchnoccele  of  the  body  proper — that  is,  of  the  region  behind 
the  neck  and  heart — appeai-s  after  the  primitive  segments,  even  in  the 
sheep,  in  which  the  extra-embryonic  ccelom  is  so  very  early  developed. 
Moreover,  in  the  body  the  main  ccelom  expands  more  slowly  than  in 
the  neck.  The  expansion  takes  place  at  lirst  only  in  the  part  of  the 
meso<lerm  next  the  primitive  segments,  Fig.  !!■.,'.  Already  the  thick- 
ening of  the  segmental  plate  {Urivirhdplatte),  which  accompanied 
the  uprising  of  the  medullary  plate,  has  marked  out  partially  the 
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region  of  the  embryo  from  that  of  the  yolk,  and  now  the  distention 
of  the  splauchnocoele  increases  and  finally  completes  the  demarcation 
of  the  embryonic  region  from  the  extra-embryonic.  The  splanchno- 
coele  extends  in  all  amniota  only  part  way  through  the  mesoderm, 
until  quite  late  in  development,  so  that  at  a  gradually  increasing 
distance  from  the  embryo  there  is  a  layer  of  mesoderm  without  any 
cavity,  and  the  cells  of  which  preserve  the  mesench}Tnal  type.  This 
undivided  mesoderm  develops  the  first  blood  and  blood-vessels. 
After  the  first  vessels  of  the  area  have  appeared  the  splanchnoccele 
spreads  out  orer  them,  so  that  the  first  vessels  lie  then  belotv  the 
coelom — i.  ^.,  in  the  splanchnopleure. 

As  the  splanchnoccele  develops,  the  mesodermal  cells  assume  grad- 
ually a  more  and  more  distinctly  epithelial  character,  so  that  the  main 
ccelom  becomes  bounded  by  mesothelium,  as  described  in  Chapter 
VI.,  and  the  somatic  leaf  of  the  mesoderm  is  differentiated  from  the 
splanchnic ;  toward  the  axis  of  the  embryo  the  two  leaves  pass  into 
one  another,  and  also  at  the  distal  edge  of  the  ccelom  the  two  leaves 
pass  without  any  distinct  limit  into  the  uncleft  mesoderm  of  the 
area  v^isculosa. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  splanchnoccele 
(pleuroperitoneal  cavity)  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the  start  di- 
vided into  a  precociously  enlarged  cervical  portion  (amnio-cardial 
vesicles,  Parietalhohle)  and  a  rump  portion  (abdominal  cavity) ;  the 
boundary  between  the  two  portions  is  marked  by  the  omphalo- 
mesaraic  veins,  which  run  from  the  area  vasculosa  into  the  embryo 
proper  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  embryonic  axis.  This  primitive 
disrK:)sition  is  of  fundamental  morphological  significance. 

Coelom.  of  the  Head. — No  thorough  investigation  of  the  history 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  mesoderm  in  the  head  has  yet  been  made 
for  any  vertebrate.  Until  tliis  is  done  wo  cannot  hojx)  to  understand 
the  morphology  of  the  head,  because  the  progress  of  research  has 
denionstrated  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  head  is  made  up  of 
series. of  greatly  modified  segments,  but  the  number  and  metamor- 
phoses of  the  head  segments  can  l)e  determined  only  by  knowing  the 
entire  history  of  the  mesod(»nn.  Balfour  was  the  first,  78.3,  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  coelom  in  the  head,  and  to  partially 
work  out  its  subdivisions.  The  subject  wjis  further  advanced  by 
A.  Mihies  Marshall,  81.2,  Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  A.  Dohm,  90.2,  and 
others.  Marshall  and  Van  Wijhe's  results  have  been  subjected  by 
Gegenbaur,  88.1,  ;J-8,  to  criticism,  which  seems  to  me  by  no  means 
fortunate.  Gegenbfiur's  conclusion,  that  the  number  of  cephalic 
segments  gives  no  trustwr)rthy  indication  of  the  ancestral  history  I 
must  entirely  dissent  from,  since  I  believe  that  the  number  of  meso- 
dermic  segments  in  the  head  of  the  embryos  of  the  lower  vertebrates 
is  the  onlij  trustworthy  clew  to  the  morphogeny  of  the  head,  which 
we  can  seek  at  j)resent. 

A.  Dohm,  90. 1,  335,  made  the  discover}'  of  a  large  number  of 
segments  in  the  head  of  vertebrate  embrj'o,  having  observeil  seven- 
teen or  eightecai  in  the  head  of  Torpedo  marmorat^i  of  *3  mm.  Killian, 
91.1,  confirms  and  rectifies  (/.  c,  p.  103)  Dohm's  observ^ations,  and 
describes  seventeen  to  eighteen  segments,  Fig.  1 1 K,  in  the  head  of 
Ehi-smo bra nchs,  as  follows :  Oral  zone  with  two  segments;  mandibu- 
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lar  zone  with  three;  spiracular  zone  with  three,  corresponding  to 
the  first  gill  cleft ;  hyoid  zone  with  four,  in  the  region  of  the  second 
gill  cleft;  glossopharyngeal  zone  with  two;  occipital  zone  with  four. 

Eillian  observed  these  segments 
in  Balfour's  stages  F  and  J,  of 
Torpedo  ocellata. 

In  later  stages  Van  Wijhe, 
82.1,  whose  results  have  been 
verified,  found  only  nine  seg- 
ments. The  number  is  presuma- 
bly reduced  cliiefiy  by  abortion, 
but  partl^j  also  by  fusion.  Van 
Wijhe's  segments  are  as  follows : 
The  first  or  prsB-oral  is  identical 
with  Balfour's  prsB-mandibular 
cavity;  and  it  is  identified  by 
Killian  with  his  oral  zone ;  it  is 
possible  that  the  first  segment  of 
the  oral  zone  is  identical  with 
the  "  new"  head  cavity  described 
by  Julia  B.  Piatt,  91.2;  Van 
Wijhe's  first  segment  is  small 
and  acquires  its  cavity  late,  being 
solid  after  the  remaining  eight 
myotomes  have  developed  their 
cavities;  it  is  connected  by  a 
short  band  of  cells  across  the 
;'  '^isf ^^phaiic   median  line  with  its  fellow  of  the 


oephalic   ganglia   and   nerves 
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Fig.  118.  —Head  of  an  Embryq^of  Torpedo  Ucel 
lata,  in  Balfour's  S 
oephalic 
pranitiTe 
ments; 
or  first 
circle  below  I  and  U  indicates  the  optic  vcasicic.      t  xi     ii     x       ~j. 

After  Killian.  disappears;  the  first  segment  pro- 

duces four  muscles,  the  rectus 
superior,  intemus,  and  inferior,  and  the  obliquus  superior.  The 
second  or  mandibular  segment  (Balfour's  mandibular  cavity)  cor- 
responds with  Eillian's  mandibular  zone;  its  cavity  disappears 
in  Balfour's  stage  O ;  it  produces  the  muscles  of  mastication ;  ac- 
cording to  Killian,  it  is  produced  by  the  fusion  of  three  segments. 
The  third  segment  seems  also  to  be  the  product  of  the  fusion  of  three 
primitive  segments  of  Killian's  spiracular  zone;  its  cavity  has  a 
communication  through  the  hyoid  arch  with  the  ventral  ccelom 
(pericardial  cavity).  The  fourth  segment  corresponds  in  position 
over  the  second  or  hyoid  gill  cleft  with  the  three  segments  of  Kil- 
lian's hyoid  zone  (Dohm's  eleventh  to  thirteenth  segments).  The 
fifth  segment  corresponds  to  the  two  segments  of  Killian's  glosso- 
pharyngeal zone.  Killian's  four  occipital  segments  all  persist  inde- 
pendently of  one  another  to  constitute  Van  Wijhe's  sixth  to  ninth 
segments,  which  I  think  are  to  be  further  identified  with  the  four 
temporarily  present  hypoglossal  or  occipital  segments  which  Froriep 
has  discovered,  86.1,  in  amniote  embrj'os.  Van  Wijhe  regarded 
nine  as  the  total  maximum  number  of  segments  in  the  vertebrate 
head,  and  sought,  89.2,  to  identify  nine  corresponding  segments  in 
Amphioxus. 
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That  a  series  of  coelomatic  cavities  exist  in  the  head  of  the  am- 
phibian embryo  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  first  observed  by  Scott 
and  Osborn,  79. 1.  Houssay,  90. 1,  has  sought  to  identify  the  num- 
ber of  cephalic  myotomes  in  the  axolotl.  He  accepts  the  idea  of 
the  exact  correspondence  between  the  branchial  pouches  and  the  myo- 
tomes in  segmental  order;  and  as  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  gill 
pouch,  which  corresponds  to  the  auditory  nerve  and  aborts  during 
embryonic  life,  and  further  regards  the  nose,  hypophysis,  and  mouth 
each  as  representing  a  separate  segment,  he  finds  that  there  must  be 
at  least  eleven  segments  in  the  head  of  the  axolotl,  as  follows:  1, 
nose;  2,  hypophysis;  3,  mouth;  4,  "event;"  5,  hyo-mandibular ;  G, 
hyoid;  7,  ear;  8,  first  branchial;  0,  second;  10,  third;  11,  fourth 
branchial;  for  each  of  these  he  assumes  a  separate  myotome.  He 
has  actually  obser\'ed,  90. 1,  the  nine  somites  corresponding  to  those 
described  by  Van  Wijhe  (see  alxwe),  and  further  claims  to  have 
found  evidence  that  the  second  and  third  of  these  are  both  really 
double,  thus  identifying  eleven  mesomeres,  which,  he  says,  91.1, 
5>^y  appear  in  the  following  order : 

IniHisition 1        2        3        4        5        6        7        8        9      10      11 

In  time 1        2      11       10        6        3        4        5        7        8        9 

Or  iu  groups 1'       2        3'      2"      1'       1"     2"     3'     4"     5'     6" 

Van  Bemmelen,  89.1,  254,  in  a  superb  reconstruction  of  the  head 
of  a  snake  embryo,  shows  three  myotomes  l)elonging  to  the  eyelmll, 
but  gives  no  information  concerning  them,  and  represents  no  other 
myotomes  in  the  head  until  the  hypoglossal  region  with  its  four 
myotomes  is  reached.  A.  Oppel,  90.1,  describes  the  cephalic  seg- 
ments in  Anguis  embryos;  he  has  recorded  the  presence  of  Van 
Wijhe's  first  to  third  and  sixth  to  ninth  segments. 

The  splanchnocoelo  of  the  head  becomes  the  pericardial  cavity  of 
the  adult;  its  mesothelium,  where  it  covers  the  heart,  gives  rise  to 
the  cardiac  muscle,  and  it  is  supposed  to  extend  between  the  gill 
pouches  to  produce  the  muscles  of  the  branchial  arches.  Along  the 
level  of  the  branchial  pouches  the  splanchnocoele  becomes  in  part 
divided,  as  fii-st  showni  by  Balfour,  78.3,  into  a  scries  of  separate 
cavities  by  the  outgi'owth  of  the  giU  pouches  and  the  union  of  the 
entcxlerm  of  each  pouch  with  the  ectoderm.  Each  of  these  cavities 
has  an  elongated  form  fuid  communicates  on  the  dorsal  side  with  a 
myotome,  and  on  the  ventral  side  with  the  i)ericanlial  cavity  (Van 
Wijhe,  82. 1,  Van  Bemmelen,  90. 1).  We  may  distinguish,  there- 
fore, the  mandibular  coelom,  the  hyoi<l  ccelom,  and  the  branchial 
ci^tlom  (one  cavity  in  each  gill  arch).  The  connection  of  the  cavities 
of  the  arches  with  l)oth  the  myotomes  and  i)ericardial  cavity  is  ap- 
parently lost,  but  as  to  the  8ei)iiration  there  are  no  definite  observa- 
tions. The  actual  cavities  in  the  arches  are  soon  obliterated,  but 
their  mesothelial  walls  i^ei-sist  and  produce  the  branchial  muscles ; 
compare  Chapter  XXI. 

Division  of  the  Primitive  Segments.— The  primitive  seg- 
ments very  early  divide,  each  into  two  parts — the  myotome  (proto- 
vertebra  of  authors)  next  the  metlullary  canal,  and  the  smaller 
nephn)i(>t)u'  {inienuediate  masH^  Kolliker's  Mittelplatte)  ;  next  the 
lateral  plates  or  mesothelium  of  the  splanchnoccele.  Fig.  110.     The 
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division  is  evidently  indicated  as  soon  as  the  primitive  segments  are 
formed,  the  thicker  proximal  end  being  destined  for  the  myotome, 
the  thinner  distal  end  for  the  nephrotome ;  the  latter  originally  unites 
the  myotome  with  the  lateral  plates,  hence  its  name  of  '*  intermediate 
cell  mass'' ;  as  its  principal  function  is  to  develop  the  nephridia  it 
may  be  more  conveniently  named  the  vephrotome,  as  proposed  bv 
Ruckert,  88.1. 

The  nephrotome  has  to  separate  from  the  splanchnocoelic  meso- 
thelium  (lateral  plates)  on  the  one  side  and  the  myotome  upon  the 
other  Unfortunately  this  double  separation  has  been  as  yet  very 
inadequately  studied,  except  in  the  case  of  elasmobranchs,  where 
the  development  of  the  nephridia  has  been  carefully  investigated; 
for  details  compare  Chapter  XI.  In  Bombinator  a  groove  appears 
on  the  ectodermal  side  and  gradually  deepens  until  it  separate  the 
myotome  from  the  rest  of  the  mesoderm ;  this  groove  does  not  pass 
through  in  the  shortest  direction,  but  extends  obliquely  upward,  A. 
Goette,  75.1,213.  The  nephrotome  loses  its  connection  with  the 
myotome  relatively  early,  but  retains,  at  least  in  some  segments,  the 
connection  with  the  lateral  plates  for  some  time  longer  in  most 
elasmobranchs  and  amphibians  throughout  life,  but  in  anmiota  only 
during  embryonic  stages.  The  exact  histological  changes  by  which 
the  nephrotome  serv^es  its  double  connections  are  still  unknown.  A. 
Goette,  90. 1,  4i),  states  that  in  Petromyzon  the  isolation  of  the  neph- 
rotome takes  place  in  the  front  end  of  the  body  when  the  mesoderm 
has  a  well-developed  coelom,  but  in  the  rear  part  while  the  meso- 
derm has  no  coelom  either  in  the  vertebral  or  lateral  plates. 

C.  Rabl,  89.2,  has  directed  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
elasmobranchs  there  is  a  special  outgrowth  of  the  wall  of  the  primi- 
tive segments  on  the  side  nearest  the  chorda  and  from  the  point 
where  the  nephrotome  joins  the  myotome,  Fig.  122.  This  out- 
growth* is  the  beginning  of  the  inesench3nna,  and  recurs,  of  course, 
segmentally,  so  tliat  the  term  sclerotome  may  l>e  applied  to  it,  but 
all  trace  of  segmental  division  is  very  soon  lost,  nor  does  the  seg- 
mental origin  of  the  axial  niosenchyma,  which  is  developed  from 
these  outgrowths,  determine  the  subsequent  morphological  differen- 
tiation, so  far  iis  yet  knoA\Ti.  Rabl  likens  this  outgrowth  to  an 
evagination,  and  points  out  that  the  cavity  of  the  nephrotome  pres- 
ents a  slight  diverticulum  at  first,  where  the  outgrowth  takes  place. 
He  compcires  this  evagination  with  the  evagination  at  a  corresponding 
point  in  Amphioxus,  which  has  been  described  by  Hatschek,  88.1, 
and  is  said  to  grow  up  between  the  myotome  and  the  medulla;  in 
Amphioxus,  however,  the  cells  retain  an  epithelial  character,  while 
in  the  vertebrate  they  are  mesenchjTnal ;  but  as  no  strict  line  can  be 
drawn  between  these  two  types  of  tissue,  the  histological  difference 
cannot  be  held  to  invalidate  the  homology  drawn  by  Rabl. 

The  cavity  of  the  primitive  sefjment  varies  greatly  in  the  various 
classes  of  vertebrates.  In  the  primitive  forms,  Petromyzon,  Am- 
phibians, etc.,  the  myotomic  portion  is  wedge-shapeil,  api)earing 
triangular  in  cross-section,  and  considerably  wider  than  the  cavity 
of  the  nephrotome.  In  elasmobranchs,  ct\  C.  Rabl,  89.2,  Taf.  X., 
Figs.  1-0,  a  similar  diffei'ence  exists  at  first,  but  very  soon  the  two 

•Coinparo  Rubl,  I.e.,  "Moriih.  Jh. ,''xv. ,  Tuf.  x.,  Fi>?.  4,  »k. 
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walls  of  the  myotome  come  close  together,  Fig.  122,  obliterating  the 
cavity;  the  nephrotomic  portion,  on  the  contrary,  widens  meanwhile. 
In  Lepidosteus  the  medullary  and  entodermal  sides  of  the  myotome 
are  represented  as  several  layers  of  cells  thick  by  Balfour  and 
Parker,  82.1,  PL  23,  Figs  2vS,  29,  so  that  the  myotome  appears 

Eartly  filled  with  cells  belonging,  however,  to  its  inferior  wall.  We 
ave  in  this  case  perhaps  a  transition  to  the  amniote  structure,  in 
which  the  encroachment  of  cells  is  so  great  that  no  distinct  cavity 
can  be  recognized  in  the  myotome.  Fig.  116;  and  since  the  nephro- 
tomic cavity  appears  very  late,  it  results  that  in  the  amniota  there 
is  no  distinct  cavity  whatsoever  in  the  primitive  segments,  though 
there  is  a  cavity  later  in  both  the  myotome  and  nephrotome. 

The  primitive  aortje  lie  close  below  the  myotomes  on  each  side, 
Figs.  119,  122,  161,  105;  a  glance  at  any  of  these  will  show  the 
reader  that  the  mesoderm  derived  from  the  myotome  from  the  very 
first  comes  into  contact  with  and  soon  envelops  the  medullary  tube, 
Mdy  the  notochord,  Cfe,  and  the  aorta,  Ao,  and  also  reaches  over 
part  of  the  entodermal  wall  of  the  archenteron. 

Shape  of  the  Myotome. — As  described  above,  the  myotome, 
when  first  formed  and  even  before  it  is  separated  from  the  nephro- 
tome, appears  more  or  less  nearly  square  in  surface  views  and  trian- 
gular in  cross-section.  Very  s(X)n  it  enlarges  in  Amphibia  and 
amniota,  so  as  to  appear  square  in  section  also,  Fig.  119.  The  cavity 
in  Amphibia  is  very  distinct  and  the  epithelial  character  of  the  walls 
well  marked ;  but  in  all  amniota,  so  far  i\s  known,  the  cavity  at  this 
stage  is  still  obliterated  by  the  core  of  cells  (Remak's  Unrirbelkern), 
By  the  assumption  of  the  cuboidal  shape  the  myotome  becomes  more 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  intermediate  mass  or  nephrotome,  and 
as  the  lateral  or  main  coelom  has  been  exiwinding  during  the  same 
period,  there  is  established  a  space  alxDve  the  n(^phrotome  and  be- 
tween the  myotome  and  the  lateral  plates.  It  is  in  this  space  that 
the  primitive  longitudinal  duct  of  the  urogenital  system,  Fig.  116, 
Tr.(/.,  is  situatetl  as  H(x>n  as  dev(»loped — a  fact  which  led  many  writers 
U)  attribute  the  origin  of  the  duct  to  a  differentiation  of  the  interme- 
diate cell  mass. 

Differentiation  of  the  Myotome. — AVo  can  distinguish  three 
steps  in  the  differentiation:  1,  ])rcxluction  of  mesenchyma  fivm  the 
inner  wall  of  the  myotome.  Fig.  119;  'i,  production  of  the  true 
nuiscle  i)late.  Fig.  120;  li,  conversion  of  tho  outer  wall  into  niesen- 
chyma  to  form  the  dermal  layer.  Fig.  121. 

The  pr<Hluction  of  niesenchynia  from  the  inner  wall  begins  very 
early,  and  is  marked  by  a  l(>os(»ning  and  moving  apjirt  of  the  meso- 
thelial  cells  imtil  the  entire  inner  wall,  at  least  in  amniota,  is  con- 
verted into  tissue  of  the  mesenchymal  type,  Fig.  119,  mes.  Owing 
to  the  moving  apart  of  the  cells  the  tissue  occui)ies  a  large  space  and 
fills  up  the  myotomic  cavity.  While  the  metamorphosis  is  going  on 
the  cells  multiply  ra])idly.  The  c<^urse  of  this  change  of  the  inner 
wall  has  been  carefully  studied  by  W.  Hea])e,  86.2,  in  the  mole,  by 
R.  Bonnet,  89.1,  45-5."),  in  the  sh(»e]),  and  by  Erik  Miiller,  88.1,  in 
the  chick.  Miiller  has  further  demonstrated  that  the  muscular  en- 
velope of  the  aorta  comes  from  the  mesenchyma  produced  by  the 
iuTier  myotomic  wall.      In  elasmobranchs,   according  to  C.   Rjibl, 
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89. 2,  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  myotome  very  early 
shows  the  differentiation  of  muscle  fibres,  the  cells  retaining  the 
mesothelial  type.  Fig.  122,  and  the  mesenchyma  is  produced  only 


from  that  part  of  the  inner  wall,  which  is  nearest  the  nt^phrotome 
{Mitfelplaffe  of  Remak) ;  in  elasniobrancliR.  therefore,  the  mesen- 
chyma appears  more  as  an  outgrowth  from  one  [viint — a  fact  wliirU 
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leadB  Babl  to  a  signiiicant  comparison  with  Amphioxua,  as  stated 
above.  In  amniota  the  persistence  of  the  outgrowth  is  indicated  1^ 
the  fact  that  the  metamorphosis  of  tlie  mesothelium  of  the  inner  wall 
begins  near  the  uephrotome;  it  spreads,  however,  rapidly,  so  that 
nearly  the  entire  wall  undergoes  the  transformation.  Myownobser* 
vations  are  incomplete,  but  they  indicate  that  in  amniota  the  differ- 
entiation of  myotomic  muscles  invariably  follows  later.  Where  the 
inner  wall  jo'ns  tl  e  outer  the  cells  reta'n  the  mesothelial  arrange- 
ment for  a  very  cont.  derable  per  od  (see  F  gs   11 1  and  121). 

The  muscle  plate  p  oper  ar  ses  from  cells  of  the  inner  wall  next 
the  myotomic  cavitj    or  we  may  say — s  nee  the  cav  ty  is  obliterated 


— fr       tl  e  cell      oan>st  tl  t           11      The  cell    become  elongated 

p(r  llel      tl    tleln^,t    I  1    \       f  tl  e  c    b         tin.  I'^o,  j/-  the 

I      I      ilso    lo  gate       tl  I   x.  t         tl        be    miug  ovuJ,  and 

HS  si  o    n        tl  e  t  mir    tl  1      t        tl  e  cl   ik,  larger  than 

tl  e         le    b(  tl      t  tl  1  Id  r    J,         e     h      a      »■«,  and  of  the 

outer  n     t               II    f  Tl                  1       f  tl  e  n  er  wall,  mes,  is 

the  s  le  oto        of            t  (I  rm.          rt  r        t  co  ■^ists  of   mesen- 
ch  -m  1       11       II   art    o«       t  rt*l    separateil  fr       the  parts  of  the 
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myotome  which  are  Btill  mesothelial.  Whitu  the  muscle-plate  is 
forming  the  meseuchyma  merges  with  it,  but  gradually  it  oecomes 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  muscle  cells.  The  nmscle-plate  is  con- 
tinuous at  its  edge  with  the  outer  wall,  Cm,  and  retains  the  continu- 
ity for  a  very  long  period.  The  muscle-plate  and  outer  mesothelium 
now  form  a  single  and  highly  characteristic  structure,  familiar  to 
all  embryologists ;  the  structure  is  a  double  plate,  which  takes  an 
oblique  position  in  the  embryo;  as  seen  in  cross-sections  the  double 
plate  descends  from  near  the  dorsal  border  of  the  medullar}'  tube 
downward  and  outward  toward  the  somatopleure. 

The  next  change  Is  the  production  of  mesenchjTaa  from  the  outer 
wall;  the  cells  of  the  mesothelium  move  asunder  until  they  come  to 
lie  quite  far  apart,  Fig.  131,  Cii,  forming  from  the  start  a  much 


Fio,  lai.— Trauwenie  Swtton  thn>UKh  th'- 
8sT«i1y  Hours,    itti,  mh'.  Mpwnuh;iii(i  of  ini 


Uljfwr  Part  of  a  Myotome  of  a  Chlok 
A,  uicHOtbHlIa]  iHirtlono'l  Die  iiiyoli: 

villi.   ^H.  iiirrvu\;i  I J 11  IB    ivutini  iiuiii    uuwi    ^dll    of  [UyOtOlUe:   Mil,   M1ll)lcLf-J)]atl.\ 

'hlch  are  uiuvb  clearer  In  the  iirvinratloo  thao  in  Ihe  ePKnttlUK.     x  HIU  dlama. 


IK  Burlace  of  the  inrdullary 


looser  tissue  than  did  the  mesenchyma  from  the  inner  wall;  but  at 
this  stage,  Fig.  Til,  the  inner  mesenchyma,  mp.t,  is  spreading  around 
the  medullary-  canal,  and  as  it  spreads  assumi^  also  a  looser  texture. 
The  mesothelium,  iiisth,  still  persists  Jiround  the  four  mai^ns  of 
the  double  plate,  apparently  as  an  organ  to  produce  cells  to  lie  added 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  muscle  platt'  pro]>er,  3fn,  on  the  other  to  the 
cutis  (dermal  mesenchymii),  Cn.  In  sections  the  mesothelium  usu- 
ally makes  a  U-ahaped  figure,  which  in  highly  characteristic  of  iill 
vertebrate  embryos. 

In  the  primitive  vertebrates  as  exemplified  by  Petromyzon  (Goette, 
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90.1,  Taf.  VI.,  Figs.  00-03),  the  flatteiietl  myotome  consists  of  two 
closely  appressed  epithelial  plates  with  a  narrow  fissure  between 
them  and  passing  over  at  their  edges  into  one  another ;  the  upper 
edge  of  the  myotome  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  dorsal  margin  of 
the  medulla ;  the  myotome  inclines  obliquely  outwanl  and  downward 
and  has  its  lower  edge  on  the  level  of  the  archenteric  cavity ;  the 
outer  layer  of  epithelium  is  the  thinner,  while  the  inner  layer  is  con- 
siderably thickened ;  as  the  myotome  develops  farther  this  difference 
between  the  two  layers  increases. 

The  amphibian  myotomes  resemble  verj-  closely  those  of  Petromy- 
zon,  but  soon  come  to  differ  from  them  by  the  midtiplication  of  cells 
of  the  inner  layer  (A.  Goetto,  75.1,  m\  Figs.  138-140),  which  be- 
comes several  c(Jls  thick  and  loses  at  the  same  time  its  distinctly 
epithelial  character  in  the  inner  i)art  of  the  layer,  though  it  ret^iins  it 
in  the  outer  i>art,  there  remaining,  on  the  side  nearest  the  entoderm, 
a  single  row  of  cells  in  epithelial  form,  so  that  we  have  here  a  con- 
dition established  secondarily  which  in  the  amniota  exists  almost 
from  the  start — namely,  a  core  of  looser  cells  filling  the  myotomic 
cavity,  but  belonging  to  the  ent<xlermal  side;  it  is  at  this  stage  that 
in  Bombinator  the  myotome  separates  from  the  remaining  mesoderm. 
In  later  stages  the  amphibian  myotome  gives  off  from  prol)ably  all 
parts  of  its  wall  cells  to  form  part  of  the  mesen(*h}nna.  while  the  cells 
which  remain  form  the  definite  muscle-plate. 

Origin  of  the  Mesenchyma. — The  first  author  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  mesenchyma  to  the  primitive  mosothclium  was  Alex- 
ander Goette,  who  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  in  his  great  work  on 
the  '*  Unke,  "75.1.  Goette  designates  tlie  m(»senchyma  as  Bihlu  nqa- 
getrehey  and  seems  to  me  to  have  hoen  the  fii*st  to  fully  recognize  the 
morphological  significance  of  the  tissue.  But  his  work  has  not  hith- 
erto received  its  deserved  attention.  Scatti'red  through  numerous 
special  pajwrs  are  isolated  observations  which  might  be  profitably 
collated,  and  which  suffice  to  show  that  the  mesenc^hyma  arises  from 
the  mesothelium.  In  spite  of  this  the  brothers  Hertwig  advanceil, 
81. 1,  as  stated  previously,  p.  155,  the  theory  that  the  two  mesodermal 
tissues  are  of  different  origin — a  theory  which  we  now  know  to  be 
fals<s  iis,  indeed,  was  i)roved  by  Goette  six  years  lx>f(>re  the  Hertwigs' 
theorj'.  That  all  parts  of  th(}  niescHlenn  have  a  common  origin  was 
the  view  of  the  older  enibrvologists,  and,  in  fact,  the  differentiation 
of  the  middle  layer  was  in  the  main  correctly  given  by  Remak, 
50. 1.  The  unity  of  the  mesoderm  has  always  lx>en  maiiitaine<l  by 
Kolliker  in  his  text-lxM^ks  and  ai*ticlt»s,  one  of  which,  84.4,  contains 
a  series  of  well-founded  criticisms  of  othiT  views  and  a  sufficient 
defence  of  his  own.  RcK*ently  tin*  origin  of  the  mesenchyma  has 
Ijeen  si)eci ally  investigated  by  H.  Ziegler,  C.  88.1,Rabl,  89.2,  and 
Van  Wijhe,  89. 1,  in  elasmobranchs,  and  by  R.  Bonnet,  89. 1,  in  the 
sheep.  # 

The  mesenchyma  rises  from  cells  thrown  off  from  the  mesothelium. 
Tlie  entire  mesothelium  participates  in  this  ])rocess,  but  not  to  an 
eciual  degrees  nor  at  the  same  time  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  first  i)art  to  prcKluce  the  mesenchymal  cells  in  elasmobranchs  is 
the  splanchnic  leaf  nt  the  jK)int  where  the  nephrotome  unites  with 
the   myotome;  at  this  i)oint,  as  stated  above,   there  are  traces  of 
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an  evagination.  A  little  later,  Fig.  132,  the  outer  wall  of  the 
myotome  throwB  off  cells  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  much  less  active  emigration  is  going  on  from  the  ne- 
phrotome,  while  it  is  not  until  much  later  that  the  walls  of  the 
splanchnoccele  contrihute  to  the  mesenchyua.  Whether  the  meso- 
derm of  the  area  vasculosa,  in  which  there  is  at  first  no  ccelom,  con- 
tributes directly  to  the  mesenchyma 
is  uncertain;  it  certainlj'  produces 
(see  Chapter  X.)  the  blood-vessels, 
and  whether  the  vessels  ought  to  be 
considered  as  meseuchjina  or  as  a 
-Gl  distinct  tissue  is  still  under  debate. 
An  excellent  diagram  illustrating 
the  mesothelial  sources  of  the  mes- 
enchyma is  given  by  H.  Ziegler, 
88.1.  Taf.  XIII..  Fig.  1.  For  am- 
phibians we  have  Goette's  detailed 
■  account;  the  mesenchyma  arises 
from  all  parts  of  the  luesothelium, 
the  cells  moving  off  from  their  epi- 
thelial union  but  remaining  con- 
nected together  by  short  thick  pro- 
cesses, wliich  are  never  numerous, 
though  variable  in  numlxjr ;  the  cells 
all  contain  a  great  deal  of  deuto- 
plasm;  aa  development  prc^^i^sses 
the  yolk  grains  disappear,  the  cells 
become  entirely  protoplasmatic,  and 
the  number  of  intercellular  processes 
increases,  the  processes  at  the  same 
time  becoming  finer  and  longer. 
There  are  regional  distinctions  in 
the  density  nf  the  tissue,  which  are 
constant.  The  tissue  increases  by 
additions  fi-om  the  mesothelium  dur- 
ing a  certain  period,  and  continu- 
ously hj'  the  proliferation  of  its  own 

with  Forty.    CClls.       GoCttC    also,  75.1,  4!)T-4!t8, 

'wTMfSu'h  iissprts  that  after   the    circulation 

luyRmuvr;  »i.  oniainiOTitteRuiKli'on:  J/tf.    begins   leUCOCyteS    IcaVC    the    bloO<I- 

'E^?e"l:«;leS^;!3«!°,;U.^r"™tS"«*i;;  vessels  and  are  transformed  into 
AKeTr  ^^fyp^""^"-  ■"*•  ■^"*'««^'  Bildiing>tffencb.tzellt'n:  he  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  offer  sufficient  pioof 
to  justify  this  assertion.  Goette  attributes.  I.e.,  4'Xi,  the  moving 
ing  ajtart  of  the  cells,  not,  as  seems  to  me  most  reasonable,  to  their 
own  growth,  but  to  the  accumulation  of  intercellular  fluid,  which  he 
assumes  to  l>e  producetl  by  transfusion  from  the  archenteron.  In 
maininalH  and  birds  the  niiuiuer  in  which  the  myotome  contributes 
to  the  mesenchyma  is  now  prettv-  thoroughly  imderstood,  but  the 
share  taken  by  the  nephrotome  and  lateral  plates  has  still  to  1k!  ascer- 
tained. In  Ixith  classes  the  metamor{}ho3is  of  the  outer  wall  occui-s 
much  later  than  that  of  the  inner  wall,  which  very  early  becomes 
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coDBiderablj  thickened  hy  the  multiplication  of  its  cells.  Heape, 
86.2,  deecribeB  the  process  in  the  mole  nearly  in  the  following  words: 
The  myotomes  at  Heape'a  stage  H  commence  first  in  the  anterior 
r^ion,  and  gradually  jissuming  the  same  relations  posteriorly,  to 
divide  into  two  portions,  an  outer  arched  epithelial  portion  and  a 
thicker  inner  portion  composed  of  anastomosing  cells  of  distinctly 
mesencbj'mal  type,  which  give  rise  to  the  axial  mesenchyma,  and 
participate  in  the  formation  of  the  definite  muscle-plate.  The  myo- 
tomic  cavity  is  very  marked.  In  the  next  stage  (J)  the  anterior 
myotomes  exhibit  still  further  changes ;  the  inner  layer  has  grown 
very  considerably,  and  the  row  of  its  cells  next  the  cavity  are  .more 
closely  packed  and  so  have  assumed  the  epithelial  form,  while  the  re- 
mainder nf  the  layer  presen'es  the  anastomosing  character  of  the  cells ; 
the  inner  layer  of  the  myotome  is  therefore  separated  into  its  two 
parts:  the  epithelial  part  becomes  continuous  with  the  outer  layer, 
and  the  two  epithelia  together  constitute  the  so-called  double  muscle- 
plate.  Although  arising  from  separate  segments  the  axial  meseu- 
I'hyma  loses  almost  immetliately  every  trace  of  segmental  arrange- 
ment, and  there  is  no  real  proof  that  its  segmental  origin  has  direct 
intluonce  uiH>n  the  segmental  arrangement  of  the  vertebral  and  other 
structures  differentiated  later  from  the  mesenchyma.  Ultimately,  as 
in  other  vertebrates,  the  entire  outer  layer  is  converted  into  mesen- 
chyma. which  forms  the  dennal  layer,  R.  Bonnet,  89.1,  5i. 

Comparison  with  Amphioxus.— Hatschek's  observations, 
88.1,  on  the  differentiation  of  the  mesoderm  of  Amphioxus  show- 
that  there  are  many  striking  resemblances 
with  the  hist<>ry  of  the  vertebrate  meso- 
derm as  given  alxive.  The  mesoderm  con- 
sists at  first  of  a  series  of  paired  mesothe- 
hal  sacs;  the  ventral  portions  of  the  sacs 
fuse  into  a  continuous  splancbnocixle ;  in 
a  larva  several  weeks  old  the  inner  wall  of 
the  dorsal  segments  is  a  thick  epithelium, 
which  produces  the  muscles  on  the  inner 
or  entodermal  side  of  the  caHtj*  of  the 
segment  {myoc<ele  of  Hatschek);  the  me- 
sothelium  becomes  a  thin  pavement  epi- 
thelium. After  about  three  months  of 
pelj^c-life,  the  larva  changes  into  Am- 
phioxus and  takes  to  the  sand.  At  this 
time  the  lower  edge  of  the  segment  is 
foxind  to  have  formed  a  diverticulum, 
which  stretches  upward  beween  the  mus- 
cles on  the  one  side  and  the  meiiuUa  on 
the  other.  The  segments  have  also  ex- 
tended into  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  and 
have  there  formed  cavities.  These  rela-  ■ 
tions  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
diagram.  Fig.  I:i3,  after  Hatschek.  The 
points  of  special  interest  to  us  are  four:  1,  the  formation  of  the 
splanchnocoele  by  the  fusion  of  segmental  cavities;  2,  the  develop- 
ment o£  the  muscles  exclusively  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  secon- 
14 
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daxy  segments ;  3,  the  absence  of  differentiation  in  the  outer  layer 
of  the  segment ;  4,  the  outgrowth  of  mesothelium  passing  upward 
between  the  muscular  layers  and  the  axial  structures,  medulla,  and 
notochord.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  four  peculiarities  recur  in 
the  true  vertebrates,  though  masked  principally  by  the  fact  that  the 
outer  layer  of  the  segment  and  the  epiaxial  diverticulum  both  lose, 
the  former  gradually,  the  latter  almost  from  the  start,  all  trace  of 
epithelial  structure,  and  become  converted  into  mesenchyma.  Of 
course  the  assumption  that  the  vertebrate  splanchnocoele  arises  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Amphioxus,  is  at  present  entirely  hyix)thetical. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE   BLOOD,  BLOOD-VESSELS,  AND    HEART. 

Thb  circulatory  system  is  developed  from  two  anlages  which  are 
at  first  independent.  The  heart  arises  in  the  cervical  region  of  the 
embryo ;  the  blood-vessels  and  first  blood-cells  in  the  extra-embryonic 
area  vasculosa ;  the  blood-vessels  subsequently  grow  into  the  embryo 
and  unite  with  the  heart.  The  heart  begins  to  beat  before  the  vessels 
are  connected  with  it,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  connection  is  established 
the  circulation  begins.  The  heart  contains  at  first  only  a  clear  fluid ; 
after  the  circulation  has  begun  blood-cells  come  in  through  the  ves- 
sels from  the  area  vasculosa.  The  first  blood-cells  have  a  reddish 
color  and  a  round  nucleus.  Somewhat  later  the  colorless  granular 
leucocytes  appear,  but  where  they  arise  is  uncertain.  In  all  verte- 
brates except  mammals  the  red  cells  persist  throughout  life,  but  in 
mammals  they  are  confined  to  the  foetal  period,  during  which  they 
are  gradually  replaced  by  the  non-nucleated  red-blood  globules  (plas- 
tids) .  Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the  nature  and  development  of 
the  blood,  because  the  great  majority  of  writers  have  ignored  the 
important  fact  that  the  mammalian  adult  blood-globules  are  a  new. 
actjuisition  of  that  class  and  are  not  homologous  with  the  red-blood 
corpuscles  of  other  vertebrates.  Mammals  have  three  kinds  of  blood 
corpuscles:  red  cells,  leucocytes,  and  the  adult  red  globules;  all  other 
vertebrates  have  two  kinds  only. 

An  immense  deal  has  been  written  on  the  development  of  the 
blood  in  the  embryo,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  question  in  em- 
brj'ology  which  has  been  so  much  studied  and  yet  left  with  such  a 
variety  of  opinions  as  to  its  right  answer.  In  the  following  pages  I 
have  endeavored  to  collate  what  seem  to  me  the  best-established 
results ;  but  until  some  one  subjects  the  literature  of  the  subject  to  a 
critical  revision,  based  on  a  thorough  comparative  investigation  of 
the  development  of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  throughout  the  ver- 
t^^brate  series,  we  can  hardly  expect  a  satisfactory  history  of  the 
embryonic  blood. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  the  primary  and  secondary  vas- 
cular anlages. 

I.  Blood-Vessels  and  Blood. 

Primary  Vasctdar  Anlages. — These  are  cords  of  cells  which 
api)ear  first  in  the  area  vasculosa  and  rapidly  extend  into  the  embryo; 
the  cords  form  a  network ;  scattered  clusters  of  cells  in  the  cords  very 
early  assume  the  hemoglobin  color  and  appear  as  reddish-yellow 
spots  which  have  long  been  known,  and  are  described  by  Pander, 
VonBaer,  28.2,  Remak,  50.1,  Prevostet  Lebert,  44.1,  and  others. 
We  owe  to  His,  68.1,  05-103,  the  first  exact  account  of  the  origin 
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of  blood-veBsels  in  the  cliick ;  since  then  the  studies  of  BiBse,  79. 1, 
Gotte,  74. 1,  Kolliker  {"  Entwickelung^jee."),  Balfour,73. 1,  J.  Koll- 
mann,  84.3,  Uekow,  87.1,  and  others  have  added  a  little  to  the 
descriptions  by  His.  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  the  blood  arises 
in  amniota  from  the  mesoderm  and  not  from  the  yolk,  as  was,  I  be- 
lieve, first  suggested  for  teleosts  by  Lereboullet  and  recently  by 
Ryder.  The  exact  history  of  the  first  blood-vessels  has  yet  to  be 
studied  in  other  amniota  than  the  chick. 

In  the  chick  the  distal  portion  of  the  mesoderm  has  no  coelomatic 
cavity  when  the  development  of  the  blood  begins;  the  mesoderm 
lies  close  against  the  entoderm  or  germinal  waU  (Keimuall).  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  two 
layers  has  leil  His  and 
others  to  consider  that 
theentodenn  or  yolk  gave 
off  the  cells  which  form 
the  mesoderm  of  the  area 
vasculoHJi.  This  portion 
I  of  the  mesoderm  was 
early  distinguished  by 
German  writers  under 
the  name  of  Gefiiss- 
achicht  or  vascular  l^er 
(f e u illet  angiopias' 
itmie),  and  has  been 
called  the  blood.  -  germ 
(Bluikeim) ;  by  His  it  is 
identified  as  a  st^^e  of 
the  parablnst,  see  Chap- 
,  ter  VI.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels 
is  a  reticulate  appearance 
of  the  layer,  which  can  be 
recognized  in  surface  views  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  and  rapidly  in- 
creases in  extent  and  distinctness  during  the  second  day  of  incubation. 
As  soon  as  there  are  several  primitive  segment.^  the  network  shows 
traces  of  coloration  in  irregularly  shaped  retldish-yellow  spots  which 
are  largest  smd  most  numerous  around  the  caudal  end  of  the  emhrj'o ; 
these  spots  are  the  so-called  blood-islands,  Fig.  124.  The  network 
appearance  is  due  to  thickenings  of  the  mesoderm,  as  is  evident 
from  sections.  The  two  primary  layers  are  separated  so  that  the 
mesodermic  thickenings  lie  between  them.  Between  the  thickenings 
are  irregular  lacuna?.  Fig.  124,  b  b,  which  are  only  partly  filled 
with  mesodermic  cells;  these  lacunie  bj' their  subsequent  expansion 
and  fusion  develop  during  the  latter  half  of  the  second  day  the  ccelom 
of  the  area  vasculosa,  and  always  so  that  the  thickenings  (or  blood- 
vessels) art;  on  the  entotlermal  side.  Fig.  12(i.  In  other  words,  as 
soon  as  the  two  leaves  of  the  mesoderm  are  differentiated  in  the  area 
vasculosa  the  blood-vessels  are  found  exclusively  in  the  sjilanclmic 
leaf.  In  the  sheep  they  appear  also  in  the  somatic  leaf,  R.  Bonnet, 
89. 1,  50,  or  future  amnion,  but  they  soon  disappear  and  never  con- 
tain  any  blood -corpuscles.      The  network  of   blood-vessels   of  the 
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vascular  area  form  at  first  a  thick  network  without  distinction  of  stem 
or  branch,  and  are  all  in  one  layer,  none  overlying  the  others  (EoUiber, 
■'  Gmndriss,"  p.  00),  Fig. 
1 25 ;  the  edgeof  tlie  area  ia 
marked  by  a  tjingle  large 
vessel  which  is  known  as 
the  vena,  or  better,  shins 
terminalis,  Fig.  I'iS,  vt. 
I  have  spoken  uf  vessels,  /t— 
but  up  to  this  time  the 
vascular  luilages  are 
solid.  The  vena  termi- 
nalis  persists  fur  some 
time  as  the  distal  boun- 
dary of  the  area,  while  it 
is  spreading  farther  and 
fartuerover  the  yolk,  but 
by  tlie  end  of  the  fourth 
day  it  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable as  a  distinct 
structure  (Prevost  et  Le- 
bert,  44.3,  240).  The 
vena  terminalis  ultimate- 
ly becomes  connected 
with  the  venous  system 

of   the  chick,  hut  in    rab-    Hiii-i  '■'  Funy  H'nuni.""p«r/M.  Slooiri'sianiU;'! 

bits  with  the  arterial  sya-  "'"""*   *>'"■«"""'«■■    x  «■""-- 
tem;  for  this  reason  tlio  term  sinus  is  to  be  preferred  tii  vena  as  ap- 
plied to  tliis  vessel. 

The  bloiHl-isltnidn  are  six>ts  wliere  thei-c  is  a  cluster  of  cells  which 
TCmiiin  attached  to  the  walls  of  t)ie  ves.scis  in  the  urcii  vasculosa  (see 
Fig.  120,  bl.  /«).  The  <'el]s  develop  lupincglobin  in  their  interior, 
heuce  the  clusters  have  a  nxldish  cnlor,  which  renders  the  islands 
very  conspicuous  in  surface  views  of  fitssh  specimens.  The  blood - 
islands  of  the  chick  a]>peHr  first  in  the  uiwi  ojiaca,  and  almost  imme- 
diately after  in  the  pellucida  also.  They  havts  at  first  a  roundetl  or 
bnmching  form.  Fig.  I'ii;  in  the  inner  part  of  the  layer  they  are 
small  and  stand  alone;  toward  the  periplicry  tlicy  are  larger,  closer 
set,  and  mon;  united  with  one  another;  their  developnmnt  is  greater 
iiround  the  caudal  end  of  the  embryo.  Tliey  are  situated,  chiefiy, 
at  the  nodes  of  the  vascidar  network.  When  the  solid  vascular 
cords  acquire  a  lumen,  thi;  islands.  Fig.  Vii\,  hi.  i-i.  remain  attached 
t^>  one  side  of  the  vessel,  like  a  thickening  of  its  wall.  The  cells  of 
the  inlands  idtimately  liecoino  free  hlotHl-corpuscles. 

Tlie  (/roirfh  of  ihe  primtin/  iiitliigrs  takes  phice  by  the  develop- 
ment of  buds  from  the  vessels  already  formetl,  as  first  slmwii  accu- 
rately by  Prevost  et  Lel»ert,  44.3,  ?:!!l;  these  bads  are  rounded  or 
{iiinted  and  elongated,  forming  as  it  were  spurs:  they  often  end  by 
meeting  one  another  and  uniting:  they  are  usually  hollow  from  the 
first,  and  after  they  met?t  one  another  or  an  adjacent  vessel,  the  cavi- 
ties Ijecomt!  continuous  and  thus  the  vascular  network  is  extendetl. 
A.  Ooette,  however,  maintains,  76. 1,  4'.C,  that  the  network  arrange- 
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ment  ezieta  from  the  start  in  all  vertebrates,  and  that  the  apparent 
budding  is  due  to  the  prt^rees  of  vascular  differentiation  into  in- 
different mesenchymal  cells. 

In  mamjnals    the  solid   primary'  anlages   appear  in  the  extra 

embryonic  area  vasculosa,  and  extend  later  into  the  embryo.     So 

far  as  known  to  me  there  has 

.    •      •(  Sn       f^  i°      ^'®®°  ^^  ^'®*  "**  exact  investiga- 

4"!Sl»Mffl  ■Jrt— ~  -S      tion  of  their  history.    They  pre - 

I'^KJW       -^^iii  i*     Bent  well-marked  blood -islands, 

which  are  thickenings  of  the 

mesoderm,  and  make  their  first 

appearance  in  rabbit  embryo  of 

the  eighth  day  just  before  the 

first  primitive  s^ments  (K61H- 

ker,"  Entwickelungsges.,"  'iW) , 

The  growth  of  the  network  in 

the  rabbit  by  the  formation  of 

solid  buds  which  become  hollow 

has  been  described  bv  Wisso- 

8kj-,  77.1. 

Growth  of  the  Veasels 
into  the  Embryo.— The  fact 
that  the  vessels  penetrate  the 
embrj'o  after  they  have  appeared 
in  the  area  vasculosa  was  fir^t 
discovered  by  His,  68.1,  (t!l, 
and  is  now  a  familiar  pheno- 
menon. It  is  evident  that  this 
penetration  may  take  place  in 
two  ways :  it  may  be  a  progres- 
sive differentiation  of  cells  al- 
ready present  (r/.  Goette,  76.1, 
5311).  or  it  may  be  an  actual  in- 
growth of  vaso- formative  tis- 
sue; the  balance  of  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, which  accordinglj',  follow- 
ing His  in  this  respect,  the  ma- 
°|i  jority  of  eml)rj-ol(^sts  have 
§5^  adopted.  In  the  chick  the  vas- 
|"^.S  ciilar  differentiation  extends 
I  Y^^  from  the  area  oiKica  to  the  area 
■■'  -  pellucida,  ami  thence  into  the 
_^ ,  _ ,  bodv  proper  of  the  cmbr^'o. 
C|  3  But  in  the  lizard  {Strahl,  Mar- 
?|  burg,  Sitzber.,  1S»3,  00-71)  the 
vessels  appear  first  in  the  an'a 
pellucida  and  thence  extend  into  the  area  opaca  and  the  embr^'o. 
The  entrance  of  the  vessels  into  the  embrj-o  chick  b^ins  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  day.  It  is  effected,  according  to  His,  68.1, 
99,  by  buds,  which  are  at  first  solid  cords,  and  grow  toward  the 
embryo,  uniting  as  they  extend   into  a  network;   the   hollowing 
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out  of  the  cords  likewise  progresses  centripetally.  The  penetrating 
vessels  follow  certain  prescribed  paths.  A  part  of  the  vessels  run 
along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  amnio-cardial  vesicles,  and  enter  into 
connection  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  heart  which  has  meanwhile 
been  developed — owing  to  the  early  separation  of  the  head  end  of  the 
embr>''o  from  the  yolk  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  heart  the  vessels 
can  reach  directly.  While  the  vessels  are  approaching  the  heart 
their  differentiation  into  various  sizes  is  going  on,  the  smallest  ones 
to  remain  as  capillaries,  the  larger  ones  to  become  arteries  or  veins ; 
this  differentiation,  which  has  yet  to  be  followed  step  by  step,  leads 
to  there  being  only  two  main  vessels,  the  so-called  omphalo-mesaraic 
veins,  which  actually  open  into  the  hind  end  of  the  heart.  Anotlier  set 
of  vessels  penetrates  along  the  splanchnopleure  of  the  rump  on  each 
side,  until  they  attain  the  small  space  l)etween  the  notochord,  myo- 
tome, and  entodenn,  where  they  fuse  (Turetig,  86.1),  so  as  to  form 
a  longitudinal  vessel,  the  anlage  of  the  aorta  desceitdeus^  which  is 
primitively  double.  The  aorta  appears  first  at  the  head  end  of  the 
rump  and  hence  its  development  progresses  backward ;  it  also  grows 
forwanl  over  the  heart,  l)onds  over  ventrally  just  behind  the  mouth, 
and,  passing  aromid  the  blind  end  of  the  vorderdarm,  approaches 
the  median  line  and  unites  with  the  cephalic  end  of  the  tubular 
heart.  An  utterly  different  history  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  namel}", 
from  the  median  dorsiil  wall  of  the  archenteron,  is  asserted  by  C. 
K.  Hoffmann,  82.1,  for  the  dog-fish.  The  heart  begins  to  beat 
before  the  vessels  unite  with  it ;  the  first'  blo<xl-cells  have  alreadv 
hoen  formed;  hence  as  soon  as  the  union  is  accomplished  the  blood- 
circulation  starts  up,  the  blood  passing  through  the  aorta  to  the 
rump,  thence  by  numerous  lateral  branches  to  the  area  vasculosa, 
and  returning  by  the  two  omphalo-mesiiraic  veins  to  the  heart.  The 
course  and  mo<lifications  of  the  primitive  circulation  are  descril^ 
and  figured  in  Chapter  XIV.,  on  the  germinal  area. 

Origin  of  the  First  Red  Blood-Cells.* — I  consider  it  prol>a- 
ble  that  the  red  blood-cells  of  all  vertebrates  arise,  as  h^is  been  main- 
tained byH.  Ziegler,  89.1,  by  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  lining 
of  the  vessels.  This  conclusion  is  based — I,  ujion  the  fact  that  in 
various  vertebrates,  notably  in  Ikjuv  fishes,  elasmobranchs,  and  all 
amniota,  certain  parts  of  the  vascular  system  are  at  first  solid  cords 
of  cells,  and  of  these  conTs  the  central  portion  lx»comes  blrKwl-cells, 
the  ]K»ripheral  portion  the  vascular  wall;  it  S(H?nis  to  me  that  the 
right  interpret4ition  is  to  regard  the  central  cells  its  l)elonging  with 
the  outer  cells,  and  therefore  etiuivalent  to  the  product  of  an  endo- 
thelial proliferation ;  t>,  upon  the  origin  of  red  cells  from  the  walls 
of  the  venous  ca])illaries  of  the  !)ony  marrow  of  binls  (J.  Denys, 
87.1).  In  all  these  cases  the  blood-cell  in  a  liberated  specialized 
endothelial  cell,  A.  Go(>tte  is  the  principiU  op]x>nent  of  this  view, 
and  has  maintained  that  in  Petromyzon,  80.1,  r»i>,  Amphibia,  76.1, 
5.58,  and  birds,  74.1,  18()-1J^(),  the  blood-cells  of  the  embryo  have  an 


♦It  is  sin^ilar  that  so  oIdhc  an  olMerveroA  Balfour  nhould  have  maintained,  as  h<»  did.  TS.1. 
that  tht^  h\ofn\-ci'\\n  of  saurorwida  are  metamorphoHed  nuclei,  and  this  view  is  still  adheml 
tr>  in  his  "ElemMits."  ad  ed.  IWW..  Balfour's  error  was  <lue  to  the  fa*rt  that  the  cells,  when  flmt 
wt  free,  hove  a  minimum  nuautity  of  jinitoplasm  around  the  nucleus,  ami  this  he  did  not  olMerve: 
tlie  nuclei  have  tt>o  at  first  a  very  distinct  larjfe  nucle«>his.  which  Balfour  \*TonKly  assumed  to 
represent  the  nucleus  of  the  future  corpuscle. 
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origin  different  from  the  endothelium,  the  former  arising  from  the 
yolk,  the  latter  from  the  mesoderm.  Although  Goette  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  embryological  observers,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  on 
this  point,  for  I  feel  satisfied  that  he  is  in  error  as  regard  the  chick, 
while  in  regard  to  the  lamprey  and  the  land  frogs  it  is  possible  that 
Qoette's  observations  are  incomplete — certainly  his  descriptions  are 
less  clear  than  those  of  the  origin  of  the  blood-cells  within  the  vas- 
cular anlages.  It  must  be  added  that  Davidoff  has  maintained, 
84. 1,  that  in  the  salamander  the  blood-cells  arise  from  the  surface 
of  the  yolk;  but  his  statements  need,  I  think,  verification. 

The  blood-cells  of  teleosfs  arise,  at  first  at  least,  in  certain  large 
vessels  within  the  embryo  (Wenckebach,  H.  Ziegler,  87.1,89.1, 
compare  also  H.  Ambert,  66.1),  which  are  formed  as  solid  cords,  the 
central  cells  of  which  are  metamorphosed  into  blood-corpuscles.  At 
the  time  the  circulation  begins  there  are  no  blood-vessels  over  the 
yolk,  but  definite  blood-channels,  which  are  merely  grooves  on  the 
yolk  or  passages  between  the  yolk  and  the  ectoderm ;  these  channels 
flubseciuently  acquire  mesenchymal  walls  when  the  mesoderm  grows 
out  over  the  yolk.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  earlj'  vitelline 
circulation  blood-cells  appear  over  the  yolk  before  there  are  blood- 
vessels, and  the  observation  of  this  fact  seems  to  have  led  several 
observers  to  the  error  of  attributing  the  origin  of  the  blood-cells  to 
the  yolk  or  the  superficial  layer  thereof  (Kupffer's  periblast) .  For  a 
synopsis  of  the  various  opinions  see  Mcintosh  and  Prince,  90.1, 
783-783.  In  elasmobranchs  (J.  KoUmann,  85.1,  297)  there  are 
mesodermal  blood-islands,  which  expand  and  unite,  forming  a  net- 
work in  the  area  opaca ;  the  vessels  are  at  first  solid,  the  central  cells 
become  blood-cells,  the  peripheral  cells  endothelial  walls ;  so  far  as 
observations  go  it  is  possible,  however,  that  all  the  cells  of  the  blood- 
islands  become  blood-cells,  and  that  the  endothelium  is  simply  an 
overgrowth  of  mesenchyma,  but  in  view  of  the  development  in  other 
vertebrates  this  possibility  has  little  probability.  The  development 
of  the  blood  in  reptiles  and  mammals  needs  thorough  study,  but  we 
know  that  it  is  closely  similar  to  that  in  birds.  In  the  chick^  as 
stated  above,  the  cells  of  the  blood-islands  form  the  first  blood-cells, 
and  this  statement  probably  applies  also  to  all  amniota. 

For  the  origin  of  blood-cells  in  the  embryo  see  the  following 
section. 

Secondary  Vascular  Anlages. — These  are  buds  which  arise 
from  the  vessels  already  present  in  the  embryo,  similar  to  the  buds 
already  described  in  the  area  vasculosa.  There  being  no  real  division 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  anlages  the  distinction  is  used 
merely  for  convenience  of  description.  The  secondarj^  anlages,  like 
the  primary,  give  rise  to  the  endothelium  of  the  wall  only ;  when  a 
vessel  becomes  an  artery  or  a  vein  the  media  and  adventitia  are 
added  by  differentiation  of  the  surrounding  mesenchyma.  The  sec- 
ondary anlages  can  l)e  found  in  mammals  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  during  embryonic  life,  and  even  after  birth,  and  in  Amphibia 
may  be  studied  during  the  larval  period ;  the  tail  of  tadpoles  being 
a  favorite  object  for  this  purpose  (Golubew,  69.1).  The  second- 
ary anlages  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  accurately  described  in 
batrachians  by  Prevost  et  Lebert,  44. 1 ;   they  were  followed  two 
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years  later  by  Kolliker,  46.2,  see  also  Qolubew,  69. 1,  Arnold,  71. 1, 
and  Ranvier's  "  Traite  technique,"  r»18,  G23.  In  mammals  they  have 
betin  well  described  by  Ranvier,  74.2^  E.  A.  Schafer,  74.1,  Kolliker 
(**  Entwickelungsges. /'  171,  "Gnmdriss,"  63),  and  others. 

The  secondary  anlages  appear  as  thom-shapeil  points  projecting 
more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  walls  of  capillaries  al- 
reaily  formed.  A.  Goette,  75. 1,  544,  has  maintained  that  these  are 
not  real  outgrowths,  but  differentiations  of  intercellular  processes 
present  ah  initio  in  the  mesenchyma.  These  point«  rapidly  elongate 
into  fine  threads,  which  may  join  the  wall  of  another  capillary  or 
the  tip  of  another  point ;  Golubew  states  that  when  two  points  imite 
in  the  frog,  they  overlap  and  then  unite  by  their  sides ;  while  the 
point  is  gTi^wing  the  cavity  of  the  parent  capillary  extends  into  the 
bas(»  of  the  point,  and  penetrates  farther  and  farther,  so  that  the 
thre^ul-like  point  becomes  gradually  enlarged  into  a  capillary  blood- 
vessel. The  capillaries  formed  in  this  way  show  a  marked  tendency 
to  form  loops. 

Very  similar  is  the  account  quoted  below  by  E.  A.  Schaeffer  in 
Quain's  ^*  Anatomy,"  ninth  edition,  II.,  198, 199) :  **  Within  the  body 
of  the  embrj'o  vessels  are  formed  in  like  manner  from  cells  belonging 
to  the  connective  tissue.  One  of  the  most  favorable  objects  for  the 
study  of  the  development  of  the  blood-vessels  and  their  contained 
blood-corpuscles  is  afforded  by  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  new- 
l)om  rat,  especially  those  parts  in  which  fat  is  being  deposited. 
Here  we  may  ol^serve  that  many  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
are  much  vacuolateil,  and  that  the  protoplasm  of  some  of  them  pre- 
sents a  decided  reddish  tinge.  In  others  the  red  matter  has  become 
condensed  in  the  form  of  globules  within  the  colls,  varying  in  size 
from  minute  sjx,»cks  to  spheroids  of  the  diameter  of  a  bl(K)d -corpuscle 
or  more.  At  some  parts  the  tissue  is  completely  studded  with  these 
cells,  each  containing  a  number  of  such  spheroids,  and  forming,  as 
it  w(»re,  *  nests' of  blocnl-cofpuscles  or  minute  *blcK  id-islands.'  After 
a  time  the  cells  Ijecome  elongated  and  pointed  at  tlu^ir  ends,  sending 
out  prfxresses  also  to  unite  with  neighboring  cells.  At  the  same 
time  the  vacuoles  in  their  interior  l)ecome  enlargCMl,  and  coalesc*e  t<^ 
funn  a  cavity  with  tho  cell  in  which  the  ivddish  globules,  which  are 
now  Incoming  disc-shai)e(l,  are  found.  Finally,  the  cavity  extends 
through  the  cell  jirocesses  into  those  of  neighlM)ring  cells  and  into 
those  sent  out  from  pre-existing  capillaries,  but  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive capiUary  network  is  often  formed  long  Ix^fore  the  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system  is  estiiblish*Ml.  Young  capilla- 
ries do  not  exhibit  the  well-known  lines  when  treat e<l  with  nitrate  of 
silver  for  the  differentiation  of  the  holloweil  cells  and  cell -processes 
into  flattened  cellular  elements  is  usually  a  sul)s(HiU(»nt  proc*ess.  The 
mode  of  extension  of  the  vascular  system  in  growing  parts  of  older 
animals,  as  well  as  in  morbid  new  fonnations,  is  (|uite  similar  to 
that  here  descrilKnl,  except  that  blo<Kl-corpuscles  are  not  developed 
within  the  cells  which  are  fonning  the  bl(K)d-vessels." 

The  devel(jpment  of  new  capillaries  in  the  manner  just  described 
also  takers  place  from  the  vessels  fonnwl  by  vasoformative  cells. 

Th(»  secondary  vascular  anlages  of  the  foetal  liver  have  been 
specially  studiinl  by  P.  Kuborn,  80.1;  they  correspond  to  the  so- 
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called  foetal  hepatic  giant  cells  of  early  authors,  and  give  rise  to 
vascular  walls,  red  cells,  and  later  (embryos  of  three  or  four  centi- 
metres) to  the  red  plastids,  compare  p.  221. 

Vasoformative  CSells. — In  aU  secondary  anlages  of  the  vessels 
we  have  outgrowths  of  vessels  already  present;  there  are  also  vessels 
developed  from  special  vasoformative  cells,  which  have  no  connection 
with  previous  vessels ;  the  origin  of  the  vasoformative  cells  has  still 
to  be  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  mesenchyma.  These  cells  were,  I  believe,  discovered  by 
L.  Ranvier  (74.2,  and  "Traite  technique,"  G25),  who  studied  them 
in  the  omentum  of  the  rabbit  before  and  after  birth.  He  found  small 
spots  of  milky  appearance,  which  he  designates  as  "  taches  lai tenses," 
and  which  contain  ordinary  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  fibrillaB, 
numerous  leucoc}i«s,  and  vasoformative  cells.  The  last,  in  rabbits 
from  two  to  eight  weeks  old,  are  finely  granular,  branching  often 
anastomosing,  elongated  cells  with  elongated  nuclei;  earlier  they 
are  scattered,  spindle-shaped  cells.  Soon  a  capillary  from  the  neigh- 
borhood grows  in  and  unites  with  the  vasoformative  network,  and 
thereupon  the  excavation  of  the  network  begins,  the  lumen  of  the 
capillary  gradually  extending  throughout  the  cluster  of  vasoforma- 
tive cells. 

Primitive  Blood- Vessels. — The  first  vessels  consist  merely  of 
a  wall  of  protoplasm  with  scattered  nuclei,  and  accordingly  are  all 
essentially  alike  in  structure;  the  first  differentiation  is  one  of  size 
only,  the  vessels  that  are  to  become  arteries  and  veins  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  calibre,  while  the  mesenchj- ma  around  them  is  still 
undifferentiated.  The  protoplasmatic  wall  in  cross-sections  of  a 
vessel  is  thick  enough  to  contain  a  nucleus.  The  next  step  in  devel- 
opment is  the  thinning  out  of  the  layer,  so  that  the  nuclei  become 
protuberant  as  in  the  adult  endothelium ;  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
toplasm becomes  divided  into  distinct  cell  territories,  and  intercellu- 
lar lines  arc>  developed  and  may  be  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  in  the  adult. 

The  vessels  grow  by  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  their  walls. 
^W.  Flemming,  80. 1,  has  sho^vn  that  in  the  capillaries  the  nuclei 
undergo  karj-okinetic  division,  and  that  the  division  of  the  proto- 
plasm takes  place  later. 

The  distribution  an<l  metamorphoses  of  the  principal  vessels  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

The  red  blood-cells  are  the  only  elements  contained  in  the 
blood  during  the  earliest  stages  of  the  vertebrate  embryo.  When 
the  circulation  begins  the  numl)er  of  corpuscles  is  small,  but  rapidly 
increases  there^ifter.  The  cells  are  at  first  round  (in  probably  all 
vertebrates) ;  in  the  chick  they  measure  from  8.3  to  12.5  /i.  The  nu- 
cleus is  large,  more  or  less  nearly  spherical,  and  surrounded  by  a  layer 
of  protoplasm  (Minot,  122),  which  is  so  thin  as  to  have  been  often 
overl(X)ked.  The  cells  at  first  are  granular  and  slightly  colored  (Pre- 
vost  et  Lebert,  44.3,  241;  KoUiker,  ''Grundriss,"  03),  and  then  be- 
come more  colored  and  homogeneous,  scarcely  showing  the  nucleus 
during  life,  though  it  comes  out  ver^'  clearly  as  soon  as  the  corpus- 
cles are  removed  from  the  vessels  or  acted  upon  by  hardening  re- 
agents.      The  nucleus  in  hardened  corpuscles  stains  deeply.      In 
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amphibians  the  3'oung  bUxKl-cells,  like  all  the  other  cell8  of  the  em- 
bryo, contain  nimieroua  yolk  granules;  as  the  granules  disappear  the 
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nuclei  and  lx)dies  of  the  cells  both  acquire  a  more  homogeneous 
and  opalescent  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  become  flattened, 
elongated,  and  colored  (A.  Goette,  76.1,  770). 
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The  primitive  foiro  of  the  vertebrate  red-blood  cell  is  probably 
spherical,  or  at  least  spheroidal,  and  the  characteristic  mature  shape 
is  not  assmned  until  later,  as  I  have  learned  from  my  own  observa- 
tions on  a  considerable  variety  of  embryos.  This  statement  is  further 
supported  by  A.  Goette's  observations  on  Petromyzon,  90. 1,  6G,  and 
Bombinator,  75.1,538.  In  the  chick  the  mature  elliptical  fonn 
begins  to  predominate  during  the  fourth  day;  the  earlier  round 
form  is  still  encountered  for  several  days,  but  it  gradually  becomes 
rarer  (Prevost  et  Lebert,  44.3,  242). 

Minot,  122,  has  outlined  the  progressive  differentiation  of  the  red 
cells  in  sharks,  sklamanders,  chicks,  and  rabbits.  The  following 
description  refers  primarily  to  the  chick :  By  following  the  develop- 
ment we  find  that  the  protoplasm  enlarges  for  several  days,  and  that 
during  the  same  time  there  is  a  progressive  diminution  in  size  of  the 
nucleus,  which,  however,  is  completed  before  the  layer  of  protoplasm 
reaches  its  ultimate  size.  The  nucleus  is  at  first  granular,  and  its 
nucleolus,  or  nucleoli,  stand  out  clearly ;  as  the  nucleolus  shrinks  it 
becomes  round  and  is  colored  darkly  and  almost  imiformly  by  the 
usual  nuclear  stains.  This  species  of  blood-corpuscle  occurs  in  all 
vertebrates  and  represents  the  genuine  blood-cells.  The  blood-cells 
of  mammals  pass  through  the  same  metamorphoses  as  those  of  birds. 
For  example,  in  rabbit  embryos,  the  cells  have  reached  the  ichthy- 
opsidan  stage  on  the  eighth  day;  two  days  later  the  nucleus  is  already 
smaller,  and  by  the  thirteenth  day  has  shrunk  to  its  final  dimensions. 
According  to  the  above  description  we  can  distinguish  three  principal 
stages:  I,  young  cells  with  very  little  protoplasm;  2,  old  cells  with 
much  protoplasm  and  granular  nucleus;  3,  modified  cells  with 
shrunken  nucleus,  which  colors  darkly  and  uniformly,  Fig.  127.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  first  form  occurs  in  any  living  adult  verte- 
brate, although  the  assumption  seems  justified  that  they  are  the 
primitive  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  stage  is  obviously 
characteristic  of  the  Ichthyopsida  in  general,  while  the  third  fonn  is 
typical  for  the  Sauropsida.  Therefore,  the  develrament  of  the  blood- 
cells  in  amniota  offers  a  new  confirmation  of  Louis  Agassiz'  law 
(Haeckel's  biogenetisches  Grundgesotz) . 

Multiplication  of  the  red  cells  by  division  was  recorded  by 
Remak,  50. 1, 104,  and  has  since  been  frequently  observed.  Special 
attention  was  directed  to  its  occurrence  oy  Peremeschko  in  1879, 
79.1,  81.1,  and  by  Bizzozero  (Cbl.  med.  Wiss.^  1881,  Moleschott's 
"  Unters.  zur  Naturlehre,"  XIII.)  in  1881,  and  has  since  been  studied 
by  Bizzozero  et  Torre,  84.1,  Bizzozero,  84.1,  Funcke,  80.1,  Eberth 
and  Aly,  85.1,  A.  Mosso,  88.2,  and  others.  The  division  is  indi- 
rect or  karj'okinetic,  and  takes  place  across  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  corpuscle,  with  which  the  nuclear  spindle  is  parallel.  The  process 
has  been  observed  in  bony  fishes,  amphibians,  adult  Sauropsida,  and 
in  amniote  embrj^os.  The  division  occurs  only  in  young  or  partly 
differentiated  corpuscles;  the  divisions,  for  example,  are  abundant 
in  the  blood  of  the  chick  of  from  three  to  five  days;  the  sixth  day 
they  are  rarer,  the  tenth  seldom,  and  after  hatching  are  not  found  in 
the  circulating  blood  at  all  (Funcke,  /.  r.).  It  is,  accordingly,  safe  to 
assume  that  the  proliferation  of  the  red  cells  is  typical  for  all  verte- 
brates.    Their  number  is  further  increased  by  additions  from  various 
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sources  in  the  embryonic  and  (adult  non-mammalian)  vertebrates; 
but,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  the  mammals  have  only  the  red  cells, 
which  arise  directly  from  the  primary  vascular  anlages,  therefore 
the  discussion  of  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  red  cells  falls  out- 
side our  scope.  The  problem  has  bet»n  much  debated ;  the  investiga- 
tion which  seems  to  me  to  h?ive  led  to  the  best  results  is  that  of  J. 
Denys,  87. 1.  For  the  reader's  convenience  I  cite  also  the  following 
authorities,  but  the  list  is  ver\' incomplete :  Bayerl,  84.1,  W.  H. 
Howell,  88.1;  Lowit,  87.1,  91.1,  E.  Neumann,  74.1,  Malassez, 
82.1;  Obrastzow,  81.1;  G.  Pouchet,  80.1;  and  Rindfieisch,  80.1. 
For  additional  references  see  Quain's  "Anatomy,''  ninth  edition, 
II.,  40. 

Disappearance  of  the  Red  Cells.— The  red  cells  form  the 
permanent  red-blood  globules  in  all  vertebrates  except  the  mammals. 
In  mammals  they  disappear  during  embryonic  life  or  soon  after 
birth.  Although  they  {lersist  ft)r  a  long  period,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  state  here  what  little  is  known  of  their  history.  How  they 
disaj)pear  is  not  known,  although  sevend  authors  have  main- 
tiiined  that  they  are  transformed  into  red  plastids,  but  this  opin- 
ion seems  to  me  ill  founded.  \V.  H.  Howell,  90.1,  rei)orts  the 
interesting  discovery  that  the  luicleus  of  the  mature  red  cells  is  ex- 
truded in  mammals  leaving  the  body  of  the  cell ;  in  consetjuence  he 
maintains  the  plausible  conclusion  that  the  extrusion  is  the  means  of 
developing  the  non-nucleated  red  corpuscles,  but  I  am  moi-o  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  red 
(vlls.  In  the  human  embryo  at  on(>  month  the  red  cells  are  the  only 
bl<x)d-corpuscles ;  at  two  months  the\'  are  the  most  numerous,  al- 
though the  plastids  have  begun  to  appear;  at  three  months  they  form 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  corpuscles. 

Origin  of  Leucocytes. — The  origin  of  the  first  colorless  corpus- 
cles in  the  embryo  is  still  unctTtain.  The  blood  is  found  to  contain 
for  some  time  only  the?  red  cells,  the  leuc»ocytes  appearing  in  the 
chick  (Prevost  et  Lelx^rt,  44.3,  243),  about  the  eighth  day  of  incuba- 
tion; in  the  rabbit,  it  is  said,  al)out  the  ninth  day,  and  in  elasmo- 
branchs  not  until  the  embrj'o  is  well  advanced  in  development,  A. 
Mosso,  88.2.  It  is  to  be  note<i  that  after  the  blood-vessels  and  red - 
blcKxl-cells  the  leuccxytes  are  the  first  cells  to  be  differentiated  from 
the  mesenchyma,  the  remaining  mesenchymal  tissues  (Chapter  XIX.) 
being  differentiate<l  gradually  and  to  a  large  extent  simultaneously. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  subject  has  never  been  carefully  investigated, 
nor  is  there  even  any  exact  description  of  the  appearance  and  number 
of  the  first  leucocvtes. 

tt' 

After  the  lymph-glands  api)ear  they  probably  assume  the  function 
of  ])roducing  leucocytes ;  but  the  process  in  embryonic  glands  has 
still  to  be  studied,  and  accordingly  for  further  information  the  rt>ader 
is  r(»ferred  to  the  standard  histologies.  That  the  leucocytes  multiply 
bv  direct  or  akinetic  division  has  been  recorded  bv  several  observers, 
L.  Ranvier,  J.  Arnold,  84.1,  and  others. 

Origin  of  Mammalian  Blood -Globules  or  Red  Plastids. — 
There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  non -nucleated  retl 
blood-globules  of  mammals.  The  best-founded  conclusion  is,  it 
set^ms  to  me,  that  of  E.  A.  Schafer,  who  traces  them  to  local  differ- 
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entiations  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  vasifactive  cells.  This  view- 
makes  the  globules  comparable  to  the  plastids  of  botanists,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  chlorophyll  granules.  As  the  terms  "  globules"  and 
"  corpuscles"  have  been  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  formed 
elements  of  blood,  and«is  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  simple  term  which 
shall  also  indicate  the  morphological  separation  from  the  other 
"blood-corpuscles,"  I  shall  apply  the  term  ^^ red  plastids*^  to  the 
non-nucleated  mammalian  adult  red  globules.  The  chief  opinion 
rivalling  Schafer's  is  that  the  red  plastids  are  derived  from  nucleated 
corpuscles,  which  have  lost  their  nuclei  and  shrunk,  the  plastids 
being  always  much  smaller  than  the  red  cells.  This  view  has  been 
specially  advocated  by  KoUiker,  "Gewebelehre,"  5te  Aufl.,  1867,  p. 
638,  is  found  in  several  subsequent  writers,  and  has  been  very  re- 
cently brought  forward  by  Casimoro  Mondino,  88.1,  but  sufficient 
observation  to  justify  it  has  not  been  furnished  in  my  judgment. 
The  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conversion  of  nucleated  corpus- 
cles into  plastids  is  that  which  is  presented  by  Howell,  90. 1 ,  and  men- 
tioned p.  221.  Similar  to  this  view  is  that  which  traces  the  plastids 
to  modifications  of  leucocytes  occurring  after  birth,  F.  Sanfelice, 
89. 1 ;  the  white  cells  are  supposed  to  shrink,  lose  their  nuclei,  and 
become  charged  with  haemoglobin.  Yet  another  opinion  aflHrms 
tliat  the  marrow  of  bones  produces  from  certain  of  its  cells  the  red 
plastids,  but  the  defenders  of  this  opinion  are  by  no  means  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  how.  For  a  good  synopsis  of  the  conflicting 
theories  see  Schafer  in  Quain's  "Anatomy,"  tenth  edition.  Vol.  I., 
Pt.  II. 

The  first  red  plastids  certainly  arise  in  the  vasifactive  cells  in 
various  parts  of  the  embryo.  Schafer  in  Quain's  "  Anatomy,"  ninth 
edition,  II.,  36-37,  giv^s  the  following  description  of  the  process :  "  A 
part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  acquires  a  reddish  tinge,  and  after 
a  time  the  color^  substance  becomes  condensed  in  the  form  of  glob- 
ules within  the  cells,  varying  in  size  from  a  minute  speck  to  a  sphe- 
roid of  the  diameter  of  a  blood-corpuscle,  or  even  larger;  but  grad- 
ually the  size  becomes  more  uniform.  Some  parts  of  the  embryonic 
connective  tissue,  especially  where  a  vascular  tissue  such  iis  the  fat 
is  about  to  be  developed,  are  completely  studded  with  cells  like  these, 
occupied  by  a  number  of  colored  spheroids  and  forming  nests  of 
blood-corpuscles,  or  minute 'blood-islands.'  After  a  time  the  cells 
become  elongated  and  pointed  at  their  ends,  and  processes  grow  out 
to  join  prolongations  of  neighboring  blood-vessels  or  of  similar  cells. 
At  the  same  time  vacuoles  form  wi&in  them,  and  becoming  enlarged 
coalesce  to  form  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid  in  w^hich  the  reddish 
globules,  which  are  now  becoming  disc-shaped,  float.  Finally,  the 
cavity  extends  through  the  cell  processes  into  those  of  neighboring 
cells,  and  a  vascular  network  is  produced,  and  this  becomes  eventu- 
ally united  with  pre-existing  bl(X)d-vesselft,  so  that  the  blood-corpus- 
cles which  have  b«en  formed  within  the  c»ells  in  the  manner  described 
get  into  the  general  circulation.  This  'intracellular  '  mode  of  devel- 
opment of  red  blood-corpuscles  ceases  in  most  animals  before  birth, 
although  in  those  which,  like  the  rat,  are  bom  very  immature  it 
may  be  continued  for  a  few  days  after  birth.  Subsequenth',  although 
new  vessels  are  found  in  the  same  v/ay,  blood-corpuscles  are  not  pro- 
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duoed  within  them,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  some  other 
source  of  origin  of  the  red-blood  discs,  both  during  the  remainder  of 
the  period  of  growth,  and  also  during  adult  life,  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  blood-oorpuscles  are  not  exempted  from  the  continual  expenditure 
and  fresh  supply  which  affect  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body." 

Very  early  in  embryonic  life  the  liver,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Kol- 
liker,  and  more  fully  demonstrated  by  Neumann,  74.1,  becomes  the 
principal  seat  of  blood  formation.  The  secondary  vascular  anlages 
are  very  prominent  in  the  fcetal  liver  and  in  sheep  embryos  of  four 
centimetres  and  more  in  length.  P.  Kubom,  90.1,  has  traced  the 
development  of  red  plastids  from  the  protoj)la8m  onl}',  as  described 
by  Schafer.  A  similar  rosult  is  reached  by  R.  Nicolaidos,  91.1, 
from  studying  the  production  of  red  plastids  in  the  mesentery  of 
young  guinea-pigs,  see  also  Wissosky,  77. 1.  The  process  of  plastid 
development  is  easily  followed  in  the  mesentery  of  the  human  foetus. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  research  will  ultimately  establish  the 
origin  of  red  plastids  in  the  adult  also,  as  intracellular  protoplasmatic 
bodies  entirely  distinct  from  the  nuclei,  and  in  no  way  to  be  homolo- 
gized  with  cells.  Kultschitzki,  however  (see  Hofmann-Schwalbe's 
Jahresher,^  1883,  58-50)  >  asserts  tliat  in  the  lymph -glands  of  the  rab- 
bit the  red  plastids  arise  within  cells  by  metamorphosis  of  the  nuclei ; 
to  nuclei  Balfour  traced,  he  suppostnl,  tlie  rtnl  cells  of  birds,  com- 
pare p.  215,  foot-note. 

Origin  of  the  Blood-Plates. — C.  ilondinoand  L.  Sala,  88.1, 
affirm  that  the  blood-plates  multiply  by  division,  and  being  nucleated 
in  the  non-mammalian  vorU»l)rates,  according  to  these  authors,  they 
divide  karj'okinetically ;  while  in  mammals  the  plates  have  no  nu- 
cleus, but  the  larger  plates  have  chromatine  granules,  which,  how- 
ever, divide  as  do  the  plates.  They  st^ito  that  the  plates  ai'e  present 
in  mammalian  blcKxl  as  S(X>n  its  it  begins  to  circulate.  In  the  French 
resume  of  their  work  {Arch,  Ifdl.  ii/o/.,  XII.,  304),  they  stute  that 
Fusiiri  has  confirmed  their  observations  in  an  article  in  the  Ri forma 
mediva^  1 3  Agosta,  1S8'J.  I  (iuestiou  most  decidedly  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  these  statements,  for  the  autlior's  figures  suggest  at  once 
that  they  have  mistaken  distorted  bloinl-globules  for  blootl-plates. 
No  other  ol)servations  on  f(jetfil  l)l(HHl-j)lates  are  known  to  me.  It 
should  be  added  that  L.  Lilienfeld,  92. 1,  hasadvance<l  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  jJates  are  derived  from  leuc(X*yte  nuclei,  while  Howell, 
90. 1,  suggests  that  they  are  the  extruded  nuclei  of  red  cells. 

Morphology  of  the  Blood-Corpuscles. — The  following  con- 
ceptions liave  been  ad v< >cated  by  Minot,  122.  The  prece<ling  sections 
show  that  the  vertelwate  ])lo<Hl-corpuscles  are  of  three  kinds:  1,  Red 
cells;  2,  White  cells;  3,  Plastids.  The  red  and  white  cells  occur 
in  all  (?)  vertebrates;  the  plastids  are  confined  to  the  mammals. 
Tlie  red  cells  ])resc»nt  thre(»  chief  modifications ;  whether  the  primitive 
fonn  occurs  in  any  living  adult  vertebrate  I  do  not  know ;  the  second 
form  is  ])orsistent  in  the  Ichthyoiwida,  the  third  form  in  the  Saurop- 
sida.     A(*cording  to  this  we  must  distinguish : 

A.  One-celled  blood, /.  ^.,  first  stage  by  all  vertebrates:  the  blood 

contains  only  red  cells  with  little  protoplasm. 

B,  Two-celled  blood,  having  reil  and  white  cells.     The  red  cells 

have  either  a  large,  coarsely  granular  nucleus  (Ichthyopsida) 
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or  a  emaller,  darkly  staining  nucleuH  (Sani-opHlda,  mainnialian 

embryos) . 
C.  Plastid  blood,  without  red  cells,  but  with  white  cells  and  red 

plastids;  oc'curs  onlj-  in  adult  mammals. 
Mammalian  blood  in  its  development  passes  through  these  stages, 
as  well  as  through  the  two  phases  of  stage  B,  all  in  their  natural 
sequence;  the  ontogenetic  order  follows  the  phylogenetic.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  an  animal  may  yet  be  found  with  blood  inter- 
mediate between  B  and  C  in  the  adult  stage. 


II.     ORUii.v  OF  THE  Heart. 

The  heart,  as  has  been  stated,  ia  developed  independently  of  the 
blood  and  blood-vessels ;  it  contains  at  first  a  clear  fluid,  and  liegins 
beating  before  the  blood-vessels  from  the  area  vasculosa  have  joined 
it.  The  primitive  fonu  of  the  heart  is  a  straight  median  tube  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  cervical  region ;  the  cephalic  end  of  the  tube 
is  connected  with  the  arterial  system  of  the  embiyo,  while  the  caudal 
end  ia  primitively  connected  with  the  venous  system  of  tho  yolk. 
These  relations  may  be  traced  in  all  Aertebrates,  hence  the  heart 
arises  as  the  active  oi^n  of  communication  between  the  yolk  or 
primitive  food  supply  and  the  embryo. 

Primitive  Kode  of  Development  of  the  Heart. — In  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  the  heart  wo  have  to  distinguish  the 
mode  still  preserved  in  the  primitive  vertebrates  (marsipohranchs, 
ganoids,  and  amphibians),  elasniobranchs,  and  in  some  but  not  all 
t«leost8  (Mcintosh  and  Prince,  90.1,  7T5),  from  the  mode  in  the 
amniota.  In  the  tirst  mode  the  heart  arises  in  tho  median  line;  in 
the  second  mode  the  heart  arises  from  two  lateral  anlages,  which 
subsequently  unite  in  the  median  lino.  The  dilTerenco  is  not  a  fun- 
damental one,  hut  is  correlated,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Balfour,  with 
the  earlier  or  later  separation  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo  from 
the  yolk;  when  that  separation  is  retarded  the  heart  is  differentiated 
before  the  neck  of  the  embryo  is  folded  off  from  the  yolk,  (rompare 
Copter  XIII. ;  this  delay  occurs  in  varj'ing  degrees  in  all  amniota. 
The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  heart  in  Amphibia  is 
based  on  C.  Rabl, 
Coe  6.0.  ^^  86.1,  who  cites  tho 

earlier  authorities. 
The  head  of  the  em- 
hrj-o  early  becomes 
free  and  projects  si> 
far  that  the  neck  is 
free  from  the  yolk 
also.  The  mesoderm 
'  extends  for^vard  on 
each  side  Ix^tween 
'    ='  ^'  •""■  ectoderm    and    ento- 

derm, and  has  a  coeiomatic  cavity  on  each  side,  Fig.  128,  C'oe.  The 
two  wings  of  mesoderm  do  not,  however,  meet  on  the  median  ventnd 
line,  being  separated  by  a  ridge.  Eii,  i)f  entoderm  by  which  the  inner 
germ-layer  comes  into  inmiediate  contact  with  the  ectoderm,  Ec. 
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Whether  this  ridge  is  preserved  to  form  the  endothelium  of  the  heart 
or  is  resorbed  into  the  general  entoderm  is  not  p<Mitively  known. 
In  a  later  Htage,  Fig,  Vi'J,  the  two  mesodermio  wings  have  met  in 


the  median  line  U'low  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  ccelom  lias  expanded  j 
between  the  mesothelium  of  each  side  in  tlic  median  line  is  a  amall 
mass  of  cells,  Ht,  which  8<xin  shows  a  central  lumen,  which  be- 
comes the  cavity  of  the  heart,  while  the  cells  around  give  rise  to  the 
future  endothelium;  the  cnduthcliiun  is  still  in  contact  with  the  en- 
toderm. Below  the  heart  the  uiesothclia  are  in  actual  contact,  form- 
ing a  double  wall,  which  sixin  brcftks  through,  so  that  the  ccelom  on 
each  side  ojwns  into  the  other,  or,  in  other  wonls,  there  is  now  a  sin- 
gle pericanlial  cavity.  The  heart  has  become  a  two-layered  tube; 
the  inner  laj-cr  consists  of  eudotlielium,  tlie  origin  of  which  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  itamgraph  Itelow;  the  outer  layer  consists  of 
mesotheliimi,  which  gives  rise  fei  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart. 
Later  the  mesothelium  cl<ises  over  the  dorsal  side  of  the  endothelium, 
thus  finally  seiMiDiting  it  from  the  entoderm.  Still  later  the  tubular 
heart  loses  its  suspension  fnim  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pericardial  cav- 
ity and  is  attached  only  at  its  anterior  or  cephalic  and  posterior  or 
caudal  extremities,  and  hence  is  free  to  bend  and  twist  within  the 

Eericardial  cavity  in  the  manner  nocessart'  for  the  evolution  of  the 
eart's  adult  form. 

Amnlote  Mode  of  Development  of  the  Heart. — Observa- 
tions on  the  heart  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  writers  on 
embrj-ology,  notably  in  Von  Btier,  Prevost  et  Lcbert,  Reinak,  Bisch- 
off,  and  Coste,  but  until  the  introduction  of  section  cutting  the  details 
of  the  process  conld  not  In'  observed.  The  foundations  of  our  present 
knowledge  were  laid  by  W.  His,  88.1,  8;)-8.^,  and  tlie  subject  was 
further  elucidated  by  Kolliker's  invaluable  ol)8er^■ations  on  tiie  chick 
and  rabbit,  n?corde<l  in  his  "Entwickelungsgeachichte;"  Gasser, 
77.3,  has  publishwl  an  admirable  dcacrii>tion  with  figures  of  the  de- 
velopment in  the  chick;  there  are  besides  numerous  references  to  the 
heiirt  scattered  in  recent  litemture:  see,  for  instance,  Hensen,  76.1; 
Heape,  86.2;  Selenka,  86.1,  ft  al. 

In  the  amniota  the  cephalic  ccelom  very  early  dilates  to  a  much 
greater  degree  th';n  the  c<eloin  elsewhere,  llnis  developing  on  each 
side  the  so-called  PariehtUiohle  of  Gennan  writers,  for  which  I  have 
15 
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proposed  the  name  of  amnio-cardiul  vesicle.  In  the  chick  the  early 
and  extreme  dibitatioii  of  this  cavity''  is  well  known,  and  is  iutimately 
correlated  both  witli  the  closure  of  the  archenteron  to  form  the  cer- 
vical entodermic  canaJ  (loz-Jerdn/w))  and  also  with  thedevelopment 
of  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  the  amnion.  In  the  chick  the  dilata- 
tion forces  the  splanchimpleuro  (splanchnic  niesohlast  and  entodenn) 
downward  on  each  side;  then  bends  the  splanchnopleure  in  under 
the  embryo  until  the  two  membranes  meet  in  the  median  Hue  and 
fuse ;  their  fusion  shuts  off  the  Vorderdarm  from  the  yolk  and  leaves 
it  as  a  flatteiie<1  cunul,  Fig.  1  i!)A,  Fh;  for  further  details  see  Chapter 
XII.  The  layer  of  mesothelium  bounding  the  cceloni  is  everj-where 
distinct;  the  mesenchynia  is  well  develooeil  all  alx>ut  the  mcdullarj- 
canal  and  notochoi-d,  Fig.  l^OA,  but  is  almost  entirely  absent  from 
the  walls  of  ainuio-eardial  vesicles,  until  we  reach  the  distal  vasculaf 
area,  consequently  when  the  vesicles  expand  the  mesothelium  is 
brouglit  close  against  that  ix>rtioii  of  the  entodenn  which  is  destined  to 
form  the  Vorderdarm ;  where  the  contact  takes  place  there  appear  be- 
tween the  cntotlemi  and  mesothelium  a  few  very  irregularlygroupetl 
mesencliymal  cells.  Fig.  T-illA,  Kudo;  these  are  theanlage  of  thtt 
endothelial  lining  of  tlio  heart,  or  Kndofhelkerz  of  German  embrjol- 
ogists.  The  mcsothclimn  of  each  side  meets  its  fellow  in  the  meiliau 
ventral  line,  forming  a  thin  partition  or  ventral  mesocardium.  Fig. 
I'^ftA,  which  subsequently  breaks  through;  from  the  ventnU  wall  of 
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the  Vorderilann,  Pb,  the  mesothelimu  bulges  out  as  a  much-thick- 
ened layer,  jh»/'*,  which  develops  into  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heai't, 
while  between  this  wall  and  the  entodenn  of  the  Vorderdarm  He  the 
mesenchymal  cells.  Development  proceeds  by  tlie  mesothelial  fold 
becoming  more  protuberant  on  each  side,  and  the  mesenchj-mal  cells 
assuming  the  endothelial  character,  coming  to  bound  several  irreguliir 
cavities  on  each  side.  Fig.  i:jn,  Kn.ht;  these  cavities  soon  fuse  into 
two  main  eavities  rinming  longitudinally;  as  the  two  cavities  enlarge 
they  meet  in  the  median  line  and  remain  sciiarated  at  first  by  a  wall 
of  two  layers  of  endothelium;  this  wall  soon  breaks  through  and 
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there  results  a  single  median  tube  of  endothelium  connected,  by  long 
processes  of  cells,  acroes  quite  a  wide  space  with  tba  mesc^elium. 
ELicellent  figures  of  all  these  changes  are  given  by  Qasser,  77.3. 
The  heart  is  now  a  double  tube,  connected  by  the  meeotbelium  with 
the  tissues  above  and  below ;  but  soon  the  connection  on  the  ventral 
side  is  severed,  and  a  little  later  that  on  the  dorsal,  but  the  attach- 
ments are  retained  as  in  ampliibia  at  both  ends  of  the  tube.  A  sec- 
tion through  the  end  of  the  heart  is  shown  in  Fig.  130;  the  ventral 


mesocardium  is  entirely  lost;  t)te  doi-»ul  id  jtreaerved,  as  also  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  heart,  thougli  not  in  its  middle;  the  thick  meeo- 
thelial  wall  or  muscular  heart  is  widely  removed  from  the  thin  inner 
endothelial  heart  (Endothelherz) . 

From  the  preceding  account  it  appears  that,  owing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  heart  beginning  before  the  Vonlerdarm  closes,  the 
heart  is  distinctly  double  in  origin,  though  all  trace  of  the  duplex 
condition  is  quickly  lost.  In  mammals  the  double  stage  lasts  longer, 
the  Vorderdarm  being  closed  still  later. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  tlie  heart  in  viammals  rests  chiefly 
on  the  observations  of  Kolliker  upon  rabbits;  this  paragraph  is 
therefore  based  on  the  description  given  in  Kolliker's  "  Grundrias," 
p.  'Mi,  120.  Traces  of  the  heart  can  be  recognized  in  embryos  with 
five  protovertebratiB,  and  the  two  anlages  are  well  advanced  in  em- 
bryos with  eight  to  ten  segments,  and  in  surface  views,  Fig.  114, 
may  be  seen  at  either  side  of  the  head,  bending  anteriorly  toward  the 
median  line,  and  each  connected  posteriorly  with  the  developing 
omphalo-mesaraic  vein  of  the  same  side;  one  can  also  distinguish 
the  parietal  coelomatic  cavity  about  the  heart.  A  transverse  section 
through  the  region  uf  the  heart  presents  a  verj-  uniform  picture  in" 
.  all  mammals  thus  far  studied ;  <'injipare  Fig.  05  of  the  opossum  with 
Fig.  114  of  the  rabbit.     The  parietal  ccelom  or  amnio-cardial  vesicle 
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is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  chick,  Fig.  117,  and  lies  quite 
distant  from  the  median  line ;  the  splanchnic  mesothelium  forms  a 
large  fold,  which  projects  into  and  nearly  fills  up  the  coelomatic 
cavity ;  this  fold  forms,  as,  in  the  chick,  one-half  of  the  muscular 
heart;  in  the  interior  of  this  fold  lies  the  endothelial  heart,  which 
sends  out  processes  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  surrounding 
mesothelium.  By  the  bending  down  of  the  layers  and  the  expansion 
of  the  coelom  the  Vorderdarm  is  shut  oflE  and  the  two  lateral  heart 
anlages  are  brought  together  in  the  median  line  below  the  Vorder- 
darm, and  there  fuse  into  a  single  structure ;  the  fusion  takes  place 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  mesothelial  folds  unite  by  their  edges 
to  form  a  single  thick  tubular  wall  around  the  double  endothelial 
heart;  it  is  not  long,  however,  before  the  two  endothelial  tubes  also 
fuse  into  one.  As  in  the  chick  the  two  mesothelia,  when  the  median 
heart  arises,  form  a  membnme  (mesocardimn),  by  which  the  heart 
is  attached  to  the  tissues  above  and  below ;  both  mesocardial  mem- 
branes break  through,  putting  the  two  coelomatic  cavities  into  com- 
munication and  leaving  the  tubular  heart  sus|)ended  by  its  ends. 

In  amniota  the  heart  arises  from  a  double  anlage,  which  by  the 
bending  down  of  the  splanclmopleure  of  the  Vorderdarm  becomes  a 
single  median  anlage,  as  in  amphibians;  C.  K.  Hoffmann,  84.3,  has 
asserted  that  in  snakes  the  heart  arises  from  one  of  the  lateral 
anlages,  but  Junglow,  89.1,  has  rendered  it  probable  that  this  is 
merely  a  blunder  of  observation.  The  median  heart  is  at  first  a 
nearly  straight  tube  attached  by  each  end  to  the  wall  of  the  pericar- 
dial coelom,  and  connected  in  front  with  the  aorti©  and  behind  with 
the  omphalo-mesaraic  veins ;  the  tube  is  double,  consisting  of  a  thin 
inner  endothelial  wall  of  mesenchymal  origin  separated  by  a  consid- 
erable space  from  the  outer  thicker  mesothelial  layer,  from  which  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  arises. 

Origin  of  the  Endothelium  of  the  Heart.— This  is  still 
unsettled.  As  we  have  seen,  the  endothelium  has  upon  its  first  ap- 
pearance nothing  of  an  endothelial  character,  but  resembles  instead 
the  cells  of  the  mesenchyma  at  the  time;  in  amphibia  they  are  large 
and  rounded  and  charged  with  yolk  granules;  in  amniota  they  are 
more  like  embryonic  connecti v e-tissue  cells.  These  cells  always  appear 
between  the  entoderm  of  the  cervical  archenteron  (Vorderdarm  of 
Von  Baer)  and  the  mesodenn  bounding  the  coelom,  and  when  they 
first  appear  there  are  no  other  cells  near  them  between  the  mesothe- 
lium and  entoderm,  compare  Figs.  128  and  129.  Whence  do  these 
cells  come?  I  consider  it  probable  that  they  are  the  forward  extension 
of  the  vascular  anlages  of  the  omphalo-mesaraic  veins  and  that  just 
as  the  endothelial  m^rte  are  formed  by  the  ingrowth  of  loose  strings 
of  cells  so  are  the  two  veins,  and  these  uniting  in  the  median  line 
form  the  endothelial  heart.  This  view  is  hypothetical.  A  variety 
of  other  conflicting  views  have  been  advanced,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted.  Balfour,  '*  Elements, ''  85,  89,  thinks  the  cells  come 
from  the  neighboring  mesoblast,  as  ( )ellacher  had  previously  consid- 
ered was  probable  in  teleosts,  73. 1,  84.  Goette  has  maintained  that 
in  Petromyzon,  90.1,  teleosts  and  amphibians,  75.1,  the  cells  come 
directly  from  the  entoderm,  and  C.  K.  Hoffmann,  92.1,  maintains 
the  origin  of  the  heart  to  be  entodermal  in  elasmobranchs.     Rabl, 
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86.1,  expresses  himself  very  cautiously,  but  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  cells  come  from  the  entoderm,  and  in  regard  to  the  sharki) 
he  is  uncertain,  89.2,  225.  J.  Ruckert,  88.2,  believes  that  the 
cells  which  become  the  endothelium  are  thrown  oflE  in  elasmobranchs 
from  both  the  entoderm  and  mesoderm  at  the  points  where  the  cells 
first  appear.  Finally,  F.  Schwink,  90.1,  asserts  that  in  amphibia 
the  cells  are  derived  neither  from  the  neighboring  entoderm  noi* 
mesoderm,  but  that  they  grow  in  from  the  mass  of  yolk-cells. 
Schwink's  observations  seem  very  careful,  and  may  turn  out  to  con- 
firm the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  endothelial  heart  from  the 
omphalo-mesaraic  veins  uniting. 

Origin  of  the  Vascular  System. — O.  Biitschli,  83.3,  has  ad- 
vanced an  hypothesis  of  the  phylogenetic  origin  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  which  has  much  plausibility.  He  suggests  that  the 
heart  is  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  or  segmentation  cavity  of  the 
embryo,  and  is  not  derived  from  the  secondary  or  permanent  body 
cavity  (schizocoele  or  enterccjele).  He  endeavors  to  reconcile  this 
view  with  the  accounts  of  the  development  of  the  heart  in  vertebrates, 
maintaining  that  it  probably  arises  as  a  fissure  in  the  mesodenn, 
remaining  as  a  permanent  part  from  the  temporary  primitive  cavit}'. 
More  support  for  the  hypothesis  is  found  in  arthropods;  for  it  haa 
been  observed  in  several  forms  that  the  two  edges  of  the  mesoderm 
approach  one  another  in  the  median  dorsal  line,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween them  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  cavit3\  This  space 
becomes  the  heart.  Sometimes  it  is  cut  oflE  before,  sometimes  after, 
the  mesoderm  is  split  into  segments.  These  observations  were  upon 
the  bee  (Biitschli),  Oeophilus  (Metschinkoff),  and  Branchipus 
(Claus) .  An  investigation  to  answer  the  problem  propounded  b}' 
Biitschli  would,  it  may  Ix)  safely  said,  prove  fruitful  and  interesting. 
For  further  speculations  in  this  direction  see  Schimkevitsch,  85.1. 

As  to  the  evolution  of  the  viiscular  system  the  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  embryo  indicates,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  vertebrates  had  no  capillary  vessels,  but  only  a  few  large 
afferent  and  efferent  trunks  with  a  few  anastomoses,  as  is  now  found 
in  many  annelids.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  large  yolk  the  devel- 
opment of  accessory  blood-channels  over  the  surface  of  the  yolk  pre- 
sumably followed  to  secure,  more  effi(nently,  nutrition  for  the  embryo. 
These  first  channels  were,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  ontogenetic  indi- 
aitions,  grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  bounded  on  one  side 
by  mesenchymal  cells,  bv  the  further  differentiation  of  which  the 
grooves  be^come  endothelial  tubes;  in  this  manner  we  can  account 
for  the  bl<x)d- vessels  apj^earing  first  in  the  extra-embrj'onic  area. 
Sin(;e  the  blood-cells  are  developed  from  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  it  is 
possible  that  the  walls  may  have  acquired  haemoglobin,  and  the  cells 
then  have  been  set  free  l)y  a  further  evolution,  but  it  is  perhaps 
ecjually  possible  that  the  isolation  of  the  blood-cells  from  their  matrix 
(the  vascular  wall)  may  have  preceded  the  acquisition  of  haBmoglobin. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  UROGENITAL  SYSTEM. 

Tub  outlines  of  vertebrate  morphology  were  given,  in  the  main, 
correctly  by  the  older  anatomists,  except  as  regards  Uie  urogenital 
system.  In  1875  Carl  Semper  announced  the  discovery  that  the 
excretory  tubules  of  elasmobrancha  have  a  funnel-shaped  opening 
in  the  abdominal  cavity — a  fact  discovered  by  Balfour,  78.3,  at 
about  the  same  time.  Both  authors  rec<^nized  that  this  discovery 
was  profoundly  significant,  but  it  is  chiefly  to  Semper  that  we  owe 
the  reform  of  conceptions  in  this  field.  It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 
a  historical  review;  the  reader  will  find  in  Max  Furbringer's  admi- 
rable monograph, 78. 1,  a  thorough,  critical,  and  trustworthy  revision 
of  all  tliat  had  been  done  up  to  uiat  time.     For  notices  of  the  subse- 

Juent  literature  see  Riickert,  88.1,  Van  Wiihe,  89.1,  and  H.  H. 
'ield,  91.1.  R.  Semen's  valuable  memoir,  91.1,  became  accessible 
to  me  too  late  to  enable  me  to  remodel  this  chapter  as  his  results 
render  necessary. 

Fundamental  Parts  of  the  Ur<^euital  System.— For  a 
general  explanatory  devnption  we  may  consider  the  fundamental 
parts  to  be  four  on  each  side  of  the 
vertebrate  embryo,  compare  Fig. 
131.  The  four  parts  are  two  lon- 
gitudinal ducts:  the  pronephric 
or  WolflBan  duct,  W.  D,  and  the 
Mullerian  duct  or  oviduct,  M.  D; 
and  two  ridges  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  body-cavity,  Coe,  into 
which  they  protrude;  each  ridge 
is  covered  by  mesothelium  resting 
on  mesenchyma.  The  smaller 
Ei  ridge.  Gen,  is  called  the  genital, 
since  it  is  transformed  into  the 
,^  genital  glands;  it  lies  nearest  the 
median  line ;  its  cephalic  end 
is  probably  identical  with  the 
so-called  glomus  of  the  prone- 
phros. The  larger  ridge,  Ex,  is 
called  the  Wolffian  or  nephridial 
ridge;  it  contains  the  transverse 
excretory  tubules  (segmental  tu- 
nai"ridit^i  iitik,  bules,  nephridia)  which  are  de- 
im.Bomaiopieure:  vejoped  from  the  nephrotomes, 
jicn,  arcnenteron.  ^^^  expansion  of  which  probably 

causes  the  bulging  of  the  mesothelium,  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  WolflBan  ridge.     The  nephridia  open  into  the  pronephric 


Fio.  131.— Dlaerunuiatic  CYom-.Stvi ion  at  a 
Vertebrate  to  show-  the  Fuodaraental  Relations 
of  the  Urofceiiital  SyKtem.  Ud.  H«lullary 
tube;  <VrA.  Dotocbord ;  j4o,  aorta;  Cm.  Keoltal 
rldae;  W.  D.  Wolfllaii  duct;  M.  P.  Jfiller'- 
duct ;    Cr,  excretory  or  WolfflaD  tUik  :  l^illi 
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lUict.  The  cephalic  end  of  the  nephridial  or  Wolffian  ridge  give  rise 
to  the  pronepliros,  while  the  remainder  of  the  ridge  is  for  me  chief 
part  at  least  converted  into  the  Wolffian  body  (primitive  kidney, 
inesonephros,  Uruiere). 

Head-kidney  or  Pronephros. — The  head-kidney  beinj;  the 
fint  part  of  the  urogenital  system  to  be  differentiated  in  the  verte- 
brate embr^'O,  must  be  regarded  as  the  phylogenetically  oldest  part. 
It  is  found  in  the  embryos  of  (probably)  all  vertebrates,  but  disap- 
pears before  adult-life  in  selachians,  some  teleosta,  and  all  amniota. 

The  head-kidney  is  always  situated  in  the  segments  immediately 
behind  the  heart,  ajid  is  a  paired  organ  with  a  longitudinal  duct, 
which  finally  opens  into  the  cloaca  or  hind  end  of  the  alimentary 
tract;  the  duct  has  great  morphological  importance;  its  development 
is  described  in  the  next  section.  Tho  head-kidney  consists  of  from 
one  to  five  or  more  transverse  tubules  which  are  differentiated  from 
the  nephrotomea  and  have  on  the  one  hand  an  opening  into  the  ven- 
tral coelom  or  abdominal  cavity,  and  on  the  other  into  the  longitu- 
dinal duct.  Each  tubule  consists  of  epithelium  and  when  well 
developed  takes  a  convulated  course.  The  number  of  these  trans- 
verse tubules  is  said  to  be  greatest  in  Myxine;  in  Petromyzon  there 
are  four  or  five,  in  Torpedo  sis,  Priatiunis  four,  Ccecilia  four,  An- 
ura  three,  Unxlela  two;  but  in  teleosts  and  cartilaginous  ganoids 
one  only.  The  head-kidney  often  protrudes  somewhat  into  the  body- 
cavitj-,  and  the  part  of  the  body-cavity  into  which  it  protrudes  may* 
liecome,  as  in  teleosts  and  the  lamprey,  shut  off  from  the  remaining 
welom.  There  is  also  developed  a  so-called  glomus,  which  is  a  fold 
uf  the  mesothelium  arising  near  tlie  base  of  the  mesenterj',  and  con- 
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tiiining  numerous  blood-vessels.     The  structure  of  the  organ  is  well 
ilhistrate<l  by  Fig.  i;j->. 

The  development  of  the  head-kidney  varies  considerably  ia  the 
ilifferent  classes  of  verfobrates,  so  that  we  are  still  uncertain  as  to 
what  art!  tlie  essential  and  typical  features  of  its  development.     The 
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confusion  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  recently  that  we 
have  gained  the  knowledge  that  between  the  myotome  and  the  lateral 
plate  comes,  in  every  segment,  the  nephrotome,  to  which  the  origin 
of  the  transverse  excretory  tubule,  both  of  the  head-kidney  and  of 
the  WolflSan  body  (mesonephros)  has  been  traced  in  a  number  of 
cases.  Since  we  have  known  that  the  essential  question  is,  Do  the 
pronephric  tubules  arise  from  the  nephrotomes?  sufficient  investi- 
gations have  not  been  undertaken.  But  it  has  been  shown  in  several 
cases  that  the  nephrotomes  do  produce  the  tubules.  The  typical 
mode  of  development  both  for  the  pronephros  and  mesonephros  is,  I 
thinks  probably  as  follows:  The  nephrotomes  typically  contain  a 
coelomatic  cavity ;  when  they  separate  from  the  myotome  the  myo- 
tomic  end  of  the  nephrotomic  cavity  becomes  closed,  but  the  other 
end  remains  open  and  becomes  the  permanent  nephrotome  opening 
of  the  nephric  tubules  (Segmentalorgane  of  Semper) ;  the  nephrotome 
now  lengthens  out  and  unites  secondarily  with  the  pronephric  or 
segmental  duct.  Until  furi;her  research  of  a  far  more  thorough 
character  than  anything  we  yet  have  shall  decide  the  question,  this 
hypothetical  account  is  the  best  that  can  be  presented. 

In  the  cylostomes,  teleosts,  and  amphibia  the  pronephros  is  said 
to  arise  from  the  mesothelium  of  the  ventral  ccelom ;  but  as  this  takes 
place  so  that  the  mesothelium  is  close  to  the  myotome,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  we  have  to  do  really  with  nephrotomic  tissue. 
.'  If  Goette's  account  of  the  process  in  Petromyzon,  90.1,  54,  55,  ho 
correct,  then  it  may  be  that  in  the  lamprey  the  nephrotomic  anlago 
separates  from  the  myotomes,  and  while  still  connected  with  the 
lateral  plates  undergoes  segmental  division.  In  the  lamprej'  (Goette, 
/.  c),  teleosts  (Mcintosh  and  Prince,  90.1,  783-785),  and  amphib- 
ians (Fiirbringer,  78.1),  the  mesothelium,  which  produces  the 
tubules,  produces  the  longitudinal  duct  also,  but  in  view  of  what  is 
stated  of  other  vertebrates  this  has  been  questioned.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  hejid-kiduey  in  am])hibia  has  been  very  much  extended  by  the 
recent  researches  of  Mollier,  90.1,  Marshall  and  Bles,  90.1,  R. 
Semon,  91.1,  and  H.  H.  Field,  91.1.  My  lack  of  personal  famil- 
iarity with  the  amphibian  pronephros  makes  me  unwilling  to  attempt 
a  critical  summary  of  their  researches. 

The  pronephros  of  elasmobranchs  tegins  to  develop  in  (Pristiunis) 
embr\'()s  with  twenty-seven  segments ;  the  three  foremost  segments 
are  8ul)se(iuently  included  in  the  head,  so  the  fourth  is  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  rump  (Van  Wijhe,  89.1,  473).  In  the  first  four  (Pris- 
turius)  or  six  (Torpedo)  of  the  rump  segments  the  somatic  mesothe- 
lium (wrongly  termed  somatopleuro  by  Van  Wijhe)  and  nephrotome 
becomes  thickened;  these  thickenings  come  into  contact  with  one 
another,  and,  according  to  Riickert,  88.1,  with  the  ectodenn;  they 
subsequently  acquire  a  lumen ;  thus  each  nephrotome  has  an  exten- 
sion of  its  cavit>',  and  l)ecomes  a  canal  with  an  oj)ening  into  the 
niain  coelom,  and  extending  in  a  curved  line  outward  and  backward 
toward  the  ectoderm.  These  four  to  six  canals  unite  with  the  longi- 
tudinal duct  which  arises  from  the  ectoderm.  Our  knowledge  is 
based  chiefly  on  Riickert's  very  detailed  investigations,  88.1. 

In  amniota,*  the  head-kidney  was  first  described  by  A.  Seilgwick, 

*  For  a  fuller  review  and  discussion,  see  H.  H.  Field,  01.1,  272-281. 
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81.1,  and  has  been  studied  also  by  Renson,  83.1,  Mihalkovics, 
86. 1,  Janosik,  86. 1,  Wiedersheim,  90.3,  and  others.  A  few  scat- 
tered observations  are  inserted  by  Hoffmann  in  his  "Reptilien,"  p. 
2047-2063  of  Bronn's  "  Thierreich."  Braun,  77.4,  has  shown  that  in 
reptiles  the  nephrotomes  become  much  enlarged  and  appear  as 
rounded  vesicles  of  epithelium ;  the  anterior  three  or  four  of  these 
vesicles  retain  the  oi>en  communication  of  their  cavities  with  the 
ventral  coelom,  and  these  vesicles  correspond  to  the  pronephric  an- 
lage.  Most  of  what  little  we  know  of  their  history  is  due  to 
Mihalkovics,  86. 1,  41-47,  5o-CG.  Each  of  the  pronephric  segmental 
vesicles  acquires  a  communication  by  moans  of  a  fine  fissure  with 
the  longitudinal  duct,  which  has  meanwhile  fonned  between  the 
nephrotomes  and  the  ectoderm.  The  opening  of  the  vesicle  into  the 
ventral  coelom  (pleuro-peritoneal  cavitj')  is  now  closed,  and  the 
nephrotome  is  completeh'  separated  from  the  lateral  ])lates  or  meso- 
thelium  of  the  body-cavity  proper.  The  next  change  (Lacerta 
embryos  of  3.5-4.0  mm.)  is  eflPected  b}'  the  lateral  wall  of  the  vesicle 
sinking  in,  tlius  converting  the  round  vesicle  into  a  tul>o  bent  into 
an  S-shape  and  having  its  general  course  at  right  angles  to  the  body- 
axis.  It  is  uncert^iin  whether  Mihalkovics  has  described  true  pro- 
nephric tubules  or  merely  anterior  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  lx)dy.  If 
the  structures  are  j)ronephric  there  ought  to  be  some  trace  of  a  ^leri- 
toneal  glomerulus  near  the  opening  of  the  tubule,  which  there  is  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  Wolffian  tubulins  th(»re  should  be  a 
glomerulus  formed  from  the  tubule  itself,  and  this  sei>ms  to  be  the 
case,  (see  Mihalkovics,  /.  c,  Taf.  I.,  Fig.  *J).  R.  Wiedersheim,  90.3, 
states  that  the  head-kidney  is  very  well  develoj>ed  in  crocinlile  em- 
bryos (10-12  mm.)  and  occupies  the  anterior  end  of  the  urogenital 
ridge;  it  merges  into  the  Wolffian  iKxly;  the  right  pronephros  has 
sixteen,  the  left  thirteen,  funnel-shajXH.!  nejihrotomes;  the  glomus 
is  the  anterior  continuation  of  the  urogenital  ridge,  and  is  imperfectly 
segmentally  subdivided ;  the  tailward  end  of  the  pronephros  is  shut 
off  from  the  main  coelom  by  a  prolongation  of  the  embryonic  dia- 
phragm (septum  transversum) .  In  birds  (Mihalkovics,  85.1,  58) 
tlie  nephrotomes  of  the  fourth  to  seventh  s(»gments  form  the  pro- 
nephric tubules,  which  o^xm  into  the  !x)dy-cavity,  and  taking  a  trans- 
verse S-1  ike  course  empty  into  the  lateral  duct;  on  tlie  mesenterial 
side  of  the  j)eritoneal  oi)ening  of  the  tubule  a  glomerulus  is  formed; 
the  relations  can  be  seen  in  cliicks  of  three  to  four  davs,  or  l)etter  in 
ducks  of  the  same  incul)ation ;  the  pronephric  tubules  disappear  the 
fourth  day,  but  the  glomeruli  enlarge  somewhat  and  do  not  disap- 
pear until  the  seventh  day.  Balfour  and  Sedgwick,  78.1,  have 
advanced  a  different  view;  they  state  that  the  Miillerian  duct,  the 
development  of  which  is  described,  p.  244,  has  three  anterior  open- 
ings at  first,  and  these  they  homologize  with  the  head-kidney ;  but 
Sedgwick,  81.1,  has  withdrawn  his  opinion.  Renson,  83.1,  KoU- 
manu,  82.2,  and  Mihalkovics,  86.1,  moreover,  deny  the  existence 
of  the  three  openings.  In  mam  mala  the  head-kidney  has  been  stud- 
ied by  Renson,  83. 1,  600,  who  states  that  in  rabbits  of  ten  days  the 
S-shaped  tubules  with  openings  into  the  coelom  are  present  and  empty 
into  the  primitive  longitudinal  duct;  they  disappear  very  soon; 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  pronephric  glomus  has  been  recorded. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  pronephros  is  unsatisfactory.  The  fullest 
review  of  the  literature  known  to  me  is  given  by  H.  H.  Field,  91.1. 

The  Pronephric  Duct. — The  primitive  longitudinal  duct  of  the 
urogenital  system  is  known  by  various  names ;  the  most  important 
are  pronephric  or  segmental  duct,  (Vomierengang)^  and  Wolffian 
duct,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Wolffian  duct  of  the  amniota 
can  be  homologized  with  the  pronephric  duct  of  anamnia,  compare 
below.  Both  ducts  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  pronephros  and 
Wolffian  bodies,  but  diifer  in  their  connection  with  the  Miillerian 
duct,  which  in  selachians  seems  to  arise  from  the  pronephric  duct 
and  in  amniota  arises  independently  of  the  Wolffian  duct.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  it  is  assumed  that  the  pronephric  and 
Wolffian  ducts  are  identical,  and  the  term  pronephric  is  used  for  both. 

The  pronephric  duct  is  the  first  longitudinal  duct  of  the  urogenital 
sj'stem  to  appear.  AVlien  first  differentiated  it  always  lies  between 
the  nephrotomes  and  the  ectoilerm,  Fig.  92,  W,  and  always  close 
against  the  mesodemiic  tissue.  It  can  be  first  seen  (KoUiker, 
"  Grundriss,"  411)  in  chicks  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  day,  in 
rabbits  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  day  in  the  region  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  segments ;  it  lengtliens  out  very  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  chick 
the  end  of  the  second  day  it  extends  nearly  or  quite  to  the  last  seg- 
ment formed.  The  intimate  association  of  the  duct  with  the  meso- 
derm led  to  the  general  belief  that  it  arose  from  cells  of  the  interme- 
diate mass  (nephrotomes)  or  from  the  lateral  plates  (splanchnocoelic 
mesothelium) .  This  opinion  was  shared  until  recently  by  many 
good  observers — see  the  citations  of  authorities  by  Fiirbringer,  78. 1, 
and  Mihalkovics,  85. 1,  47-52.  The  first  to  call  it  in  question  seri- 
ously was  Hensen  (Virchow's  Arch,^  XXXVII.,  81,  foot-note),  who 
in  186C,  definitely  asserted  the  origin  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  as  W. 
His,  65.2,  had  previously  suggested,  from  the  ectoderm,  which 
overlies  the  duct  when  it  a])pears.  The  matter  then  was  forgotten 
until  attention  was  recalled  to  it  by  the  very  exact  demonstration  by 
Count  Spee,  84. 1,  that  the  duct  is  developed  in  the  guinea-pig  in 
connection  with  the  ectoderm.  Spec's  discovery  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  Flemming,  86.1,  for  the  rabbit,  by  Bonnet,  87.1,  for 
the  sheep.  But  Fleischmann  and  Martin,  88.1,  were  unable  to 
confirm  it.  No  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ectodermal  origin  in 
birds  has  come  yet,  although  G.  Brook,  87.1,  has  affirmed  it;  but 
for  reptiles  we  have  good  evidence  through  Perenyi,  87. 1,  Ostromoff , 
88.1,  and  Mitsukuri,  88.1,  while  Strahl,  86.1,  failed  to  find  any. 
The  best  evidence  of  all  is  that  furnished  for  elasmobranchs  by  J. 
Beard,  87.1,  Van  Wijhe,  86.1,  89.1,  and  J.  Riickert,  88.1;  the 
investigations  of  the  last  two  authors  appear  quite  conclusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  H.  V.  Wilson,  91.1,  247, 
expressly  denies  the  accuracy  of  Brook's  statements,  and  that  H.  H. 
Field,  91.1,  reasserts  that  in  amphibians  the  duct  has  no  connection 
with  the  ectoderm. 

The  authors  who  defend  the  ectodermal  origin  of  the  duct  essenti- 
ally agree  with  one  another;  they  find  the  tailward  end  of  the  duct 
has  a  solid  cord  of  cells  which  ends  by  fusing  with  tlie  ectinlerm, 
and  where  the  fusion  tiikes  place  the  cells  of  the  outer  layer  are  often 
in  karyokinesis,  as  if  the  cells  were  proliferating  to  be  added  to  the 
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duct.  In  the  amniota  the  connection  exists  for  a  very  short  distance 
only,  and  may  be  easily  overlooked;  but  the  length  of  the  fusion  is 
variable,  especially  so  in  Torpedo,  for  Riickert  states  he  found  it 
there  extending  anywhere  from  eleven  to  twenty-five  segments,  and 
even  differing  in  extent  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  embryo.  In  a 
series  of  transverse  sections — for  a  good  figure  see  J.  Riickert,  88. 1. 
Fig.  35 — we  see  running  from  back  headward— ./fr^/,  behind  the  end 
of  the  duct,  the  thin  ectoderm  consisting  of  a  single  laver  of  cells; 
necond^  the  thickening  of  the  ectodeim  (see  Flemming,  His'  ArchiVy 
1886,  Taf.  XI.,  Fig.  7);  thirds  the  inner  layer  of  cells  separated 
from  the  outer;  this  separation  may  take  place  in  various  ways,  for 
the  cells  to  form  the  duct  may  make  a  flat  plate  or  a  round  cord,  or 
there  may  even  be  a  groove  in  the  ectoderm,  and  when  the  groove 
closes  it  is  separated  as  a  canal;  fourth^  a  cord  of  cells  lying  within 
the  ectoderm ;  the  cord  is  round  in  section,  soon  develops  a  central 
lumen,  and  its  cells  become  distinctly  epithelial. 

In  view  of  the  remarakble  unanimity  of  the  descriptions  by  vari- 
ous ol)servers,  I  think  it  probable  that  it  will  be  found  ultimately 
that  the  pronephric  duct  is  developed  from  the  ectodenn  in  aU 
vertebrates. 

The  backward  growth  of  the  duct  is  accomplisheil  by  the  addition 
of  cells  from  the  ectoderm  to  its  caudal  end,  and,  when  it  reaches 
its  hindmost  extension  (Pristiunis  embryos  of  about  eighty  segments, 
with  five  open  gill-clefts)  it  passes  beyond  the  limit  of  the  mesoderm; 
and  hence,  according  to  Van  Wijhe's  observation  on  elasmobranchs, 
89. 1,  48G,  comes  into  direct  contiict  with  the  entoderm  or  wall  of  the 
ckwica  (hind  end  of  the  archenteron) ;  it  then  fuses  with  the  entoderm 
and  separates  from  the  ectoderm,  after  which  it  develops  a  lumen ; 
thus  the  duct  comes  to  o]>en  into  the  cloaca.  The  cloacal  opening  is 
invariably  present  in  all  vertebrates  during  a  certain  embryonic 
jK*riod  at  least;  it  is  the  ixjnnanent  condition  in  anamnia. 

The  amniote  Wolffian  duct  is  round  in  cross-section  when  first 
formed,  but  soon  becomes  elliptical.  By  the  changes  in  position, 
effected  by  the  further  development  of  the  embryo,  the  duct  is 
brought  to  run  directly  below  the  cardinal  vein,  and  as  it  enlarges 
still  farther  its  dorsal  epithelium  becomes  flattened  against  the  vein, 
and  the  cross-section  of  the  duct  becomes  a  triangle  with  the  apex 
down;  still  later  mesenchyma  and  Wolffian  tubules  grow  Iwtween 
the  duct  and  the  vein,  which  finally  becomes  widely  separated  as  in 
Fig.  137.  The  triangular  section  of  the  duct  is  retained  for  some 
time,  but  the  elliptical  section  is  gradually  resumed. 

The  Wolf&an  Body.— The  Wolffian  body  (corps  de  Wolff,  Ur- 
niere,  mesonephros,  primitive  kidney)  is  the  chief  occupant  of  the 
embryonic  Wolffian  ridge;  in  anamnia  it  is  the  chief  renal  organ 
throughout  life;  in  amniota  it  disappears  during  embryonic  life,  being 
rejJaced  by  the  true  kidney,  except  that  a  small  part  of  the  cephalic 
on<l  is  retained,  as  descril)ed  in  Chapter  XXIII.,  and  enters  into 
sj^KK'ial  relations  with  the  sexual  organs. 

In  its  primitive  fonn  the  Wolffian  body  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  a  series  of  transverse  tubules  (Wolffian  or  segmental  tubules) 
emptying  into  the  Wolffian  or  pronephric  duct.  As  was  shown  by 
Semjx?r's  investigations  on  Plagiostomes,  76.2,  there  is  primitively 
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one  tubule  for  each  segment  of  the  body,  and  each  tubule  begins  with 
a  funnel-shaped  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  takes  a  con- 
voluted transverse  course  to  the  laterally  situated  Wolffian  duct. 
Sedgwick  observed  that  the  tubules  do  not  arise  as  evaginations  of 
__^  the  mesothelium  of  the 

main  ctBlom  or  splanch- 
noccele,  which  was  the 
view  held  by  Semper  and 
Balfour,  but  from  the  in- 
termediate cell  mass,  and 
that  the  cavity  of  the 
tubule  ia  the  original 
coelomatic  cavity  of  the 
nephrotome  by  which  the 
ccmom  of  the  myotome 
communicates  with  the 
splanchnoccele.  Subse- 
quently the  nephrotome 
is  severed  from  the  myo- 
tome, and  by  elongation 
becomes  a  Wolffian  tu- 
bule; the  connection  with 
the  splanchnocoele  is  re- 
tained to  form  the  funnel 
or  nephrostome.  The  d  is- 
;"*  position  of  the  parts  can 
be  understood  from  the 
a  caudal  view  of  a  Wolffian 
mm.     The  tubules  begin  at 
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accompanying  figure.     Fig.  i:t3  g^v 

tubule  of  an  Acanthias  embrj-o  of  2 

If,  immediately  below  the  cardinal  vein,  VC,  and  runs  obliquely 

1,  upward  and  outward  to  the  gk)merulus,  2,  and  then  makes  several 

convolutions,  ^-0,  until  it  terminates  in  the  longitudinal  Wolffian 

duct,  W.  (/.     At  2  the  tubule  is  distended  to  make  nx>m,  for  the 

glomerulus,  which  projects  into  it. 

The  development  of  the  Wolffian  body  commences  in  Salamaiidra 
(Fiirbringer,  78. 1),  with  the  formation  of  a  series  o£  solid  cords  de- 
rived from  the  nephrotomes ;  in  the  cephalic  end  of  the  body,  the 
cords  remain  connected  with  the  splanchnoccelic  mesothelium,  but 
in  the  remaining  segments  the  cords  have  no  connection  with  the 
peritoneal  epithelium.  A.  Sedgwick  states  that  tlio  cords  are  all 
without  union  with  the  peritoneum  in  the  frog.  The  connection 
with  the  peritoneum,  when  present,  is  soon  lost.  The  cords  develop  a 
cavity,  which  acquires  a  vesicular  form ;  the  vesicle  becomes  flattened 
and  S-shapetl ;  the  medial  end  develops  into  a  Malpighian  corpuscle 
as  in  the  amniota  (see  below) ,  while  the  lateral  end  remains  narrower, 
joins  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  afterward  lengthens  out  to  form  the 
coiled  tubule ;  at  the  junction  of  the  tubule  proper  with  the  corpuscle 
a  canal  grows  out  in  a  ventral  direction  which  meets  the  peritoneal 
epithelium  and  then  develops  a  funnel-shaped  opening  (nephrostome) 
into  the  body-cavity;  the  epithelium  of  the  funnel  becomes  ciliated. 
The  anterior  tubules  are  rudimentary-,  the  first  fully  developed 
Wolffian  tubules  being  in  the  sixth  segment  b^ind  the  pronephros. 
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The  tubules  are  more  numerous  than  the  segments — hence  the  nephro- 
tomes  must  divide  in  some  way,  but  just  how  is  unknown.  The 
tubules  subseciuently  become  branched,  tmd  each  branch  develops  a 
Malpighian  corpuscle  and  a  nephrostome;  in  the  adult  the  Wolffian 
body  or  so-called  kidney  is  studded  over  with  numerous  funnels  as 
discovered  by  Spengel,  73.3.  How  the  secondary  branches  develop 
is  still  to  be  ascertained.  In  amphibians,  then,  wo  have  two  essentisd 
differences  from  the  elasmobranchs — namely,  the  nephrostomes  are  not 
the  retained  oj)enings  of  the  nephrotomes,  but  new  formations,  and 
the  numl)er  of  tubules  is  greater  than  one  for  eturh  segment ;  this 
increase  in  numl)er  implies  a  ver}'  ])recocious  sulxlivision  or  budding 
of  the  nephrotomes,  and  is  a  sec*ondary  feature;  for  there  is,  of 
course,  only  one  nephrotome  on  each  side  in  every  segment. 

In  all  amuiota  the  nephrotomes  all  IxH'ome  completely  separated 
from  l)oth  the  myotomes  and  jwritoneum  througliout  the  region  of 
the  Wolffian  Inxly,  except  that  |H)ssibly  in  a  few  anterior  segments 
the  connection  with  the  peritonemn  is  retained,  as  is  suggested  by 
Sedgwick's  observations  (Foster  and  Balfour's  "'Embryology,"  191) 
and  Kolliker's  (" Grundriss,"  p.  4i:]).  Referring  to  the  chick  of  the 
third  day  Balfour  thus  descrilK\s  Sedgwick's  results:  "In  front  of 
alxmt  the  sixteenth  segm(»nt  s})ecial  parts  of  the  intermediate  cell 
mass  remain  attached  to  the  peritoneal  epithelium  on  this  layer,  be- 
coming differentiated,  there  being  several  such  parts  to  each  segment. 
The  j)art*j  of  the  interme<liate  (vU-mass  attached  to  the  peritoneal 
epitheliimi  l)ec()mes  converted  into  S-sha|)ed  cords,  which  soon  unite 
with  the  Wolffian  duct  and  constitute  the  primitive  Wolffian  tubules. 
Into  the  commencement  of  each  of  these  cords  the  lumen  of  the 
Ixuly-cavity  is  for  a  short  distance  prolonged,  so  tliat  this  part  con- 
stitatc»s  a  rudimentaiy  f)oritoneal  funnel  leading  from  the  body-cavity 
into  the  lumen  of  the  Wolffian  tubule.  ■'  (Foster  and  Balfour's  "  Ele- 
ments," se(*ond  edition,  101). 

The  following  ac'count  of  the  development  of  the  Wolffian  Ixxly  in 
amniota  is  based  \\\K)n  ilihalkovics,  85.1.  The  tissue  of  the 
nephrotome  is  at  first  quite  loose  and  not  obviously  epithelial;  it 
lK»comes  sc^vered  in  each  segment  from  l)oth  myotome  and  peritoneum; 
the  cells  assume  a  radial  arrangement  and  a  cavity  appears  in  the 
centre;  the  cavity  enlnrges  and  forms  a  vesicle  with  epithelial  walls; 
these*  vc^sicles  wt»ro  called  "  Urnierenblaschen  "  by  Remak,  "  Segmen- 
talblaschen"  by  M.  Braun,  77.4,  1.'33.  In  the  lizards  (Braun,  /.  c.) 
the  number  of  vesicles  corresi>onds  with  the  number  of  segments,  but 
in  birds  (Mihalkovics)  the  vesicles  are  more  numerous  than  the  seg- 
ments ;  this  may  lx>  due  to  the  nephrotomes  separating  from  the  myo- 
tomes and  then  expanding  less  than  the  muscular  plates;  Van  Wijhe 
has  shown,  89.1,  that  the  numlx*r  of  Wolffian  tubules  is  apparently 
increased  in  shark  embryos  by  this  process.  The  lateral  wall  of  the 
vesicle  very  s<x)n  comes  into  contact  with  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  the 
e))ithelia  of  the  two  structures  fuse  and  shortly  their  cavities  open 
through.  Th(»  dorsal  wall  of  the  vesicle  now  sinks  in,  and  the  con- 
necting piece  toward  the  duct  lengthens  out ;  the  tubule  thus  acquires 
an  S-shapeil  course.  Fig.  i:U;  it  runs  inward  from  the  duct,  then 
do\\^lward  and  outward,  and  finally  downwanl  and  inward  again, 
ending  in  the  ladl(»-sliaped  blind  en<l,  wliich  is  the  anlage  of  the 
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MalpiKhian  corpuscle ;  the  dorsal  epithelium  of  the  anlage  ia  con- 
siderably thickened,  or  rather  has  retained  its  original  thickness, 
while  the  ventral  epithelial  layer  thins  out  rapidly.     It  is  important 


« 
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Fia.  IM.— Section  tbrough  a  WoUDanTi 
denn;  r,  TenacBTdliiKllB:  ^o,  urU:  IV 
glomerulus:  mtth.  uiraothellum. 

to  note  that  in  ainniota  the  part  of  the  tubule  running  from  the 
glomerulus  to  the  nephrostome  ia  never  developed  as  in  anamnia,  all 
connection  with  the  peritoneum  being  lost  very  early  indeed.  The 
further  development  proceeds  by  the  differentiation  of  the  Malpighian 
corpuscle  and  the  lengthening  and  coiling  of  the  tubule  proper.  The 
differentiation  of  the  corpuscle  takes 
place  by  the  thinning  out  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  ladle-shaped  blind  end 
of  the  tubule;  the  two  layers  of  epi- 
thelium. Fig.  135,  lie  close  together, 
thus  reducing  the  cavity  of  the  cor- 
puscle to  a  narrow  fissure;  both  layers 
are  convex  toward  the  ventral  side; 
the  concavity  of  the  upper  layer  is 
filled  with  mesenchj-mal  tissue,  the 
Fro  i»-n  ifflftu  Tufuie  f  H  ^ihi^p  cells  of  which  are  at  first  looselv 
f?^1nV«™7n'^iis  "("iJmlS'iubre  together,  but  soon  l>ecome  densely 
ilft^o^MihSikovia'  '''■dSK™'"'  crowded;  into  the  dense  mesenchyma 
\essels  from  the  neighboring  aorta 
penetrate  and  form  a  capillary  plexus ;  the  rounded  vascular  mass 
covered  by  epithelium  constitutes  the  glomerulus  proper,  while  the 
lower  layer  of  epithelium  forms  the  capsule  of  Bowman,  Fig.  138, 
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The  tubule  lengthens  rapidl}'  and  is  characterized  by  a  cylinder 
epithelium  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  Wolffian  duct, 
W.  d;  it  retains  for  some  time  its  simple  S-shape,  although  the 
curves  of  the  S  become  more  and  more  exaggerated ;  the  Wolffian 
duct,  W,  d,  at  this  time  appears  triangular  in  cross-section ;  the  base 
of  the  triangle  is  dorsal,  being  appressed  against  the  overlying  cardi- 
nal vein.  The  growth  of  the  tubules  and  of  the  mesenchyma  around 
them  causes  a  rapid  and  increasing  protrusion  into  the  body-cavity, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Wolffian  ridge,  see  Fig.  13G,  and 
Fig.  137. 

The  transverse  course  of  the  tubules,  their  dilato<l  medial  ends  and 
narrower  lateral  ends  opening  into  the  Wolffijm  duct,  can  be  readily 
seen  in  a  fresh  embryo  dissected  so  as  to  expose  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  abdomen.  The  appearances  thus  obtained  were  familiar  to  the 
older  embryologists  and  have  l^een  rei^eatedly  figured. 

Mihalkovics  thus  classifies  the  various  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Wolffian  tubides:  A,  They  are  evagination  of  the  Wolffian 
duck,  Remak,  60.1,  p.  xxvii;  Waldeyer,  70.1,  ITJ;  By  They  are 
evaginations  either  as  canals  or  solid  cords  of  the  splanchnocoelic 
mesothelium  (lateral  plates  or  peritoneum) ,  Semper,  76.2;  Spengel, 
76.3;  Braun,  77.4  ;  A.  KoUiker,  "  Entwicklungsg^. ;"  Fiirbringer, 
78.1,  and  others;  (7,  They  arise  ifrom  the  interme<iiate  cell-mass  or 
nephrotome ;  this  view  was  approached  by  many  of  the  older  writers, 
especially  in  Germany,  who  designated  as  Urnierenblastem  the 
tissue,  which  we  know  now  as  the  nephrotome.  The  correct  view 
was  first  brought  forward  in  1880  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  80.1,  2, 
who  clearlv  recognized  the  significance  of  the  intermediate  cell-mass. 

Multiplication  of  the  Wolffian  Tubules.— After  the  first 
set  of  tubules  is  developed,  secondary  additional  tubules  appear. 
The  origin  of  these  is  not  certainlv  known.  Mihalkovics,  86. 1,  82, 
follows  Bomhaupt  and  Balfour  (''Comp.  Embryologj'")  in  tracing 
their  formation  to  a  now  differentiation  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  Wolf- 
fian ridge;  but  the  details  of  the  process  are  not  given  by  him,  so 
that  this  view  is  nierely  on  opinion.  Fiirbringer,  78.1,  thinks  the 
secundary  tubules  are  develoj)ed,  as  he  supposes  the  first  to  be,  as 
evaginations  of  the  peritoneum,  but  the  evidence  is  drawn  from  the 
Amphibia,  and  seems  to  me  questionable  even  for  them.  Braun, 
77,4,  144,  follows  Spengel,  76.3,  in  assuming  that  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  divide  and  that  the  division  extends  alone  the  tubule, 
thus  accounting  for  the  collecting  tubules  {Sunnnelrdfirchen)  witli 
branches  each  ending  in  a  Malpighian  corpuscle.  Still  another 
metlicKl  is  suggested  by  Balfour's  observation  of  buds  growing  out 
from  the  segmental  vesicles  or  Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  this  ex- 
planation has  l)een  formally  adopted,  C.  K.  Hoffmann,  for  reptiles 
(Reptilien  of  Bronn's  "Tliierreich,"  p.  2057) ;  Hoffmann  asserts  that 
a  Inid  grows  out  from  a  primary  corpuscle  and  forms  a  blind  tube, 
which  lengthens  and  twists  until  its  blind  end  joins  the  Wi)lffian 
duct;  Malpighian  corpuscles  with  two  ducts  are,  ho  says,  by  no 
moans  uncommon ;  later  the  corpuscles  divide  and  each  tubulo  then 
has  its  own  corpuscle.     I  question  the  accuracy  of  this  iiccount. 

However  effected  it  st^ems  certain  that  there  is  an  increase*  in  all 
amni'jta  of  the  numlx?r  of  tubules  oi>t»ning  into  the  Wolffifin  duct. 
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and  also  that  some  at  least  of  the  tubules  become  branching;  it  is 
probable  that  every  tubule  ends  with  a  glomerulus.  In  the  chick 
new  corpuscles  and  tubules  appear  during  the  third  day  in  the  tenth 
to  twentieth  segments  and  usually  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  primary 
tubules  (Mihalkovics,  85.1,  83) ;  they  have  at  first  the  form  of  seg- 
mental vesicles  {Umierenbla.ichen),  and  become  converted  into 
Wolfl&an  tubules  by  the  same  series  of  changes  as  the  primary  vesi- 
cles; the  more  advanced  stages  are  always  found  headward,  the 
differentiation  progressing  from  in  front  tailward  as  with  other 
organs.  Tertiary  vesicles  (and  tubules) 
arise  either  above,  below,  or  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  tubules,  and  in 
sections  (chicks  five  to  eight  days)  one 
may  see  at  once  two  or  even  three  tubulea 
opening  into  the  Wolffian  duct.  Still 
further  tubules  are  formed  in  a  similar 
manner;  these  do  not  open  into  the 
Wolffian  duct,  but  into  one  of  the  three 
sets  of  tubulea  already  formed.  The 
total  number  of  tubules  formed  in  each 
segment  is  at  least  five  or  six,  probably 
more,  in  a  chick  of  seven  or  eight  days 
(Mihalkovics,  85.1,  88).  In  mammals 
it  is  very  rare  to  see  more  than  one  tu- 
bule opening  into  the  Wolffian  duct  in 
one  section. 

Structure  of  the  Mature  Wolffian 
Body,* — The  Wolffian  body  readies  its 
maximum  development  in  t)ie  chick  of 
seven  to  eight  days,  in  rabbits  of  IH-iO 
mm.,  in  sheep  and  cow  embryos  of  ib-'Mi 
mm.,  and  in  human  embrj-os  of  the  sev- 
enth week.  The  Wolffian  bodies  occupy 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  Wolffian 
ridges,  but  do  not  extend  into  the  cepha- 
lic or  caudal  ends  of  the  ridges;  they  ap- 
pear, therefore,  as  two  longitudinal  pro- 
tuberant masses  on  either  side  of  the 
mesentery;  they  are  suspended  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  body-cavity  and 
stretch  from  near  the  rudimentary  dia- 
n™  i...^  -™  oifacofj  pi«  «.  Pbrngm  or  septum  transversum  imme- 
mouth  Per  iwriorrtiuni  nV.anteri-  diately  behin<i  the  ticart  mto  the  pelvic 
SftubSdj  '(M '*^^ika!*ooni'*''jii  r<^ion.  The  Wolffian  Itotly  tapers  towanl 
ri^iiitb^ffcN  oml'iuiiS  I'nel^k  ^'^'^^  ^'*'^'  ^"^  **"  '*^  convex  lateral  sur- 
\<Aaa  /«  In  itttmniiK  Lu  iun«:  facc  Can  be  distinguished  the  Wolffiim 
Ht  iK.n    4fieri«fl^  ^^pj_  ^^^  j^j^j.  j,j^  Mullerian  duct  also; 

compare  Fig  Hb  The  organ  consists  of  a  nuinl>er  of  relatively 
wide  branching,  and  contorted  epithelial  tubules,  the  general  course 
of  which  IS  trans^  erse  to  the  axis  of  the  body.     ( )ne  ejid  of  the  tubule 

•TliP  bent  ilnnTlpticiiiBof  IIh- 
retenini;  tu  thir  chivk.  hdiI  Miha 
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opens  into  the  Wolffian  duct,  the  other  terminates  blindly  in  a  Mal- 
pighian  corpuBcle,  which  lies  toward  the  medial  and  ventral  surface 
of  the  organ,  Fig.  137.  The  tubules  are  not  of  uniform  structure; 
the  portion  which  Joins  the  Wolffian  duct  has  a  low  clear-celled  epi- 
thelium. Fig.  138,  while  the  rest  of  the  tubule  is  wider  in  diameter, 
Fig.  137,  and  has  a  higher  cylinder  epithelium  with  more  granular 
ceSs;  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  the  two  parts  as  the  collecting 
and  excretory  divisions,  but  we  possess  no  certain  knowledge  as  to 
the  functions  o£  the  tubular  epithelium. 

The  secretory  portion  opens  widely  into  the  lateral  side  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscle;  its  epithelium  changes  quite  abruptly  into 
the  thin  epithelium  lining  the  cavity  of  the  corpuscle,  and  which  is 


BUfh.  m«w>thvlluai :  mp.  c,  Malplgblui  corpuscle. 

known  as  the  capsule  of  Bowman,  Fig,  138;  the  epithelium  is  of 
ct)urB6  reflected  over  the  surface  of  the  glomerulus,  which  it  completely 
covers ;  the  epithelium  of  the  glomerulus  is  thicker  than  that  of  the 
capsule,  and  is  characterized  by  crowded  spherical  nuclei,  very  gran- 
ular in  appearance.  The  glomerulus  itself.  Fig.  138,  is  very  ins- 
ular in  shape,  b?ing  imperfectly  divided  into  lobes  and  lobules;  its 
interior  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  wide  capillaries  of  the  vascular 
network,  bet\veen  which  is  a  small  amount  of  embryonic  connective 
tis.sue.  In  not  quite  mature  Wolffian  bodies  the  distinction  betwe^i 
the  dorso-lateral  tubular  and  medio-ventral  corpuscular  zone  is  very 
evident,  especially  in  transverse  sections.  Fig.  137. 

The  first  cur\-e  of  the  S-shaped  tubule,  or  that  portion  which 
empties  into  tlie  Wolffian  duct,  is  probably  converted  into  the 
collecting   tubule,  the  second   curve  of  the  S   into   the  excretory 
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tubule.  In  a  Bheep  embryo  of  35  mm.,  according  to  MihalkovicB, 
86.1,  88-89,  the  collecting  tubule  asceuds  from  the  duct  on  the  lat- 
eral side  of  the  body,  then  bends  toward  the  median  line,  descends 
through  the  midst  of  the  organ,  passing  just  laterally  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles,  and  turning  upward  again  passes  into  the  much 
contorted  convoluted  tubule,  which  after  many  turnings  opens  into 
the  Malpighian  corpuscle.  The  course  of  the  tubules  may  ^so  be 
studied  by  isolating  after  maceration  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  first 
practised  by  Dursy. 

The  accompanying  figures  137  and  138,  illustrate  the  structure  and 
relations  of  the  mesonephros  in  the  rabbit  of  thirteen  days,  some- 
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Fio.lM.—LODicttudliuilypnlcal  Section  nf  the  Wolffliin  Bodv  of 

Days.     Ve.  Cardinal  vein,  witli  lu  endolhe" •'  "'-""—  ■--'•■ 

emluB;  cap,  oavUy  of  Bowmaa's  capsule. 

what  before  the  organ  has  reached  its  highest  development.  The 
transverse  section.  Fig.  137,  shows  the  Wolffian  body  hanging  ob- 
Hc|Hely  downward  into  the  body-cavity,  Coe;  it  is  close  to  the  me- 
dian aorta,  Ao;  overlying  it  is  the  cardinal  vein,  V,  and  on  its 
median  side  is  the  much  smaller  genital  ridge.  The  Wolffian 
duct,  W.  d.,  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  lateral  side,  close  to  the 
surface,  and  causes  a  slight  bulging  of  the  mesothelium,  ni.tih,  at 
that  point.  The  lateral  zone  occupied  by  tubules  is  very  distinct 
from  that  occupied  by  the  glomeruli,  ntp.c.  The  collecting  tubules 
are  readily  distinguished  by  their  thinner  epithelium  from  the  ex- 
cretory   tubules.      The   longitudinal    section,   Fig.  i3K,  hIiows  that 
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the  cardinal  vein  receives  numerous  branches  from  the  organ,  and 
illustrates  more  fully  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles; 
the  glomeruli  are  usually  attached  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  capsule, 
and  the  epithelium  of  the  capsule  is  somewhat  thicker  on  the  ventral 
side.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  small  amount  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  fully  developed  WolflSan  body  of  amniota  has  the 
tubules  more  closely  crowded  together,  and  by  its  expansion  obliter- 
ates the  genital  ridge,  Fig.  137,  as  a  distinct  protuberance;  the 
Miillerian  duct  also  appears  running  parallel  with  the  Wolffian  duct; 
finally  the  shape  of  the  body  is  changed  because  the  expansion  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  region  between  the  Wolffian  duct,  W.  d,  and  the 
cardinal  vein,  F.,  thus  causing  the  surface  along  which  the  duct 
runs  to  face  ventrally. 

Historical  Note. — The  following  data  are  taken  from  Mihalko- 
vics,  85. 1,  03.  The  Wolffian  bodies  were  discovered  by  Casper  Fr. 
Wolff,  "  Theoria  generat,"  in  1759.  They  received  their  present  name 
from  H.  Rathke,  20. 1,  in  1820,  but  Rathke  termed  the  same  organs 
in  mammals  Oken^sche  Korper,  In  1824  Jacobson  (K.  danske 
Videnskab.  Selsk.,  Kjobenhavn)  introduced  the  i^aine  Primordial- 
niere^  and  discovered  that  in  birds  the  bodies  secreted  uric  acid.  The 
bodies  were  recognized  in  man  by  J.  Fr.  Meckel  ("  Beitr.  z.  vergl. 
Anat."  I.,  71-72)  and  Johannes  MuUer,  30.1.  The  older  writers 
held  them  to  be  either  beginnings  of  the  kidneys,  or  spermiducts,  or 
horns  of  the  uterus,  etc.  Rathke,  /.r.,  by  discovering  the  origin  of 
the  true  kidney,  led  the  way  to  true  conceptions.  The  glomeruli 
were  discovered  by  Johannes  MiiUer,  30.1.  The  next  important 
advances  were  made  by  Bomhaupt,  67.1.  Semper,  76.2,  and  Bal- 
four, 78.3,  founded  our  present  morphological  notions  of  the  organs, 
and  Sedgwick,  80. 1,  80.2,  Van  Wijhe,  and  others  have  elucidated 
the  genetic  relation  of  the  tubules  to  the  nephrotomes.  Mihalkovics' 
fine  monograph,  85. 1,  is  the  most  importimt  recent  publication. 

Besorption  of  the  Wolffian  Bodies. — The  cephalic  end  of 
the  Wolffian  body  is  retained  in  the  adult  and  enters  into  special 
relations  with  the  sexual  organs  to  be  described  later.  The  remainder 
of  the  organ  is  resorbed,  leaving  only  a  few  insignificant  remnants. 
The  resorption  begins  immediately  after  the  Ixxlies  have  attained 
their  full  development,  in  the  chick  by  the  ninth  da}',  in  rabbits 
of  18-20  mm.,  in  human  embryos  by  the  eighth  week;  in  man  the 
relations  are  nearly  those  of  the  adult  by  the  sixteenth  week.  In 
lizards  the  bodies  are  functionally  active,  at  least  during  the  first 
year  of  life,  so  that  as  we  ascend  the  vertebrate  scale  we  find  the 
functional  period  of  the  mesonephros  gradually  diminishing. 

The  resorption  proceeds  as  follows :  The  formation  of  new  tubules 
and  corpuscles  ceases,  the  wide  blood-vessels  become  smaller  and 
their  space  is  taken  by  interstitial  connective  tissue.  In  the  secretory 
tubules  the  cells  lose  their  characteristics,  becoming  indifferent 
cylinder  cells,  their  protoplasm  staining  deeper  than  before.  The 
canals  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
day  in  the  chick  and  in  rabbit  embryos  until  they  are  3.5-4.0  cm. 
long,  when  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  begins  to  degenerate;  the 
tubules  shrink;  fine  fat  granules  appear  in  the  cells;  the  cell  bound- 
aries hecome  first  indistinct  and  are  then  lost;  the  cells  break  down 
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to  a  fatty  detritus,  which  fills  the  tubiiles,  which  thus  l)eoomo  solid 
cords  of  more  or  less  imperfect  cells.  Meanwhile  the  Malpighimi 
corpuscles  are  also  degenerating;  their  vessels  contract  and  the 
shrunken  glomeruli  no  longer  fill  tlie  Bowman's  capsules;  gradually 
the  corpuscles  shrivel  up. 

The  diminution  of  the  mesonephros  is  accompanied  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sexuid  ridj^re,  so  that  the  proi)ortion  in  size  of  the  two  struct- 
ures is  reversed,  and  instead  of  the  sexual  anlage  forming  a  small 
strip  on  the  medial  side  of  the  much  larger  Wolffian  body,  the  Ixnly 
forms  a  diminishing  protuberance  along  the  base  of  the  enlarge<l 
sexuid  aidage  (genital  ridge,  / .  p.  testis  or  ovary) .  The  base  of  the 
genital  ridge,  by  which  it  is  susjKjnded  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
splanchnoca»le,  by  being  narrowed,  is  converteil  into  the  suspensor}' 
membrane  (mesovarium  or  mesorchium)  of  the  genital  ridge;  it  is 
from  the  lateral  side  of  this  membrane  (Gekrose)  that  the  contracted 
Wolffian  body  projects,  Fig.  130.     As  it  is  converted  into  connective 
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Fio.  130.  — S<.'Otionthrou>rh  thi*  Testis  of  a  Human  Kniliryo  nf  Sixi.v-thn'v  to  Sixtv-tM^ht  DnvH 
(Mfnot  Coll.  i:^H).  Or.  Ti»8ti«  with  sexual  cords;  vinch^  mesbrchiuDi ;  U'.b,  Wolfllau  Ixxly.  3M/i. 
iiiesotheliuni,  roprt»euted  by  a  dark  line. 

tissue,  and  as  the  Wolffian,  IT.  c/.,  and  illillerian  ducts,  M.  r/.,  nm- 
ning  in  it  lengthwise  are  retained,  the  mass  of  tin*  Wolffian  l)ody 
l)ecomes  merely  the  wing  connecting  the  two  ducts  with  the  l)aso  of 
the  genital  ridge;  this  wing  is  known  in  the  adult  male  as  the  li(ji(- 
ineuiiDii  epiilidywis^  in  the  female  as  the  aid  rcsixniilionis:  the 
detaileil  history  of  these  changes  is  given  in  Chapter  XXII 1. 

The  Mullerian  Duct. — This  duct,  which  is  the  primitive  female 
duct,  arises  in  all  amniota  from  the  mesothelium  of  the  Wolffinn 
boily  close  to  theAVolffian  duct,  see  Fig.  141,  M.D.  It  appeal's  rela- 
tivelvlate:  in  chicks  alK)ut  the  fifth  dav,  in  rabbits  aln nit  the  six- 
teenth  or  somewhat  l)ef ore  the  Wolffian  Injdv  is  mature;  it  is  devel- 
oped  throughout  its  entire  length  as  soon  as  the  Wolffian  Inxly 
attains  its  full  size.  Mihalkovics,  85.1,  '^sr),  has  (lescril)e(l  its 
relations    at    this   .stage   for   j)ig  embryos,   5-r,   em.   long;    on    the 
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lateral  side  of  the  Wolffian  body  there  is  a  longitudinal  whitish 
band,  due  to  a  thickening  of  the  mesothelium ;  this  band  is  called 
the  Tubenfalte  by  M.  Braun,  the  Tubenleiste  by  Mihalkovics,  be- 
cause it  is  along  this  band  that  the  Miillerian  duct  is  differentiated 
and  from  a  part  of  that  duct  the  tuba  Fallopii  is  developed.  The 
epithelial  band  stretches  on  to  the  rudimentarj"  diaphragm  (septum 
transversum)  ;  this  part  of  the  band  has  been  described  by  KoUiker 
("  Entwickelungsges. , "  050)  aatho  Z we rchfellhand  der  Urniere;  the 
band  also  stretches  caudally  along  the  Wolffian  ridge  beyond  the 
Wolffian  body  proptn*.  The  "Tubenleiste"  quickly  becomes  more 
prominent,  and  its  interior  is  filled  with  connective  tissue  (mesen- 
chyma)  in  the  midst  of  which  runs  the  Miillerian  duct  close  to  the 
Wolffian  duct.  The  Miillerian  duct,  Fig.  141,  3/.Z>.,  is  merely  a  small 
tube  of  epithelium;  if  we  follow  it  forward  it  is  seen  to  bend  down, 
join  the  mesothelium  and  open  into  the  splanchnoccele  close  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  genital  ridge  and  to  the  septum  transversum ;  this 
ostium  ahdoniinale  lx?conies  the  fimbriate  opening  (Morsits  diaholi) , 
of  the  Fallopian  tul)e;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Miillerian  funnel. 

That  the  Miillerian  duct  arises  from  the  mesothelium  of  the 
Wolffian  ]x)dy  was  first  maintained  in  1805  by  Dursy,  66.1,  and 
confirmed  by  W.  Waldeyer,  70.1,  1 '24-1 20,  who  conceived  that  in 
the  chick  a  band  of  epithelium  is  invaginated ;  Bornhaupt,  67. 1,  57, 
had,  however,  previously  asserteil  that  it  is  only  at  the  anterior  end 
that  the  mesothelium  is  invaginated,  and  that  the  duct  grows  Imck- 
ward,  an<l  this  view  has  been  generallv  adopted,  see  Gasser,  74.1, 
Si^moff,  74. 1,  Fiirbringer,  78. 1,  Braun,  77.4,  Kolliker,  **  Entwicke- 
hmgsges.,"  07H,  Mihalkovics,  85.1,  etc.  Sedgwick  and  Balfour  (see 
Foster  and  Balfour,  "  Embrj^ology,"  215)  have  modified  this  view  by 
asserting  that  there  are  three  successive  involutions  of  the  Wolffian 
mesothelium ;  l)ut  it  is  probal)lo  that  these  are  accidental  variations 
owing  to  tlie  irregulnr  tliickening  of  the  mesothelium. 

Tlie  development  of  the  *'  Tulx^nleiste"  precedes  the  appearance  of 
the  Miillerian  duct;  it  is  produced  by  a  gradual  thickening  of  the 
mes()tlii»lium  along  a  narrow  band  running  lengthwise  of  the  Wolffian 
IxkIv;  in  liziirds  this  band  is  ou  tlie  ventral  side  of  the  l)ody;  in 
birds  and  mammals  on  the  lateral  side ;  in  the  latter  the '*  Leiste" 
lxH\)m(>s  more  promim^nt  by  the  increase  of  conncjctive  tissue  in  it. 
After  the  duct  is  <leveloiKKl  the  epithelium  of  the  *'  Tubenleiste"  again 
flattens  out.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  morphologic^al  significance 
of  this  jx^culiar  mesothelial  structure. 

The  actual  development  of  the  Miillerian  duct  in  amniota  may  be 
descril>ed  as  follows :  The  mesothelium  on  the  vcmtral  (reptilia)  or 
lat(»ral  (birds  and  mammals)  surface  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  thick- 
ened to  form  the  THhenfalte.  A  triangular  area  at  the  cephalic  end 
of  the  thickened  longitudinal  band  is  invaginated;  when  the  invag- 
ination is  complete  we  find  an  obli(iue  funnel  widely  open  to  the 
splanchnocoele,  and  with  its  a])ex  lying  inside  the  mesothe- 
lium ;  the  connection  of  the  Miillerian  funnel  with  the  mesothelium 
can  be  readily  seen  in  sections.  In  birds  the  invagination  is 
somewhat  irregular,  so  that  there  may  be  more  or  less  marked 
modifications  of  from  one  to  three  or  even  four  invaginations ;  no 
special  significance  attaches  to  this  peculiarity,  although  Balfour  lias 
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sought  to  homologize  the  anterior  end  of  the  Miillerian  duct  in  am- 
niota  with  the  pronephros;  but  this  homology  is  untenable  in  my 
judgment.  The  point  of  the  Miillerian  f imnel  is  closed  and  tapering ; 
it  grows  rapidly  backward,  elongating  as  a  solid  cord,  which  becomes 
a  canal  by  the  gradual  backward  extension  of  the  lumen  of  the  fun- 
nel into  the  cord ;  in  its  groAvth  the  cord  follows  along  underneath 
the  thick  mesothelium  of  the  "Tubenleiste,"  and  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  Wolffian  duct.  It  continues  (probably  solely  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  its  own  cells)  its  growth  backward  beyond  the  Wolffian  duct 
through  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  Wolffian  ridge  to  the  cloaca, 
with  the  entodermal  lining  of  which  it  ultimately  fuses,  so  that  the 
completed  duct  opens  into  the  cloaca.  While  it  is  developing,  the 
duct  continues  to  enlarge  and  is  therefore  for  a  time  wider  headward 
than  tailward.  In  front  it  appears  in  cross-sections  as  an  epithelial 
ring  with  a  considerable  lumen ;  the  further  back  we  go  t}ie  smaller 
the  cross-section  becomes.  The  solid  growing  point  is  found  in  close 
contact  with  the  epithelium  of  the  Wolffian  duct;  this  fact  has  led 
Balfour  and  Sedgwick,  79.1,  to  maintain  that  the  Miillerian  duct 
grows  by  cells  added  to  its  end  from  the  Wolffian  duct,  but  Mihal- 
kovics,  85.1,  298-'299,  has  shoAvn  that  this  assumption  is  erroneous. 
As  to  the  time  when  the  duct  appears — the  Miillerian  funnel  is 
developed  in  lizard  embryos  of  14-lC  mm.,  or  eighteen  to  nineteen 
days  after  the  eggs  are  laid  (M.  Braun,  77.4,  182),  in  snake  em- 
bryos of  15-18  mm.  (Mihalkovics,  85. 1,  21K)),  in  ducks  the  fifth  day, 
in  chicks  the  end  of  the  fourth  day. 

In  elasmobranchs  the  Miillerian  and  Wolffian  ducts  are  united  in 
one,  as  first  shown  by  Semper,  76.2,  and  consequently  the  former 
appears  to  be  split  off  from  the  ventral  side  of  the  Wolffian  or  seg- 
mental duct.  Semper 's  observations  have  since  been  amply  confirmed 
by  several  observers,  Balfour,  Van  Wijhe,  Riickert,  and  others. 
Spengel,  76.3,  13,  has  asserted  that  the  duct  arises  in  the  same  way 
in  certain  amphibians.  Since  this  discovery  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  accept  the  theory  first  advanced  by  Gegenbaur  in  his 
"Handbuch  der  vergleichenden  Anatomic,"  that  there  was  primi- 
tively a  single  urogenital  duct,  w^liich  split  into  two.  This  theorj'  is 
open  to  obvious  objections;  the  facts  upon  which  it  rests  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  embryology  of  elasmobranchs,  a  ty|)e  far  removed 
from  the  direct  lino  of  vertebrate  evolution,  and  presenting  many 
secondary  modifications;  the  origin  of  the  Miillerian  duct  in  elas- 
mobranchs has  not  been  shown  to  agree  with  that  in  any  other  type, 
and  is  known  to  differ  from  it  essentiallv  in  the  onlv  tvi>e  in  which 
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the  development  of  the  Miillerian  duct  has  been  accurately  worked 
out;  and  finally,  even  in  elasmobranchs  the  Miillerian  funnel  arises 
from  the  splanebnocoelic  mesothelium.  Now  as  we  see  that  in  all 
vertebrates  the  Miillerian  duct  lies  close  to  the  Wolffian,  and  as  the 
fonner  is  known  to  arise  in  part  or  wholly  from  the  mesothelium, 
while  the  latter  arises  from  the  ectodenn,  we  must,  I  think,  assume 
that  the  two  ducts  were  primitively  distinct  and  that  their  temporary 
union  in  elasmobranch  embryos  is  a  secondary  modification,  which 
recurs,  j)erhaps,  in  no  other  vertebrate.  The  view  here  advocate<l 
has  l)een  suggested  by  Jimgersen,  89.1,  ll>r»,  a  j)upil  of  Sem|)er's, 
and  is  favored  bv  R.  Wiedersheim,  90.3,  343. 
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The  Oenltal  Fold. — The  genital  fold  is  a  small  loi^tudinal 
rii^e  wb  ch  appears  on  the  dorsal  wall  of  tl  e  splanchnoccele  of  the 
embrjo  where  t  s  s  tuated  between  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  base 
uf  the  mesentery  }!  g  4  (re  In  the  elasmobranchs  there  is  an 
early  development  of  onnect  ve  t  ssue  n  the  r  dge  wh  ch  causes  it 
to  project  cons  de  ablj  n  the  pnm  tive  vertebrates  th  s  a  not  the 
case  so  far  aa  we  can  ]  dge  from  the  development    n  Petromyzon 


and  amiihibtans,  but  the  ridge  is  produced  chiedy  by  a  thickening 
of  the  )K.'ritoiiual  epithelium;  this  thickened  band  of  mesothelium 
was  first  whoxtTi  by  Waldeyer,  70.1,  to  give  rise  to  the  egg-cells, 
and  lijia  since  been  shown  to  share  in  the  development  of  the  sper- 
iiiatoziia.  hence  it  is  called  the  {jermittal  epithelium  (Keitnepithel), 
and  must  hv  regiirdetl  as  the  primitive  and  essential  part  of  the  gen- 
itiil  gliinds.     In  amniota  the  WolfiSan  body  enlarges  so  early  and 
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rapidly  that  it  carrieB  the  g^ital  fold  along  with  itself,  so  that  the 
latter  hecomes  merely  a  band  on  the  medial  side  of  the  Wolffian 
body,  Fig,  141.  But  in  all  tinmiota  the  genital  fold  is  first  clearly 
marked  out  by  the  differen- 
tiation of  its  mesotbelium 
from  that  of  the  peritoneum 
proper.  In  reptiles  this  dif- 
ferentiation takes  place  even 
before  the  Wolffian  tubules 
have  united  with  the  Wolf- 
fian duct,  but  in  mammals 
)t  is  deferred  until  the  Wolf- 
fian body  is  quite  large; 
hence  in  the  mammals  the 
genital  ridge  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Wolffian 
body;  but  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  secoiidar}''  mod- 
ification. 

The  genital  ridgo  extends 
nearly  or  quite  the  entire 
lengtii  of  t)ie  abdominal 
cavity;  ita  ceplialic  end  is 
probably  the  anluge  of  the 
glomus  of  the  pronephros; 
its  caudal  end  remains  in- 
le  urojteniui  Fold  of  B.  Chick  different,   fonuing  the   80- 

umnryo   oi  tne  J^ourtii  Day,      WD.    Wolfflui   duct-         ii    i '  j  T  -» 

«.».,  MuuerBcmct;  ow,  ™i<.m:  IK,  woiman  tubSie-  Called  guberuacuhtm :  the 
^fSISr^ej^^oJ^^^'TC'^ter^k""- ■""""""  "^t  of  the  ridge,  that  is,  its 
middlo  region,  winch  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  is  the  unlngo  pn>i>er  of  the  genital 
gland. 

We  can  distinguish  four  stages  in  the  development  of  the  gen- 
ital ridge:  1,  the  production  of  mesenchyma  from  the  mesothelium ; 
2,  the  ifevelopment  of  the  medullary  cords;  3,  the  appearance  of  tlm 
true  primitive  ovii;  4,  differentiation  of  the  sexual  glands.  'La'I  ua 
study  these  stages  in  order. 

1.  Production  of  the  Genital  UeBenchyma. — The  genital 
ridge  is  a  product  of  that  portion  of  the  ^lanchnocoelic  mesothelium 
which  lies  between  the  nephrotome  or  Wolffian  tubule,  iuid  the  Itase 
of  the  future  embrj'o;  in  very  young  amniote  embrj-os.  Fig,  161,  it 
is  that  part  of  the  mesothelium  neare^it  the  dorsal  aorta.  This  ger- 
minal epithelium  very  early  begins  throwing  off  mesenchymal  cells 
from  its  inner  surface ;  the  process  has  yet  to  be  studied  carefully ;  I 
find  that  it  is  going  on  both  in  the  germinal  epithelium  and  in  the 
neighboring  mesothelium  in  chicks  at  the  time  when  the  Wolffian 
tubules  have  just  joined  the  Wolffian  duct,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
Pig.  134;  the  mesenchyma,  mes,  extends  through  the  genital  re^on 
and  passes  without  demarcation  into  the  mesothelium,  msth.  The 
continued  production  of  mesenchyma  has  been  specially  emphasized 
for  all  classes  of  amniota  by  Mihalkovics,  and  that  the  germinal 
epithelium  contributes  to  the  ovarian  stroma  (in  other  words,  forma 
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ntesenchyma),  was  discovered  as  lonj?  ago  as  ISC/o  by  Borsenkow 
(Wurzburger  Naturwiss.  Zeitschr.^  IV.),  and  liiis  been  maintained 
by  E^li,  76.1,  Balfour,  78.2,  K.  Schiilin,  81.1,  and  others.  The 
significance  of  the  fact,  "(vhich  was  obscure  hitherto,  is  clear  enough 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  the  mesenchyma. 

The  mesenchymal  proliferation  of  the  genital  mesothelium  is  ai^- 
companied  also  by  the  appearance  of  enlarged  clear  cells  with 
enlarged  clear,  distinctly  nucleolated  nuclei.  These  cells  from  their 
appearance  have  been  termed  by  most  writers  primordial  ova  ( Ureter) 
from  their  assumed  identity  with  the  primordial  ova  of  later  stages. 
Mihalkovics,  85.1,  has  pointeil  out  that  they  entirely  disappear  be- 
fore the  development  of  the  ova  begins,  and  that  they  cannot  l)e 
identified  with  a  kind  of  cells  which  arise  much  later;  ho  pro|X)ses 
to  call  tliem  sexftdl  cells  ((ieschlechtszellen),  but  the  name  is  not 
felicitous;  lx>f()ro  giving  thorn  any  8i)ecial  name  it  will  bo  well  to 
learn  more  alnnit  them.  I  think  they  may  hiivo  to  do  with  the 
growth  of  the  layer,  for  such  enlargement  <x»curs  sometimes  when  a 
simple  tissue  is  growing  rapidly.  The  colls  in  question  have  l)een 
seen  in  nc^arlv  all  classes  of  vertebrates ;  for  sharks  see  C  Rabl,  89.2, 
Taf.  X.,  Figs.  7  and  8,  Van  Wijho,  89.1,  and  Riickert,  88.1;  for 
Amphibia  see  (i<K»tt(%  75.1;  for  reptiles  soe  il.  Braun,  77.4,  145; 
for  birds  and  mammals  see  Mihalk«>vics,  86.1. 

2.  Development  of  the  Medullary  Cords. — There  appears 
very  early  in  the  mesenchyma  of  the  genital  fold  ix>culiar  cords  of 
closely  compact^'d  cells  which  stretch  up  above  the  level  of  the  fold 
alongside  the  cardinal  vein.  The  sexual  cor^^s  are  destined  to  gen- 
erate the  ova  or  spermatozoa  according  to  the  sex  of  the  embryo. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  cords  is  still  unsiitisfactory  and  confused.  So 
far  as  I  know  the  homologies  of  these  cords  have  not  been  thoroughly 
studied  in  any  of  the  anamnia,  hence  the  following  account  is  based 
on  the  study  of  amniotii.  They  were  first  distinctly  ivcognizecl  by 
Bornhaupt,  67.1;  they  were  carefully  studied  by  it.  Braun,  77.4, 
in  reptiles,  who  terms  them  HeifinentuLst nhnje  the  name  medullary 
cords  (MarLsfrntKje)  was  proposed  by  KoUikor  ('*  Entw.-Ges.,''  070) ; 
vSchmiogelow,  82.1,  descril)es  them  in  birds;  in  mammals  they  have 
l)een  studioil  by  Balfour,  78.2,  Ed.  Van  Beneden,  80.2,  M.  Nuss- 
baum,  80. 1,  and  especially  by  Harz,  83. 1,  whose  paix?r  is  excellent. 
Mihalkovics,  85.1,  gives  a  monograj)hic  treatment  of  the  cords, 
calling  them  Sex f i(t Is f range.  \V.  Xagol,  89.3,  3*23,  has  shown  that 
the  true  sexual  cords  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  ova  and 
si)ermatozoa,  and  must  l)e  carefully  distinguished  from  the  remains 
of  the  Wolffian  tubules,  which  can  be  observed,  esi)ecially  in  later 
stages,  in  the  genital  ridge. 

The  cords  ap|)eju*  in  Lacerta  embryos  of  1*2-14  mm.,  in  chicks  of 
the  sixth  day,  in  shei^p  of  1 0-1-2  mm.,  and  have  teen  seen  in  human 
embryos  of  15  mm.,  or  about  five  weeks.  In  the  lizard  they  are 
very  large,  Jind  ap|K?ar  one  in  esich  segment  as  first  shown  by  M. 
Braun,  who  accordingly  has  named  them  segmental  cords;  each 
cord  n(^arly  fills  the  interior  of  the  genital  fold,  then  stretches  up- 
ward close  to  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of  the  Wolffian  body  and  rises 
above  to  the  level  of  the  cardinal  vein.  Braun  held  that  the  cord 
arises  from  the  epithelium  of  the  Malpighian  coq)Uscle,  but  Mihal- 
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kovics  maintains  that  the  two  structures  are  always  separatee!.  In 
the  cliick  the  cords  can  be  seen  the  sixth  day,  but  they  are  smaller 
and  more  numerous  than  in  the  lizard;  at  first  their  borders  a,re 
vague  and  they  have  no  definite  demarcation  from  the  stroma  of 
the  ovary.  For  a  description  of  these  cords  in  the  male  chick  of 
seven  days  see  E.  Schmiegelow,  82.1,  IGl ;  he  terms  them  "An- 
lagen  der  Samencanalchen."  In  the  sheep  (10-11  mm.)  the  cords 
first  appear  without  demarcation  from  the  ovarian  mesenchyma;  in 
embryos  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit  of  12-14  mm.  the  cords  are  more 
distinct.  Of  the  appearance  of  the  fully  formed  mammalian 
medullary  cords  at  the  stage  preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
primitive  ova  I  know  no  exact  description.  They  are  three  or  four 
cells  wide,  with  distinct  outlines ;  are  twisted  and  branching ;  stain 
somewhat  deeper  than  the  stroma  proper  of  the  genital  ridge,  of 
which  they  occupy  a  large  part. 

3.  Appearance  of  the  Primitive  Ova. — Since  Semper's  re- 
searches, 76.2,  it  has  come  to  bo  more  and  more  generally  admitted 
that  the  development  of  the  genital  glands  leads  in  both  sexes  through 
an  early  stage  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  primitive  ova 
(Ureiery  Primordialeiev^  ovoblast).  The  primitive  ova  are  merely 
enlarged  cells  of  the  germinal  epithelium  (or  of  the  so-called  medul- 
lary cords).  They  are  readily  recognized  by  being  more  trans- 
parent than  the  remaining  cells  and  by  having  a  larger  and  more 
transparent  nucleus,  which  a  little  later  has  a  well-marked  nucleolus. 
These  cells  have  long  been  known  in  the  ovary,  where  they^  can  be  read- 
ily followed  along  in  their  development  into  egg-cells  and  mature  ova, 
but  in  the  male  their  history  has  still  to  be  worked  out  satisfactorily. 
Most  authors  have  assumed  that  in  the  higher  amniota  the  primitive 
ova  breiik  up  in  the  male  and  disappear  very  early,  without  wander- 
ing from  their  first  lair,  but  Semper,  76.2,  found  that  they  are 
included  in  the  embryonic  seminiferous  tubules  of  the  sharks;  in 
amniota  no  such  process  has  been  observed,  but  Mihalkovics  has 
found  in  human  embryos  of  14-1 G  cm.,  that  the  tubules  contain 
cells  resembling  primitive  ova,  but  in  earlier  stages  there  are  no 
such  cells.  In  fact  wo  must  admit  that  the  history  of  the  male 
primitive  ova  is  practically  unknown,  consequently  I  give  now 
merely  the  description  of  the  primitive  ova  as  they  appear  in  the  ger- 
minal epithelium,  deferring  the  further  history  of  the  genital  glands 
to  Chapter  XXIII. 

The  primitive  ova  are  modified  cells  of  the  genninal  epitheliimi. 
In  elasmobranchs  the  epithelium  is  at  first  a  layer  of  cuboidal  cells 
of  imiform  character,  with  small  darkly  stained  nuclei ;  as  soon  as 
the  genital  ridge  begins  to  protrude  (Acanthias  of  19  mm.),  the 
epithelimn  becomes  thicker  and  hero  and  there  single  ones  of  its 
cells  become  much  larger,  and  their  nuclei  l>ecome  much  larger, 
sphericid,  gi*anular,  and  stain  more  lightly;  the  thickening  of  the 
epithelium  continues  as  the  fold  l)ecomes  more  prominent,  but  is 
confined  to  the  medial  side  of  the  gland  for  a  certain  i>eriod;  the 
thickening  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  clear 
cells,  which  tend  to  lie  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  see  Semper,  76.2, 
:5:}5-:J45,  and  Balfour,  '' Comp.  Embryol.''  I.,  55-58.  In  reptiles, 
Braun,  77.4,  145,  the  history  is  essentially  the  same,  except  that 
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the  genital  folil  contains  little  mesenehyrna,  and  therefore  the  epi- 
thelium (Laeerta  embryos  12-14  mm.)  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  fold;  the  primitive  ova  resembles  those  of  the  elasmo- 
branchs  and  are  similarly  imbedded  in  unmodified  mesothelial 
cells.  So  far  as  known  to  me,  there  are  no  satisfactory  descriptions 
or  figures  of  the  germinal  epithelium  with  primitive  ova  at  the  in- 
different stage  of  the  genital  fold  of  any  bird  or  mammal  whatsoever; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  omission  will  soon  be  made  good.  There 
are  brief  references  to  the  indifferent  stage  of  the  higher  vertebrates 
in  all  the  current  text-books. 

4.  Differentiation  of  the  Sexual  Glands. — The  conversion 
of  the  fully  developed  genital  fold  into  the  sexual  glands  is  described 
in  Chapter  XXIIL 

Evolution  of  the  Urogenital  System.— The  embryology  of 
vertebrates  renders  it  evident  that  we  have,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  chapter,  four  parts  as  the  primitive  constituents  of 
the  urogenital  system  on  each  side:  1,  the  genital  ridge;  2,  the 
Wolffian  ridge;  3,  the  Wolffian  duct;  4,  the  Miillerian  duct.  A 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  probable  evolution  of  each  of  these  is  in 
place. 

1.  The  genital  ridge  is  marked  out  essentially  as  a  specialized 
area  of  the  splanchnocoelic  mesothelium,  in  which  the  primordial 
ova  are  developed.  The  protuberance  of  the  ridge  is  increased  by 
the  stroma  or  mesenchyma  developed  below  the  mesothelium,  but 
this  is  presumably  a  secondary  modification.  We  may,  therefore, 
regard  tJie  genital  ridge  as  having  been  primarily  a  mesothelial  band 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body-cavity,  bctwecm  the  r(X)t  of  the  mesen- 
ter>-  and  the  opening  (nephrostome)  of  the  nephrotome  into  the 
splanchnoccBle.  This  brings  us  not  far  from  the  condition  in  am- 
phioxus  and  annelids,  for  in  both  tyj^es  the  genital  products  arise 
from  the  mesothelium. 

2.  The  Wolffian  ridge  is  the  protuberance  prot'iuced  by  the  in- 
crease in  size  and  number  of  the  Wolffian  tubules,  and  its  inclusion 
of  the  genital  ridge  is  a  secondary  result  of  its  enlargement  in  the 
higher  vertebrata.  Moreover,  it  does  not  at  first  protrude  at  all,  so 
that  we  have  to  consider  not  the  existence  of  an  actual  ridge  bul  the 
presence  of  Wolffian  tubules  as  the  essential  feature.  The  tubules,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  developed  from  the  nephrotomes,  and  when  the 
nephrotomes  have  a  distinct  cavity  that  cavity  is  preserved  to  make 
the  himen  of  the  tubule.  In  all  true  vertebrates,  how^ever,  the  tubule 
or  nephrotome  has  lost  its  connection  with  the  myotome,  but  retains 
(in  the  anamnia)  the  opening  (nephrostome)  into  the  splanchnocoele. 
The  conection  with  the  Wolffian  duct  is  secondar}%  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  accjuired  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  at 
present. 

Out  of  the  Wolffian  ridge  there  arise  three  primary  organs,  the 
prone])hros  (head  kidney),  the  Wolffian  body  (anamniote  or  primi- 
tive kidney),  and  the  true  kidney  of  the  amniota  (metanephros).  Of 
these  the  last  is  not  a  primitive  vertebrate  organ,  since  it  is  found 
only  in  the  higher  forms;  its  development  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Wolffian  duct  is  descrilxHl  in  Chapter  XXIII. ;  nothing  is  known  as 
to  its  prob'ible  evolution.     As  regards  the  ])ronephr<>s  and  Wolffian 
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body  or  mesonepbroH  the  first  question  is  whether  they  are  parts  of 
the  same  sseriet?  of  primitive  organs  or  distinct  organs.  That  they 
are  fM^jjarate  organs  has  Vjeen  maintained  by  several  rvcent  writers, 
notably  by  Ruekert,  88.1,  and  Van  Wijhe,  89.1.  The  former  lays 
stress  u[xin  the  lateral  outgrowths  of  the  nephrotomes  of  the  prone- 
phrr^s,  but  this  is  of  little  importance,  especially  as  the  nephrotomes 
of  the  mes^jnephrrjs  expand  (as  in  amniota)  and  their  side  walls  fuse 
with  the  pn^nephric  duct ;  hence  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any 
essential  difference.  Van  AVijhe,  /.  c,  50.>-5(Ms  states:  1,  that  the 
prr^uephrrjs  develojis  earlier  than  the  mesonephros,  but  in  all  organs 
the  cefilialic  jiortions  are  more  advanced  in  the  embryo  than  the 
caudal,  and  we  cannot  on  this  ground  any  moi*e  divide  the  series 
of  nephrotomes  than  we  can  tlie  series  of  nervc*s  or  myotonies :  '2, 
the  pronephric  and  mesonephric  tubules  differ  slightly  in  origin,  but 
he  overUxjks  that  they  are  lx>th  derived  from  the  nephrotomes;  :?, 
the  pronephrif  duct  unites  with  the  pronephric  tubules  as  soon  as  it 
api>ears,  but  the  union  with  the  Wolffian  tubules  is  retarded ;  this 
{xjiiit  is  insignificant,  for  variations  in  the  time  of  development  <»f 
organs  are  siM.fially  chanicteristic  of  einbr^'os,  and,  mor.^ver,  Mihal- 
kovicH  lias  made*  it  prol>abl<»  that  there  is  a  gnidual  ti-ansition :  4, 
the  presfmce  of  tlie  glomus  is  characteristic  of  the  pi-onephros,  but 
since  the  gl«;mns  is  api>arently  only  the  anterior  end  of  the  genital 
ridge  and  as  the  genital  ridge  stands  in  the  simie  relation  as  the 
glomus  to  the  nephrostomes  this  difference  can  be  assigned  a  second- 
ary value  only.  It  appc.»ars  then  that  none  of  the  argmnents  in  favor 
<jf  an  essential  distinction  have  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts 
— that  all  the  tubules  are  develoi>ed  fn^m  the  nephrotomes,  that  the 
nejihrotonies  in  all  cases  unite  by  their  lateral  walls  with  the  prone- 
phrirr  duct,  that  pronephric  and  Wolffian  tubules  never  both  occur 
in  the  sanif?  segin<*nt,  tliat  tli(Te  is  in  some  and  pro])ably  in  all  cases 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  pronephric  to  the  Wolffian  Inxly — 
Sfjcm  to  nu;  ample  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  two  organs 
are  parts  of  a  single  series.  The  pronephros  is  distinguisheil  princi- 
jmlly  by  the  glomus  or  vascularization  of  the  genital  fold  in  its 
neighl>orluxxl,  and  it  l)ecomes  separated  from  the  Wolffian  IkxIv 
profKT  by  th(*  alxn'tion  of  several  tubules  lietween  the  pronephros  and 
m(*sonephros.     Why  this  sei)aration  occurred  we  do  not  know. 

We  have,  if  the  view  just  defended  l>e  correct,  to  consider  that 
the  (jxcretory  organs  w(»re  primitively  a  uniform  series  of  nephro- 
tomic  tubulins  (S<»in|)er's  segmentiil  organs),  each  l)eginning  with  an 
opc^ning  (nephrostome)  int4)  the  splanchnoccele  without  connection 
with  the  myotomes,  but  o]x»ning  laterally  into  the  Wolffian  duct. 
SemjKjr  has  sought  to  homologize  these  tubules  with  the  segmental 
organs  of  anm^lids;  the  latter  are  excretory  tubules  ojK^ning  into  the 
cfelom,  one  on  ouch  side  for  each  segment,  and  emptying  externally 
through  i\u}  ectcxlenn.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  line  of  these 
ext<^nial  oi>enings  In^came  a  groove  and  then  a  canal,  we  may  pass  at 
once  from  the  annelidan  to  the  vertebrate  ty|)e,  as  suggested  by 
Haduon,  86. 1,  and  "  Practical  Embryol.,"  '250,  and  at  the  same  time 
ju'count  for  the  c*cto<lermal  origin  of  the  Wolffian  duct  as  a  survival 
of  a  stfige  intermediate  betwe<ni  th(»  annelidan  and  vertebrate  types. 
The  hJemi)er-Had<lon  hyiK)thesis  has  nnicli  in  its  favor,  and  I  should 
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be  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  it,  were  it  not  for  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Boveri,  90.1,  which  suggest  that  quite  a  different  line  of 
homologies,  to  be  traced  through  Amphioxus,  may  be  the  true  one. 

3.  The  Wolffian  duct.,  as  we  have  seen,  is  probably  of  ectodermal 
origin.  As  indicated  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  there 
are  two  hypotheses  to  account  for  this  assumed  origin,  namely, 
Haddon's,  oB.l,  and  Boveri 's,  90.1.  Haddon,  accepting  Semper's 
hypothesis  that  the  tubules  are  homologous  with  annelidan  segmental 
organs,  assumes  that  they  opened  exteriorly  and  that  the  line  along 
which  they  opened  became  a  groove  and  then  a  canal.  Th.  Boveri 
asumes  that  the  genital  chamber  of  Amphioxus  corresponds  to  part 
of  the  nephrotome,  and  that  ducts,  which  lead  in  the  branchial  region 
of  Amphioxus  according  to  Boveri  *s  discovery  from  the  body  cavity 
into  the  peribranchial  chamber,  represent  the  excretory  portion  proper 
of  the  nephrotome ;  thus  he  is  led  to  homologize  the  peribranchial 
chamber  with  the  Wolffian  duct  in  that  both  are  of  ectodermal  origin 
and  both  receive  the  nephrotomic  tubules ;  he,  however,  regards  the 
duct  as  representing  merely  a  specialized  part  of  the  amphioxan 
l)eribranchial  chamber.  Boveri 's  brilliant  comparisons  are  certainly 
very  seductive,  but  his  observations  on  Amphioxus  do  not  suffice  as 
yet  to  carrj'  his  conclusion  above  the  h}T)othetical  stage.  There  is 
one  difficulty  which  he  has  overlooked,  namely,  that  by  his  hypothe- 
sis the  sexual  gland  is  further  from  the  splanchnocoele  and  nearer 
the  myotome  than  is  the  excretory  tubule,  whereas  in  true  vertebrates 
the  relations  are  the  reverse  of  this,  so  that  the  sexual  glands  in  the 
two  types  would  not  be  homologous,  if  Boveri 's  hypothesis  were 
correct. 

4.  The  Miillerian  duct,,  as  stated  in  the  section  on  its  develop- 
ment, is  in  my  opinion  probably  not  derived  from  the  Wolffian  duct 
as  maintained  b}"  Gegenbaur,  Semper,  and  their  followers,  but  is  a 
new  organ  developed  from  the  mesothelium  within  the  vertebrate 
type.  Its  evolution,  however,  is,  properly  speaking,  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  at  present. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EARLY   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ARCHENTERON. 

The  archenteron  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  entire  cavity  lined  by 
the  entoderm,  a  fact  which  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  primitive 
type  of  vertebrate  development  as  preserved  in  Petromyzon,  ganoids, 
and  amphibians.  In  these  forms  the  yolk  is  the  ventral  floor  of  the 
archenteron  and  consists  of  a  thick  mass  of  cells,  all  charged  with 
yolk  granules  (deutoplasm),  see  Fig.  70,  Vi,  In  all  amniota,  on 
the  contrary,  the  first  step  is  the  division  of  the  primitive  archen- 
teron into  the  primitive  alimentary  canal  of  the  embryo  and  the 
yolk-sac.  Before  this  occurs  the  mesoderm  has  appeared  and  the 
coelom  is  present  in  it,  so  that  splanchnic  mesoderm  is  already 
differentiated  and  united  with  the  entoderm  to  form  the  splanchno- 
pleure;  henceforth  the  two  germ-layers  develop  in  close  correlation 
with  one  another,  and  the  history  of  the  archenteron  becomes  the 
history  of  the  splanchnopleure,  except  that  in  the  cervical  region  the 
entodermal  canal  is  developed  without  the  coelom  appearing. 

We  have  to  consider  the  following  stages:  1,  Separation  of  the 
archenteron  proper  from  the  yolk-sac ;  2,  origin  of  the  allantois ;  3, 
origin  of  the  pharynx. 

Sntodermal  uells. — In  the  primitive  type  of  vertebrate  devel- 
opment (marsipobrauchs,  ganoids,  and  amphibia)  the  archenteric 
cavity  is  of  small  diameter  and  is  bounded.  Fig.  102,  Enty  by  cells 
which  differ  from  those  of  the  surrounding  yolks  very  slightly  at 
first,  although  they  early  assume  an  epithelioid  arrangement.  In 
the  amniota,  on  the  other  hand,  the  archenteric  cavity  undergoes 
great  lateral  expansion  at  a  very  early  stage ;  this  has  been  accom- 
panied by  certain  modifications  in  the  entoderm,  which  becomes 
divided  into  a  cellular  part  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cavity  and  a 
multinucleate  vitelline  part  on  the  under  side ;  moreover  the  cellular 
part  becomes  divided  into  two  regions ;  one,  known  as  that  of  the 
area  pellucida^  includes  and  surrounds  the  meroblastic  embr\^o 
proper,  and  is  characterized  by  the  cells  becoming  very  much  flattened 
and  expanded,  compare  Figs.  144  and  161,  and  the  other,  known  as 
that  of  the  area  opaca^  ourroundb  the  first  and  is  characterized  by 
having  high  cylinder  cells,  with  more  or  less  of  remnants  of  yolk 
grains  in  them.  The  cylinder  cells  of  the  opaca  entoderm  pass  to- 
ward the  embryo  into  the  thin  cells  of  the  area  pellucida,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  when  they  reach  the  periphery  of  the  expanded 
archenteron  they  pass  into  the  yolk ;  the  transition  constitutes  the 
so-called  germinal  wall.  As  development  progresses  we  see  that  the 
region  of  the  opaca  belongs  to  the  yolk-sac  and  not  to  the  embryo, 
hence  the  cylinder  cells  represent  part  of  the  entodermal  lining  of 
the  yolk-sac,  and  in  the  higher  mammals  the  whole  yolk-sac  is  lined 
by  cylinder  cells,  which  represent  lx)th  the  opaca  cells  and  the  yolk 
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mass  of  Sauropsida,  there  being  no  non-cellular  yolk  in  placental 
mammals.     For  further  details  see  Chapter  XVL,  on  the  yolk-sac. 

As  soon  as  the  embryonic  archenteron  begins  to  separate  off  in 
amniote  embryos  the  thin  entoderm  grows  thicker,  until  in  young 
embryos  it  resembles  a  cylinder  epithelium,  but  in  the  area  pellucida 
around  the  embryo  the  entoderm  remains  thin,  the  thickening  being 
strictly  confined  to  the  embrj- onic  portion. 

1.  Separation  of  the  ^chenteron  proper  from  the  Tolk- 
sac. — The  following  diagrams,  Figs.  14i2  and  143,  may  help  to  ren- 
der the  process  clear  as  it  occurs  in  the  Sauropsida ;  both  figures  are 
supposed  to  represent  a  hen's  ovum  with  the  embr^'o  ifi  situ  and 
cut  transversely ;  the  embr\'o  is  much  too  large  in  proportion,  and 
the  ccelom  is  much  too  wide.  In  Fig.  142  the  archenteron,  Aeh^ 
is  a  wide  cavity  bounded  by  the 
cellular  entoderm  above,  and  the 
yolk-mass  below ;  the  cellular  en- 
toderm in  the  axial  region  corre- 
sponding to  the  aren  i^ellucida  is 
thin,  and  thickens  at  each  side 
corresponding  to  the  area  opaca. 
The  mesoderm  is  divided  into  its 
two  layers  by  the  ccelomatic  space, 
Coe,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
reality  the  extension  of  the  coelom 
around  the  yolk  is  gradual,  and  at 
this  stage  of  the  embryo  is  never 
completed;  the  splanchnic  meso- 
blast  is  thus  laid  against  the  cellu- 
lar entoderm  on  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  archenteric  cavity,  forming 
the  splanchnopleure,  Spl;  that  por- 
tion of  the  splanchnopleure  which 
lies  within  the  area  pellucida,  and 
is  therefore  lined  by  the  thin  re- 
gion of  the  entiKlerm,  is  alone  des- 
tined to  form  the  intestinal  canal  or  embr\'onic  archenteron.  This 
is  effected,  as  indicated  bj'  Fig.  20,  p.  35,  by  a  simple  folding-down 
of  the  splanchnopleure,  by  which  the  ar(»henteron  is  divided  into  an 
upjKjr  embryonic  portion,  7/i,  the  anlago  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  a  lower  portion,  the  walls  of  which  are  constituted  chiefly  by 
the  (^normous  mass  of  yolk.  In  the  next  stage.  Fig.  10,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  yolk-siic.  Yolk,  from  the  embr^'onic  archenteron  is  still 
more  marked  than  Ix^fore;  there  remains,  however,  a  narrow  con- 
nection l)etwo<^n  the  intestinal  canal,  7/i,  and  the  yolk-sac,  Volk\ 
making,  as  it  wero,  a  hollow  jx^dicle;  the  pedicle  is  known  as  the 
yolk-stalk  or  vitelline  stalk. 

If  we  view  the  embryo  in  longitudinal  section  we  find  the  relations 
are  similar  and  that  the  head  and  the  tail  end  of  the  embryo  become 
fre<^  from  the  yolk,  and  as  the  embryo  grows  its  head  and  tail  project 
more  and  more.  This  is  often  descrilied  as  a  separation  of  the  em- 
bryo by  the  folding-in  of  the  germ-layers,  but  this  traditional 
d(»scription  is  incorrect,  for  the  seixaration  of  the  embryo  is  really 
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archenten)n:  vi,  vitelline  jwrtion  of  archen- 
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due  to  the  expansion  of  the  embryo,  not  to  the  constriction  of  ite 
connection  with  the  yolk,  compare  Chapter  XIII.  The  accompany- 
ing diagrams.  Fig.  143,  A,  B,  and  C,  show  at  a  glance  how  the 
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ori^inal  width  of  the  communication  is  retained,  while  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  embryonic  archenteron,  extends  forward  and  backward. 
In  A,  the  archenteron  is  open  to  the  yolk  throughout  its  entire  ex- 
tent ;  in  B,  the  head  has  b^un  to  be  free,  and  with  it  the  archenteric 
cavity  has  begun  to  extend  forward  and  forms  a  distinct  cephalic  por- 
tion, which  is  entirely  within  the  embryo  and  is  not  open  directly  to  the 
yolk;  in  C,  the  tail  has  also  grown  forth  from  the  yolk  and  the  arch- 
enteron with  it,  so  that  now  we  have  a  caudal  embrj'onic  archenteron. 
By  further  development  the  erabrj'o  fflilarges  more  and  more,  hut  the 
opening  into  the  yolk-sac  remains  nearly  the  same  absolute  size.  I 
know  of  no  exact  data  as  to  the  dimensions.  The  proportion  between 
the  yolk-»tatk  and  the  embryo  steadily  changes,  the  stalk  becoming 
relatively  smaller. 

I  believe  that  the  entire  separation  of  the  archenteron  from  the 
yolk-sac  is  due  to  the  primitive  connection  being  retained  with  little 
or  no  change  of  size  while  the  embryo  is  growing,  and  that  the 
bending  of  the  layers,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  the  closure  of  the 
archenteron,  is  the  result  of  the  arrested  growth  of  the  splanchno- 
pleure  where  it  passes  from  the  embryo  proper  to  the  yolk-sac. 

The  development  in  mammals  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as 
here  described  for  the  Sauropsida,  but  the  appearances  are  modified 
principally  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  loss  of  the  yolk  material,  and 
second,  by  the  retarded  development  of  the  mesoderm.  The  loss  of 
yolk  leaves  the  yolk-sac  a  hollow  body  lined  by  well-developed  epi- 
thelium (entoderm) ,  a  condition  reached  by  the  Sauropsida  only  after 
most  of  the  yolk  matter  (deutoplasm)  has  been  resort^,  see  Chapter 
XVI.  The  delaye<l  expansion  of  the  mesoderm  is  verj-  marked  in 
the  rabbit,  and  probably  in  other  mammals;  in  the  rabbit  the  em- 
bryo becomes  separated  from  the  yolk-sac  and  far  advanced  in  devel- 
opment, while  the  mesoderm  extends  only  over  the  embrj'onic 
'     eoftheovum;  hence  in  the  rabbit  the  yolk-sac  is  complete 
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only  over  half  its  surface;  the  complete  sac  of  the  entodenn  ia  pres- 
ent, but  only  tlie  einbrjonic  half  of  the  entodemial  aac  is  covereii  by 
raesoderm  and  separated  from  the  ectodenn  by  a  ccelom ;  the  inferior 
half  of  the  sac  lias  its  entoderm  lying  directly  against  the  ectoderm, 
and  this  half,  moreover,  degenerates  and  entirely  disappears,  as  dis- 
covered by  Duval,  90.1. 

In  mail  the  mesodeiTn  extends  completely  around  the  erabrj-o  at  a 
very  early  stage,  and  so  also  does  the  ccelom;  in  the  earliest  known 
human  embrj'os  botli  of  these  processes  had  been  finished  and  the 
yolk-sac  lay  entirely  free,  the  fmidamental  morphological  relations 
agreeing  with  the  diagram,  Fig.  KiG,  For  details  see  the  descrip- 
tions of  young  human  embryos  in  Chapter  XIII. 

The  actual  appearance  of  a  rabbit  embryo  as  seen  in  cross  sections 
is  indicated  by  Fig,  144,  while  a  similar  stage  in  the  chick  is  shown 


by  Fig.  I'il ;  in  Iwth  tho  embryo  only  i.s  represented,  jind  the  space 
Ix'low  the  splaiichnopleiire,  Spl,  is  the  part  of  the  arrhenteric  ca^-ity 
underlaid  by  yolk  in  the  natural  condition. 

The  iH>rtion  of  the  embryonic  arohenteron.  Fig.  14:1,  C,  in  front  of 
the  yolk-sac,  gives  rise  to  tho  pharj'nx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  an- 
terior iKirt  of  tho  intestine  proix;r,  and  all  their  appen<1»ges.  The 
portion  l>ehind  the  yolk-stalk  jiriHluces  most  of  tho  small,  and  the 
whole  (if  the  large  intestine  and  ils  appendages.  The  first  develop- 
ment of  the  anterior  division  is  tho  differentiation  of  the  pharynx, 
of  the  i>osf erior  tho  formation  of  tho  alliintois ;  as  tho  latter  organ 
always  appears  earlier  than  the  former  we  must  consider  it  first. 

Origin  of  the  Allantois. — The  first  indication  of  the  allanbois 
in  all  amniota  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  mesenchyma  around 
and  below  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  embryonic  archent«ron. 
This  accumulation  is  proltably  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  streak. 
A  longitudinal  section,  Fig.   14-1,  shows  the  relations  clearly,   as 
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fouiid  in  the  Bheep  at  about  sixteen  days;  the  corresponding^  stage 
occurs  in  the  chick  at  the  end  of  the  second  day ;  the  three  germ- 
layers  are  all  fused  in  the  primitive  streak,  pi\  s;  the  anal  mem- 
brane, a.m,  is  well  marked  by  the  absence  of  mesoderm ;  the  amnion, 

^^^  Am  J   arises    close    behind;     the 

a.m  ^^9^=^  5S^ffi22HEAmn  archenteric  cavity  forms  a  wide 

diverticulum    behind    the    anal 
W/<W^^*'^vM^  T>r.    membrane,  and  this    diverticu- 


^(■^^,piM,  lum,  -4//,  is  the  commencement 

^^cj^/AJj"^*-  j^     ^jf  ^j^g  allantfiis;  it  is  lined  by  the 

entoderm,  En,  and  has  an  exter- 
nal layer  of  thickened  mesoderm, 
"**     mes.     The    development  of  the 

Fi(i.  145. -I.«>ii(ritu(linal  Section  of  tholVwtepior    «ii  _^j.^:.    :,^    xu^   ^vr:^u    u««    u^^.. 

EiHi  of  a  Sheep  Embryo  of  Sixteen  Duys.   AfuT  alhuitois  lu  the  chick  has  been 

l,r.  ^.  primitive  Ktreak  ;  En.  entoderm;  Arh.  ^^^^}^^^  "*  ,  ii  ^  ^  VJaSSer, 
Hrehenteric  cavity,  or  aix'henten>n ;  ^/^  allan-  74.1,  and  bv  ".  VOn  DobrjTlin, 
toic  niverticulmn ;  3/.-,  n.esodenn.  ^  j    j  ^        j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^ 

membrane  is  formed  as  a  small  |X)Uc*h  extending  upward  into  the 
hind  end  of  the  primitive  streak;  the  tip  of  this  pouch  lies  just 
l>ehind  the  lH)ttoni  of  the  furrow,  which  marks  off  the  caudal  ex- 
tremitv  of  the  embrvo;  tlio  bottom  of  this  furrow  is  the  site  of  the 
anal  plate;  the  p<.)uch  gradually  enlarges  and  tussumes  the  dipper 
sha}>e,  very  much  as  in  the  sheep.  Fig.  J  45,  .1//;  in  the  chick,  how- 
ever, this  stiige  is  readied  relatively  later  than  in  mammals,  for  in 
the  chick  we  tind  the*  t<iil  already  far  advanciMl,  so  that  it  not  only 
projects  free^ly  but  has  begun  to  curl  over  downward  so  as  to  bring 
the  allantois  and  anus  on  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  bcnly  as  well  as 
to  cause  the  formation  of  thi»  enddarm,  which  is  a  short  extension  of 
the  archent(Ton  into  th<»  caudal  <»xtrenntv.      The  whole  series  of 

•  

metamorphoses  is  admirably  illustrate<l  by  (iasser,  /.  c,  Taf.  I.  In 
mammals  the  fomiation  of  the  tail  is  t^newhat  retarded,  but  in 
them  also  it  n^sults  in  curling  ovi»r  and  so  bringing  lK)th  the  allan- 
tois and  the  anal  plate  on  to  the  ventral  side,  with  the  further  result 
that  the  allantois  now  comes  to  lie  head  ward  of  the  anal  plate, 
although  l)efore  the  curling  over  it  lay  beliind  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  amnion  arises  betwcM.oi  the  anal 
plate  and  the  allantois,  and,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 4r>.  fuses  with  the 
wall  of  the  allant4)is. 

The  allantois  is  charaeterized  by  the  rapid  development  of  itH 
mescxlerm,  which  scvms  to  l)e  derived  from  the  middle  cells  of  the 
hind  end  of  the  primitivt*  streak.  The  aniouut  of  the  allantoic  maso- 
<lerm  is  subject  to  much  variation  during  the  (sirly  stages  of  the 
organ,  l)eing  much  gn^ater  in  mammals  tlian  in  birds,  so  far  as  ob- 
servtnl.  Tlie  mesoderm  is  j>^irticularly  conspicuous  in  n^dents;  in 
the  rabbit  it  makes  a  di.stinct  mound,  compare^  Fig.  190 ;  in  the 
guinea-pig  (E.  Selenka,  84.1,  Taf.  XI.)  it  aecjuires  an  excessive 
size,  becoming  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  embrvo;  in  Mus  the 
preciX'ious  <levelopment  is  almost  equally  marked ;  it  is  into  this  nuiss 
of  mesoderm  that  the  allantoic  diverticulum  of  the  archenteron 
grows.  In  the  opossum  (Selenka,  87.1,  loD)  the  amount  of  meso- 
derm is  more  nearlv  as  in  the  rabbit.  The  mescKlenn  is  also  charac- 
terized  in  rodents,  and  i)erhaps  in  other  mammals,  l>y  its  pi-ecocious 
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vascularization,  which  has  been  expressly  emphasized  for  the  rabbit 
by  G.  Rabl,  89.2, 152,  Taf.  IX.,  Fig.  14;  the  vessels  give  the  tissue 
a  spongy  character.  The  protuberance  caused  b^^  the  allantoic  meso- 
derm is  termed  Allantoishocker  by  recent  German  writers,  the 
Allantoiswnht  by  KoUiker. 

The  earliest  stages  of  the  human  allantois  are  not  known.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  there  is  a  free  allantois,  but 
no  proof  that  such  a  stage  occurs  has  been  brought.  The  matter  is 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  youngest  known  hmnan  embrvos, 
and  in  that  on  the  umbilical  cord,  compare  also  Fr.  Keibel,  91.4. 

Primitive  Anus. — The  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinsd  canal 
receives  in  early  stages  the  urogenital  ducts,  a  condition  which  is 
pennanont  in  the  Sauropsida;  the  portion  of  the  archenteron  com- 
mon to  these  ducts  is  known  as  the  cloaca.  The  ectoderm  in  amniota 
forms  very  earlj^  a  small  anal  invagination  (proctodaeum)  which 
grows  in  toward  the  cloaca  until  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  come 
into  contact;  the  membrane  formed  by  the  two  epithelia  breaks 
through  and  the  cloaca  thereby  acquires  an  opening  to  the  exterior; 
this  opening  subsequently  divides  into  two:  1,  the  urogenital  open- 
ing ;  2,  the  permanent  anus ;  in  distinction  from  the  latter  the  clo- 
acal  oi>ening  may  be  called  i\\oj)rimitive  anus. 

In  anmiotci  the  anal  membrane  arises  in  the  anterior  region  of  the 
primitive  streak  some  distance  l)ehind  the  neurenteric  or  chorda 
canal.  It  has  been  studied  in  birds  by  Bomhaupt,  67.1,  and  moi'e 
fully  by  Gasser,  80. 1.  It  has  been  noticed  in  Lacerta  by  H.  Strahl, 
86.2,  lOG,  who  states  that  it  appears  in  that  type  at  a  much  later 
stage  than  in  birds  or  mammals.  In  mammals  it  was  mentioned 
first.  I  think,  by  KoUiker,  83.1,  and  has  been  since  then  studied  by 
H.  Strahl,  86.2,  F.  Keibel,  88.2,  410,  R.  Bonnet,  89.1,  90,  Ket- 
terer,  90.2,  Toumeux,  90.3,  and  especially  by  C.  Giacomini,  88.1, 
most  of  all  these  observations  having  been  made  on  the  rabbit.  In 
rabbit  embryos  witli  five  pairs  of  myotomes,  the  anal  mem- 
brane can  be  distinctly  recognized  near  the  rear  of  the  primi- 
tive streak,  comi)are  Strahl,  /.  c,  Taf.  IV.,  Fig.  6;  it  begins  as  a 
slight  depression  of  the  ectoderm ;  behind  it  are  situated  the  amniotic 
fold  and  the  allantois ;  the  depression  rapidly  deepens,  pushing  awa^' 
the  mesodermic!  cells  until  the  ectoderm  comes  into  contact  with  the 
entoderm,  wliich  at  this  spot  becomes,  meanwhile,  thickened  into  a 
cylinder  epithelium ;  when  the  contact  takes  place  a  slight  entodermic 
depression  appears.  The  two  layers  soon  become  indistinguishable, 
and  by  the  proliferation  of  th(*ir  cells  produce  a  cord  of  cells;  a  simi- 
lar (H)rd  has  been  found  in  the  sheep  by  R.  Bonnet,  88. 1,  and  in  the 
guinea-pig  by  F.  Keibel,  88.2;  the  latter  states  that  the  cord  is  con- 
necttnl  only  with  the  ectoderm;  the  cord  is  completely  surrounded 
by  typical  ])riniitive-streak  tissue;  according  to  Giacomini,  88.1, 
287j  the  cord  develops  very  soon  a  transient  lumen,  which  he  calls 
the  **anal  canal.-'  While  during  the  further  development  of  the 
enibrvo  the  caudal  extreniitv  is  rolled  over  ventralward,  the  cord 
changes  in  character,  becoming  a  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  brought  on  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  and  comes  to  lie  be- 
hind, instead  of  in  front,  of  the  amnion  as  it  did  before  the  rolling 
up  of  the  embryo.     The  change  just  referreil  to  consists  in  rendering 
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found  in  the  sheep  at  about  sixteen  days ;  the  corresponding  stage 
occurs  in  the  chick  at  the  end  of  the  second  day ;  the  three  germ- 
layers  are  all  fused  in  the  primitive  streak,  pr,  s;  the  anal  mem- 
brane, a.m,  is  well  marked  by  the  absence  of  mesoderm ;  the  amnion, 

BsffSs.. ,<f a       -4//2,   arises    close    behind;     the 

^    ^mn^  archenteric  cavity  forms  a  wide 

diverticulum    behind    the    anal 

fV^^*^--^2^^'  •  pr»    membrane,  and   this    diverticu- 
^^k^feVi:;  :  lum.  Ally  is  the  commencement 

of  the  allantois ;  it  is  lined  by  the 
entoderm,  En^  and  has  an  exter- 
nal layer  of  thickened  mesoderm, 
mes.     The    development  of  the 

Fig.  145.— T^mj^itudinal  Section  of  the  Posterior  ^n j.^:^    :^    i.u^    ^i  '^i      u^      u 

EmI  of  a  Sheep  Embryo  of  Sixteen  Days.    After  allautOlS    in   the   ChlCK    UaS    been 

RBonnet.   ^mn.  Amnion;  a. »i,  anal  membrane;  cfurliArl    in    flof«il    hv    TT.     dacoi^j* 

pr.  ft,  primitive  streak;  Eii,  entoderm;   Ach,  ^m    n  ,    i     ^     ^     "^   Ijasfeer, 

an^henteric  cavity,  or  archenteron ;  All,  allan-  74.1,  and  bv   P.  VOn  Dobr^nim, 

toic  diverticulum;  A/*-*,  mesodenn.  711  Tt  l)PQ'ins  beforft  thft  Anal 

membrane  is  formed  as  a  small  pouch  extending  upward  into  the 
hind  end  of  the  primitive  streak;  the  tip  of  this  pouch  lies  just 
behind  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  which  marks  off  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity of  the  embryo;  the  bottom  of  this  fun*ow  is  the  site  of  the 
anal  plate;  the  pouch  gradually  enlarges  and  assumes  the  dipper 
shape,  very  much  as  in  the  sheep.  Fig.  145,  All:  in  the  chick,  how- 
ever, this  stage  is  reached  relatively  later  than  in  mammals,  for  in 
the  chick  we  find  the  tail  alreadv  far  advanced,  so  that  it  not  onlv 
projects  freely  but  has  begiui  to  curl  over  downward  so  as  to  bring 
the  allantois  and  anus  on  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  boiiy  as  well  as 
to  cause  the  formation  of  the  enddarm,  which  is  a  short  extension  of 
the  archenteron  into  the  caudal  extremitv.  The  whole  series  of 
metamorphoses  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Gasser,  /.  (*.,  Taf.  I.  In 
mammals  the  formation  of  the  tail  is  somewhat  retarded,  but  in 
them  also  it  results  in  curling  over  and  so  bringing  both  the  allan- 
tois and  the  anal  plate  on  to  the  ventral  side,  with  the  further  result 
that  the  allantois  now  comes  to  lie  headward  of  the  anal  plate, 
although  before  the  curling  over  it  lay  behind  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  amnion  arises  Ix^tween  the  anal 
plate  and  the  allantois,  and,  as  shown  in  Fig.  145,  fuses  with  the 
wall  of  the  allantois. 

The  allantois  is  characterized  by  tlie  rapid  development  of  its 
mesoderm,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  middle  cells  of  the 
hind  end  of  the  primitive  streak.  The  amount  of  tlie  allantoic  meso- 
derm is  subject  to  much  variation  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
organ,  l)eing  much  greater  in  mammals  than  in  birds,  so  far  as  ob- 
serve<l.  The  mesoderm  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  rodents ;  in 
the  rabbit  it  makes  a  distinct  mound,  compare  Fig.  196;  in  the 
guinea-pig  (E.  Selenka,  84.1,  Taf.  XL)  it  acquires  an  excessive 
size,  becoming  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  embryo ;  in  Mus  the 
precocious  development  is  almost  equally  marked ;  it  is  into  this  mass 
of  mesoderm  that  the  allantoic  di\?erticulum  of  the  archenteron 
grows.  In  the  opossum  (Selenka,  87.1,  139)  the  amount  of  meso- 
derm is  more  nearly  as  in  the  rabbit.  The  mes(xlerm  is  also  charac- 
terize<l  in  rodents,  and  perhaps  in  other  mammals,  by  its  precocious 
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vasciilarizatiou,  which  has  been  expressly  emphasized  for  the  rabbit 
by  0.  Rabl,  89.2, 152,  Taf.  IX.,  Fig.  14;  the  vessels  give  the  tissue 
a  spongy  character.  The  protuberance  causeil  by  the  allantoic  meso- 
derm is  termed  Allantoishocker  by  recent  German  writers,  the 
Allantoisnmlst  by  KoUiker. 

The  earliest  stiiges  of  the  human  allantois  are  not  known.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  there  is  a  free  allantois,  but 
no  proof  that  such  a  stage  occurs  has  been  brought.  The  matter  is 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  youngest  known  hmnan  embrvos, 
and  in  that  on  the  umbilical  cord,  compiire  also  Fr.  Keibel,  91.4. 

Prunitive  Anus. — The  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal 
receives  in  early  stages  the  urogenital  ducts,  a  condition  which  is 
permanent  in  the  Sauropsida ;  the  portion  of  the  archenteron  com- 
mon to  these  ducts  is  known  as  the  cloaca.  The  ectoderm  in  amniota 
forms  very  early  a  small  anal  invagination  (proctodseum)  which 
grows  in  toward  the  cloaca  until  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  come 
into  contact;  the  membrane  formed  by  the  two  epithelia  breaks 
through  and  the  cloaca  thereby  acquires  mi  opening  to  the  exterior; 
this  opening  subsequently  divides  into  two:  1,  the  urogenitid  open- 
ing; 2,  the  permanent  anus;  in  distinction  from  the  latter  the  clo- 
acal  opening  may  be  called  tho primitive  anus. 

In  amniota  the  anal  membrane  arises  in  the  anterior  region  of  the 
primitive  streak  some  distance  l)ehind  the  neurenteric  or  chorda 
canal.  It  luis  been  studied  in  birds  by  Bomhaupt,  67.1,  and  more 
fully  by  Gasser,  80. 1.  It  luts  been  noticeil  in  Lacerta  by  H.  Strahl, 
86.2,  1()G,  who  states  that  it  appears  in  that  type  at  a  much  later 
stage  than  in  birds  or  mammals.  In  mammals  it  was  mentioned 
first,  I  think,  by  KoUiker,  83.1,  and  has  been  since  then  studied  by 
H.  Strahl,  86.2,  F.  Keibel,  88.2,  410,  R.  Bonnet,  89.1,  90,  Ket- 
terer,  90.2,  Toumeux,  90.3,  and  especially  by  C.  Giacomini,  88.1, 
most  of  all  these  observations  having  been  made  on  the  rabbit.  In 
rabbit  embryos  with  five  pairs  of  myotomes,  the  anal  mem- 
brane can  be  distinctly  recognized  near  the  rear  of  the  primi- 
tive streak,  comjwire  Strahl,  /.  c,  Taf.  IV.,  Fig.  G;  it  begins  as  a 
slight  depression  of  the  ecto<lerm ;  behind  it  are  situated  the  amniotic 
fold  and  the  allantois;  the  depression  rapidly  deepens,  pushing  away 
the  mesodermic  cells  until  the  ectoderm  comes  into  contact  with  the 
ent(xierm,  which  at  this  spot  becomes,  meanwhile,  thickened  into  a 
cylinder  epithelium ;  when  the  contact  takes  place  a  slight  entodermic 
depression  appears.  The  two  layers  soon  become  indistinguishable, 
and  by  the  proliferation  of  their  colls  produce  a  cord  of  cells;  a  simi- 
lar c»ord  has  lx?en  found  in  the  s1kk:»p  by  R.  Bonnet,  88. 1,  and  in  the 
guinoa-pig  by  F.  Keibel,  88.2;  the  latter  states  that  the  cord  is  con- 
nected only  with  the  ectoilerm ;  the  cord  is  completely  surrounded 
by  typical  primitive-streak  tissue;  acconling  to  Giacomini,  88.1, 
2S7j  the  cord  di»velops  very  soon  a  transient  lumen,  which  he  calls 
the  **anal  canal.''  While  during  the  further  development  of  the 
embryo  the  caudal  extremity  is  rolled  over  ventralward,  the  cord 
changes  in  character,  becoming  a  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  brought  on  to  tlio  ventral  side  of  the  body  and  comes  to  lie  be- 
hind, instead  of  in  front,  of  the  amnion  as  it  did  before  the  rolling 
up  of  the  embryo.     The  change  just  referre<l  to  consists  in  rendering 
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the  two  epithelia  distinct  again  and  converting  each  into  a  single 
cell-layer,  making  a  double  epithelial  membrane  from  which  the 
mesodenn  is  entirely  excluded,  and  which  has  been  appropriately 
named  the  anal  membrane  by  Strahl.  The  membrane  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shallow  pit,  which  is  conmionly  viewed  as  an  ectodermal 
invagination,  and  has  been  called  the  Afterdarni  by  German,  procto- 
diBum  by  some  English  writers.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  rudi- 
mentary homologiie  of  the  well-develoi)ed  invagination  of  annelids 
and  other  invertebrates,  which  forms  in  them  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  digestive  canal;  the  anal  invagination  results  in  invertebrates 
in  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Hinterdann  (hind-gut  of  Foster 
and  Balfour),  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  vertebrate  Hin- 
tenlarm,  which  is  derived  from  the  archenteron. 

The  rupture  of  the  mial  membrane  is  said  to  occur  in  the  rabbit  about 
the  twelfth  (Kolliker,  '^Grundriss,"  :35y)  or  thirteenth  day  (Strahl, 
86.2,  165).  I  know  of  no  exact  description  of  the  process  in  mam- 
mals. In  the  chick  the  epithelial  cord  arises  and  becomes  jKjrfo- 
rated,  according  to  Gasser,  without  passing  into  the  stage  of  anal 
wembrane  observed  in  mammals;  irregular  cavities  appear  in  the 
cord  (Gasser,  /.  c*.,  Taf.  XIII.,  Figs.  6a,  7a);  these  cavities  enlarge 
and  fuse,  the  cells  of  the  cord  or  plate  meanwhile  undergoing  degen- 
erative changes;  the  rupture  is  completeil  about  the  fifteenth  day  of 
incubation.  The  anal  ectodermal  invagination  is  somewhat  more 
marked  than  in  mammals  and  gives  rise  on  its  dorsal  side  to  a  con- 
siderable diverticulum,  the  bursa  Fabricii,  which  is  found  in  birds 
but  not  in  mammals  or  reptiles. 

The  anufi  of  the  lower  vertebrates  arises,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  in  intimate  relation  with  the  blastopore.  This  fact  wjis  first 
discovered  by  Max  Schultze,  66.1,  in  Petroniyzon,  ascertained  in 
alytes  by  Gasser,  82.3,  in  the  newt  by  Alice  Johnson,  84.1,  in 
Rima  bv  Durham,  86. 1.  The  nature  of  this  relation  was  first  eluci- 
dated  by  Schanz,  87.1,  and  has  since  been  worked  out  for  various 
amphibia,  as  described,  p.  189. 

Th3  Enddarni. — The  i)rolongation  of  the  archenteron  into  the 
tail  of  amniote  emlnyos  is  generally  known  as  the  Euddarni,  the 
German  name  most  in  use;  it  is  also  called  Schwunzdann,  tftil-giit, 
aiiil  2)o,sf-((nal  gut.  It  results  from  the  differentiation  and  rolling 
over  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  produce<l  by  the  growth  of  the  tissue  of 
the  primitive  streak  betw(»en  the  anal  membrane  and  the  blast o]X)re 
or  neurenteric  carnal,  compare  Chapter  XIII. ;  the  p^i'owth  occurs  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tissue  curls  downward,  and  folds  off  the  region 
of  the  archenteron  underlying  the  piimitive  streak,  and  the  disposi- 
tion becomes  as  show-n  in  Fig.  \i)'l  oi"  Kolliker's  "Grundiiss,"  "Zie 
Aufi.,  the  enddarm  extending  into  the  tail  lx»hind  the  ventrally  situ- 
ated anal  membrane. 

I  consider  the  enddann  \o  Im?  distinct  from  the  neiirent'.M*ic  canal, 
with  which  Balfour  ("Conip.  Enibryol./'  II.,  11»3,  Fig.  1'24)  brings 
it  into  relcition.  ().  Heriwig  a])parently  agrcvs  with  Balfour,  since 
he  copies  the  latter's  diagi'am  ("Entwickelungsges.,"  ^ite  Aiitl.,  Fig. 
126).  It  seems  to  l)e  confined  to  earlv  embrvonie  life,  but  there  are 
a  few  data  as  to  its  ultimate  fate*.  Preuant,  91.2,  *2'M,  studyiiig  the 
rabbit  found  the  i)ost-anal  gut  to  be  a  short  wide  pouch  before  the  tail 
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develops ;  as  the  tail  develops,  the  gut  extends  into  it  and  becomes 
long  and  narrow,  and  its  posterior  extremity  merges  with  the  fused 
anlages  of  the  medullary  tube  and  notochord.  In  still  older  em- 
bryos it  degenerates. 

Origin  of  the  Vorderdarm. — As  is  well  known  the  first  part  of 
the  embryo  in  vertebrates  to  project  from  the  yolk  is  the  head  end. 
In  the  same  measure  as  the  head  and  neck  become  free  the  portion 
of  the  archenteron  which  pertains  to  them  becomes  closed  below  and 
shut  off  from  the  yolk.  A  longitudinal  section  of  a  chick  in  which 
the  head  has  just  become  free  is  shown  in  Fig.  14G.  In  consequence 
of  the  head  end,  H,  having  grown  forward  above  the  proamnion, 
pro.  a,  which  overlies  the  extra  embrj'onic  archenteric  cavity,  it  has 
become  free  on  all  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  the  archenteron  has 
been  carried  forward  with  the  head,  making  the  so-called  Vonler- 
darm,  ]"(/,  of  German  authors.  The  term /ore-f7M<  has  been  proix)sed 
by  Foster  and  Balfour  as  an  equivalent  English  term,  but  has  not 
come  into  general  use,  so  I  have  prefereil  to  use  the  German  tt»rm. 
Vorderdarm  is  also  used  in  invertel)rate  embryology",  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  for  it  designates  the  oral  inva^^ination  of  the  ectixlerm, 


Fio.  146.— LoDgituclinal  Mwlian  Swtion  of  Yoiinj?  Chick  Kmbryo.  H,  Heatl:  Trf,  vupilenlarm: 
m^ff,  iiieso  lenn : /o,  fovea  cardiaea;  p,  pericardial  cavity;  jiro.  a,  pruamniuu;  vlcA,  aivlien* 
teric  cavity;    iV.  *.  primitive  Htrvak. 

whereas  the  vertebrate  vorderdarm  is  the  ceplialic  ix)rtion  of  the 
archenteron. 

Even  at  the  stage  of  Fig.  14r»,  the  vorderdarm  has  begun  to  be 
differentiated  into  an  anterior  division  and  a  posterior,  which  at  this 
time  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  coelom,  jii,  being  present  onl^- 
in  the  mesodenn  below  the  ix)sterior  division.  The  anterior  division 
fonns  the  pharynx  proix^r.  Tlio  distincti(m  l)etween  the  two  ))arts 
of  the  vorderdarm  h<as  long  been  recognized  (see,  for  example,  Goette's 
ol)servations  on  Bombinator,  75.1,  221),  but  its  morphological  sig- 
nifi(*ance  has  Ix^on  overlooked.  The  vorderdarm  is  a  short  canal 
under  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  gr(X)ve ;  it  ends  blindly  in 
front,  but  ot)ens  widely  l)ehind  into  the  general  archenteric  cavit}' ; 
this  o|)ening  is  termed  the  forea  cardiacd  {rordere  Darmpforfe  of. 
Kolliker),  having  lx»en  so  named  by  C.  F.  Wolflf.  The  fovea  is  easily 
seen,  when  the  chick  embryo  is  removed  from  the  yolk  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  viewed  from  the  imder  side;  its  curving  edge  marks 
tlie  end  of  the  dosetl  archenteron  behind  which  the  archenteric  cavity 
of  the  embryo  oix»ns  directly  into  the  yolk-sac.  In  transverse  sec- 
tions. Fig.  147,  the  vorderdarm  appears  widely  expanded  sideways, 
but  com}>ressed  dorso-ventrally,  and  also  l)ent,  the  concavity  being 
upward ;  it  is,  of  course,  completely'  lined  by  ent<Hlenn,  the  cells  of 
which  form  a  vers'  thin  laver  on  the  dorsal  side  and  a  much  thicker 
layer  on  the  ventral  side ;  moreover,  on  the  ventral  side  the  entoderm 
is  thickened  towanl  the  median  line.  These  features  are  highly 
characteristic,  but  their  significance  is  (juite  unknown.  Are  they 
ancestral  in  origin? 
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III  the  explanations  usually  given,  the  development  of  the  vorder- 
tlann  is  not  attributed  to  the  forward  growth  of  the  head,  but  to  the 
down-folding  of  the  splanchnopleures.  Indeed  if  aectione  of  Buccett- 
sivo  stages  be  compared  the  idea  appears  justified  ,  for  at  first  the 
cephalic  archenteron  opens  widely  into  the  yolk-sac,  then  as  the  head 
of  the  embryo  begins  to  rise  up  and  project  forward  fn>m  the  yolk  it 
seeni.s  as  if  the  sides  of  the  head  were  being  tucked  under ;  but  if  it 


lie  rememberetl  that  the  head  is  growing  and  that  the  opening  be- 
tween the  archenteron  proper  and  the  yolk  enlarges  very  little,  it 
will  be  cleai-  that  the  growth  of  the  head  is  the  real  cause  of  tbe 
formation  of  the  vorderdarm. 

In  mammals  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  birds,  but  the  vorder- 
dann  is  less  expanded  laterally  and  less  compressed  dorso-ventrally 
than  in  the  chick,  hence  the  appearance  in  cross-section  is  somewhat 
different.  In  the  opossum,  however,  there  is  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  avian  type  in  the  shape  of  the  vorderdarm,  see  Selenka,  86. 1, 
Taf.  XXII.,  Figs.  9-U),  and  it  is  probable  that  more  careful  study 
^vi\\  show  that  the  mammalian  vorderdann  jiasses  through  the  flat- 
tened form  before  assiuning  its  more  familiar  shape. 

The  Oral  Plate. — The  fact  that  the  anterior  end  of  the  vorder- 
darm lies  against  tfee  ectoderm  has  long  been  known  for  advanced 
embrjds.  The  two  germ-layers,  entoderm  and  ectodenii  are  soldered 
togetlier  with  no  mesoderm  lietween  them,  thus  forming  a  double 
epithelial  plate  (as  shown  in  Figs.  10(i  and  170,  o.pl),  which  separates 
the  buccal  from  the  archenteric  cavity.  The  plate,  which  may  be 
called  the  oral  plate  (meinbrana  fauces,  Rachenhaut,  Mundrachen- 
haut),  by  its  subse<iuent  niptui-e  brings  tho  mouth  into  communica- 
tion with  the  pliar\nix. 

Fr.  Carius,  88.1,  i-i,  lias  shown  that  the  oral  plate  is  present  in 
the  rabbit  at  a  very  early  stage,  the  spot  where  the  entoderm  and 
ectoderm  come  into  contad  being  distinguishable  before  the  head  is 
neparatKl  from  the  yolk.  This  spot  lies  just  in  front  of  the  interior 
end  of  the  medullary  groove  and  ()f  the  chorda,  the  end  of  which 
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fuses  with  the  entoderm  of  the  membrane.  As  the  head  of  the  em- 
bryo grows  forward  and  bends  downward  toward  the  yolk  the  oral 
]ilate  is  roUed  over  so  as  to  lie  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo,  and 
to  constitute  i>art  of  the  venti'al  floor  of  the  vorderdarm  as  shown  in 
Fig.  100. 

Origin  of  the  Pharynx. — From  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  it  appears  that  the  vorderdarm  very  early  divides 
into  an  anterior  part  without  any  splanchnocoele  in  the  surrounding 
mesoderm  and  a  posterior  part,  underneath  which  lies  the  pericardicQ 
division  of  the  coelom.  The  anterior  division  becomes  the  pliarynx 
proper  and  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  enlargement  during  the  earliest 
embryonic  periods  of  amniota ;  the  large  size  of  the  pharynx  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  lower  vertebrates,  hence  we  have  in  the  pharynx 
another  illustration  of  the  appearance  in  the  embryo  of  a  higher  form 
of  features  characteristic  of  the  adult  lower  forms.  The  posterior  or 
epicardial  division  of  the  vorderdarm  undergoes  differentiation 
later  than  the  pharynx,  but  ultimately  gives  rise  to  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach ;  as  the  lungs  arise  near  the  junction  of  the  two  divi- 
sions, it  is  not  quite  certain,  at  present,  whether  they  make  part  of 
the  anterior  or  posterior  division. 

The  pharynx  then  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vorderdarm,  and 
is  further  character! z(h1  by  never  having  a  continuous  coelomatic 
cavity  d(?vcloiKHl  in  the  mesoderm  surrounding  it. 

The  relations  of  the  pharj'ngeal  entodemi  to  the  ectoderm  are  ex- 
tremely im|)ortant  to  the  morphologist,  since  they  result  in  the 
formation,  I,  of  tlie  oral  plate  and  conse(iuently  of  the  mouth  cavity; 
*^,  of  the  gill-clefts,  which  in  their  turn  determine  to  a  large  extent 
the  complex  morphology  of  the  head. 

The  Branchial  Clefts,  or  gill-clefts,  are  jx^rmanent  structures  in 
the  fishes  an<l  tailed  ampliibia,  larval  structun\s  in  anoura,  and 
embryonic  structures  in  amniota.  They  arise  as  a  series  of  paire«l 
})0uches  from  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  They  are  called  Schfund-, 
Kietnen-  or  Viticeral'.Hpalten  in  (Jerman;  fenfes  branchiah*s  in 
French. 

The  nnnthrriy{  gill-clefts  varies  in  the  different  clasws  of  verte- 
brati^s.  In  mammals  and  birds  there  are  four;  in  reptiles,  taile<l  jun- 
pliibians,  and  most  fishes,  five;  among  the  selachians,  however,  the 
number  is  variable,  there  being  often  six  and  in  the  Notidanidie  eight, 
it  is  said.  In  the  lamprey  there  are  eight  during  larval  life,  but  the 
first  aborts  when  the  larva  (Ammoca^tes)  changes  into  tho  adult 
(P(^tn)myzon).  In  Amphioxus  the  pharynx  has  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred ojjenings  and  even  more.  These  facts  have  led  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  within  the  vertebrate  series  the  numl)er  of  gill-clefts 
has  IxMMi  gradually  reduced — a  liyix)thesis  of  great  importance,  from 
its  l>earing  u}>on  tho  solution  of  the  morjJiolog}'  of  the  head. 

In  all  bircfs  and  mammals  there  ar(»  four  pairs  of  gill  pouches 
<levelopcHl,  all  in  essentially  the  same  manner.  The  anterior  jwiir 
apiK»ars  first,  the  others  in  succession  l)ehind  it.  The  entoderm  of 
the  pharj-nx  forms  a  small  outgn.»wth  on  each  side,  making  a  xxmch, 
which  expands  until  it  reaches  the  ectcnlenn.  Soon  a  second  pair  of 
outgrowths  ai)i)ear  behind  the  first,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth.  For 
a  lontf  time  it  was  l)elieved  that  the  membrane  formed  bv  the  ento- 
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derm  and  ectoderm  at  the  end  of  each  pouch  ruptureil  and  converted 
each  pouch  into  an  actual  cleft  or  opening  by  which  a  free  passage 
was  established  through  the  side  of  the  neck  into  the  pharynx,  as 
occurs  in  all  Ichthyopsida.  W.  His  pointed  out,  81.1,  319,  that 
this  was  open  to  question,  and  later  showed  that  the  membrane  is 
not  ruptured  in  birds  and  mammals — a  conclusion  which  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  Bom,  83.1,  275,  Kolliker,  "Grundriss,"  p.  77, 
and  Piersol,  and  which  is,  I  think,  probably  correct,  for  those  who 
have  called  it  in  question  (De  Meuron,  Kastschenko,  and  Liessner) 
seem  to  me  to  haveoflfered  insufficient  evidence.  Piersol,  88.1, 162, 
studied  the  question  with  great  care  in  the  rabbit,  and  finds  no  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  closing  membrane  being  ruptured  in  any  of 
the  branchial  clefts  at  any  time. 

The  shape  of  the  pharjTix  and  its  four  pairs  (»f  branchial  pouches 
has  been  carefully  studied  in  the  rabbit  by  G.  A.  Piersol,  8o.  1,  b^' 
means  of  mcxlels  of  the  cjivity  at  various  ages,  constructed  in  wax 
by  Born's  method.  Two  views  of  the  model  or  Citst  of  the  pharyn- 
geal cavity  at  eleven  days  are  given  in  Fig.  148.  As  the  oral  plate 
is  already  ruptured  at  this  ago,  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  cavities 
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Fio.  118.— Two  VI»»WR  of  a  Wax  MtKlel  of  the  (^avity  of  tht»  Pharynx  of  a  Rabbit  Kuibrvo  «>f 
Eleven  Days.    A,  Showing  the  la(<'rul  and  ventral  Kui*fac'e:  B,  showing  dorsal  and  lateral  surfact' 
After  Piersol. 

have  fused,  and  the  models  show  also  the  oral  evagination  of  the 
hypophysis,  ////.  The  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  complex  configu- 
ration of  the  ixmches  with  their  wing-like  expansions  and  ascending 
dorsal  i)oints,  as  well  as  the  progressive  diminution  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth  iK)uch. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  gill-slits  are  developing 
the  hetul  is  growing,  and  therefore  lengthening,  so  that  the  phar^-n- 
geal  portion  of  the  vorderdarm  elongates.  At  the  time  the  first  gill- 
cleft  is  formed  there  is  not  nxmi  for  the  remaining  clefts,  but  tlw* 
gro^vth  of  the  pharynx  provides  the  needed  room  soon.  Thus  in  the 
chick  there  is  at  first  only  a  very  small  distance  between  the  region 
of  the  pericardium  (and  heart)  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
embryo  (see  Fig.  140),  but  by  the  end  of  the  third  day  there  is  a  con- 
siderable interval  l)etween  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart  and  the 
actual  head.     This  interval  constitutes  the  embrvonic  neck,  and  cor- 
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responds  to  the  pharyngeal  region,  and  is  characterized  by  two  prin- 
cipal features:  1,  the  absence  of  a  splanchnocoele ;  2,  the  presence 
of  the  gill  pouches. 

As  soon  as  the  pharyngeal  evaginations  reach  the  ectoderm  they 
become  attached  to  it,  first  on  the  dorsal  side  and  then  downward 
until  the  attachment  is  completed  thnnighout  the  whole  area  of  con- 
tact (A.  Goette,  75.1,  222).  It  seems  now  as  if  the  ectoderm  were 
actually  held  down  where  resting  upon  the  entoderm,  for  we  see  as 
the  next  phase  that  the  germ-layers  grow  freely  in  front  and  behind 
each  gill  pouch,  thus  producing  columns,  which  are  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  pharj^nx  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  gill- 
clefts.  As  there  are  four  gill-clefts  it  follows  that  there  are  five 
columns.  These  coliunns  are  known  as  the  branchial  arches,  also 
as  the  i^ill  or  visceral  arches  (Kteme)ibogen^  Visceralbogeny  arcs 
branch  laux) .  Each  arch  is  marked  out  by  projecting  into  the  pha- 
rynx and  upon  the  outside,  and  consequently  soon  after  the  gill 
pouches  are  developed  the  arches  become  easily  distinguishable  upon 
the  exterior,  and  the  depressions  between  them  show  the  positions 
of  the  pouches.  The  depressions  become  part  of  the  gill-clefts  when 
the  membrane  (ectoderm  and  entoderm)  breaks  through;  hence, 
when  the  clefts  become,  as  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  open  passages, 
their  lining  is  partly  of  entodermic,  partly-  of  ectodermic  origin,  but 
as  the  epithelia  fuse  perfectly,  the  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  oi>en  clefts. 

As  to  the  time  at  which  the  gill-clefts  a}>i)ear,  we  nee<l  more  exact 
information.  C.  Ral)l,  89.2,  216,  gives  tlu5  following  data  for  sela- 
chian embryos  (Pristiurus) : 

Embryos  with  18  myotomes  show  tlio  first  gill  jx)uch. 

**        23-24         "  the  second  iK)uch  l)eginning. 

2<*>-27         **  the  second  pouch  well  formed. 

31-32         "  the  third  pouch  well  advanceil. 

38-40         "  the  fourth  pouch  beginning. 

"        4r)-ir.         '*  the  fourth  pouch  completed,  and  the 

second  breaking  through. 
:»4-r)'j        "  the  fifth  pouch  begim,  and  the  fii-st 

and  third  breaking  through. 
Cttj-t)><        "  the  first,  second,  and  third  pouches 

are  clefts,  the  fourth  is  breaking 
through, 
fl         "  till*  sixth  f)ouch  is  forming,  the  first 

four  are  oi^n,  the  fifth  opening. 
In  tlio  chick  the  gill-clefts  begin  to  api>ear  with  third  day,  the 
fourth  Ix^ing  present  at  the  end  of  that  da}'.     In  the  rabl)it  the  first 
IK)uch  is  seen  the  ninth  day,  and  the  fourth  the  tenth  day.     In  man 
the  ixmches  are  develoi^eil  during  the  beginning  of  the  third  week. 

Tlio  pharynx  expands  rapidly  in  all  directions  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  branchial  clefts,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  cerv'ical  region,  wherel>y  the  fonn  of  the  embryo  is  affected. 
The  external  features  resulting  from  the  development  of  the  pharynx 
are  described  in  Chapter  XIII.,  to  which  the  reiider  is  referred.  It 
may,  however,  help  to  make  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  pha- 
rynx clear,  to  inst^rt  hero  the  figure  of  a  longitudinal  horizontal  sec- 
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tion  of  a  dog-fish  embryo.  The  pharynx  is  a  very  wide  cavity,  Ffi, 
the  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  the  five  gill-arches;  the  gill-cle£ts 
behind  each  of  the  arches  are  already  open  through;  the  space  in 
front  of  the  first  arch,  J,  is  part  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  which 
came  into  communication  with  the  pharynx  at  a  much  earlier  stfige 
than  that  represented  in  the  figure.  The  size  of  the  pharj-nx  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  In;  each  branchial  arch  con- 
sists uf  amassof  connectivetissue bounded 
by  a  layer  of  epithelium  derived  partly 
from  the  entoderm  of  the  phar>"nx,  partly 
frtim  the  ectoderm. 

The  shapes  and  positions  of  the  gill- 
slita  are  remarkably  uniform  in  all  verte- 


brates. They  iire  clongatetl  doi-so-ventrallj-  and  narrow  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  embryo,  p^ig,  150.  The  first 
is  the  largest  and  the  remaining  ones  gradually  diminisli  from  in 
front  Iwckward,  Viewed  from  the  outside  they  ai'p  seen  not  to  Iw 
strictly  parallel,  but  to  convei^e  somewhat  towanl  tlie  ventral  side, 
the  nngle  l>etween  the  first  flud  !-0(i>nd  c-tefts  Ix'ing  the  larges^t.     It 
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is  also  noteworthy  that  the  lower  edges  of  the  clefts  recede  further 

and  further  from  the  median  ventral  line  from  the  first  to  the  last 

cleft.  Fig.   151;   the  first  clefts  nearly  meet  on  the 

ventral  side,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  clefts  are  far 

apart.     The  observation  o£  this  peculiarity  has  led 

to  the  supposition  that  the  moutii  may  have  been  j 

evolved  by  the  meeting  of  two  gill-clefta  which  have 

fused  into  one  opening  on  the  median  line;  this  hj'- 

pothesis  ia  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  evolution 

of  the  mouth. 

The  Branchial  Arches. — These  are  structures 
of  great  morphological  importance,  which  undergo 
modifications  of  increasing  complexity  as  we  ascend 
the  vertebrate  series.    They  are  also  termed  gill- 
arches  and  visceral  arches  {Kiemenbogen,  Viaceral- 
hogen).     In  their  earliest  form  they  are  merely  the 
columns   of   tissue   bordering  tlie    gill-clefts;   in  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  pharynx  of  an  erabrj-o  they 
are  cut  transversely  and  are  then   seen   to  consist 
merely  of  a  core  of  mesenchyma,  eui-rounded  by  a 
layer  of  cylinder  epithelium,  derived  in  part  from 
the  ectoderm,  in  part  from  the  entoderm,  as  explained  a 
above.     In  those  cases  where,   as  in  the  amniota.   j! 
the  gill-clefts  do  not  become  open,  of  course  the  ecto-  h..™'"-  ■"'■)  ■"^"': 
derm  from  one  arch  passes  across  to  the  next,  and  the  !,V!'h«u/;  i^"yoi^ 
entoderm  likewise,  but  not  the  mesoderm,  compare  *'""^- 
Fig.  SriS.    As  previously  stated  the  inner  and  outer  layers  t<^ther 
form  a  niembrano  ( I 'erschlussphttte) .  which  closes  the  gill-cleft. 

Ill  more  advanced  stages  a<l(litional  jiarts  are  gradually  dlfferenti- 
iiled  in  cath  gill-arch.  Typically  tliere  ai-e  four  principal  structures 
dcveloix?(],  an  aortic  vesst'l,  a  do^vugrowtli  of  the  myotome  overlying 
the  dorsjU  end  of  the  arch,  two  branches  of  nen-es,  and  a  rod  of  car- 
tilage— and  they  appear  in  the  order  named.  The  aortic  vessels  arise 
verj-  i-arly  and  cstabliBli  a  direct  communication  between  the  ventral 
and  dorsid  aortce,  and  are  callctl  tlie 
,11.,,,  ,  .        ,  aortic  arches.      Their  arrangement 

luid  metamorphoses  are  discussed  in 
.';"'■  Chapter  XXlV.    Fig.  152  shows  the 

A — ^-   ,         ;   .      .:  iiortic  arch,  ,1,  in  a  cnws  section  of 

,^-^-*'  ■';'...  ii  gili-arch.    The  jwirts  have  a  typical 

..'''*"■"""■'-■.■,  primitive  arrangement  from  which 

"-"     "■--''  \  all  miwlifications  aro  derived.     The 

y  c        "  "     details  Jire  discusswl  in   subsequent 

,13,  oliaptcrs. 

■.'■■'.       \  iewed  externally  the  gill-arches 
^ri.  present  the  following  j>ecuiiaritie8  in 

Aft'iTXiMlmi'.'"' ™'"«"'"-  '■"!"■   amniote  embrj-os  at  the  stage  when 

the  gill-arches  have  their  maximum 
typical  dovolopment.  The  first  arch  di\-ide8  tlie  mouth  from  the 
first  branchial  <'left,  and  has  its  lower  end  enlarged  and  somewhat 
knob-like;  the  second  arch  has  a  similar  knob,  but  a  little  smaller; 
at  first  (he  four  knobs  are  quite  <listinct,  but  they  soon  fuse  tind 
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become  more  or  less  indistinct;  the  third  and  fourth  arches,  on  the 
contrary,  simply  thin  out  and  melt  into  the  general  ventral  sunfaee. 
The  anterior  (cranial)  border  of  the  mouth,  after  the  buccal  cavity 
has  formed,  is  also  thickened  and  its  upper  end  joins  the  dorsal  end 
of  the  first  branchial  arch  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  maxil- 
lary process  (Oberkieferfortsatz)  of  the  first  arch.  Additional  data 
and  figures  of  tlie  external  appearances  are  given  in  Chapter  XXVI. 
Seessel's  Pocket. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  small  diverticulum 
which  api»ear8  in  birds  and  mtmimals  on  the  dorsiil  side  of  tho  phar- 
ynx. It  was  first  described  by  Seessel,  78.1,  and  has  been  noted 
since  by  various  observers,  Piersol,  88. 1 ,  et  al. 

Origin  of  the  Liver. — Tho  liver  ia  the  primitive  type  of  devel- 
opment, as  preserved  in  Petromyzon  and  amphibia,  appears  exceed- 
ii^ly  early.  Fig.  153  (compare  also  A.  Goette's  figures  76. 1,  Taf. 
II.,  Figs.  34-38).  It  is  a  diverticulum  of  the  archcnteron.  Fig.  15:t, 
Li,  near  its  anterior  extremity,  and  projecting  on  the  ventral  sitle 
downward  into  the  mas«  of  j-olk-cellH.  The  short  stretch  of  the 
archenteron  in  front  of  the  hepatic  evagination  is  the  homolt^ue  of 
the  vordeninrm  which  shows  however  in  this  tyjw  of  development 
^^.^-—^^  no  t  a  e,  as  yot,  of  its  sub- 

Mj      ^-(-■''^^^^^n^^^^T"^      nch         sequent  division   into  pha- 
■^  '■^^>^  r     I.  al  and  epicardial   re- 

g    ns       When,     however, 
£  e       art  appears   the  two 

gi     8  of  the  vorderdarm 
jecom  distinguishable,  and 
I  e    1   'cr   diverticulum    is 

I  «n       lie  immediately  bc- 

„_  I     c  ixtsterior  or  venous 

b   I  ity  of  the  heart.     It 

\  1      Mihlo  from  these  facts 

hat     le  liver   is  an   older 
g-      in  the  ancestral  his- 
trS"  }  n.         "■         "■    H«i^  "^    ap «.     *»        '  vertebrates  than  the 

vai  u      ^      M     tMw>  hr\nxor  even  the  heart. 

°*°=  ""  At     K  PIT        ^  y      (nation  of  the  liver 

auses    t  Kc  to   1  1     n,  s  bsetiueiitly  developed 

ojif-f  he        k  ath-Ht  are  e»i»ecially  devel- 

oped       an  rt   kn  wn  e  omphalo-niesaniie  veins. 

The  further  development,  to  be  described  later,  brings  the  liver  into 
peculiar  intimate  relations  with  the  venous  circulation. 

In  elasmobranchs  (Balfour,  "Works,"  I.,  45i>)  the  liver  arises  dur- 
ing stage  I  (/.  c,  three  gill-pouches  iK'gun,  but  the  first  not  opfnyet) 
jisH  ventral  outgrowth  at  the  hind  end  of  the  vordenlarni  and  immedi- 
ately in  fi-ont  of  the  union  of  the  yolk-sjic  with  the  jin-hentei-on,  or 
in  other  wonis  just  in  front  of  tlie  yolk -duet  or  innbiliod  canid,  thun 
bringing  the  liver  into  pi-oximity  with  the  vitelline  veins  entering 
the  heart.  As  tho  gill-pouches  are  present  the  ]»h!irj-nx  is  already 
differentiated,  and,  therefore,  the  liver  arises  relatively  later  than  in 
Petromyzon  and  tlie  amphibians.  "  Almost  ns  soon  as  it  is  fonne«l 
this  outgrowth  develops  two  lateral  diverticula,  o|>ening  into  a 
median  canal.     The  twc)  diverticula  are  the  rudimentaiy  lol)es  of  the 
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liver,  and  the  median  duct  is  the  rudiment  of  the  common  bile  duct 
(ductus  choledochus)  and  ^1  bladder.  By  stage  K  the  hepatic 
diverticula  have  begun  to  bud  out  a  number  of  small  hollow  knobs." 

In  teleosts  the  liver  arises  quite  late,  e.  gr.,  in  trout  the  twenty- 
fifth  day — as  a  solid  outgrowth  from  the  arclienteron  close  behind 
the  heart — thus  offering  one  of  the  many  instances  of  a  solid  growth 
in  the  embryo  replacing  a  hollow  growth.  (Mcintosh  and  Prince, 
80.1,  774,  give  their  own  and  cite  some  previous  observations.) 

In  amniota  the  anlage  of  the  liver  arises  in  the  same  position  as 
in  the  anamnia,  but  has  the  peculiarity  of  showing  its  bifurcation 
almost,  if  not  quite,  from  the  start,  at  least  in  birds  and  mammals. 
The  two  forks  embrace  between  them  the  omphalo-mesaraic  or 
vitelline  veins  just  before  they  empty  into  the  sinus  venosus.  In 
the  chick  the  anlage  appears  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  sixtieth 
hour  (Foster  and  Balfour,  "Elements,"  178, 179),  the  right  fork  being 
in  all  cases  of  greater  length  but  less  diameter  than  the  left.  In  the 
rabbit  (Uskow,  83.2,  220)  the  anlage  appears  during  the  tenth  day, 
and  on  the  eleventh  sends  out  branches;  according  to  Kolliker 
("Qrundriss,"  372)  only  the  left  branch  appears  on  the  tenth  day, 
the  right  on  the  day  following.  In  man  the  anlage  is  well  marked 
in  embrvos  of  three  millimetres  (His,  81.1,  Taf.  XL,  fig.  7-8,  also 
"  Anat.  Monschl.  Eml)r>^,"  Heft  III.,  ir,-17).  Hishasshown,  81. 1, 
322-323,  that  the  liver  anlage  is  a  long  strip  on  the  ventral  side  of 
the  vorderdarm,  and  that  when  the  vorderdarm  is  separated  oflf 
from  the  yolk-sac  the  most  ventral  part  of  the  entoderm  of  the  vor- 
derdarm already  shows  traces  of  the  hepatic  differentiation.  In  front 
of  and  al)ove  the  heart  the  vorderdarm  is  completely  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  arclienteron  (c^ivity  of  tlie  future  3'olk-sjic),  but  imme- 
diately behind  the  h(*art  the  entoderm,  as  it  passes  from  the  vorder- 
darm around  the  edge  of  the  fovea  cardiaca,  and  so  out  on  to  the 
extra-embryonic  region,  is  caught,  so  to  sjwak,  and  forms  the  anlage 
of  the  liver,  so  that  the  liver  is  initiate<l  not  so  much  by  a  local 
growth  of  the  ent<Klonn  as  by  retention  of  the  downward  extension 
of  the  layer,  which  results  from  the  manner  by  which  the  embryo  is 
separated  from  the  yolk.  The  ix)int  is  important  as  an  illustration 
of  the  comparatively  simple  meclianical  factors  of  development. 

Relation  of  the  Liver  to  the  Septum  Trans versum. — The 
tissue  through  which  the  vitelline  veins  pass  to  enter  the  heart  forms 
a  transverse  partition,  whicli  divides  the  pericardial  coelom  from  the 
aUlominal  c(elom.  This  partition  is  the  rudiment  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  has  l)een  named  the  septum  transversum  by  W.  His.  It  lies 
just  l>ehind  the  he^irt,  and  forms  the  ventral  edge  of  the  fovea  cardi- 
aca, or  o]x»ning  of  the  vordenlarm  into  the  general  archenteron;  it 
is  overlaid  in  the  nunlian  line  by  the  hind  end  of  the  vorderdarm, 
and  (*onse(iuontly  the  anlage  of  the  liver  is  situated  in  the  dorsal 
median  ])orti()n  of  the  aei>tum.  As  the  great  veins  also  pass  through 
tlu?  sei)tiim  to  reach  the  heart,  the  iH^pitic^  anlage  comes  into  imme- 
diate? contact  with  the  veins;  in  their  further  development  the  veins 
and  entcKlermal  liver  are  closely  connectf^l,  with  the  result  of  com- 
plex modifications  in  lK>th  parts. 

Comparison  of  Mammalian  and  Amphibian  Archenteron. 
— For  the  conveni(»nce  of  students  I  have  inserted  the  accompanying 
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diagrams,  Fig.  154,  A  and  B.  They  are  extremely  conventionalized 
and  may  be  considered  especially  inaccurate  in  that  they  fail  to  show 
the  way  in  which  the  head  {and  with  it  the  vorderdarm)  projects 
forward,  iwd  in  that  the  heart  and  liver  are  omitted.  £mb  is  the 
axis  of  the  embryo  represented  in  nature  by  the  medullary  tube  and 
notochord ;  bl  is  the  blastopore  or  nourenteric  (anal,  behind  which 
the  anal  opening  or  anal 

c-    ,         A     plate    should    be    added 

~J^}^^-^       ''       "^^^SSi.  were  the  dii^^am  to  be 

^^'^•^^        «-— *~T3Tr^^^~br         completed.     All   is  the 
All  j^^^""""^  DO£0^^ggr'    ■  infra-blastoporie  diverti- 

•^"t^^^     _      r„t      t!S^^^^^  culum  or  allantois;  Ent 

is  the  cavity  of  the  arch- 
enteroii — the  letters  being 
placed  where  the  archen- 
teronof  the  embrj'o  prop- 
er passes  into  tliat  of  the 
yolk-sac;  br  indicates  the 
four  gill-slits.  Tiie  yolk- 
sac,  IV,  is  represented  as 
enveloped  in  mesoderm, 
indicated  by  a  shaded 
layer  and  lined  bj'  enfo- 
p  derm  which  is  indicated 
'  by  a  broad  black  line;  it 
must  be  remembered  that 
in  amphibians,  A,  the 
cavitj"  is  rt'ally  filled 
with  yolk-cclls,  which  are 
represented  in  mammals, 
B,  only  by  a  layer  of  epi- 
tlielial  cells.  CIt  is  the 
chorion,  consisting  of  a 
layer  of  ectoderm  indi- 
cated 1  ly  the  outside  black 
line,  and  a  layer  of  meso- 
derm, indicated  by  shad- 
ing. Between  the  chorion 
and  the  yolk-sac  lies  a 
space  which  is  the  extra- 
embryonic cadom.  In 
amphibia  this  jMirt  of  the 
ccelom  develops  gradually ;  in  man  it  is  devel()i)ed  very  early  com- 
pletely around  the  yolk-sac;  in  rabbits  it  nevei' extends  more  than 
half-way  round,  and  other  variations  occur  in  other  mammals;  to 
surest  these  differences  in  mammals  the  lower  half  of  the  yolk-sac 
in  B  is  ilrawn  with  a  dotted  line  only;  rt.  is  the  vena  terminalis. 

These  diagrams  suffice  to  show  that  the  closest  homologies  exist 
between  the  two  tyjies,  however  much  the  tictual  proiM)rtions  may 
differ.  The  primitive  homologies  of  the  archenteron  hold  true  of  all 
vertebrates. 


Fio.  154.— Di  ■Brains 
tloDHorthe  ArclicDl'-n 
For  eiplanation  i>(  llie 


A.  in  amphilil 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  GERMINAL   AREA.  THE   EMBRYO  AND  ITS   APPENDAGES. 

I.     The  Germinal  Area. 

Definition. — The  germinal  area  {area  (jenninaiiva^  area  embry- 
ojialiSy  Keivihofy  aire  germinative)  is  that  portion  of  the  meroblastic 
vertebrate  ovum  in  the  centre  of  which  the  embryo  is  diflferentiated. 
It  therefore  comprises  both  tlio  embryo  proper  and  the  region  imme- 
diately surrounding  it.  It  exists  in  all  amniota,  but  of  course  in  the 
higher  mammals,  owing  to  the  loss  of  yolk  in  the  ovum,  the  primitive 
relations  are  less  clear  than  in  Sauropsida.  The  area  is  further  char- 
acterized by  various  gradually  develope<l  peculiarities,  three  of  which 
deserve  si)ecial  mention.  To  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance, the  three  peculiarities  are,^/\sf,  the  extension  of  the  archenteric 
cavity  under  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area ;  second,  the  extension  of 
the  ccelom  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area ;  th  ird,  the  development 
of  blood-vessels  and  bhxxl  beginning  peripherally  in  the  splanchnic 
leaf  of  the  mesoderm  and  extending  jp'adually  into  the  embryo. 

1.  Extension  of  the  Archenteric  Cavity. — As  shown  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  only  a  small  part  of  the  archenteron  of  amniota  is 
taken  up  into  the  embryo,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavity  remains  as  the 
cavity  of  the  yolk-sfic,  and  therefore  the  entoderm  of  the  area  belongs, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  future  yolk-sac.  As  jwinted  out  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  entodermal  cells  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  only  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  expanded  archenteron  that  the  entoderm  be- 
comes distinctly  cellular;  on  the  lower  side  the  yolk  is  multinucleate, 
but  not  divided  into  discrete  cells ;  at  the  edge  of  the  expanded  cavity 
the  upi>er  cellular  layer  passes  gradually  into  the  yolk  and  the  region 
of  the  transition  is  known  as  the  germinal  wall,  the  structure  of 
which  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  yolk-siic.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  cells  very  early  assume  two  forms,  becoming  thin 
and  flattened  in  the  central  region  of  the  area,  and  remaining  as  long 
cylinder  cells  in  the  i>eripheral  zone ;  this  difference  results  in  a  greater 
transparency  in  the  central  zone,  which  has  accordingly  received  the 
name  of  area  pellucida,  while  the  peripheral  zone,  owing  to  its  rela- 
tively great  opacity,  has  l>een  named  the  area  opaca.  Another 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  archenteron  is  that  all  the  layers  above 
it  can  1)0  easily  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  o\^im,  keeping  their 
natural  connections  otherwise  intact ;  they  form  when  thus  remfeved 
a  thin  membrane,  which,  following  the  terminology  of  the  older 
embr>'ologists,  we  commonly  speak  of  as  the  blastoderm ;  compare 
the  section  on  the  meroblastic  embryo,  p.  128. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  ccelom  of  course  divides  the  mesoderm 
into  an  upj)er  (somatic)  and  lower  (splanchnic)  layer.  But  the  divi- 
sion does  not  take  place  in  certain  definite  regions,  which  are,  1,  the 
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primitive  streak;  2,  the  nxia  of  tlie  embryo;  3,  the  proamniotic 
area,  in  which  for  a  long  period  there  is  no  mwiodenii  in  Hmniota. 
It  might  also  be  added  tliat  as  the  mesoderm  is  excluded  from  the 
oral  and  anal  membranes  there  is  no  coelom  in  them.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  germinal  area,  the  co-lom  gradually  extends,  but  for  a 
long  time  it  fails  to  reach,  and  in  certain  animals  never  reaches,  the 
peripherj'  of  the  constantly  expanding  mesoderm.  The  history  of 
the  embryonic  coslom  in  given  in  special  chapters,  the  history  of  the 
extra-embrj'onic  ccelom  is  indicated  in  the  section  of  this  chapter 
upon  the  origin  of  the  amnion. 

3.  The  appearance  of  the  blood-ressels  onil  blood  has  been  con- 
sidered in  Chaper  X. ;  it  leada  to  the  differentiation  of  the  area  vas- 
eulosa  {Qe/dssliof,  tiire  t'osciilaire),  which  is  the  region  of  the 
extra-embr)'onic  circulation.  As  soon  as  the  embrj-onic  area  con- 
tains a  distinct  vascular  network,  there  appears  a  jjeripheral  vessel 
which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  area  vaaculosa,  and  is  called  the 
sinus  terminalis.  Thovasculosa  does  not  rea<^h  to  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  germinal  area,  so  that  the  region  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
inclosed  in  a  ring  which  i'^  known  as  the  area  n'tellina. 

Topt^raphy  — Tl  e  first   d  ffere  t  ation  in  the  germinal  ai-ea, 
wh  en  can  be  clearl    rerogn  ze<l  bj  tl  e  nuked  oye,  is  the  appearance 
^  if  the  area  jielluciua,  which 

^  3  shortly  followed  by  that  of 

the  primitive  streak.  Fig, 
78,  p.  131.  Further  prog- 
i-ess  results  in  the  gi-adual 
'  Hfferentiation  of  the  embryo, 
the  steady  expansion  of  the 
germinal  area  over  the  yolk, 
II  the  sharper  demarcation 
if  the  area  jKilhicida,  which 
tiocomes  pear-sliapeii,  and  in 
tlie  appearance  of  the  blood- 
veaself-  Fig.  155  represents 
heembryonicareaof  a  ben's 
ivum  after  about  thirty 
hours'  incubation.  The  em- 
brj-o  is  well  advanced  in  de- 
[  velopment,  for  although  the 
primitive  streak,  pr,  still  re- 
iiains  in  part  and  the  medul- 
lary gnvove,  J/rf,  ia  still  oiien 
Iiehind,  the  brain  is  already 
a  mark(^<l  out  and  thf  head  has 

^     ■   u"    in  li     ''^f""''^    iwrtly    free;    along- 
pr  «n  sidetbcmeduilHlionine  pairs 

,_...  _...  Ha        ^£  Hp^yignts  {pnito-vevtebrjB, 

auct  )  around  tl  e  eml  rj  o  one  en  1  recognizes  the  pear-shaiK'd  area 
])elluc  da  4/  anltl  larkera  p  ra, -4o,  by  which  it  is  inclosed; 
the  rea  c  lo  i^tands  o  t  «]  cuously  and  is  boimded  by  the 
already  1  t  ngu  si  able  s  nus  t  rm  nalis,  .if;  around  and  under- 
neath the  le   1    s  tie  transl    -ent  i  r>anniotic  urea,  pro.  (tin,  from 
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which  the  mesoderm  is  Jiltuyethcr  absent,  and  which  therefore  cannot 
contain  iiny  blood- ve»selij,  nor  are  there  at  this  stage  any  vessels  in 
fi-ont  of  tho  proamnion. 

In  tho  ovum  of  the  mammalia  there  occurs  a  modification  of  the 
ocbiderm,  where  that  layer  is  attached  to  the  ^^-alls  of  the  maternal 
uterus,  Tho  region  over  wliich  the  attachment  takes  place  fjives 
rise  in  the  higlier  mammals  to  tlie  rluceuta.  Hence  the  area  of 
modified  ectoderm  may  bo  called  the  phicental  area.  It  lias  bet-n,  aa 
yet,  verj-  little  studied.  As  it  is  not  possible  at  i)res('ut  to  S[>eak  in 
genend  tennsof  the  embryonic  area  of  mammals,  I  cnufine  myself 
t»  a  description  of  the  area  in  the  much-studied  rabbit,  following 


r-VT>— ^ 


n 


no.  IM.-Kmliryonu-Ar-Bi.ralliiM.it.ir  KJi-vi-a  Days,  oiihth- Plof-'iitiil  Ar^aFanlylVim  Off. 
Afi.-r\Hiilt..n.-.).-i.i.nil  Jiiiin.     (.r,  ,i.  l>]i«.,iHii.ii:  ....i,  aii.ni.ni,'  apii.  a|ipr..ilniM.-ly  Mi;iillcal 

Van  Benoden  and  Julia,  84.1.  Tho  gcrminafive  an-a,  Fig.  15G, 
is  nearly  circular,  iirid  at  the  stage  figured  slu.u-s  the  foll()wing 
ixiiiliaritifs.  The  nearly  straight  embryo  lies  in  the  centre  and 
exhibits  ])Iaiiily  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  i)ri)to-vertebrBe ; 
around  the  head  of  the  embryo  is  a  clear  s]iace,  i>r.  ».,  the  pro- 
amniotic  an-a,  ov<'r  which  no  mosoilerm  is  develoi<e<l ;  around  the 
sides  and  hind  end  of  the  embryo  is  another  light  place  which  con- 
tains mesi  h.Ut  in.  but  is  distingni'sheil  by  the  retarded  vascularization; 
this  is  the  amniotic  area,  ti.ii..  and  is  converted  by  a  pi-ocess  of  up- 
folding  inio  tJie  amnion,  which  covers  the  ijosterior  ]>ortion  of  the 
rabbit  embryo.  The  remainder  of  the  germinal  disc  constitutes  the 
area  vasculo.-ia,  a.  c,  with  the  t<LTmimd  sinus,  blotnl- islands,  etc. 
The  ari'a  ousists  of  two  membram-s,  the  upiier,  tho  somatupleure, 
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Hie  lower,  the  Bplanchnopletire ;  a  large  portion  of  the  former  behind 
the  embryo  has  been  torn  off,  a.  pi.;  this  defect  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
over  this  region  villoBJties  have  appeared,  and  a  close  connection 
established  between  this  region  and  the  uterine  wall ;  it  is  by  this 
means  that  the  ovum  is  attached;  hence,  when  the  embryo  is  re- 
moved from  the  uterus,  this  area  of  the  splanchnopleure  (chorion) 
remains  adherent  to  the  uterus.  As  development  proceeds,  the 
allantois  grows  up  against  this  area,  over  which  the  ditferentiation 
of  the  placenta  takes  place;  hence  the  name,  area  placentalis. 

Area  VaBCulosa. — Soon  after  the  capillary  network  of  the  area 
opaca  and  pellucida  has  penctratetl  the  embryo,  certain  lines  of  the 
network  begin  to  widen,  and  soon  distinctly  assume  the  size  and 
functions  of  main  trunks;  some  of  those  unite  witli  the  pteterior 
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venous  end  of  the  heart,  which  has  meanwhile  been  formed  in  the 
embryo,  and  others  l)ecome  coiuiected  with  the  anterior  or  aortic 
end ;  even  liefore  this  the  heart  has  begxin  to  beat,  so  that,  as  soon  as 
all  connections  are  made,  the  primitive  circulation  starts  up.  The 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  is  not  the  same  in  birds  and  mammals, 
although  commonly  so  stated.  The  disposition  in  birds  is  indiciited 
by  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  157,  in  which,  it  sliould  W  remem- 
bered, the  embrj-o  and  the  capillarj'  network  are  drawn  many  times 
too  Im'ge  in  proportion  to  the  aiva  vasculosa.  The  nn'a  is  bounded 
bj' a  broad  circular  vessel,  the  sinus  torminalis,  fi.T.,  which  consti- 
tutes a  portion  of  the  venous  system  in  hii-ds,  for  in  fnmt  of  the  head 
of  the  emhr>"0  the  sinus  h'aves  a  gap,  and  is  reflected  back  along  the 
sides  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  to  make  two  lar^  veins,  which,  after 
imiting  with  other  venous  channels  coming  from  various  parts  of 
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the  area  vasculosji  on  each  side,  enter  the  embryo  as  two  large  trunks, 
Om.  v.,  kn()wn  aa  the  omphalo-mexavaic  veins:  these  two  veins 
unite  in  a  median  vessel,  the  sinus  i^enosus,  8.  V.,  which  runs 
straight  forward  and  enters  the  posterior  end  of  the  heart.  The 
sinus  venosus  also  receives  the  veins  from  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
namely,  the  jugulars,  Jug.,  and cardinids,  card.;  the  former  from  in 
front  unite  each  with  the  cardinal  of  the  same  side,  making  a  short 
transverse  trunk,  known  as  the  ductus  Viivieri,  D.C.;  the  two 
ducts  empty  into  the  sinus  venosus.  The  entire  venous  current  is 
thus  brought  to  the  heart  in  a  united  stream;  it  paisses  out  through 
the  aorta;  the  greater  part  ascends  the  aortic  arches  and  passes  back 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  Ao.,  and  divides  at  the  posterior  fork  of  the 
aorta,  the  bulk  of  the  two  currents  pa-using  out  through  omphalic 
arteriea,  Owi.-I.,  and  thence  to  tho  capillaries  of  the  area  vasculosa 
and  so  on  to  the  venous  trunks  again.  As  shown  in  tlio  figure, 
which  presents  the  under  side  of  tli©  area,  the  left  omphalo-mesaraic 
vein  preponderates,  and  in  the  latter  stages  this  difference  hecomefl 
more  marked  until  finally  tlie  right  stem  is  very  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  great  left  vein.  The  time  at  which  the  dis- 
parity commences  is  extremely  variable,  as  is  also  the  degree  of 
ine<iuality  between  the  two  veins. 

The  following  description  probably  represents  what  was  the  prim- 
itive condition  of  vessels   in    the  mnnimalian   area  vasculosa.     It 


Rabbit.    \t\.et  Van  Benedea  and  Julln. 


applies  to  an  early  stage  in  the  rabbit,  which  has  been  figured  by 
Bischoff,  42.1,  Tab.  XIV.,  Fig.  (50,  whose  figure  is  copied  in  Kolli- 
ker's  "Grundriss,"  Fig.  tlO,  p.  lUtl.     An  essentially  similar  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  vessels  exists  also  at  a  corresponding  stage  in  the  dog, 
Bischoff,  46.1,  Taf.  VII.,  Fig.  37,  C.  The  veins  are  much  more 
symmetrical  than  in  the  chick,  and  have  the  same  general  plan ;  the 
sinus  terminalis  belongs  to  the  venous  system,  so  that  the  connection 
with  the  arterial  circulation,  found  later,  is  secondary ;  the  aorta  of 
the  embryo  is  double,  and  gives  off  on  each  side  (segmentally  ar- 
ranged?) transverse  branches,  one  of  which  develops  into  the  large 
trunk  shown  in  Fig.  158;  the  network  of  small  vessels  forms  two 
layers,  of  which  the  upper  is  connected  with  the  arteries,  the  lower 
with  the  veins.  The  change  from  the  earlier  condition  to  the  later 
has  still  to  be  followed. 

Selenka  has  figured  the  vascular  area  of  an  opossmn,  86.1,  Taf. 
XXIII.,  Fig.  3,  in  a  condition  which  suggests  at  once  a  transition 
from  between  that  just  described  and  that  described  in  the  next 
paragraph;  the  figure  shows  the  veins  without  direct  connection 
with  the  sinus,  while  the  aorta,  though  it  gives  off  numerous 
small  branches,  has  extended  tailward  of  the  embryo  and  joined  the 
sinus. 

According  to  Van  Beneden's  recent  researches  on  the  rabbit  the 
arrangement  of  the  main  vessels  in  the  area  vasculosa  at  a  later  stage 
is  quite  different.  The  sinus  terminalis  forms  a  complete  ring,  Fig. 
158,  and  is  connected  with  the  arterial  system  by  a  single  trunk,  which 
corresponds  to  the  left  omphalic  arter}'  of  the  bird.  For  some  time  the 
connection  between  the  embryonic  arteries  and  the  area  vasculosa  is 
entirely  through  capillaries,  and  the  arterial  trunk  on  the  vascular 
area  does  not  api)ear  in  the  rabbit  for  several  days.  There  are  two 
veins,  one  arising  from  each  side  of  the  body  and  passing  out  on  to 
'  the  area  vasculosa  over  the  back  of  the  embrj^o;  they  are  the  two 
large  upper  vessels  in  the  figure. 

Growth  of  the  Vascular  Area. — As  the  blood-vessels  appear 
at  first  only  in  the  splanchnic  mesoderm,  the  vascular  area  belongs 
to  the  splanchnopleure,  or,  in  other  words,  is  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
yolk-sac;  hence  the  circulation  of  the  area  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
vitelline  circulation.  The  growth  of  the  vascular  area  is  therefore 
part  of  tlie  history  of  the  yolk-sac,  and  is  considered  now  from  con- 
venience merely.  The  expansion  of  the  vascular  area  is  due  to  the 
growth  and  differentiation  of  the  mesoderm,  and  in  those  mammals 
in  which,  as  in  the  rabbit,  the  mesoderm  extends  only  part  way  over 
the  yolk,  the  vascular  area  cannot  spread  over  the  whole  blastodermic 
vesicle;  but  in  those  mammals  in  which,  as  in  man,  the  mesoderm 
grows  completely  around  the  yolk,  the  vascular  area  may  also  extend 
completely  around  the  yolk,  with  the  consequence  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  sinus  terminalis.  In  the  earliest  known  stages  of  man, 
the  yolk-sac  was  found  completely  vascularized. 

The  gradual  spread  of  the  area  vasculosa  over  the  yolk  may  be 
readily  followed  in  the  hen's  egg.  It  is  due,  as  just  stated,  to  the 
growth  and  differentiation  of  the  mesoderm.  The  size  of  the  vascu- 
lar area  is  very  variable,  but  the  following  table  represents  the 
approximate  sizes,  for  several  ages,  as  measured  on  blastoderms 
remov€Hl  from  the  yolk,  fiatteiied  and  hardened;  the  total  circumfer- 
ence of  the  hen's  yolk  is  al)out  iiO  mm.  The  area  vasculosa  of  the 
chick  measures — 
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At  2  davs  about  9  mm.  in  transverse  diameter. 
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It  is  not  until  the  seventeenth  day  of  incubation  that  the  yolk  is 
completely  overgrown  by  the  vascular  area,  Duval  '*  Atlas,"  Fig.  651. 

II.     The  Form  of  the  Kmhrvo. 

It  has  been  ix)inted  out  already  that  among  vertebrates  there  are 
two  i)rincipal  types  of  embrj'onic  fomi :  one,  which  is  the  more  prim- 
itive, characterized  by  the  yolk-mass  l)eing  included  in  the  Ixxly  of 
the  embryo;  the  otlior  is  secondary  and  character ize<l  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  embryo  and  the  yolk. 

The  primitive  type  of  vertebrate  embryo  is  fcnmd  in  the 
lampreys,  ganoids,  and  amphibians;  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo 
is  very  much  distended  to  allow  room  for  the  yolk,  which  consists, 
after  the  segmentation  is  completed,  of  a  mass  of  cells,  which  lie  for 
the  most  part  below  the  archenteric  cavity,  as  cross-sections  show  at 
once.  As  the  development  progresses,  the  embryo  lengthens  out,  but 
the  swelling  caused  by  the  yolk  persists  for  a  long  period,  the  yolk 
material  being  only  gradually  resorbed  by  the  embryo;  the  swelling  is 
readily  recognized,  even  up  to  larval  stages. 

The  secondary  type  of  vertebrate  embryo  is  found  in 
elasmobranchs  and  amniota.  In  elasmobranch,%  when  the  embryo 
appears  it  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  ovum,  which  is  very  large 
and  contains  much  yolk.  Soon  alter  the  ai)pe{irance  of  the  medul- 
lary gr(X)ve,  the  head  of  the  embryo  l)cgins  to  gr<jw  forward  entirely 
free  from  and  alxjve  the  yolk;  and  by  the  time  the  medullary  groove 
is  converted  into  the  medullary  canal  the  tail  begins  to  grow  back- 
ward in  a  similar  manner  independently  of  the  yolk;  hence,  only  the 
central  region  of  the  embryo  remains  connected  with  the  yolk.  As 
the  growth  of  the  embryo  continues,  while  the  area  of  its  Ixxly  at- 
tached to  the  yolk  increases  very  little  in  size,  it  follows  that  the 
connection  l)ecomes  relatively  smaller,  until  it  becomes  merely  a 
narrow  stalk  jis  com|>fired  either  with  the  embr^'o  or  the  mass  of 
yolk.  The  traditional  and  often-reix^ated  description  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  embryo  from  the  yolk  attributes  the  separatiort  to  a  fold- 
ing oflF  of  tlit^  emlirvo  by  the  germ-layers  being  tucked  in  under  the 
embryonic  anlage,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  process  is  only  appar- 
ent, and  that  it  is  l)y  its  own  growtli,  as  al)ove  describe<l,  that  the 
ombryo  l)ecomes  partly  separated  from  the  yolk;  and  I  hold  the  same 
view  as  regards  the  amniota. 

The  volk  is  covered  bv  the  extra-embrvonic  extensions  of  the  meso- 

•  •  « 

derm  and  o(*toderm,  the  yolk  proi>er  l)eing,  of  course,  entodenn.  If 
the  mesoderm  develops  a  ccelomatic  fissure  around  the  yolk,  we 
have  the  non-embryonic  parts  of  the  ovum  converted  into  a  double 
sac;  an  outer  sac  formed  bv  the  united  ectodenn  and  mescnlerm 
(somatopleure),  and  an  inner  sac  of  mesotlerm  filleil  with  the  yolk- 
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mass  (vitelline  entoderm),  the  two  representing  the  splanchnopleure. 
The  outer  sac  in  all  vertebrates  may  be  called  the  clwrion^  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  in  mammalia;  the  inner  sac  is  the  yolk-sac  or 
tuubilical  vesicle. 

In  umniota^  the  separation  of  the  embryo  from  the  yolk  take^  place 
in  the  same  general  maimer  as  just  described  for  elasmobranchs,  but 
there  are  additional  complications  due  to  the  development  of  the  am- 
nion and  allantois  taking  place  vevy  early — see  the  following  division 
of  this  chapter. 

Form  of  the  Axnniote  Embryo. — It  is  not  proposed  to  give 
here  a  comparative  account  of  the  forms  of  amniote  embryos  at  suc- 
cessive stages,  but  merely  to  briefly  indicate  the  characteristics  of 
the  stage  in  which  all  the  principid  anhiges  of  the  primary  organs 
are  present,  but  not  si)ecialized.  The  stage  may  be  taken  to  be  that 
of  the  hen's  ovum  at  fifty  to  sixty  hours  of  incubation,  Fig.  150.  The 
bhistoderm  reaches  at  this  time  over  nearly  half  of  the  yolk,  the 
extreme  margin  of  the  opaque  area  being  near  the  equator,  but  the 
vascular  area  is  much  smaller,  being  only  about  20  mm.  in  diameter ; 
still  smaller  is  the  pear-shaped  area  pellucida,  in  the  centre  of 
which  lies  the  rapidly  growing  embryo.  At  this  period  the  vascular 
area  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  stage  of  its  most  complete  development ; 
for  though  it  will  afterward  become  larger,  it  will  at  the  same  time 
become  less  definite  and  relatively  less  important.  The  arterial  system 
already  has  its  main  trunks.  Fig.  157.-4.  r.,  and  the  main  stems  of  the 
omphalo-mesaraic  veins,  om.  ]',  are  differentiated.  As  regards  the 
embrj'o  the  most  striking  features  are  the  advanced  development  of 
the  head  and  the  slight  differentiation  of  the  tail.  The  head  has 
grown  forward  so  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  yolk,  and  is  turned 
so  that  its  left  side  rests  upon  the  yolk,  and  as  the  tail  end  of  the 
embryo  still  rests  symmetrically  upon  the  yolk,  it  follows  that  the 
intermcliate  portion  of  the  body  is  twistecl.  This  warping  or  tor- 
sion of  the  embryo,  in  order  that  the  side  of  the  flattened  head  may 
rest  upon  the  yolk,  occui^s  in  Sauropsida  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  pla- 
cental mammals,  but  not  among  any  of  the  Ichthyopsida.  We  must, 
therefore,  regard  it  as  a  special  feature  of  the  amniote  embryo,  which 
has  been  lost  in  the  placental  mammals,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  food  yolk  in  the  ovum.  The  head  is  remarkable  for  the  advanced 
differentiation  of  its  parts;  the  anlages  of  the  eye.  Fig.  150,  i,  and 
ear,  O^  are  present;  four  branchial  pouches  are  developed,  6r^;  the 
heart  is  large  and  already  bent,  Ht;  the  medullar^"  tube  is  ver>"  much 
dilated  and  distinctly  divided  into  its  three  primary'  vesicles,  if, 
Mb,  Hh,  The  head  is  also  bent  at  the  region  of  the  mid-brain,  J/ 6, 
so  as  to  form  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  hind-brain, 
7/6,  and  neck.  This  head-bend  or  cervical  flexure  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  all  vertebrates;  it  is  beautifully  shown  in  elasmobranch 
embryos,  and  can  be  easily  recognized  in  all  classes.  It  is  a 
bend  in  the  median  plane  of  the  embryo  by  which  the  end  of  the 
head  is  brought  over  toward  the  heart,  Ht.  Following  along  back- 
ward we  encounter  the  first  distinct  segments  just  behind  the  oto- 
cyst,  O/,  and  can  follow  them  some  distance  l>ehind  the  vitelline 
arteries,  until  they  merge  into  the  imdivided  segmental  zone,  Ar; 
the   limit  of  the  bodv  of  the  embrvo  is  already  indicated  bv  the 
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parietal  zone,  but  the  zone  will  bo  encroached  uix)n  by  the  vas- 
cular area,  and  the  whole  zone  of  this  stage  is  not  destined  to  be 
included  in  the  body  of  the  embryo. 

In  a  sheep  embryo,*  although  the  fundamental  characteristics  are 
the  same,  there  are  many  minor  differences  both  from  the  chicken 
and  the  rabbit.  The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  embryo  are 
due  to  the  foetal  appendages,  the  development  of  which  presents 
special  modifications  in  ruminants,  as  more  fully  described  in  the 
next  division  of  this  chapter;  the  yolk-sac  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is 
connected  by  a  broad  twisted  yolk-stalk  with  the  embryo;  the  allan- 
tois  has  already  become  a  very  large  transversely  expanded  vesicle; 
the  amnion  invests  the  embryo  closely  and  gives  off  a  long  cord 
(Amnionstrang)  ^  by  which  it  is  still  attached  to  the  chorion.  The 
embr}''o,  5  mm.  in  length,  is  curving  throughout  its  length;  the 
head-bend  is  developed,  and  consequently  the  end  of  the  head  lies 
near  the  heart ;  the  torsion  of  the  whole  embryo  is  very  marked,  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  fore-brain  fiicing  us,  of  the  neck  being  turned  away 
from  us,  of  the  tail  facing  us  again ;  the  embrj'^o  makes  nearly  one 
complete  spiral  turn.  The  head  is  small,  laterally  compressed,  and 
less  advanced  than  in  the  chick  described  above,  for  the  anlage  of 
the  eye  is  only  just  begun ;  that  of  the  ear  is  not  differentiated,  and 
the  first  two  visceral  arches  are  present,  while  the  third  is  only  just 
l)eginning.  The  medullary  groove  is  still  open  in  the  region  of  the 
forebrain,  and  widely  open  at  its  tail  end,  but  closed  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  length ;  there  are  fourteen  segments ;  none  of  the  vessels 
yet  contain  any  red  blood. 

Typical  Embryo  in  Cross-Section. — For  this  purpose  I  select 
a  dog-fish  embryo.  The  following  description  is  intended  especially 
for  the  convenience  of  students.  The  body  is  bounded  by  a  single 
layer  of  ectodermal  cells,  Ec^  the  anlage  of  the  future  epidermis ; 
the  central  nervous  system,  3/(/,  appears  as  a  tube,  with  very  much 
thickened  cellular  walls;  it  lies  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  embrj'o,  and 
although  developed  from  the  outer  germ-layer,  has  no  connection 
with  the  ectoderm;  below  the  nervous  system  lies  the  very  large 
notochord,  /<c//,  which  contains  a  loose  network  in  its  centre,  and  a 
denser  i)eripheral  layer  of  cells;  it  is  invested  by  a  thin  hyaline 
structureless  sheath;  tlie  notochord  as  wo  {iscend  the  vertebrate 
series  diminishes  in  size;  at  corres^nrnding  stages  in  amphibians  it 
is  decidedly  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  medullary  tube  than  in 
sharks — in  birds  its  diameter  is  not  more  than  a  fifth — in  mammals 
not  more  than  a  twelfth  of  the  diameter  of  the  medullary  tube.  Be- 
low the  notochord  comes  the  dorsal  aorta,  Ao^  on  either  side  of  which, 
a  little  lower  in  |K)sition,  may  be  seen  a  cardinal  vein,  c.  V^  while 
between  the  notochord  and  aorta  is  a  small  string  of  cells  known  as 
the  subnotochordal  rod  or  hyiK)ohorda,  a  structure  which  has  not  yet 
been  observtxl  in  any  of  the  amniota.  The  body-cavity  proper,  or 
splanchnoi'a^le,  Coe^  is  a  wide  space,  bounded  externally  by  the  body 
walls,  Som,  and  containing  the  intestinal  canal,  //i,  which  has  been 
developed  from  the  splanchnopleures,  and  which  is  suspended  from 
the  dorsiil  wall  by  the  membranous  mesentery;  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
testine is  lined  by  entoilerm,  En^  and  takes  a  spiral  course  which  is 

»S«*e  Bonnet,  «).l.  Fig.  13. 
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characieristic  of  the  elasmobranchs,  but  is  not  encountered  in  other 
classes;  the  abdominal  cavity  is  lined  by  the  epitlielial  mesoderm  or 
mesotheiium.  The  prim- 
itive longitudinal  urogeni- 
tal duct  appears  in  cross 
section  just  above  the 
splanchnoctele,  Coe,  while 
near  it  ou  one  side  can  be 
seen  tlie  opening  of  one 
of  the  transverse  Wolffian 
or  segmental  tubules,  st, 
wbicli  has  been  developed 
from  the  nephrotomic  por- 
tion of  the  primitive  seg- 
ment; if  the  tubul©  is  f in- 
lowed  out  its  other  end  is 
found  to  open  into  the 
Wolffian  duct ;  in  amniota 
the  opening  into  the  body- 
cavity  is  lost  at  a  much 
earlier  stage.  The  myo- 
tome, My,  which  also  is 
developed  from  the  prim- 
itive segment,  is  a  double 
plate,  its  two  walls  being 
so  closely  appressetl  that 
the  cavity  between  them  is 
completely  obliterated;  the 
inner  wall  is  partly  con- 
verted into  muscular  tis- 
sue. Tlie  mcsenchyma, 
mes,  has  grown  more  than 
any  other  tissue,  and  con- 
stitutes in  bulk  the  greater 
part  of  the  emhrj'o;  it  is 
destined  before  adult  life 
is  attained,  bi  l)e  differen- 
tiated into  a  largo  variety 
of  tif^sups. 


III.     OmUIN  OF  THE  FoiTAL.  APPEXPAfJES. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  tlie  origins  of  the  chorion, 
yolk-sac,  allantois,  proamnion  and  amnion,  but  as  wo  have  already 
considered  the  development  of  the  yolk-sac,  p.  ''.to,  the  allantois,  p, 
357,  and  the  proamnion,  p,  150,  we  shall  recur  to  tliem  now  inciden- 
talh'  only,  and  concern  ourBelvesprinciiially  with  chorion  and  amnion. 

Extension  of  the  Extra-Embryonic  Coelom.-— The  distance 
to  which  the  coelom  can  extend  around  the  ovum  dei)end«  upon  the 
extension  of  the  mesoderm,  for  of  course  the  cavity  cannot  go  farther 
than  the  layer  within  which  it  is  develope<l.  Now,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  mesoderm  expands  gradually  and  a  little  niuif  slowly  than  the 
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ferminal  area.  This  gradual  expansion  occurs  ia  all  vertebrates, 
n  the  primitive  type  (Petromyzon  and  amphibians)  the  mesoderm 
and  the  ccelom  both  grow  completely  around  the  yolk ;  and  tiiis  was 
imdoubtedly  the  primitive  condition,  but  in  the  lower  amniota  the 
growth  of  the  mesoderm  has  to  be  much  greater  in  order  to  cover 
the  enormous  yolk  mass;  hence  in  amniota  the  spread  of  the  meso- 
derm is  slow  and  long  continued,  and  the  embryo  advances  far  in 
its  development  before  the  yolk  is  inclosed.  In  mammals  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mesoderm  over  the  yolk-sac  is  also  slow,  and  in  rabbits 
(and  probably  in  their  allies)  the  mesoderm  never  extends  over  the 
whole  yolk-sac,  but  in  man,  on  the  contrar}%  the  co'lom  as  well  as 
the  mesoderm  are  developed  completely  around  the  yolk-sac  very 
early.  No  explanation  of  these  differences  among  mammalia  can  be 
offered  at  present. 

In  the  lampreys  and  amphibians  the  appearance  of  the  ccelom 
around  the  yolk  merely  completes  the  separation  of  the  body- wall  or 
somatopleure  of  the  embrj'o.  In  the  amniota  it  also  separates  the 
somatopleure  from  the  splanchnic  mesoderm  around  the  yolk,  but 
owing  to  the  division  of  the  developing  ovum  into  embryo  proper 
and  yolk-sac,  only  a  small  part  of  the  somatopleure  shares  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  embryo,  while  the  rest  acts  as  a  covering  membrane 
of  the  yolk.  This  membrane  in  the  mammalia  is  imiversidly  known 
as  the  chorion,  and  I  shall  apply  this  name  to  it  hereafter  for  all 
vertebrates. 

Primitive  Chorion. — The  chorion  has  been  defined  by  Minot 
(Buck's '^Handb.,"  II.,  143)  to  be  the  whole  of  ihat  portion  of 
the  extra-embryonic  somatopleure  which  is  not  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  amnion.  The  term  primitive  chorion  may  be 
employed  for  the  whole  extra-embryonic  somatopleure  before  tlie 
differentiation  of  the  amnion  from  it,  and  the  term  chorion  or  true 
chorion  be  still  used,  as  defined,  for  what  remains  of  the  membrane 
after  the  separation  of  the  amnion. 

The  somatopleure  consists  of  two  layers — the  ect<xlerm  and  somatic 
mesoderm.  The  ectoderm  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelial 
colls.  The  mesoderm  consists  of  a  laver  of  mesothelium  next  the 
ccelom,  and  a  thicker  layer  of  mesenchyma  between  the  mesothelium 
and  ectixlerm.  The  exact  appearances  of  these  layers  are  descrilxjd 
with  the  aid  of  figures  in  the  si)ecial  chapters  on  the  amnion  and 
chorion. 

Origin  of  the  Amnion. — The  amnion  is  develoi^ed  out  of  that 
j>art  of  the  extra-emhrj^onic  8omatoi)leure  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  embryo  and  the  proamniotic  area,  or  in  other  words,  the 
amniotic  region  of  the  germinal  area  is  part  of  the  area  pellucida,  and 
jx^rhaps  includes  the  whole  of  the  j^ellucida.  The  amnion  owes  its 
development  to  the  expansion  of  the  ccelom.  In  the  8auropsida  the 
pnx'oss  is  about  the  same  in  all  forms,  but  in  mammals  there  are 
several  modifications  of  the  development  knowTi ;  hence  we  consider 
first  the  sauropsidan,  then  the  mainmalian  tyi)es. 

In  the  Sduropsida  the  formation  of  the  amnion  l)egins  with  the 
ai)pearance  of  the  amnio-cardial  vesicles,  p.  IDS,  which  form  c»on- 
spicuous  dilatations  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  Fig.  117;  the  vesicles 
steadily  enlarge  and  spread  laterally  and  forward  so  as  to  inclose  the 
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proamniotic  area,  and  finally  fuse  in  front  of  it.  The  dilatation  takes 
place  in  siicli  a  manner  thiit  tlie  splanchnopleiire  is  beQt  down 
slightly,  while  the  soniatopleure  is  h<"nt  upward  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree, forming  a  sort  of  dome.  Transverse  sections  of  a  chick  at  thi» 
stage,  at  the  level  of  the  heart,  show,  Fig.  Ill,  the  amnio-cardial 
vesicle  of  each  side  fused  with  its  fellow  in  the  median  line  below 
the  heart,  Hi;  the  somatopleui-e,  Soiii,  of  the  embryo  makes  a  sharp 
turn  outward  and  upward,  Am,  and  then  bends  away  again,  Cho, 
from  the  embryo  and  finally  joins  the  splanchnopleure  of  tlie  yolk, 
Spl.  As  the  upbending  of  the  somatopleure  goes  on  around  the  entire 
head  of  the  embrj-o,  it  follows  that  tiie  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo 
lies  in  a  depression  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  a  part.  Am,  of 
the  extra  embr\  on  csomatope  re  W  e  h  s  is  going  on,  the  head 
of  t  e  embryo  bends  o  r  and  he  ho  0  head  gradually  rolls  over 
ventralward  and  h  a  s  f o  ced       o  the  yo  k  but  since  the  proamni- 
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iSplpaiibp  re£  l«d 
ot  c  a  ea  es  j  st  1  ere,  t  s  aginated  along  with  the  head,  and 
consequently  the  head  seems  covered  by  a  proamniotic  membrane, 
which  is  known  as  tlie  cephalic  cap  (Kopfkappe,  capiichon  c4pha- 
liqne).  Tliis  cjip  is  ver>-  noticeable  in  young  chicks,  for  the  head  is 
hidden  in  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  embryo  is  uiicoverod.  The  actual 
relations  are  still  further  complicated  by  the  singidar  fact  that  the 
edge  of  the  cap  is  extended  backward  by  tlie  growth  of  the  octoderm 
alone,  as  shown  by  Duval ;  the  backward  growth  of  tlie  eotwlerm 
occurs  also  in  turtle  embryos,  and  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
in  birds  before  the  mesoderm  follows  it  (K.  Mitsukuri,  80.1). 
Sooner  or  later  the  mestxlerm  penetrates  the  ?ctodermal  fold,  and  the 
ccelom  appears  in  it  as  a  forward  extension  of  the  cavities  of  the 
amnio-cardial  vesicles. 

Tlie  cephalic  end  of  the  emhrj'o  now  soon  l>oconies  completely  cov- 
ered over  by  the  extra-embryonic  wmiatopleiire ;  this  is  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  ctt'loni  on  idl  sides. 

The  changes  in  the  extra-endirytmic  somato])leui'e  around  the  i>08- 
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terior  lialf  of  the  embryo,  are  Bimilivr  in  a  penornl  vray  to  those 

mimiitl  till!  anterior  half,  but  the  dilatation  of  tlie  cu-loni  is  confined 

to  the  extra-em bryonii;  region,  hence  the  pictures  obtaiiietl  from  cross 

rections  of  the  two  jiurts  of  the  enibrj-o  present  certain  e;^scntial 

differences.     Fig,  lUl  is  n  sect'o     tl  r     ^I    tl  e  r    u]  ,  here  we  see 

that   the  dilatatii.n 

of  tlie  cosloni  causes 

the  soniatopleure  t      g    * 

form  a  longitudin  1      3 

fold  alon^  ea(.'h  »i  1 

of  the  cnibrj-o ;  oath  ■S's'' 

fold,  ixtKising  back     "3*^ 

whrI,  joins  its  tel     ^ 

low  behind  the  en     ^    ^ 

hr\-o,    HO  that   th  y   I    ^ 

may    Iw    describ«l      tg 

coiijt)iutly    a!j    tl  o     =0 

(ail-fold  (Schirait  ^ 

miHiale).    Thetal      ^S 
fold     is     devflojx  1      -^ 
considorably  later 
than  the  head-fold,        " 
but  aa  one    gro\       '    "^ 
forwanl     and     tl 
otiier   grows    Ixick 
they     finally     meet 
and   constitute   tl  o 
complete     immiot  c 
f<)ld  around  the  e 
tin*  embrj'ii.      Tl  o 
tail-fold     gratluallj 
closes  over  the  ei 
bryo;     the     proce  s 
may  lie  imderstixxl 
from     the     acc'oi 
panying  fignret- 
Fig.  lim  represent 
a  cnw.s-section  of  a 
rabbit  end>iy.).  The 
soniiitopleure,  Sin)), 
of  the  eiubryo  liends 
over  as  the  amnion, 
Aiit,  so  as  to  citvcr 
the   cmbry.,,    alxivo 
which  it  again 

W'nds  outwai-d  as  tlie  chiirion,  Cho;  we  can  alretuly  di.stinguish  the 
('inbriionic',  anniiotic,  and  chorionic  jK)rtion3  of  the  somatopleure 
fniiii  one  another:  where  the  amuiota- jx)rtion  joinn  the  chorionic, 
the  etlgo  is  prolonged  by  a  thickening  of  (he  ectoderm,  which  re- 
minds US  of  the  similar  thickening  at  the  etlge  of  the  cephalic  cap; 
the  Iwo  wigfs  liuvi-  almost  met  over  the  back  of  the  embryo;  the 
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asymmetry  of  the  folds  exists  in  all  amniota  and,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  is  very  marked  in  the  rabbit,  but  is  much  less  marked 
in  the  Sauropsida.  In  the  next  stage,  Fig.  101,  the  folds  have 
actually  met;  their  edges  grow  together  by  their  ectodermal  thick- 
ening; for  some  time  the  thickened  ectoderm  persists  and  offers  in 
sections  a  characteristic  feature ;  after  a  time  the  mesoderm  grows 
across,  and  the  ectoderm  of  the  amnion  is  entirely  separated  from 
that  of  the  chorion ;  still  later  the  cavity  of  the  chorion  also  pene- 
trates and  completes  the  final  separation  of  the  amnion  from  the 
chorion.  Fig.  19.  The  process  of  sejmration  is  essentially  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  cephalic  amnion.  The  separation  of  the  amnion 
from  the  chorion  progresses  most  rapidly  at  the  head  end ;  at  the  tail 
end  it  begins  later  and  progresses  forward ;  hence  the  portion  of  the 
amnion  over  the  middle  of  the  rump  is  the  last  to  he  formed,  as  can 
at  once  be  seen  if  the  fresh  ovum  l>o  examined. 

In  surface  views  the  gradual  closure  of  the  amniotic  folds  over  the 
embrj'o  can  be  beautifully  followed;  for  example,  in  the  hen's  ovum 
incubate^l  about  sixty  hours,  we  find  the  anterior  half  of  the  embryo 
entirely  hidden  by  the  cephalic  cap,  while  the  posterior  third  of  the 
rump  is  also  covered  by  the  tail-fold,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  rump  the 
amniotic  folds  have  partially  arched  over  the  embrj'o.  These  ar- 
rangements leave  a  small  longitudinal  oval  opening  through  which 
we  can  look  down  upon  the  embryo.  The  opening  gradually  dimin- 
ishes as  the  edges  of  the  folds  advance,  and  is  finally  closed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  edges  from  all  sides.  As  the  e<lges  have  their  ecto- 
derm thickened,  their  final  meeting  is  marked  by  a  local  thickening 
of  the  ectoderm,  which  persists  for  some  time  after  the  actual  closure. 
In  ruminants  the  connection  between  the  amnion  and  chorion  at  the 
point  of  fuial  closure  is  retained  for  a  long  time  by  means  of  tissue, 
which  grows  out  into  a  long  thread,  the  so-calUnl  amniotic  cord 
(Am  ni  oust  rang) ,  A  somewhat  similar  structure  occurs  in  the 
opossum,  Selenka,  87.1,  Taf.  XXV.,  Fig.  2. 

After  the  amniotic  folds  have  closed,  the  embrj^o  is  surrounded  by 
two  membranes,  both  derivtyd  from  the  extra-embryonic  somato- 
pleurc.  Of  these  the  outer  is  the  true  chorion,  Fig.  10,  (7//o,  the 
inner  the  amnion ;  from  the  manner  of  their  formation  the  former 
has  its  ectodermal  layer  external,  the  latter  its  ectoderm  internal  or 
facing  the  embryo.  The  amnion.  Fig.  10,  Am,  is  the  direct  pro- 
longation of  the  somatopleure  of  the  embryo ;  the  space  })etween  th(» 
amnion  and  the  embrvo  is  called  the  am)hiotic  cavitii:  it  is  lined 
throughout  by  ectoderm. 

In  mammals  the  development  of  the  amnion  was  prosnmal)ly  at 
first  like  that  in  the  Sauropsida,  for  not  only  do  we  find  many  traces 
of  it  still  preserved,  Imt  also  Selenka,  86.1,  130,  has  shown  that  in 
the  opossum  the  sanropsidan  stage  is  pjissed  through,  although  some- 
what mcxlified  by  the  excessive  develojnnc^it  of  the  proanniion.  The 
increased  importance  of  the  proamnion  can  ])e  seen  also  in  the  rabbit 
(Van  Beneden  and  Julin),  and  is  jK)ssibly  characteristic  of  mammals 
as  a  class.  In  the  two  animals  mentioneil,  more  than  half  of  the  embryo 
is  covered  by  the  proamnion  at  the  time  the  amnion  closes,  and  hence* 
the  amnio-cardial  vesicles  cannot  attain  the  size  or  imjiortance  they 
have  in  birds,  and  they  are  imable,  in  the  opossum,  to  extend  around 
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the  proamniotic  area ;  hence  in  front  of  that  area  there  ia  no  coelom 
developed,  the  three  germ-layers  remaining  in  close  contact  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  single  membrane;  in  the  rabbit  the  ccelom 
does  appear  in  front,  as  in  birds. 

In  ruminants  the  amnion  appears  very  early,  the  folds  being  well 
advanced  before  the  medullary  groove  appears.  The  formation  of 
the  amnion  is  induced  by  the  preccx^ious  development  of  the  extra- 
embryonic coelom,  which,  as  Bonnet's  researches  on  the  sheep,  89. 1, 
have  proven,  extend  very  early  around  the  embryo  in  a  wide  oval 
ring,  which,  by  raising  the  somatopleure,  forms  an  annular  amniotic 
fold,  before  the  embryo  can  be  said  to  be  differentiated ;  these  folds 
close  over  the  anlage  of  the  embryo,  and  by  their  union  produce  the 
two  foetal  membranes,  amnion  and  chorion,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  birds;  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  formed  at  the  point  of  closure 
a  long  cord  of  tissue  {funiculus  amnii)^  by  which  the  two  mem- 
branes remain  united  for  a  considerable  period. 

In  the  rodents  with  so-called  inversion  of  the  germ-layers  (e,  gr., 
guinea-pigs,  rats,  mice,  etc.)i  the  development  of  the  amnion  is  ex- 
tremely modified  from  the  original  tjrpe.  The  cavity  of  the  Trager> 
Fig.  87,  a,   becomes  in  part 

the  cavity  of  the  amnion.    The  ^,         ^^,       ^^^^^^  ^ 

manner   in  which   this  tjikes  "^ 

place  and  the  way  in  which 
the  process  may  ho  deduced 
from  the  primitive  mode  of 
development  are  both  well  il- 
lustrated bv  Selenka's  dia- 
grams, 84.  i,  Taf.  XVI. 

The  h  u  m  a  n  a  tn  u  ion  in  the 
(earliest  stages  yet  known  has 
l)een  found  completely  closed 
ov(T  the  enibrj'o,  so  that  noth- 
ing is  known  iis  to  its  devel- 
opment by  direct  observation. 
The  earliest  known  disj)08iti<)U 
was  first  descrilx^d  bv  W.  His, 
whose  account  has  boon  con- 
linned  by  subsecjnent  oliserv- 
ors.  The  embrvo  is  from  2.5 
to  ''\.0  mm.  long;  its  relations 
to  the  rest  of  the  ovum  are  in- 
dicated by  tlie  diagram,  Fig. 
UV2,  B;  it  rests  uinm  the  lart^e 
yolk-sac,  T,  and  is  connect(»d 
by  a  sliort  stalk,    y,  with  the      j,,^,  ,«,._pia^„,«  to  illustrate  nu'  thoorj-  of 

chorion,       (  n,         Ihe      amnion  thoOnjrinofthfHuinan  Ainni<.ii:  a,  Firstsmp'-.B, 

.^»-:  w  r,    .-.■.<.  l^«   4.lv^    K  ^^.1    «4.    4.K.  s«*c<)n(l  staps     y|;;i,  AiiiDitm:   J/,  nllantoic-stalk  or 

arises    under   the    head    at    tll(?  HamliKti.'l;  C7<.ch(.rion,thevllli  of  which  an^lrawn 

iunction    of    tlu*    (MllbrVO     and  **'""1  ^'^  ami  more  uimu*n«m  than  in  naturt* ;  r,  yolk- 

yolk-sac,  and  from  the  sides  of 

tlu»  embryo  ami  from  the  allantoic-stalk,  and  arching  over  the 
dorsal  side  of  tin*  embryo  completely  incloses  it.  To  explain  this 
disj>ositi()ii  His  has  a«lvance<l  the   following  hypothesis  as   to  the 
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course  of  developnient.  The  embrj"©  arises  upon  the  surface  of  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  in  the  usual  manner;  its  somatopleure  passes 
over  into  the  primitive  chorion,  which  is,  at  an  extremely  early 
age,  completely  separated  from  the  yolk-sac;  the  chorion  now 
forms  a  fold,  as  shown  in  Fig.  102,  A,  which  arches  backward  over 
the  head  of  the  embryo;  while  the  tail  end  of  the  embr>-o,  retaining 
its  direct  connection  with  the  chorion,  becomes  the  allantoidean 
stalk,  AL  The  head- fold,  of  which  the  inner  leaf  is  the  amnion. 
Am,  the  outer  loaf  a  ])art  of  the  true  chorion,  grows  backward  over 
the  embryo  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  Ani'y  until  it  finally 
reaches  the  allantois-stalk,  Al^  and  thus  completely  covers  in  the 
embryo.  This  hypothesis  is  probably  correct,  but  it  is  pi>ssible  that 
the  amnion  is  preceded  by  a  true  proamnion,  which  Ijecomes  obliter- 
ated very  early  by  the  precocious  development  of  the  mesoilemi  and 
the  coelom  in  the  human  ovum.  If  Graf  Spee's  j)lausible  sugges- 
tion, 89.1.  170,  that  thei-e  is  a  so-called  inversion  of  the  germ-layers 
in  the  human  embryo  be  verified,  then  we  shall  probably  find  that 
the  human  amnion  is  doveloi)ed  according  to  the  rodent  type  men- 
tioned alK)ve. 

The  True  Chorion  is  that  jK)rtion  of  the  extra-embryonic  soma- 
topleure which  remains  around  tlie  ovum  after  the  separation  of  the 
amnion;  it  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of  ectoderm  and  an  inner  laj^er 
of  mesoderm ;  the  cavity  within  it  is  part  of  the  ccelom.  By  the 
closure  of  the  amniotic  folds  the  chorion  becomes  a  membrane  sur- 
rounding all  the  other  parts  of  the  ovum,  and  makes  a  complete  bag, 
which  is  termed  the  chorionic  vesicle.  The  chorion  is  the  outermost 
of  the  fa>tal  envelopes.  It  is  sometimes  termed  the  serous  membrane 
or  envelope  {memhrana  serosa^  serose  Hiille)^  espec;ially  in  writings 
on  sauroj^idan  embryologj".  Its  relations  may  be  rendered  clear  by 
the  help  of  diagrams.  Figs.  20  and  19. 

IV.  Known  Human  Ova  of  the  Second  and  Third  Weeks. 

As  no  synopsis  has  ever  been  made  of  our  knowledge  of  tlie  early 
stages  of  niiui,  I  have  attempted  to  collate  all  tlie  descriptions  of 
embryos  not  over  tliree  weeks.  A  summary  of  the  descriptions  is 
given,  p.  308. 

Classification  by  Stages. — Any  attempt  to  divide  embryos  into 
stages  must  necessarily  est^iblish  artificial  groups,  for  in  nature  there 
is  no  demarcjition.  Division  into  stages  is  for  convenience,  and 
ouglit,  therefore,  to  be  made  l)y  natural  and  obvious  characteristics. 
After  much  deliberation  I  have  chosen  eight  stages,  which  seem  to 
me  natural  and  convenient,  and  I  have  classified  the  thirty-eight 
embryos  reviewed  in  the  preceding  pages,  placing  them  acjcording 
to  my  l)est  judgment  in  their  res[>ective  stages;  when  the  assigmnent 
is  doubtful  1  have  indicateil  it  by  an  int(.»rrogation  mark. 

Fit\st  Stage:  Aj)ix>arance  of  the  primitive  streak. 

1.  Reichert's. 

2.  Breus'. 

'3.  Wharton  Jones'. 

4.  Ahlfeld's. 

5.  Boigel  and  Lowe's. 
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T.  Kollmann's  a. 
8.  "  6. 

0.  Schwabe's. 
Second  Stage:  Appearance  of  the  mediillarv  plate. 

10.  W\  His'XLIV.  (Bff). 

11.  Keibel's. 
VI,  Spee's. 

Third  Stage:  Appearance  of  the  mediillar\' groove. 

13.  W.  His'  E. 

14.  Allen  Thomson's  No.  I. 

15.  W.  His'  SR. 

K).  Allen  Thomson's  No.  II. 
Fourth  Stage:  Formation  of  the  heart  and  medullary  canal. 

IT.  Spee's  second  embrj^o. 

18.  Kolhnann's  embryo  of  2.2  mm. 

10.  Von  Baer's  youngest  ovum. 
Fifth  Stage:  First  external  gill-cleft. 

None. 
Sixth  Stage:  Two  external  gill-clefts. 

20.  Minot's  No.  195. 

21.  "         No.  143. 

22.  W.  His'LXVIII.  (Lg). 

23.  "       "     LXVI.  (Sch.  I.). 

24.  "       "     L. 
24A.  Janosik's. 

25.  Coste's. 

2().  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk's. 
?  2T.  Hennig's. 
??  (0.  Schwabe's.) 
V  28.  Remv's. 
Seventh  Stage:  Three  external  gill-clefts. 

28 A.  Chiarugi's. 

20.  W.  His',  Rf. 

30.  "  M. 

31.  "  BB. 

32.  "  Lr. 

33.  Allen  Thompson's  No.  III. 
?  35.  Ecker's. 

?  30.  Hecker's. 
?    5.  Beigel's  (abnormal). 
JRighth  Stage:  Four  external  gill-clefts. 
?  34.  Von  Baer's. 
?  37.  Johannes  Miiller's. 
38.  R.  Wagner's. 

Descriptions  of  the  Known  Ova.  1. — Reichert's  ovum,  73.1, 
was  thought  by  him  to  l)e  twelve  or  thirteen  days  old,  and  probably 
correctly  so,  as  it  was  obtained  at  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
young  German  girl  under  circumstances  which  render  the  estimate 
of  the  age  quite  trustworthy.  The  ovimi  itself  was  very  imperfectly 
examined  by  Reichert,  whose  verv  lengthy  memoir  deals  largely  with 
cognate  subje(*ts  and  contains  much  speculative  matter.     The  actual 
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descriirtion  of  tlip  oviim  is  brief  (pp.  25-28) ;  but  as  far  an  he  wmit 
Rcichtrt  worki'il  with  exejiiplary  accuracy,  which  gives  vahie  to  his 
nftesrcli.  Tlie  nviiin  in  ijueKtion  was  a  flattened  spiiere  with  a  short 
iHameterof  :{.:!  mm.,  imd  mi  etpiatorial  diiuneterof  5.5  mm. ;  smooth 
around  both  poles,  and  with  a  mai^nal  or  equatorial  zone  of  villi 
separating  the  two  smooth  areas.  The 
smaller  iind  flatter  of  these  two  areas  faced 
the  nterine  wall  and  bore  on  its  inner  sur- 
face (/.('.,  within  the  ovum)  a  small  accu- 
mulation of  roundeil  cells.  The  opposite 
area  whs  more  convex.  The  villi  were 
short  (U.2mm.)  thick  cylinders  with  round- 
e<l  ends  and  no  branches.  The  walls  of  the 
vesicle  consistetl  only  of  epithelium,  which 
also  formed  the  simple  hollow  villi.  The 
contents  of  the  vesicle  were;  1,  The  inner 
cell-mass  lying,  an  before  mentioned,  at 
one  pole;  2,  A  network  of  threads,  appar- 
ently thG  result  of  crmgulation  of  the  con- 
tained fluid,  for  no  nuclei  were  found  in  it. 
Kollmaim,  79. 1,  i'.'i,  thinks  that  Reichert 'a 
ovum  must  have  had  really  two  layers 
fonning  the  vesicular  walls — an  inner  one 
mesodemi  (young  connective  tissue)  and  an 
outer  one  of  true  epithelium ;  further,  that 
the  true  ejiithelitim  had  l)eeii  lost,  and  that 
only  the  connective  tissue  remained,  whicii  Reichci't  mistook  for 
epithelium.  Tiiis  KUpi»>isition  is,  I  think,  not  prol)ahlc.  Reichert's 
i>vuni  is  presumably  younger  than  any  other  hitherto  descriljeil.  and 
may  have  lieen  in  tho  stage  Ix^foit'  the  mesoderm  had  grown  over  the 
clKirion.  Tile  villi  jiri'  dewcril>e<l  as  hollow  by  Reichert — a  statement 
not  oiini)alii)lo  with  tlie  sumxwition  that  he  mistook  a  solid  core  of 
uii'sodtTin  for  the  Imlluw  shell  of  the  ectoderm;  we  know  now  that 
yiimig  villi  usiially  CDniain  no  mesoderm  at  first. 

Z.  lirfus"  ovum,  77. 1.  must  l>e  considered  further  advanced  than 
lificlici-fs,  altliuugh  tho  autluT  fixes  its  age  as  piesnmably  ten  days. 
Till'  totid  diitnu'tcr  of  tho  nvum  incltiiling  the  villi  was  only  5  mm,, 
and  as  the  villi  wei-o  tilxnit  1  mm.  lung,  the  diiimeterof  the  elumonic 
vcsii-lf  must  have  l>eeii  alwiut  -i  nmi.  The  villi,  some  brunchcd,  but 
umstly  witiiimtbi-.mchc'S,  were  thick  set,  hut  left  one  siKit  lifdd,  agree- 
ing,- in  this  with  Jimes'  ovum  (sea  l)elow).  The  chorion  was  smooth 
on  its  iiiiiiT  sin-fare,  and  consisted  of  (l)  an  outiT  ciiithelial  laj'er, 
and  {i)  an  inner  (inineetive- tissue  layer  which  sent  out  extensions 
TKirlly  tilling  flic  villi.  The  ovtnn  containetl  a  thivady  mass  which 
lin-iis  thinks  was  pi\)l«ihlv  a  product  of  OFit^ulati'm,  and  an  inner 
i-i'll-inassaJMiut  I  mm.  Iinigand  o..".  mm.  wide.  The  pi-esciKv  of  villi 
and  the  exish'nce  of  liie  inesmieniiiti  layor  "f  the  chm-inn,  contrasteil 
with  the  alwcn<-i'  of  any  cnibiyonic  slmcture,  led  lireus  to  consider 
liis  ovum  alinormal.  But  it  is  rather  the  coiitrarv  cimclnsion  we 
must  draw,  sinrc  all  mn-  kuuwUilge  ]«iints  to  the  dcdiictiun  that,  as 
conipaiii]  with  the  fiidiryo.  the  dcvdopnii'iit  ol'  th.' chnrion  is  very 
prcfiK-ious  ill  maiiiitialia.     I  deem  it,  tliei-cfore,  jirclhalile  that  Hn'u«' 
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ovum  was  normal,  and  that  the  inner  cell-mass  he  descril)e8  was  in 
reality  the  embryo,  compare  Keibel's  ovum. 

3.  Wharton  Jones,  o7. 1,  long  ago  described  briefly  a  himian 
ovum,  the  chorion  of  which  measures  in  his  figure  (said  to  be  nat- 
ural size)  C  by  4  mm.  The  following  is  all  that  can  be  gathered 
from  Jones'  description :  The  ovum  was  already  covered  by  the  de- 
cidua,  and  bore  shagg}'  villi  on  the  side  toward  the  uterus,  while 
the  other  side  was  bald.  ''  The  whole  cavitv  of  the  chorion  was  filled 
with  a  fine  gelatinous  cellular  tissue,  imbedded  in  which,  toward 
one  extremity  of  the  ovum,  was  a  small  round  body ;  it  was  evidently 
the  vesicular  blastoderma.  On  l)eing  taken  and  examined  under  the 
microscope,  it  presented  the  same  friable,  globular  structure  found 
in  the  vesicular  blastoderma  of  the  rabbit  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tion. There  was  no  vitellary  membrane  to  be  seen. "  To  judge  from 
the  minute  figure  given,  the  villi  were  already  branched;  in  Rei- 
chert's  ovum  they  were  still  simple. 

4.  Ahlf eld's  ovum,  78.1,  represents  jHjrhaps  the  same  age  as 
Jones',  but  he  does  not  give  its  diameter,  which  appeal's  from  inci- 
dental references  to  have  been  alx)ut  5  mm.  The  author's  descrip- 
tion is  not  exhaustive  by  any  means,  but  ho  mentions  two  points  of 
great  interest:  first,  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  connective  tissue 
(mesoderm)  underneatli  the  chorionic  epithelium,  and  extending 
into  but  only  partially  filling  tlie  villi  of  the  chorion ;  second,  the 
character  of  the  villi,  which  are  slightly  branched  and  are  constricted 
at  the  base,  on)}"  their  tips  touclie<l  the  surface  of  the  decidua  (reflexa 
and  sorotina) .  He  also  states  tliat  the  epithelium  of  the  villi  pre- 
cedes in  its  growth  the  connective  tissue.  This  ovum  was  supposed 
to  bo  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  old  (?).  Owing  to  an  accident,  no 
observations  of  its  internal  contents  were onade. 

6,  6.  Beigel's  ovum,  78.1,  of  which  he  maintains  that  it  is  the 
third  smallest  known,  is,  if  wo  may  judge  from  his  plate,  certainly 
abnormal  to  an  extreme  degree.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  midformed  ovum 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  week.  The  ovum  described  by  Beigel  and  Lowe, 
77.1,  is  of  an  even  more  questionable  character.  Moreover,  their 
account  is  considered  by  Breus  and  Ahlfeld  to  be  very  inaccurate. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Beigel  and  Lowe  have  also  noticed  the  early  pres- 
ence of  the  mesoderm  under  the  chorionic  epithelium.  L()we,  79. 1, 
defends  himself  against  Ahlfeld 's  attack,  and  insists  with  justice 
uixm  the  presence  of  (connective  tissue  on  the  inside  of  the  cliorion  in 
ova  of  tlie  second  and  tliird  week. 

7,  8.  Kollmann's  memoir,  79. 1,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  which 
h<\d  appeared  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication  u[X)n  the  stnicture  of 
very  young  human  ova.  He  describes  two  ova,  a  and  />,  both  pre- 
served in  the  anatomical  collection  at  Basle.  Ovum  a  had  been 
placed  in  glycerin  and  water,  which  preserved  the  form  of  tlie  speci- 
men but  ruined  it  liistologically;  nothing  was  made  out  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  chorionic  vesicle.  The  vesicle  itself  measured  5.5  by 
4.5  mm.,  and  therefore  was  slightly  flattened.  This  measure  does 
not  include  the  villi,  which  were  from  1  to  1.2  nnn.  long,  and  re- 
peatedly brancluHl.  Ovum  fc,  5.5  mm.  in  diameter,  was  well  preserved 
in  alcohol;  the  villi  were  somewhat  branched;  the  contents  of  the 
ovum  were  lost.     On  the  other  hand,  the  uterus  belonging  to  this 

11) 
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ovum  was  also  preserved,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  very  valuable 
description  of  the  uterus  in  early  pregnancy,  to  which  I  hope  to 
recur  on  another  occasion.  Kollmann's  two  ova  are  both  much  more 
advanced  than  those  of  Reichert,  Breus,  and  Jones,  as  is  shown  by 
their  greater  size  and  the  branching  of  the  villi.  It  is  a  matter  of 
profound  regret  that  only  the  chorion  was  left,  but,  fortunately, 
Kollmann  has  taken  good  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  His  paper 
also  gives  an  excellent  critical  analysis  of  nearly  all  the  previous 
literature.  He  points  out  that  the  two  primtive  layers  of  the  chorion 
are  probably  normally  present  at  this  stage.  The  chorion  of  his  ova, 
he  says,  consists  of  "  einer  Lage  jugendlichen,  embryonalen  Bin- 
degewebes,  das  zahlreiche  Rund-  und  Spindelzellen  enthalt,  und  da8 
bedeckt  wird  von  einer  einfachen  Lage  platter  Zellen"  (p.  203) .  He 
then  passes  the  literature  in  review,  and  insists  strongly  upon  the 
fact  that  the  two  layers  have  been  distinguished  in  nearly  all  the 
very  young  human  ova  known  except  Reichert's.  Kollmann,  there- 
fore, as  was  mentioned  above,  questions,  I  think  without  sufBcient 
foundation,  the  accuracy  of  Reichert's  account.  Concerning  the 
connective-tissue  layer  Kollmann  says  but  little.  As  regards  the 
epithelium,  he  points  out  that  the  nuclei  occupy  a  basal  position  so 
that  the  outer  parts  of  the  cells  form  a  granular  stratmn,  which  some 
authors  have  considered  a  distinct  membrane.  The  author  supposes 
this  granular  stratum  to  become  the  cuticula  described  in  later  stages. 
Jassinsky,  67. 1,  is  the  chief  defender  of  the  existence  of  a  cuticula, 
which,  however,  he  designates  under  the  extraordinary  name  of 
tunica  propria,  extraordinary  because  the  term  is  properly  applied  to 
the  layer  of  connective  tissue  immediately  uix)n  which  an  epithelium 
rests.  It  is  probable  in  the  liglit  of  our  present  knowledge  that 
KoUmann  saw  the  outer  darker  layer  found  in  Spec's  oviun,  see  below, 
and  in  many  others  a  little  older.  This  outer  layer  is  nucleated,  but 
the  nuclei  might  lx>  overlooked.  Finally  Kollmann  adds  (p.  297  ff,) 
observations  on  the  growth  of  the  villi  in  ova  of  the  fourth  week. 
The  outgrowth  of  ])ranches  is  very  rapid,  and  occurs  with  every  de- 
gree of  participation  of  the  connective  tissue.  There  are  two 
extremes:  1.  A  bud  consisting  wholly  of  epithelium,  which  may 
stretch  out  into  a  prcwess  with  a  long  thin  i^Uicle  and  a  thickened 
end,  the  whole  remaining  initil  it  has  become  quite  large  without 
any  connective  tissue.  2.  A  thick  bud  with  a  w(*ll<lt»veloped  core  of 
connective  tissue ;  such  a  bud  probably  grows  out  as  a  nearly  cylin- 
drical branch.  Betw(.H?n  those  two  extremes  every  intermediate  state 
(•an  be  fijund.  The  various  forms  of  growing  branches  may  lie  close 
together.  Probably  this  complex  mode  of  growth  persists  in  older 
villi,  which  would  explain  the  multiplicity  of  forms  in  the  villous 
branches. 

9.  Schwalx>,  79.1,  has  described  an  ovum  which  ho  considers 
thirteen  to  fifteen  days  old,  but  ho  is  certainly  mistaken,  sin(»o  lK)tb. 
the  data  he  gives  as  to  the  a^o  jmd  his  account  of  the  embryo 
shows  that  it  is  more  advanced  and  belongs  distinctly  in  the  third 
week.  In  conn(»ction  with  Kollmann's  observations  wo  must  notice 
those  of  Ortii,  77.1,  who  has  shown  that  at  all  a^os,  ovon  at  full 
term,  the  villi  of  the  chorion  in  the  placenta  havo  i'pithelial  buds, 
which  an?  at  first  hollow  and  arc  afterward  filknl  up  with  a  vascular- 
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ized  ingrowth  of  connective  tissue.  Apropos  of  this  observation 
Orth  discusses  Boll's  theory  of  growth,  making  the  point  that  in  this 
case  the  shaping  of  the  parts  depends  primarily  upon  the  growth  of 
epitheliiim.  Boll  had  maintained,  as  a  general  principle,  that  in  the 
development  of  organs  the  shaping  is  dependent  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  epithelial  and  connective  tissues. 

10.  His'  embryo,  XLIV.  (Bflf),  described  in  his  "  Anat.  mensch- 
licher  Embryonen,"  Heft  II.,  pp.  32  and  87,  belonged  to  a  chorionic 
vesicle  measuring  7  by  8  mm. ;  the  vesicle  was  somewhat  flattened, 
and  on  one  part  had  fewer  villi  than  elsewhere;  the  villi  were 
branched.  Closely  attached  to  the  inner  surface  was  a  small  body 
1.4  mm.  long  in  its  greatest  diameter;  the  body  consisted  apparently 
of  a  yolk-sac  and  closed  amnion ;  of  the  embryo  no  further  descrip- 
tion has  yet  been  published. 

11.  The  ovum  described  by  Keibel,  90.1,  consisted  of  a  some- 
what flattened  chorionic  vesicle  more  than  half  covered  with  little 
villi  and  containing  a  somewhat  distorted  embryo.  The  vesicle 
measured  8.5  by  7.75  by  6.0  mm.  The  villi  were  arranged  in  a  band 
or  zone  leaving  the  two  flattened  poles  of  the  ovum  smooth  as  in 
Reichert's  ovum ;  the  smooth  areas  were  of  very  unequal  size,  at  the 
edge  of  the  smaller  one  the  embryo  was  attached  by  means  of  its 
allantois-stalk  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion.  The  embryo, 
about  1  mm.  long,  was  found  twisted  at  it«  hind  end,  which  was 
continued  as  an  allantois-stalk  attached  to  the  chorion ;  the  stalk  was 
nearly  or  cjuite  as  large  as  the  embryo  proper ;  the  yolk  was  broadly 
attached  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  embrj^o,  and  opposite 
the  embryo  the  yolk-sac  was  attached  to  the  chorion  as  if  the  coelom 
had  not  completely  developed.  Sections  showed  that  there  was  no 
medullary  groove  yet  formed,  but  the  amnion  was  alreatly  closed 
over  the  embryo.  Keibel  places  his  embryo  as  intermediate  between 
His'  embryo,  XLIV.,  and  Spec's  embr\'o.  Keibel's  ovum  resem- 
bled externally  those  of  Reichert  and  Wharton  Jones,  and  as  it  con- 
tained an  embr\'(),  ho  suggests  that  it  is  probable  that  the  ova  of 
Reichert  and  Jones  also  contained  an  embrv'o  without  medullar\'' 

groove,  but  with  an  allantoic-stalk  nearly  as  large  as  the  embryo, 
ut  it  seems  tome  that  since  KeiWs  ovum  is  nearly  twice  as  large, 
it  cannot  be  of  the  same  stage ;  the  presence  of  the  e^iuatorial  zone  of 
villi  is  explainable  as  an  instance  of  retarded  development.  The  ex- 
cessive variability  of  embrj^os  is  well  known. 

12.  Sjx^e's  embryo,  89.1,  was  contained  in  a  chorionic  vesicle 
measuring,  including  the  villi,  8.5  by  10  by  0.5  mm.  The  tips  of 
the  villi  were  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  decidual  capsule.  The 
embr}'o  was  attached  by  a  ver>'  short  allantoic-stiilk  to  the  chorion, 
and  was  closely  investoil  by  the  amnion ;  the  attachment  of  the  yolk- 
sac  occupied  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  embrj'o,  for  the  head-end 
had  scarcely  l)egun  to  ])roject;  the  embrj'O  was  1.54  mm.  long;  its 
dorsal  surface  was  occupied  by  the  very  broad  medullary  plate  of 
thickened  t^ctoclerm;  as  seen  from  above  the  plate  seemed  somewhat 
constricted  in  the  middle  of  the  embryo,  owing  to  the  arching  of  the 
body  at  that  region;  the  centre  of  the  plate  showed  a  narrow  longi- 
tudinal furrow,  Fig.  1(J4,  /;  at  the  caudal  end  this  furrow  widened 
out  and  disappeared;   just  behind  it  Wiis  the  open  and  relatively 
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lari^  neurenterir  cantil  behind  which  w&*i  the  short  remnant  of  the 

primitive  Htreak.     The  embrj'o  was  cut  into  transverse  sections,  of 

which  there  were  about  ISO,  counting  the  allantois-stalk  (Baitcksfiel) ; 

section  81,  counted  from  the  head,  is  represented  in  Fig.  164;  the 
ectoderm,  ek\  is  very  much 
tliickened  to  constitute  the 
medullary  plate,  Jfd,-  the 
narrow  central  longitudinal 
furrow,  /,  mentioned  above 
is  ven-  noticeable;  outside 
of  the  embrj'o  the  ectoderm 
is  reflected  on  to  the  amnion, 
rf,  over  the  back  of  the  ena- 
brj-o.  The  entodenn,  en,  is 
a  thin  layer  of  cells  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  noto- 
chordal  band  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  in  sections  nearer 

no.  iM.—cmM-Secii'iD  of  8p#r*H  EmtHTu.  ExpUcK-  the  neurenteric  canal  the 
UI.X1.  bund  is  bettermavked,  being 

there  much  thicker  than  the  remaining  enttxierm.     The  mesoderm, 

»MR,  in  a  distinct  layer,  although,  as  other  sections  show,  it  is  fused 

in  the  median  lino  of  the  primitive  streak  behind  the  neurenteric 

canal  with  botli  ectoderm   and  entoderm. 

The  embryonic  oelom  has  only  just  be^ui 

to  ap[>eur  ti^f  ii  small  fissure,  p,  but  the  extra 

embrj'onic  ('(floin  in  com)ileted,  so  that  out- 
side the  embrjo the me*5oderm  is  completely 

divided  into  a  wjmatic  leaf,  ct,  wliich  heii)s 

fonn    the    Jimnion    and    chorion,    and    a 

splanchnic  leaf,  df,  which  forms  one  layer 

'if  tlio  wall,  of  tlio  yolk-sac.     The  sections 

througli  the  hca(l-en<l  sliow  that  the  liead 

ha<l  grown  forward  far  enough  tif  lead  the 

sei)arati(m  of  the  very  shoil  vordcrdarm; 

sections  through  the  allantois--itfilk  showed 

that  the  allantoic  diverticulum  extended  a.s 

a  smsill  canal  through  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  mrMirKlenn;  thnmghout   the  rest  of 

its  extent  the  invhentenni  is  uiiwhciv  differ- 

Mitiatctl  fn)m  the  yolk-sac.     Fig.    I  iiri  is  a 

section    passing    through   the  neurenteri'' 

<-anal,  which  leads  thniugh  theci'ntreof  the 

meclullan'  jiltitc'  into  the  wide  yi)lk-s;ic;  the 

]Mu-t  of  the  s!i(T  farthest  from  the  emhrj-fi  hiis 

its  mesiHlenn  thickened  and  vaKCularized, 

the  ves.i(Js   containing    yttung    bhuxl-cells 

often  in  some  stage  of  division.  The  cho- 
rion of  S])C<f's  embryo  hail  a  layer  of  mew^ 

denn,  with  <-ells  of  a  well-mnrke<l  iu4.'S*(nchy- 

mal  tyi)e,  and  an  miter  layer  of  (H-tmlemi  i 


i<lilanclinn|ileur«: 


a/i.t  Ornf  Siw. 

«i  sting  i 


■ity  .If    J 


L  thinner 


outer  layer  darkly  stained,  without  distinct  cell  iMjundaries.  Imtwith 
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Bmall  nuclei  and  an  inner  lighter  layer  of  distinct  cells  with  larger 
nuclei ;  the  ect<xlerm  appeared  somewhat  as  if  ciliated.  Unfortun- 
ately Spee  gives  no  account  of  the  villi  beyond  a  few  words  to  say 
that  they  resembleii  those  of  later  stages. 

13.  Wo  come  now  to  the  embryos  with  a  well-developed  medul- 
lary groove* ;  tlio  number  of  these  is  four.  Their  probable  age  is  about 
fourteen  days.  The  least  advanced  is  His'  embrj'o  E  ("  Anat.  mensch. 
Embrj'onen, "  I. ,  Heft  I. ,  p.  1 4o) ,  of  which  only  His'  sketches  are  avail- 
able, the  attempt  to  microtome  the  specimen  not  having  been  fortu- 
nate. The  oviun  was  presumably  normal;  it  measured  8.5  by  5.5 
mm.,  and  was  entirely  covered  by  short  branching  villi.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  reader  I  have 


constructed  from  the  author's 
sketches  and  descriptions  the  ac- 
companying diagram.  His  states 
that  the  chorionic  vesicle  bore  at 
one  point  a  thick  stalk,  Al^  which 
ran   to  the  i)osterior  end  of  the  i^^ 


hi  irk^"^ 


V^  J.flcitr=lr^:rri. 


^V^'f^^  ^  ^ 


Fia.  l»r>.— Diaj^jam  of  His'  Embryo  E:   Aee 

I  length  about  2.3  mm.    The 

embryo  is  not  fepratented  in  quite  its  natural 


attitude 
iMirate;  the  v 


the  proportion  of  the  parts  is  not  ac- 
lUi  of  the  chorion  and  tlie  Tessols 
on  the  yolk  are  purely  dioicntmmatic  as  to  their 
numl)er  and  siiape.  Emh,  Embryo;  Al^  sup- 
IMise<l  stalk  of  the  allantoic. 


embryo;  the  length  of  the  embryo 
from  the  anterior  extremity  to 
the  base  of  the  stalk  was  2.G  mm. 
The  head-end  of  the  embrj'o  was 
somewhat  thickened,  and  api>ar- 
ently  showed  the  medullary  groove 
still  open.  The  small,  round  yolk- 
sac  had   a   broad  connection  with    fourteen  (?)  days;  l^gthobout  2. S" mm. 

the  ventral  surface  of  tlie  embrvo. 

The  amnion  sprang  from  Iheallan- 

tois  and  passed  over  the  head  of 

the  embryo.     The  disix)sition  of 

the  caudal  extremity  was  not  made  out.     There  were  no  limbs,  gill- 

cleft.s,  nor  organs  of  any  kind  discernible — not  even  a  protuberance 

betwe<»n  the  head  and  yolk-sac,  such  as  marks  the  position  of  the 

heart  in  older  embrvos. 

14.  Allen  Thomson,  39. 1,  jmblishe^l  an  excellent  article  on  young 
human  ova  in  IH'V.).  He  gives  a  very  go<Ml  critical  review  of  what 
pn^vious  autliors  ha<l  written,  and  descrilx*s  himself  three  embryos, 
which  have  become  classical,  for  the  figures  and  descriptions  given 
of  them  by  Thomson  have  be<*n  copieil  again  and  again.  They  are 
especially  known  by  th(;  reprcxluctioiis  in  Kolliker's  "  Embr3-ologies," 
and  in  Quain's  "Anatomy."  Two  uf  these  embryos  (numbered  I. 
and  II.  by  Thomson)  lx?long  in  the  group  we  are  now  considering. 
I  cannot,  howc^ver,  admit  at  present  that  either  of  them  is  certainly 
fullv  nonnal,  though  |)erh{*j)S  thev  are  onlv  slightlv  malformed.  In 
nuiiil)er  1.,  (see  KrJliker's  *'Grundriss,"  1884,  Fig.  11^2,  and  **Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte/'  1870,  Fig.  ^^o)  the  yolk-sac  was  abnormally 
dilattMl  and  the  characteristics  of  the  embryo  were  not  ascertained. 
His  ("Anat.  Kmb."  Heft  II.,  pp.  35-3n)  has  showoi  that  the  embryo 
pr()])er  was  not  ob.served,  and  that  what  Thomson  called  the  embryo 
was  really  only  the  amnion,  springing  fnmi  the  allantois-stalk  and 
pa.ssing  over  the  embryo.  Kolliker  questions  the  accuracy  of  this  in- 
terpretation, but  uixm  what  ground  is  not  evident,  for,  so  far  as  I  can 
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sec,  it  accords  perfectly  with  our  present  knowledge.  The  embryo 
in  question  was  presumably  little  iidvanced  beyond  His'  embryo  E, 
Fig.  105,  but  had  an  abnormally  hyj^ertrophied  yolk-sac.  As  no 
sufficient  description  of  the  embryo  exists,  and  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  specimen  was  mure  or  less  abnormal,  it  cannot  ]ye  longer 
regarded  as  a  fair  representative  of  a  young  ovum. 

16.  The  third  embryo  of  this  group.  His'  SR  (I.,  Heft  I.,  140-144) 
measured  2. '3  mm.  in  longtli,  and  was  probably  fourteen  days  old. 
The  chorion  was  0  bv  8  mm.  in  diameter.  It  shows  considerable 
advance  of  development  lx?yond  the  three  embryos  above  considered. 
The  neck  of  the  yolk-sac  is  already  somewhat  contracted,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  connec»tion  between  the  embryo  and  the  yolk-siic  is  no 
longer  so  broad  and  long  as  it  was.  The  head  is  considerably  en- 
larged ;  between  it  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  yolk-sac  is  a  large 
thickening  corresponding  to  the  heart.  From  the  under  side  of  the 
caudal  extremity  runs  off  the  stalk  of  the  allantois,  which  is  still 
short  and  thick;  the  amnitm  lies  quite  close  to  the  embryo;  the 
medullary  ridges  are  still  separated  by  an  oi^en,  though  deep,  and 
relatively  narrow  groove;  myotomes  (protovertebrsB,  auct,)  are 
j)resent,  but  their  numlx^r  was  not  ascertained.  When  the  embrj'o 
is  viewed  in  profile,  the  middle  of  the  back  shows  a  marked  concavity 
which  has  bt^en  noticeil  in  other  older  embryos,  and  is  probably  an 
artificial  dist<jrtion.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  matter.  Small 
ojieniiigs  were  visible  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion.  These  I 
take  to  1k>  the  oj^enings  to  the  still  hollow  villi,  such  as  have  been 
seen  in  both  younger  and  older  ova.  His  attempted  to  obtain  sec- 
tions of  his  si>ecimen,  but  when  cut  the  sections  fell  into  fragments. 
16.  Much  more  valuable  is  the  account  of  Thomson's  second 
ovum,  which  ho  had  Ix^tter  opportunities  of  studying.  The  original 
description  has  been  supplemented  by  His, '"  Anat.  Embry./'  II.,  p.  34, 
who  examined  Thomson's  original  drawings,  and  called  attention  to 
an  important  error  in  the  engraving  in  Thomson's  plate.  KoUiker, 
however,  still  reproduces  the  incorrect  figure  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  '*Grundriss,"  Fig.  1 14.  An  erroneous  figure  is  also  reproduced 
in  Ecker's  "Icones,"  Taf.  XXV.,  Fig.  3.  The  chorionic  vesicle 
measured  O.OO  by  0.45  of  an  inch,  and  was  covered  with  branching 

villi .  The  contained  embr^^o  was  very  small ; 
according  to  KoUiker,  only  '2.5  mm.  The 
embrvo  rested  upon  the  round  volk-sac  of  2.2 
mm.  The  embryo  consisted  of  two  thick 
longitudinal  ridges.  Fig.  UJT,  A,  which 
curved  round  in  front  so  as  to  become  con- 
tinuous with  one  another,  and  were  broken 
off  post  eriorlii — an  imj)ortant  fact  noted  by 
His  (c/.  sup.) .  These  ridges  are  presumably 
the  medullary  folds.  At  the  hind-end  of  the 
embryo  was  a  tc^ar,  making  a  hole  into  the 
hollow  yolk-sac.  As  His  suggests,  this  is  ]>r(>bably  where  the 
allantois  was  inserted  and  broken  off.     No  amnion  was  observed. 


Fio.  Ifir.- Thoinsfiu's  S^'oond 
Ovum.  A,  Embryo  from  alM>ve; 
B,  embryo  from  behiuil. 


*  It  must  be  reinem*)erp(l  that  tho  term  protij vertebra*  is  an  entire  misnomer,  and  is  inherited 
from  the  time  when  the  primitive  muscular  se^rmeuts  (myotomes)  were  mistaken  fur  the  oom- 
uieucemeuts  of  the  vertebra*. 
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and  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  the  embryo  with  the  chorion  was 
not  ascertained.  What  we  leam  from  this  embrj'o  is  simiething 
more  definite  tlian  is  afforded  by  His'  observations  as  to  the  size 
and  disposition  of  the  medullary  ridges  and  the  hollowness  of  the 
yolk-sac.  The  apparent  hypertrophy  of  the  chorion  enforces  caution 
as  to  accepting  the  embrj'o  as  normal ;  but  it  is  not  rare  to  find  in 
abortions  a  small  typical  embryo  with  an  enonnously  dilated  chorion, 
so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  embryo  in  the  present  case  was 
quite  normal. 

17.  ypee  has  briefly  described  a  second  ovum,  but  his  ac- 
count is  not  now  accessible  to  me.  According  to  the  notes  given  by 
Fr.  Keibel,  90.1,  261,  the  chorionic  vesicle  measured  15x14x10 
mm.,  the  yolk-siic  3.5  mm.  The  embrj'o  had  seven  myotomes,  and 
its  age  in  maximo  was  thirteen  days. 

18.  J.  Kollmanu,  89.1, 108-121,  deacrilx>s  an  embryo  of  alxmt  2.2 
mm. ;  the  yolk-Siic  was  attacheil  to  the  embryo,  Fig.  los,  for  a  dis- 
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Fio.  1(W.— Human  Eiiihrvo  of  Thirt«vu  to  Fourteen  Days.  -4 »i.  Amnion:  S.  7,  fleveul 
f,  medullary  i^nxtve,   still  ui)cu;   7if,   heart;    Yk.9^  yolk-sac;   .4/,  allantois-Rtalk 


KoUmann 


fleveuth  Regmnent ; 
After  J. 


tance  of  1.5  mm.,  leaving  the  head  to  project  0.58  mm.,  the  tail  to 
}>roject  0.3  mm.  The  head  is  alre^idy  somewhat  enlarged  and 
slightly  bent  over  ventralward;  it  forms  at  least  a  third  of  the 
whole  embryo;  there  were  thirteen*  primitive  segments  which 
marked  themselves  externally ;  the  segmented  region  of  the  lx>dy  is 
l)ent  so  that  its  dorsal  outline  is  concave;  the  mcnlullar}'  groove  is 
o[)en  throughout  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  the  caudal 
third  is  closed ;  the  tail  is  slightly  curled  over,  and  is  connected  on 
its  under  side  with  a  thick,  short  allantois-stalk,  or  Bauchstiel,  by 
which  the  embryo  is  attached  to  the  chorion ;  there  are  no  visceral 
or  branchial  arches,  although  the  gill  pouches  may  have  begim  form- 
ing in  the  pliarvmx ;  no  anlage  of  the  eye  or  ear  cr>uld  l)e  distin- 
guished; the  oral  invagination  has  formed,  but  the  oral  plate  (Rach- 
enhaut)  is  still  intact;  the  heart  is  not  straight  but  an  alread}'  much 
l)ent  tube,  which  receives  at  its  hind  end  the  two  veins  from  the 
yolk-sac,  which  consists  of  vjiscularized  mestxlerm  and  an  ent(Hlennal 
lining.  The  amnion  was  a  thin,  transparent  membrane  springing 
from  the  Ixxly  of  the  embryo  close  around  the  yolk-sac,  and  enveloj)- 
ing  the  embryo  very  closely.     The  chorion  formed  a  vesicle  covered 

*  The  ili^re  shows  fifteen  Hegmenta. 
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externally  by  branching  villi;  its  diameter  including  the  villi  was  18. 
cm.  Although  the  data  were  not  very  satisfactory^  Kollmann  esti- 
mated the  age  of  this  specimen  to  be  thirteen  to  fourteen  days. 

19.  The  description  of  the  ovimi  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  days  by 
Von  Baer,  88.1,  was  drawn  up  over  sixty  years  ago.  The  ovum 
measured  a  little  over  three  hues,  and  was  covered  with  villi ;  the 
embryo  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  lino  long ;  Von  Baer  appears  to 
have  recognized  the  amnion  and  yolk-sac  and  to  have  seen  tiie  allan- 
toic-stalk  (his  Hamsack)^  though  he  did  not  observe  its  connection 
with  the  chorion ;  as  he  states  that  the  back  was  already  formed,  it 
is  probable  that  the  medullary  groove  was  closed.  It  is  with  much 
hesitation  that  I  place  the  embryo  here  in  the  series. 

There  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  human  embryo  with 
one  gill-cleft  described,  imless,  indeed,  Coste's  embryo  described  be- 
low was  such.  But  sev- 
eral with  two  clefts 
markeil  externally  have 
been  described,  most  of 
them  by  His.  Those  of 
them  which  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be 
normal  present 
a  remarkable 
bend  in  the 
back  or  dorsal 
fiexurCy   by 

which  their  shape  is  so  much 
altered  from  that  of  the  slightly 
younger  stage,  and  so  unlike 
that  of  the  next  older  stage, 
that  the  embrj^os  with  the  dor- 
sal flexure  might  be  considered 
abnormal  had  we  not  positive 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  In- 
deed it  seems  probable  that 
embryos  in  this  stage  may 
have  been,  because  assumed  to 
be  abnormal,  discarded.  His' 
embryo  L,  described  below, 
and  perhaps  Coste's,  p.  300, 
both  probably  belong  in  this  stage  and  were  artificially  straightene<l 
out.  Nothing  similar  to  the  dorsal  flexure  of  the  human  embr>'o 
hiis  been  observed  in  any  other  vertebrate,  though  it  may  occur  in 
apes  and  monkey's. 

20,  21.  Two  specimens  in  my  collection  are  in  this  stage.  The 
younger  of  these  is  represented  in  Fig.  1 01),  and  is  ver}'  near  the 
embryo  desig^nated  as  L,g  bj-  His;  just  behind  the  heart  the  whole 
body  bends  downwartl  and  then  bends  abruptly  upward,  so  that  the 
caudal  end  of  the  embryo  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  pharyn- 
geal region;  from  the  under  side  of  the  tail  end  nms  off  the  thick 
allantoic-stalk  by  which  the  embryo  was  attiiched  to  the  chorion. 
The  other  features  observed  are  shown  in  the  figures.      Sections 


Pio. 


100.— EDibryo  of  the  Beirinning  of  Third 

All^  Allantois;  Am^ 


Week  (Minot  Coll.,  No.  196).     -..,,  .^.. ^.„.  «..., 

amnion;  5r,  branchial  region;  //,  fore-brain;  Hr, 
heart;  Ffc,  yolk. 
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showed  that  the  specimen  was  imperfectly  preserved,  and  I  cannot 
he  sure  that  it  was  entirely  normal  in  shape,  though  it  differs  but 
little  from  the  certainly  normal  embryos  of  His.  My  second  speci- 
men (Coll.  No.  14:1)  is  a  little  older,  I  think,  hut  as  it  is  somewhat 
distorted,  it  is  hardly  worth  figuring  and  describing  separately. 

33,  33.  Far  better  preserved  are  the  two  embryos  of  His,  which 
he  has  studied  with  such  splendid  thoroughness.  He  designates 
them  as  Lg  (orLXVIII.)  and  Sch.  1.  (or  LXVI.),  Fig.  17,  p.  39. 
They  resemble  one  another  very  closely,  the  most  marked  differences 
l>eing  that  in  Sch  the  heart  is  more  exposed  and  the  neck  of  the  yolk- 
sac  more  constricted  than  in  Lg.  Lg  measured  2.15  mm. ;  Sch,  2.20 
mm.  The  differences  noted  indicate  that  the  latter  is  slightly  more 
advanced.  The  following  description  applies  especially  to  Lg.  In 
external  form  the  embryo  is  very  similar  to  Minot's  Fig.  109,  but  no 
trace  of  a  third  gill-cleft  was  visible  externally,  and  the  amnion  w^ 
attached  along  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  allantois- stalk  (His' 
BauchstieJ) .  The  anatomy  can  be  understood  from  the  accompany- 
ing Fig.  170.  The  head  bend-being  well  mnrke<l,  the  central  r 
system  makes  at  the  mid-brain,  a  bend 
at  nearly  a  right  angle,  so  that  the  fore 
brain  is  brought  verj'  near  the  heart 
which  lies  in  the  large  pericardial  sac, 
which  protrudes  conspicuously  between 
the  head  of  the  embyro  and  the  yolk 
sac.  Between  the  head  and  the  pen 
cardial  sac  is  situated  the  oral  invagi 
nation  or  future  mouth  cavity,  separated 
from  the  vorderdarm  hy  an  intact  oral 
Plate  (Rachenhaut)  o.pl.  As  regard-- 
the  arehenteron  we  find  the  vorderdarm 
above  the  heart,  Ht,  with  two  giil 
}K>uche9  formed  at  its  head-end  and  itw 
lower  endwideneil;  out  of  this  wider 
part  the  lungs  and  the  stomach  are  t  > 
be  differentiated  in  later  stjiges  the 
vorderdarm  is  compresseii  dorsi>  \cii 
trally  but  widel  j'  expanded  transverseh 
the  middle  portion  of  the  arehenteron 
oi)ens  widely  into  the  yolk-sac;  where 
the  vorderdarm  joins  this  middle  divi- 
sion is  foimd  the  outgrowth  of  the  liver, 
hi,  extending  toward  the  heart;  in  the 
posterior  region  of  the  embryo  the  areh- 
enteron has  also  become  distinct  from 
the  yolk-siic  and  ends  with  a  dilatation 
(His"  burita)  in  the  tail  of  the  embryo ;  from  the  under  side  of  the  bursa 
runs  out  the  allantoic  diverticulum,  AU,  which  extends  as  a  narrow 
tube  of  entoderm  through  the  allantoic  stalk  to  the  level  of  the  chorion 
where  it  ends  blindly.  The  central  nen,-ou3  system  forms  in  bulk  a 
ver>-  large  part  of  the  embrj-o ;  from  the  f<ire-brain  the  optic  vesicles. 
Op,  have  grown  nut ;  the  mid-brain  is  only  slightly  dilatetl ;  the  hind- 
brain  is  as  long  as  the  mid-  and  fore-brain  together,  and  is  nearly  as 


FiQ.  iro.— Ilunmn  RtoIhto  of  £.19 
mm ;  Analomy  Rpt'tiiiittnH't'r'd  frcimthe 
SFutintw.  1^.  Ojitk'voik'lB:  v.pl.  oral 
IiIsm:  111.  ••wlolbrilal  heart  1  Li,  livi>r; 
Oil.    omplialo-i 
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long  as  the  vorderdarm,  which  it  overlies ;  near  the  centre  of  the  hind- 
brain  lies  the  open  ectxxiemial  invagination,  Of,  destined  to  form  the 
auditory  vesicle  or  otocyst ;  the  remainder  of  the  medullary  canal 
corresponds  to  the  future  spinal  cord  and  gradually  tapers  tail  ward ; 
alongside  it  His  was  able  to  distinguish  in  Lg  twenty-nine  myotomes. 
The  heart,  Hfj  is  very  largely  and  asymmetrically  bent ;  the  heart  at 
this  stage  and  for  some  time  later  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two 
tubes,  a  small  inner  one,  Hf,  formed  of  endothelial  cells,  and  a  larger 
outer  one  formed  chiefly  of  contractile  elements,  which  are  graducdly 
differentiated  into  the  striated  muscles  of  the  adult  heart.  The  way 
in  which  the  heart  is  bent  can  be  best  seen  in  front  views ;  the  great 
veins  enter  the  heart  in  the  median  line  just  above  the  liver;  the 
heart  tube  runs  toward  the  head  and  the  left  side,  making  the  auric- 
ular limbs ;  then  the  tute  bends  to  the  ventral  side  and  runs  obliquely 
backward  to  the  right  side,  making  the  ventricular  limb,  and  finally 
tkkes  a  curving  course  as  indicated  in  the  figures  to  the  median  line, 
and  ends  close  behind  the  mouth;  this  third  part  is  the  aortic  limb. 
The  endothelial  heart  tube  is  continued  l)eyon(l  the  pericardial  cavity 
as  the  aorta,  which  soon  divides  into  two  branches  on  each  side, 
which  pass  up  around  the  pharynx,  one  branch  in  front  of  each  gill- 
cleft;  the  front  branch  curves  over,  and,  passing  tailward,  joins  the 
second  branch;  the  branches  which  pfiss  aroinid  the  pharynx  are 
known  as  the  aortic  arches ;  the  united  vessels  run  toward  the  tail 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  phamyx ;  they  are  called  the  dorsal  aortse, 
and  by  uniting  in  the  median  line  form  the  single  dorsal  aorta,  which 
runs  away  back  nearly  to  the  tail  of  the  embryo,  where  it  forks,  and 
its  branches,  passing  one  on  eacli  side  of  the  intestinal  canal,  enter 
the  allantois-stalk  and  run  to  the  chorion,  where  they  branch  out. 
The  veins  of  the  embryo  are  tht  jugular,  which  comes  from  the  head 
and  meets  cardinal  vein  from  the  rump  about  at  the  level  of  the 
liver;  these  two  veins  unite  as  a  short  stem,  which  runs  transversely 
toward  the  venous  end  of  the  heart  and  is  termed  the  ductus 
Cuvieri;  the  ductus  is  joined,  as  in  adult  fishes,  by  the  omphalo- 
mesaraic  vein,  Ofn  coming  on  the  same  side  from  the  3'olk-sac,  and 
the  umbilical  vein,  it.r,  coming  from  the  allantois;  the  four  united 
veins  meet  their  fellows  from  the  opposite  side  and  form  with  them 
the  median  shius  reimie)is,  which  communicates  d i recti v  with  the 
heart ;  the  course  of  the  umbilical  vein  is  curious,  as  it  takes  a  short 
cut  from  the  allantois  through  the  somatopleure  along  the  base  of 
the  amnion  to  the  heart ;  how  this  course  is  possible  can  l)e  under- 
stood by  comparing  figures  17  and  100. 

24.  We  pass  now  to  His'  embr^-o  L,  and  Coste's  youngest  em- 
brvo.  It  must  be  seriouslv  doubted  whether  either  of  these  embrvos 
represent  the  normal  sha|x^.  The  former  had  two  gill-slits  and  parts 
of  it  were  torn  awav,  so  that  we  mav  surmise  that  it  had  had  the  dorsal 
flexure  but  was  artificially  straightened .  Concerning  Coste's  embryo 
see  the  next  paragraph.  His'  embryo  L  is  described  in  his  **  Anat. 
menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  I.,  pp.  \^!^>-\'M).  It  measured  2.4  mm. 
in  length,  and  was  obtained  from  a  chorionic  vesica*  of  8  to  ^J  nun. 
diameter.  The  specimen  had  been  considerably  injurcnl,  and  no  exact 
knowledge  could  l)e  obtained  in  regard  to  the  heart  or  the  disposition 
of  the  allantois  or  the  amnion.      Precisely  these  three  points  are 
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elucidated  by  CoBte,  while  His  liaB  worked  out  the  internal  anatomy 
o£  his  specimen ;  in  short,  the  two  descriptions  complement  one  an- 
other ill  a  remarkable  manner.  Nearly  all  that  His  ascertained  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Fig.  171.  A  gives  a 
side  view  showing  the  thickening  of  the  head-end  and  the  upward 


i-io.lTt. -...„. .^ .^_ ..  .,-„.   ..,„.     .>..-,  -,„.._. >.  _ 

_..   _..,  ._ _._ _ (,  hyold  «rch:  I'd,  tot- 

derd«rm;  K,  Bpliknchrtopteura  of  thn  jolk-fuc;  V.  S,  and  4,  k^W  nrchn:  COf,  ciptom  or  prinil. 
(Irt>  body-cavjiy :  Op,  o^ilic  Teslclei  ^u,  auditory  vvsk-lu  (olocyst);  u.  iwlnc  vhere  this  meilul- 
Iwy  (troove  has  not  yet  cloned. 

curving  of  Hxe  tail,  and  the  two  gill-slits  in  the  cervical  region ;  the 
moutb,  Jtf,  is  very  large;  between  it  and  the  first  gill-stit  intervenes 
the  thick  ridge,  Mx,  of  the  first  gill  arch  (branchial  or  visceral  arch, 
auct.),  which  becomes  tlio  mandible;  between  the  two  slits  is  the 
second  or  hyoidean  arch,  in  connection  with  which  the  hyoid  bone 
afterward  arises.  A  lai^e  body  cavity  is  present,  C,  Coe;  the  walls 
of  the  body  (soniatopleures)  pass  over  along  an  extended  line  into  the 
amnion;  tiie  i-onnoction  between  the  embryo  and  the  yolk-sac  is  ^- 
ready  much  restricted  comparetl  with  Coste's  embryo.  Fig.  1T3;  at 
the  side  of  tlie  head  a  line  and  shadow  inark  the  position  of  tlie  optic 
vesicle.  B  is  a  ventral  view;  it  shows  the  large  wide  month,  M, 
which,  according  to  His,  was  apparently  in  communication  with 
the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  nothing  but  a  straight  tube  with  a 
great  pharyngeal  dilatation,  and  a  wide  open  union  with  the  yolk-sac ; 
the  median  light  band  shou-n  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  is  the  central 
nervous  system  shining  through  the  covering  tissue.  C  is  intended 
to  show  the  digestive  tract,  and  is  partly  a  horizontal  section.  Es- 
jieciatly  to  be  noticed  is  the  enormous  size  of  the  pharynx  (the  region 
of  the  branchial  arches),  the  straight,  short  intestine,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  latter  the  distinct  Ixxly-cavity,  Coe;  there  are  indicationa 
of  four  visceral  arches,  3!x,  -,  J,  and  4;  in  front  of  the  pharynx  is 
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shown  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fore-brain  or  first  cerebral  vesicle, 
with  its  lateral  diverticula,  the  optic  vesicles.  D  is  a  dorsal  view 
of  the  brain  and  medullary  c€uial  which  is  still  open  at  a.  The  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  already  differentiated  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
former.  The  brain  subdivides  very  early  in  all  vertebrate  embryos 
into  three  dilatations  or  primary  vesicles;  but  in  this  embryo  the  two 
anterior  dilatations  are  not  yet  clearly  separated  from  one  another, 
hence  there  is  only  one  widening  of  the  brain  in  front ;  the  front  end 
is  seen  to  bend  downward  and  give  off  the  conspicuous  optic  vesicles, 
Op^  which,  therefore,  arise  before  there  is  any  trace  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere — an  important  fact ;  the  posterior  and  larger  dilatation 
is  the  primitive  medulla  oblongata;  no  trace  of  the  cerebellum  has 
appeared.  The  whole  nervous  system  is  a  tube  the  walls  of  which 
are  of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  except  that  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
third  vesicle  (the  cavity  of  which  becomes  the  foxirth  ventricle  of  the 
adult)  is  very  thin.  This  thin  wall  is  persistent  in  the  adult  and 
never  develops  into  nervous  substance.  On  each  side  of  the  medulla 
lies  a  roimd  cyst,  the  auditory  sac,  AUy  the  beginning  of  the  adult 
membranous  labj^rinth.  Three  other  points  not  shown  in  the  figures 
remain  to  be  noticed.  1.  In  the  tissue  at  the  back  of  each  body- 
cavity,  CoSj  was  found  a  single  longitudinal  epithelial  canal,  the 
Wolffian  duct,  the  first  part  of  the  urogenital  apparatus  to  be  devel- 
oped. 2.  Close  below  the  nervous  system  lay  a  median  rod  of  cells 
with  a  small  central  cavitj' ;  this  rod  is  the  notochord  or  chorda 
dorsaliSj  the  primitive  embryonic  axis  around  which  the  vertebrae 
are  formed  later.  3.  All  the  tissues  are  still  embryonic — that  is, 
the  cells  are  not  yet  differentiated  into  tissues.  Unfortunately,  the 
number  and  disposition  of  the  myotomes  were  not  ascertained. 

24 A.  Janosik,  87.1,  describes  an  embryo  with  two  gill  pouches 
and  three  aortic  arches,  giving  a  few  anatomical  details. 

26.  Coste's  embryo  has  been  beautifully  figured  in  his  great  work, 
47.1-  It  is  possible  that  it  really  belongs  to  an  older  stage  with 
the  dorsal  bend,  compare  Fig.  169,  and  that  it  was  stretched  out  by 
Coste ;  the  difficulty  of  assigning  it  its  place  is  due  to  the  entire 
uncertainty  as  to  its  actual  dimensions.  Coste's  private  collection 
is,  I  believe,  now  in  the  College  of  France,  but  upon  search  this 
particular  specimen  could  not  be  found,  so  that  His'  inquiries  to 
ascertain  its  actual  length  were  resultless.  KoUiker  states  that  it 
was  4.4  mm.  long,  but  his  authority  for  the  statement  is  not  given; 
the  measure  was  probably  taken  from  Coste's  figure,  *'^  grandeur 
naturelle,^^  Since  embryos  of  this  length  are  far  more  developed 
than  Coste's,  it  is  probable  that  Coste's  data  as  to  the  magnification 
of  his  figures  are  inaccurate.  If  we  assume  the  embrv'O  to  liave  l^een 
really  about  2.5  mm.,  it  will  then  agr(»o,  except  as  to  the  great  length 
of  the  rump,  very  closely  with  what  we  know  otherwise  of  such  young 
embryos.  I  give  the  accompanying  figures,  which  are  careful  copies 
from  the  original  plates  published  by  Coste  (4  "Espece  humaine," 
PI.  II.),  whose  illustrations,  made  by  his  assistant,  Oerlie,  have  never 
been  surpassed  for  beauty  and  life-like  accuracy.  The  embryo  in 
question  was  inclosed  in  a  villous  chorion.  Fig.  172,  and  was  provided 
with  a  large  vitelline  sac,  T7,  having  a  very  broad  connection  with 
the  embrvo  and  covered  with  a  network  of  vessels,  in  which  was  a 
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fluid  nut  yot  rt*<l.  A  thick  nlliiiitois-sbilk,  Al,  can  l>e  m-eii  rumiing 
inun  tile  under  fide  of  the  embryo's  tail  t<>  t!ie  churion;  fi\ini  ihe 
anterior  side  of  tiie  stalk  sprin^^  the  amnion.  Am,  ci>mj>letciy  inclos- 
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on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  yolb.  As  r^ards  the  emhryo,  it  is 
drawn  slightly  canted  on  to  its  left  side;  its  back  is  concETe;  the 
head-end  is  thickest  and  shows  three  gill-arches,  hence  there  were 

{)robabl7  two  branchial  clefta;  behind  and  be- 
uw  the  gill-clefts  cau  be  seen  the  heart,  already' 
a  bent  tube,  shinini;  through ;  behind  the  arches 
again,  but  on  the  dorsal  side,  the  light-looking 
cesophagus  is  distinguishable;  in  ttie  figure  a 
wedge-shaped  shadow  intervenes  between  the 
straight  oesophagus  and  the  bent  heart;  the 
heart  causes  a  conspicuous  bulging  of  the  body 
l)etween  the  head  and  Iho  yolk-sac;  the  caudal 
extremity  i  ^  thick  and  rounded,  and  curves 
upward.  Fig.  ITS  is  a  ventral  view  of  the  same 
embrj'o  after  most  of  the  j'olk-sac  has  been  cut 
off;  its  walls,  Spl  (splanchnopleure) ,  are  seen 
to  pass  over  without  any  break  into  those  of  the 
intestinalcavity.  Inthecentral  line  thechorda 
dorsalis,  s,  can  be  percoivixl  through  the  trans- 
lucent dorsal  wall  of  the  intestinal  cavity;  it  is 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  row  of  square  mus- 
cular segments  (myotomes).  We  see  the  large 
allantois,  Al,  behind,  and  in  front  the  tubular 
heart,  i7(,  with  a  decided  flexure  to  the  right 
of  the  embrj'o;  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart 
makes  an  opposite  bend  separating  off  a  limb, 
which  becomes  the  bulbus 
I  Blip-  aortce.  The  chorion  con 
^r  sisted  of  two  membranes 
■i-:"£B  one  of  which  passes  con 

mmea.    Am.  Amm"^  III,   tinuously   o\er   the   inner 

^toJiiif'^""^?SndT£5*^'^l  8»rfice    of    tlie    chorion 

brjotu  fonn  the  yoit-nac;  while  the  other  outer  mem 

Sw'^mT^'S^ii'on'Sch  brane  alone  forms  the  hoi 

•id*.  ji,»iaikofth^aii«.-  low  villi.    Figs    1  1   and 
170;  hence,  m  looking  at 

the  inside  of  the  chorion,  we  see  numerous 

round  openings  which  do  not  penetrate  the  m 

ner  membrane.     Fortunately  we    le  im   from 

Kollikor  {" Entwickelnngsgeschichte     IS"  I   p 

30ft)  who  had  an  opportunity  in  ISf  1  to  e\am 

ine  the  chorion,  that  the  outer  mtmbran©Ma.s 

epithelial  with  cells  of  the  same  character  as  in  ! 

the  epithelium  of  older  vascularizeil  villi,*  and 

tliat  the  inner  layer  consisteil  of  developing  flSr.i'^i' w)i,','i'y''"[''e'i.'itb^ 

connective  tissue,  and  carrieti  fine  blood-vessels.   ''"'"■ 

It  thus  appears  that  Coste  was  the  first  to  obser^'e  the  vCAv  of  thu  epi- 
thelium in  the  growth  of  the  villi. 

26,  37,  28.  It  will  ho  as  well  to  mention  here,  rather  than  later, 

•  TlWln-iZclfttPi'li-ll.das'i^i^Zotl'-numl dtp  sr«lr.ni.-i'n.l-lrniili:nTi/ unci  car  niiM.'pfttiplam- 
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three  descriptions  of  young  embryos,  which  either  l)elong  in  this 
stage  or  are  a  little  older.  Of  these  descriptions  Remy 's  alone  brings 
much  of  any  positive  information,  but  the  size  and  age  of  his  embryo 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  first  of  the  embryos  is  Schroder  van 
der  Kolk's  (51.1,  p.  100  jf.,  with  figures  on  PI.  II.).  Kolk's  figures 
are  not  very  clear.  He  states  that  his  specimen  had  two  gill-clefts 
and  measured  1.8  mm.  in  length;  one  can  but  ask,  Was  it  not  really 
larger?  Kolk's  figure  suggests  that  the  specimen  was  doubled  up; 
if  this  was  the  case^  the  embryo,  when  straightened  out,  Avould  agree 
fairly  well  with  His'  embryo  L,  above  described.  Professor  His, 
for  reasons  not  clear  to  me,  considers  Kolk's  specimen  as  somewhat 
older,  but  to  this  opinion  I  am  unwilling  to  accede.  The  second 
embryo  is  that  of  Hennig,  whose  description,  73.1,  leaves  very 
much,  and  whose  figures  leave  everything  to  be  desired.  From  this 
paper  we  can  gather  very  little,  except  confirmation  of  Coste's  state- 
ments in  regard  to,  (1)  the  disposition  of  the  amnion  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  stalk  of  the  allantois;  ('2)  the  absence  of  a  yolk-stalk. 
Schwabe's,  79. 1,  embryo,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  which  he  assumes  to  be  thirteen  to  fifteen  days  old,  was  probably 
sixteen  to  twent}'  days  old,  as  shoAvn  botn  by  his  own  data  and  by 
the  description  of  the  ovum.  Very  likely  it  was  a  little  younger 
than  Coste's  embryo,  v,  sup.  There  were  a  well-developed  yolk-sac 
and  an  amnion  closely  investing  the  embryo,  which  was  connected 
with  the  chorion  by  a  short  allantoic  stem.  The  chorionic  villi  were 
considerably  branched  and  entirely  filled  with  mesoderm ;  their  tips 
had  little  thickenings  of  the  epithelium  bj-  whi(;h  they  were  attached  to 
the  decidua  •  this  was  the  onlv  connection  between  the  foetal  and 
maternal  tissues.  This  last  fact  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
observations  of  Ahlfeld  and  Langhans.  Remy's  embrj'o,  80. 1,  was 
also  a  young  one,  but  its  exact  age  is  not  stateti,  nor  are  the  measures 
of  its  length  given  except  in  the  title,  where  it  is  called  "  long  d'un 
centimetre."  From  the  stage  of  development,  and  from  the  state- 
ment in  the  text  that  the  chorionic  cavity  measured  20x10  mm.,  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  embryo  was  so  large ;  we  should  rather 
expect  an  embryo  of  3  mm.  Remy's  figure  is  too  inexact  for  one 
to  make  out  the  form  of  the  embryo.  If  he  gives  the  length  cor- 
rectly, the  specimen  must  have  l)een  a  month  old.  As  to  its  stnic- 
ure,  Remy  gives  the  following  detiiils:  The  medullary  canal  was 
still  united  with  the  ectoderm  at  its  lower  end,  and  extensively  so 
over  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  was  entirelv  closed.  The  heart 
alreadj'  had  muscular  strije.  The  epid(*rmis  had  two  layers  of  cells, 
the  outer  somewhat  flattened,  the  inner  culx)idal.  The  cutis  was 
not  differentiated.  The  epithelium  of  the  (chorion  he  describes  as 
maternal — a  common  error.  He  also  distinguished  t\w  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  (*horioii,  the  allantoic.  He  has  also  seen,  apparently, 
what  is  known  as  Langhans'  cellular  layer,  but  has  taken  it  for  a  deep 
portion  of  tlie  epitli(»lium,  wlnrli  he  ac(*ordingly  calls  many-layered. 
The  sta^(>  with  thrc^e  gill-clc^fts  is  known  through  five  embryos, 
four  of  which  have  b(^on  studied  by  His,  and  In^long  to  the  end  of 
tliis  st^ige,  since  in  all,  except  one  (Rf),  of  which  we  have  nodetaile<l 
(les(»ription,  the  fourtli  gill-pouch  of  tlie  pharynx  was  partly  formed, 
and  in  all  there  were  five  aortic  arches.     The  fifth  embrvo  is  de- 
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scribed  by  Chiarugi,  and  had  three  gill-clefts  and  three  aortic  arches; 
it  therefore  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  this  stage. 

28  A.  Chiarugi's  embr}^o,  88. 1,  had  a  very  marked  dorsal  Qezure 
{insenatwva  Jorsale);  its  greatest  length  was  2.6  mm.;  its  chori- 
onic vesicle  measured  15x12x8  mm. ;  the  villi  were  much  longer  (1.5 
mm. )  than  upon  the  other.  The  embryo  had  three  gill-clefts  showing" 
externally,  and  unlike  the  two  embryos  of  His,  BB,  Lr,  only  three 
internal  gill-pouches  and  three  aortic  arches;  the  otocyst  was  closed 
but  still  comiected  with  the  ectoderm ;  the  yolk-sac  had  a  broad  con- 
nection with  embryo,  and  measured  in  vertical  diameter  1.0  nun. ; 
in  transverse,  1.8  mm.;  in  antero-posterior,  1.0  mm.  These  points 
show  that  the  embryo  Avas  intermediate  between  His'  L  and  M. 
In  Chiarugi's  S|)ecimen  the  WolflBan  bodies  had  become  protuberant; 
the  cephalic  and  spinal  ganglia  were  present,  but  the  spinal  motor 
roots  Avere  not  developed ;  the  notochord  measured  30/^  in  transverse, 
24/4  in  dorso- ventral  diameter,  and  its  ciiudal  termination  was  indis- 
tinct. Chianigi  gives  a  full  and  admirable  description  of  all  the 
parts,  but  as  in  the  respects  not  specitUly  mentioned  above,  the 
structure  is  very  similar  to  that  of  other  embryos  witli  three  gill- 
clefts,  further  details  may  l)e  omitted. 

29—32.  The  four  embryos  with  three  gill-clefts  described  by  His 
have  been  designated  by  him  as  Rf ;  M,  Fig.  175 — BB,  and  Lr,  Fig. 
16 — they  being  named  in  the  presumable  order  of  development,     il 

and  Lr  are  pro- 
babl}^  the  most 
perfect ;  Rf  is 
somewhat  rolled 
up;  BB  has  a 
distinct  dorsal 
flexure,  but,  as 
His  himself  re- 
marks, this  was 
probiibly  due  to 
a  media  n  i  c  a  1 
strain  and  is  ar- 
tificial; hence 
wo  may  assume 
that  in  all  em- 
bryos of  this 
stage  the  doi*sal 
flexure  has  dis- 
appeared and 
the  back  has  be- 
c  o  ni  e  (Convex. 
The  four  ombrvos  are  doscriln^d  and  flgured  in  His'  **Anatomie 
menschlicluT  Embrvoneii/'  Heft  I. -111."  Of  ^l  a  systematic  anatom- 
ical  description  is  given  (Heft  I.,  1  Od-l  :i4) ,  and  additional  detiiils  con- 
cerning BB  and  Lr  are  scattered  through  Heft  II  I.  The  lengths  are : 
M,  2.0  mm. ;  BB,  :{.*2mm. ;  Lr,  4.'^  mm.;  Rf  Inking  rolled  up  could 
not  Ik?  measured  satisfac^torilv.  The  chorionic  vesicle  of  M  measured 
7.")xH.()  mm. ;  of  BB,  1  IxU  mm.  From  the  data  given  by  His,  the 
age  of  BB  may  be  estimated  at  probably  twenty  to  twenty-one  days. 
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The  head  is  bent  down,  the  back  very  convex,  and  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity is  rolled  up  and  turned  toward  the  right — in  Lr,  however,  to 
the  left — while  the  lieiid  is  twisted  slightly  toward  the  left ;  the  long 
axis  of  the  body,  therefore,  describes  a  large 
segment  of  a  spiral  revolution;  the  sniral 
foi-m  is  more  marked  in  embryos  a  little 
older ;  it  is,  of  course,  produced  by  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  one  side;  in  view  of  the 
differences  between  right  and  left  in  tlie 
adult,  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  differences 
between  symmetrical  parta  showing  so  very 
early  in  the  heart  of  the  embryo  niid  the 
twisting  of  the  body.  The  caudal  end  of  the 
body  has  grown  very  much;  the  allantois-  • 
stalk  baa  presumably  lengtheneil ;  the  neck 
of  the  yolk-sac  is  much  constricted ;  the  gill- 
clefts  can  be  distinguished  externally;  the 
otocyst.  Fig.  178,  of,  bus  become  somewhat 
pear-shaped.  The  neural  canal  is  completely 
closed;  the  mid-brain  and  fore-brain  have 
become  jwrfectly  distinct,  and  the  latter  has 
h^un  tu  form  the  hemisitbores  in  fn>nt. 
The  mouth  is  1  ii^e  and  at  its  upper  comer 

the  protuberance  of  the  maxillary  process  i 

IS  marketl  the  mandibular  process  is  very  i^i^I"^"  *^'*'''  "^  ■'■  *'  *"* 
prominent     Fig    1  r,  a  geometrical  recon- 

btruttion  from  the  Boctions,  shows  the  anatomy  of  the  entodermic 
canal  The  phar\  nx  bounded  on  eacli  side  by  four  branchial  arches, 
IS  still  ver\  large  uid  tapers  down  posteriorly;  the  intestine  in  turned 
to  the  left  and  ojiens  into  the  broad  canal, 
J  Yks,  of  the  yolk-sa<!;  just  in  front  of  the 
yolk-sac  there  is  a  small  ventral  diverticu- 
hmi,  L,i.,  the  commencement  of  the  liver; 
behind  the  yolk-sac  the  cylindrical  intestine 
runs  over  into  the  tail,  where  it  expands 
w  ^  ^  d  f        into  the  bursa  of  His,  and  gives  off  a  cylin- 

£^  *C/  }       drical  canal,  which  has  vorj'  thick  connoc- 

^■\  /"^O  \      tive-tiasue  walls,  and  is  the  allantoic-stalk, 

Al,  which  carries  the  two  allantoic  veins 
and  the  two  largo  iiUantoic  arteries,  Fig. 
IT**.  Fig.  IT"  gives  a  view  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  tlio  ])harynx  of  BB ;  in  front  is  the 
largo  opening  of  the  moutli,  3/,  the  oral 
plato  between  the  mouth  cavity  and  the 
vorderdarm  having  disiix>peared ;  the  wide 

[)harj-nx  sliowa  foxir  gill-pouclics,  and  at  its 
_  ower  end  gradually  c^jntracts  and  passes 

owihaKiuTor  "aii'niaru  c  into  the  narrow  cesophagus.  The  aortic 
''"*''        "  vessels  aiv  indicated  by  dotted  lines;  the 

t  irdiaL  aorta  readies  the  pharynx  betwi-en  the  bases  of  the  second  and 
thir<l  gill  arches  ind  livides  intotwo  l)ranclies<ineacliside;  the  ao- 
t«ri  1 1  rinth  f  rks  and  luns  tbrougli the  fii-st  and  second  arches;  the 
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posterior  branch  forks,  one  fork  going  to  the  third,  and  the  ot^r 
lifter  again  forkingsnpplim  the  fourth  and  fifth  arches;  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  aorta  is  typical.  Between  the  bfvues  of  the  first  and 
second  arches  is  a  email  protuberance  which  is  the  nnlage  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  named  by  His  the  fuberculum  inpar.  Tlie  body- 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  lias  on  each  side  of  its  dorsal  surface  a  longi- 
tudinal ridge,  the  commencement  of  the  Wolffian  body;  the  ridge 
already  cimtains  traces  of  the  canals  of  tlie  Wolffian  body.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  is  the  arrangement  of  the  circulatorj'  apparatus.  Fig, 
IT**.  In  the  figure  the  arteries  are 
°?'  shade*]  dark.  The  heart  is  an  S- 
shapeiltubc,  the  venous  end  is  con- 


,'}:,'K 


vex  toward  the  bead,  the  artcriid  end  convex  toward  the  tail ;  when 
viewed  from  in  fi'ont  the  vencnis  portion  is  si-en  on  the  left,  Fig.  liO, 
the  arterial  jxirtion  on  the  right  of  the  embryo.  The  heart  in  con- 
tinued forward  by  the  lai^  aurtii,  Ao,  which  gives  off  five  branches 
on  each  side  of  the  neck;  these  branches  unite  agiiiit  nn  the  dorsal 
side  and  run  backward  to  iinito  with  the  fellow -stt-m,  and  so  form 
the  single  median  dorsjil  aorta,  Ao,  Mhich  runs  way  back  and 
terminates  in  two  large  branches.  Fig.  17  S,  An,  which  curving  nnmd 
pass  out  through  the  nllantois-stalk.  The  five  hriuii-hes  in  the  neck 
are  known  as  tlie  aortic  arches,  and  the  column  of  tiswut>  nii)und  each 
branch  constitutes  a  so-calle<l  branchial  oi'  visceral  arch;  l)t>tween 
the  five  arches  are  four  spaces,  in  each  of  which  a  gill-cleft  is  ulti- 
mately fonne<I.  Tlie  i-eoonstruction  of  Lr  in  a  siilc  view,  Fig.  180, 
affords  further  information  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
and  lai^  b]o<)d- vessels.  Tlie  veins,  as  is  there  shown,  are,  1,  tlie 
jugular,  J,   and  ciirdinal,  car;   which    unite    and    f^irin  ti  single 
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transverse  stem,  the  ductus  Cuvieri.  D.  C;  the  ciirdmal  veins  receive 
chiefly  the  blood  from  the  WolfRan  bodies  and  atrophy  later  with 
those  bodies;  2,  the  large  umbilical  veins  which  pass  up,  Al.v. 
from  the  allantois  and  also  open  into  the  ducti  Cuvieri,  but  nearer 
the  heart  than  the  jugulars  and  cardinals;  3,  the  omphalo-mesaraic 
veins,  Om,  which  come  up  from  the  yolk-sac.  More  precise  details 
of  the  course  of  the  veins  through 
the  r^on  of  the  liver  will  be 
found   in   Chapter  XXIX.      The 

conformation  of  the  body-cavity 

(splanchnoctrle)  can  bo  better  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  septum  fransversum, 
Chapter  XXII. 

33-36.  Of  other  embryos  about 
the  stag©  of  those  described  in  the 

S receding  pages  several  are  known. 
[is  has  referred  the  following  to 
this  stage : 

1.  Allen  Thomson's  o\'um  III. 
(2),  89.1. 

2.  C.  E.  von  Baer'a  described  in 
his  "  Entwickolungsgeschichte," 
B<1.  II.,  3(il-3i;:i,  Taf.  VI.,  Figs. 
15-19;  alsoin  VonSiebold's  Jour- 
nal far  Geburtshulfe  (1834), 
XIV.,  40n. 

3.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk's  (6), 
51.1. 

4.  Alexander  Ecker's  (0)  73.1. 

5.  Prof.  Heckcr's  {vide  infra) . 
G.  Beigel's  {/(Je  ih/z-u). 
7.  Bruch's  (in). 
Of  tliese    Thomson's    emhrj-o,   I 

the  figure  of  which  reduced  in  scale  i 
may  be  found  in  His  ("'  Anat.  J 
menschi.  Embrvonen,"  Heft  H.,  \ 
Fig.  It*,  p.  33,  marked  A.  T.l!),  is 
the  only  one  deserving  much  attention.  Thomson's  embryo  re- 
sembles His's  M  (see  liolow)  quite  closely,  not  only  in  genera]  form 
but  also  in  the  possession  of  distinct  gill-cIefts  and  the  great  prom- 
inence of  the  heart.  Its  length  is  given  by  Thomson  at  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  about  3  mm.  Von  Baer's  embrjo,  on  the 
contrary,  was  only  2  mm.  long;  it  was  surrounded  by  an  amnion 
of  about  4.5  mm.  diameter,  which  is  abnormally  large;  Von  Baer 
obacrvwl  four  o|)en  gill-slits;  the  hind  end  of  the  body  was  partially 
atrophied,  which  accounts  for  the  short  length.  Van  der  Kolk's 
embryo,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  refer  not  to  this  but  to  the  ppe- 
viotis  stage,  |»erhaiis  mistakenly,  but  I  think  not.  In  Ecker's  ovum 
the  chorion  measureil  13  by  n  mm.,  and  the  embryo  only  2  mm;  the 
author's  description  is  very  meagre  and  his  figures  not  distinct; 
Ecker  expressly  compares  it  with  an  ovum  of  Wagner's,  figured  in 
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Wagner's  "Tconcs  Physiologicse,"  and  again  in  Ecker's  "Icones 
Physiologica?,"  Taf.  XXV.,  Fig.  V. ;  but  the  compariwm  apparently- 
refers  only  to  the  chorion,  for  Wagner's  embryo  was  evidently  older, 
being  4.5  mm.  long  and  having  external  traces  of  limbs.  Hecker's 
ovum  (5)  I  know  only  through  Prof.  His'  reference,  Avhich  leaves 
the  impression  that  Hecker's  description  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  surmise  exactly  what  stage  of  development  the 
specimen  had  reached.  In  regard  to  Beigel's  ovum  I  have  already 
expressed,  p.  280,  my  opinion  that  it  is  a  much  older  and  abnonnal 
embryo;  I  do  not  differ  from  Prof.  His  as  to  the  slight  value  attaching 
to  Beigel's  description.  Bnich's  embryo  (Abh.Senck.Ges.  VI.,Taf.  X. 
[40]  )  appears  to  me  from  his  description  and  plate  to  have  been  verj' 
abnormal.  Of  these  seven  embryos  Kolk's  and  Beigel's  do  not  belong 
to  this  stage;  Von  Baer's  and  Bruch's  were  abnormal ;  Hecker's  is 
questionable,  Eck(T's  somewhat  uncertain,  and  Thomson's  the 
only  satisfactory  one.  Of  Thomson's  only  the  general  appearance 
is  described,  but  that  confirms  Avhat  we  learn  from  His'  observations 
on  this  stiige. 

37,  38.  Of  embrj'os  with  four  gill-clefts  Ave  possess  no  satisfactory- 
descriptions,  unless,  indet^d,  Ave  regard  His'  embryo  Lr,  descril^ 
aboA^e,  as  l)elonging  to  this  stage,  since  the  fourth  pharjTigeal  gill- 
pouch  is  found  in  it.  To  this  stage  may  perhaps  l)0  assigned  the 
embrvo  described  by  Johannes  lltiller  ("  PhA^siologie, "  4to  Aufl.,Bd. 
II.,  713,  Taf.,  iiuil  in  MuUer's  Archir,  1834,  p.  8,  and  1830,  p. 
clxA'ii),  and  also  Wagner's  embrA'o  (AVagner's  **  Icones  PhA'siol.,'* 
Taf.  VIII.,  Figs.  2  and  3,  also  in  Ecker's  *' Icones  Physiol.^"  Taf. 
XXV.,  Fig.  5);  important  critical  remarks  on  these  two  embryos 
may  bo  found  in  His'  **  Anat.  menschlicher  EmbrA'onen,"  Heft  1, 
102-1(13,  and  Heft  II.,  41-43).  Miiller's  embrj'o  Avas  about  5.5  mm. 
alone,  Wagner's  4.5  mm.  They  both  had  a  marked  dorsal  flexure 
resembling  that  nonnally  present  in  embryos  Avitli  tAA'o  gill-cleft*^ ; 
but  this  flexure  was  probably  produced  artificially  by  a  strain  upon 
the  yolk-sac  pulling  the  back  doAvn ;  the  flexure  is  to  bo  regarded  as 
artificial,  l)ecauso  in  embryos  Avhicli  Avere  certainly  normal  it  was 
not  found  in  the  next  3'ounger  or  the  next  older  stage.  How  easily 
the  flexure  may  be  produced  is  shoAvn  by  His'  observation  of  its 
occurring  in  his  embrA'o  W,  Avhile  he  Avas  manipulating  it.  Neither 
of  the  two  embryos  under  consideration  fire  des(Til)ed  or  figured  AA'ith 
sufficient  accuracy  of  detail  to  justify  a  fuller  description  of  them. 
As  Von  Baer  states  of  his  embryo,  34,  that  it  had  four  clefts,  it  must 
})e  held  to  Ix^long  in  this  stage  proba])ly. 

Summary.  Known  Young  Human  Ova. — The  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  tlie  preceding  pages,  287  to  308,  are  summarized  in 
the  folloAving  paragraphs. 

FiKST  Stage:*  Priaiitia^e  Streak.— No  human  oa-uui  has  been 
obserA'cd  to  haA^e  a  primitiA'e  streak,  but  tliere  are  several  Avhich  are 
younger  than  the  embrs'os  with  open  medullary  grooA'(%  and  there- 
fore ])resumably  are  in  this  stage;  unfortunately  there  is  a  satisfac- 
tory d(^scription  of  tlie  embrA'onic  structiu'es  in  no  one  of  them.  To 
this  group  liaA^e  \yeen  assigned  the  embryos  1  to  I),  ])ut  of  these 
Beigel's  (5)  is  certainly  abnormal,  and  Sehwabe's  ('.»)   is  probably 

♦  For  UofluitiouM  of  ihe  staffs,  i-uro  p.  A*,  onh. 
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both  abnormal  and  much  older.  From  the  preceding  review  of  the 
remaining  seven  ova  the  following  conclusions  may  Ih)  drawn :  The 
human  ovum  by  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  is  a  rounded,  somewhat 
flattened  sac  of  three  to  four  millimetres  in  diameter,  l)earing  an 
etjuatorial  zone  of  short  unbranchod  villi;  the  villi  are  probably 
formed  by  the  ectoderm  only ;  the  wall  of  the  Siic  is  ectoderm,  whether 
underlaid  by  somatic  mesotlerm  or  not  is  uncertain;  to  the  inner 
Avail  of  the  sac  over  one  of  the  bare  i)oles  of  the  ovum  is  attached  a 
mass  of  cells,  constituting  the  anhigo  of  the  embryo;  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  cells  we  possess  no  knowledge. 

In  the  next  stage  tlie  villi  have  spread  over  the  gomninal  area  and 
have  l^ecome  slightly  branched;  the  villi  next  appe^ir  over  the  opj)o- 
sito  ix)le  of  the  ovum  and  rapidly  increase  their  length  and  ramifi- 
cations. The  germinal  area  faces  the  uterine  Avail  (Jones'  oAnmi,  3). 
By  the  time  villi  are  present  over  the  Avhole  Acsiclo  there  is  probably 
alAA'ays  a  layer  of  connecti\'^e  tissue  underlying  the  epithelium 
(Breus  2,  Ahfeld  4,  Lchve  5,  etc.),  but  no  embryonic  structures  haA'e 
been  recognized.  The  ova  of  twelve  to  fourteen  days  are  already 
completely  inclosed  by  tho  decudua  (reflexa  and  serotina) ;  only  the 
tips  of  the  Anlli  adhere  to,  or  are  even  in  contact  with,  the  decidua; 
this  is  the  only  connection  between  the  maternal  and  fcetal  tissue, 
for  neither  d(x»s  tho  uterine  mucosa  grow  in  l)t»twet*n  the  a* illi,  nor  do 
the  A'illi  |)enetrate  the  cavities  of  tho  uterine  glands.  The  einthelium 
of  tho  cliorion  and  A'illi  is  only  imixurfectly  marked  Avith  boundaries 
for  tho  single  cells ;  its  nuclei  all  occuj)y  a  biisal  j)ositi«m,  leaving  a 
distinct  outer  layer,  often  mistaken  for  a  separate  structure.  The 
epithelium  forms  buds  Avhich  Income  branches  of  the  A'illi.  These 
buds  may  grow  out  to  a  considerable  size  Avithout  conne(»tiA'e  tissue 
(lioUoAv  A^illi),  or  the  conn(K*tiA'o  tissue  may  penetrate  into  them  from 
the  start  (solid  A'illi).  The  human  oA'um,  then,  is  ri»markable  for 
its  precocious  deA'elopment  of  tho  chorion,  lx)th  as  n^gards  the  A'illi 
and  the  connectiA'o  tissue  or  mesodermic  LiA'cr,  and  for  its  earl  a* 
complete  enca|)sulation  by  tin*  decidua.  All  these  CA'^ents  (according 
to  tho  scanty  observations  yet  made)  prectnle  the  api)eanuice  of  the 
embryo.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  tho  villi  are  first  deA'eloi)e<l 
arovmd  the  etpiator,  next  OA't»r  the  germinal  area  l)ole,  and  last  (jA'er 
the  area  of  tho  opix)site  ix)le. 

Second  Sta(;k:  Mkdullarv  Platk. — To  this  stage  I  as.sign  the 
einl)r\'os.  His'  XLIV.  or  Bfi:  (10),  KeiU-rs,  11,  and  Speed's,  l->,  and  I 
think  they  Ijolong  in  the  order  named.  The  chorionic  A'l^sicle  is 
rounded  and  somoAvhat  flattened ;  in  its  greatest  diameter  it  meas- 
in*es  8-10  mm.;  it  is  lx>set  Avith  short  branching  villi,  Avhich  are 
present  oA'cr  tin*  entire  surface  except  in  one  case,  Avhere  they  formed 
an  e<iuatorial  baiul  as  in  lleichert's  OA'uni  1.  The  chorion  had  a 
distinct  e<.*todernial  and  a  distinct  mesodermal  layer;  the  former,  at 
lt»ast  in  Sjx.^e's  embryo,  had  tAVo  strata  of  cells,  as  is  characteristic  of 
the  chorion.  To  tho  inner  surface  of  the  chorion  Avas  attached  a 
thick  allantois-stalk  {BanchsHel)^  Avhich,  curving  slightly,  passeil 
oA'er  Avithout  anv  demarcatit)n  into  the  ombrA'o,  AA'hich  in  Keil)ers 
oA'um  measured  about  I  mm,  in  Sj)ee's  alxnit  l.r>  mm.  From  the 
sides  of  tho  allantois-stalk  and  of  tho  embryo  sprang  the  thin  am- 
nion, Avhich  Avas  completely  ilosed.     Along  n(»arly  the  entire  length 
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of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  embryo  was  attached  the  yolk-sac,  which 
was  of  rounded  form  and  al)out  equal  in  diameter  to  the  length  of 
the  embryo;  in  Keibel's  ovum  the  yolk-sac  had  blood-vessels  con- 
tiiining  nucleated  blood-corpuscles,  and  was  a  hollow  vesicle  whose 
thin  walls  were  composed  of  a  fine  lining  of  entoderm,  and  a  thicker 
sheet  of  mesoderm.  Spee  was  able  to  study  his  embryo  in  detail; 
it  had  a  well-marked  medullary  plate  with  a  median  furrow,  Fig. 
104 ;  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  plate  was  the  primitive  streak,  and 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak  was  an  opening  (named 
by  Si)eo  the  neurenteric  canal)  leading  into  the  entodermal  cavity; 
the  head  had  grown  forward  sufficiently  to  indicate  the  development 
of  the  vorderdann ;  the  notochord  was  present,  as  a  median  band 
of  entodermal  cells,  running  forward  from  the  neurenteric  canal; 
tbe  allantoic  diverticulum  extended  as  a  narroAv  tube  of  entoderm 
through  the  allantois-stalk  to  the  chorion ;  the  coelom  had  not  ap- 
pc»ared  in  the  embryo  proper;  the  anlage  of  the  heart  was  not  present. 

This  stage  is,  therefore,  characterized  bj'  the  size  of  the  chorionic 
vesicle,  8-11)  mm.,  the  completed  development  of  the  extra-embryonic 
coelom,  and  the  absence  of  the  embr>'onic  coolom  and  heart  anlage; 
by  the  presence  of  the  medullary  plate,  neurenteric  (or  blastoporic) 
CAnal,  notochordal  band  in  the  ento<lerm,  the  vascularized  yolk-sac, 
the  thick  allantois-stalk  with  the  tubular  allantoic  diverticulum. 
The  general  arrangement  can  be  understood  from  the  diagram.  Fig. 
100. 

Third  Stage:  Medullary  Groove. — The  development  of  both 
the  embrj'o  and  its  appendages  has  advanced.  Particularly  note- 
worthy are  the  large  size  of  tlie  medullary  ridges  and  the  precocious 
differentiation  of  the  chorion  and  amnion.  The  youngest  embryos 
of  this  group  an?  in  the  neighl)orho(Kl  of  2.3  mm.  in  length  (Thom- 
son gives  the  length  of  his  embryo  I.  as  2.5  mm.,  but  the  criticisms 
made  al>ove  render  it  plain  tliat  this  measure  probably  refers  to  the 
length  of  the  amnion  plus  the  allantois-stalk) ;  the  embryo  not  seen 
l>y  Thomson  was  presumably  shorter.  The  embryo  has  a  broad 
attachment  to  the  yolk-sac,  which  in  diameter  nearly  equals  the 
length  of  the  eml)ryo  and  is  already  furnished  with  bloc k1- vessels. 
The  most  conspicuous  character  of  the  embryo  is  tlie  presence  of  two 
very  thick  dorsal  ridges — medullary  folds,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  (»mbryo  and  inclosing  the  medullary  groove,  central  nervous 
system  to  be,  between  them;  the  cephalic  extremity  is  somewhat 
thickened ;  from  the  ventral  side  of  the  caudal  extremity  springs  the 
short  and  thick  allantois-stalk,  the  op|V)site  end  of  which  is  inserted 
into  the  chorion.  The  amnion  completely  incloses  the  embryo,  and 
is  attached  on  the  one  hand  to  the  allantois-stalk,  on  the  other  to  the 
embrvo  nearlv  parallel  to  the  lunction  of  the  eml)rvo  and  the  volk- 
sac.  The  next  change  involves  not  merely  the  growth  of  the  embryo, 
but  also  the  thickening  of  its  cephalic  end,  the  development  of  the 
great  heart  protuberance  between  the  yolk-sac  and  the  head,  the 
concave  fiexion  of  the  back,  and  the  (lee|x?ning  of  the*  meiluUary 
groove,  which,  how(»ver,  still  remains  o|M}n.  The  chorioji  forms  a 
relatively  large  vesicle,  its  average  diameter  IxMng  alH)ut  S  mm.,  but 
the  four  si)ecimens  vary  from  T).?  to  15  mm.  The  cliorion  l)ear8 
villi  over  its  whole  surface;    the  villi  are  considerably  ])ranched. 
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Probably  the  villi  are  forine<l  chiefly  if  not  solely  by  epithelium,  and 
probably,  also,  there  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  very  likely  id- 
ready  vascular,  which  lines  the  chorion,  but  does  not  extend  into 
the  villi.  There  are  many  still  unsolved  problems  as  to  tlie  develop- 
ment of  man.  It  will  be  observed  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  ova 
hitherto  noticed  has  been  adequately  investigated,  and  tliat  no  speci- 
mens have  yet  been  studied  at  all,  showing  the  first  aj^pearance  of 
the  embryo,  the  origin  of  the  amnion  or  of  the  allantois,  or  of  the 
yolk-sac;  and  fiuidly,  that  of  all  the  ejirlie-st  stages  our  knowleilge  is 
extremely  imperfect.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  hoped  that  all  who 
obtain  available  sjiecimens  \\'ill  carefully  preserve  them  and  intrust 
them  to  a  comi)eteiit  investigator.  From  tlie  above  considerations 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  summary  just  given  can  be  only  tentative. 

Fourth  Stage:  The  Heart.— In  this  stage  the  embr>'o  is  prob- 
ably 2.2  to  2.5  mm.  long;  the  head  projects  in  front  of  the  yolk,  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  cervical  region  the  heart  has  appeared ;  the 
deep  neural  groove  is  partly  closed  to  form  the  medullary  canal,  but 
is  open  along  the  cephalic  region ;  the  dorsal  outline  is  slightly  con- 
cave; the  myotomes  have  appeiireil,  the  number  varj'ing;  Spee  found 
seven,  Kollmann  thirteen ;  the  caudal  end  of  the  embrj'o  also  projects 
beyond  the  yolk,  but  less  than  does  the  head ;  the  auditory  invag- 
ination is  prolmbly  not  yet  formed ;  there  are  no  gill-clefts  showing 
externally. 

Concerning  the  chorionic  vesiclo  at  this  stage,  satisfactory  data 
are  lacking. 

Fifth  Stage:  One  Gill-cleft. — No  human  embryo  with  only 
one  gill-cloft  showing  externally  is  kno\\Ti. 

Sixth  Stage:  Two  Gill-clefts  and  Dorsal  Flexure. — To 
this  stage  we  must  assign  not  only  my  two  spe<.'imens  refeiTe<l  to 
above,  20  and  21,  and  His'  Lg,  2>,  and  Sch  1,  2:J,  but  also  His'  L, 
24,  and  probably  Coste's,  although  in  neither  of  the  latter  does  the 
dorsid  flexure  api^ear.  It  is  possible  that  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk's 
ovum,  2(>,  Hennig's,  27,  Schwabe's,  0,  and  Remy's,  28,  also  belong 
in  this  stage,  but  for  reasons  given  above  in  detiiil  the  position  of 
these  four  is  ver}''  doubtful,  that  of  Schwalx?'s  especially  so.  In  His' 
embryo  L,  and  in  Coste's,  the  dorsal  fl(?xure  Avas  prol)ably  obliterated 
artificially,  leaving  only  the  four  onil)ryos,  20-2' J,  iiiK)n  which  tho 
following  8ynoi)sis  is  based,  with  the  addition  of  some  anatomiciil 
facts  derived  from  Nos.  24  and  25. 

Tlie  general  shai)e  of  the  embryo  and  its  remarkable  dorsal  flexure 
can  be  best  understtjod  from  Fig.  IT.  Tlie  liead  l)end  is  very 
marke<l  an<l  the  tail  end  C)f  the  embryo  is  also  l)ent  over  ventral  ward; 
the  yolk-sac  extends  from  the  heart  backward  to  where  the  Ixxly  of 
the  embryo  turns  to  make  the  dorsal  flexure;  the  heart  is  large  and 
very  protulx?rant;  it  is  lx»nt  so  that  wo  can  clearly  distinguish  the 
auricular,  A'entricular,  and  aortic  limbs,  and  it  consists  of  a  smaller 
inn(»r  tulx>,  the  endotlielial  heart,  or  endcK'ardimu  (which  is  con- 
tinuous at  one  end  with  the  Avails  of  the  veins,  at  the  other  with  the 
walls  of  th(»  aorta),  and  of  an  outer  largi»r  tul)e,  the  muscular  heart 
or  myocardium;  In^tween  the  two  heart  tul)es  is  a  considenible  sjwicc*; 
there  are  two  gill-clefts  and,  at  least  in  the  youngest  specimens, 
only  two  aortic  arches,  one  in  front  of  each  cleft  ;  between  the  head 
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and  the  h^art  the  onil  invagination  has  l)een  formed  but  is  still  sepa- 
rated by  the  oral  plate  {Rachenhaut)  from  the  vorderdarm ;  above 
the  gill-clefts  is  the  open  ectoilermal  invagination  of  the  otocyst, 
which  in  His'  embryo  L,  24,  had  become  a  closed  vesicle.  The  cen- 
tral nervous  system  is  very  large  comi)ared  with  the  whole  embryo; 
the  brain  comprises  in  length  about  one-half  of  the  medullary  canal ; 
the  optic  vesicles  are  large,  and  the  optic  stalks  are  well  differenti- 
ated; the  head  bend  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  mid-brain, 
Avhich  is  imi)erfectly8epiirated  from  the  fore-brain ;  the  hind-brain  is 
about  equal  to  the  fore  and  mid  brains  together  in  length;  there  were 
twenty-nine  myotomes  in  His'  embryo  Lg,  2'!.  The  vorderdann  is 
flattened  dorso-ventrally ;  the  liver  is  developing  in  the  septum  trans- 
versum ;  the  middle  portion  of  the  hitestine  oi)ens  into  the  yolk-sac, 
the  posterior  portion  is  closed  and  at  its  caudal  termination  is  dilated 
to  form  the  bursa  of  His,  and  curves  over  to  pass  as  the  narrow 
tubular  allantoic  diverticulum  through  the  allantois-stalk  to  the  level 
of  the  chorion.  The  veins  show  tlie  typical  arrangement,  the  jugu- 
lars joined  by  the  cardinals  form  the  duc*ti  Cuvieri,  and  these  after 
receiving  the  omphalo-mesaraic  (or  vitelline)  and  the  umbilical  (or 
allantoic)  veins  unite  in  the  median  line  as  the  sinus  reimiens;  the 
course  of  the  allantoic  veins  is  i)eculiar  and  mayl)e  descril)ed  as  a 
short  cut  tiirough  the  somatopleure  along  the  line  where  the  body 
wall  of  the  embryo  is  detlected  back  to  form  the  anmion. 

Seventh  Stage:  Three  (Jill-clefts. — All  the  accurately 
known  embrj'os,  except  one,  '^S  A,  belonging  to  this  stage,  belong 
to  tlie  end  of  it,  and  one  of  them,  His'  Lr,  3"i,  is  so  far  adA'^anced 
that  it  might  almost  be  classed  in  the  iwxt  stage.  Five  good  em- 
br^'os,  t><i-:^*5,  are  to  \^  placed  here,  and  four  othei-s,  34,  35,  3G,  and 
5  have  been  associated  with  thorn,  but  the  latter  are  all  doubtful 
cases;  the  l)est  of  them  Innng  Yon  Baer's,  31,  wliich  probably  should 
Ix)  put  in  tluj  eiglith  stiige.  For  reasons  static!  in  the  section  on  the 
dorsal  tiexure,  p.  31*),  the  flexure  is  probably  normally  absent  in 
embryos  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  stage.  The  descril>ed  embryos 
varv'  from  'iJ)  to  4.2  mm.  in  length;  His'  II,  30,  Avas  '2J\  mm.  long, 
andits(4iorionic  vesicle  measured  11  by  14  mm.  His'  BB,  31,  was 
3.2  mm.  long,  and  its  chorionic  vesicle  measured  1 1  ])y  1 1  nun :  the 
age  of  BB  was  probably  twenty  to  twenty-one  days.  The  bac^k  of 
the  embryo  is  nonnally  (or  at  least  usually)  convex ;  the  liead  is  bent 
to  one  side  (usually  to  the  rig)it)  and  the  tail  to  the  other,  the  whole 
embryo  having  a  spiral  twist;  there  are  three  gill-clefts  showing 
externally;  the  tail  end  has  groAvn  considerably  and  the  allantois- 
stalk  has  It^ngthcned ;  the  yolk-stalk  (neck  of  the  yolk-sac)  is  both 
relatively  and  absolutely  smaller  than  in  the  pnn'ious  stage,  but  the 
embryo  is  larger.  The  heart  has  grown  very  much:  in  the  older 
specimens  the  deA'eL)]>ment  of  the  auricular  pouclies  has  begiUL 
The  ot(X'yst  is  a  closed  pear-shaped  vesicle,  its  apex  pointing  toward 
the  dorsal  side.  The  mouth  cavity  has  deepened,  the  oral  plate  is 
ruptured;  al)Ove  the  mouth  the  maxillary  process  ran  Ix^  distin- 
guished. The  pharynx  is  wide,  comjM'essed  d<jrso- vent  rally,  and  has 
in  the  known  specimens  four  gill-pouches,  and  on  its  median  ventral 
floor  a  small  prominence,  His'  tuterculum  impar,  the  anlage  of  the 
tongue;  the  diverticulum  of  the  liver  is  well  marked  in  the  youngest. 
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and  enlarged  and  branching  in  the  oldest  specimens ;  the  Wolffian 
ridge  is  distinguishable  and  contains  Wolffian  tubules,  but  as  to  the 
number  and  form  of  these  we  possess  no  exact  infonnation.  The 
medullary  canal  is  closed  throughout  its  length ;  the  mid  and  fore 
brains  have  become  clearly  separated  since  the  sixth  stage.  As 
regards  the  circulatory  system,  besides  the  appearance  of  the  auricles 
and  the  genend  iidvance  of  the  heart,  we  have  to  note  that  the  great 
veins  passing  through  the  septum  transversum  have  begun  their 
transformations  int(^  the  hepatic  system,  and  that  the  aorta  has  five 
aortic  arches,  the  two  first  coming  from  one  branch,  the  remaining 
tlu-ee  from  another  branch  on  each  side ;  no  embrvos  are  known  with 
only  four  aortic  arches. 

Ei(iHTH  Stage:  Four  Gill-clefts. — The  three  embryos,  34, 
1^7,  3s,  which  were  apparently  in  this  stage,  are  so  imperfectly  known 
tiiat  there  is  practically  nothing  clefinite  to  sfiy  in  regard  to  their 
anatomy.  Wagner's  si)ecimen,  38,  measured  4./)  mm.;  Miiller's, 
37,  5.5  mm. 

The  Dorsal  Flexure. — In  a  number  of  embrvos  with  from  two 
to  four  gill-clefts  there  has  been  observeil  a  deep  bend  in  the  rump, 
which  suggests  at  once  the  effect  of  a  pull  u|K)n  the  yolk  having  pro- 
duced a  sharp  concavity  in  the  back,  compare  Fig.  109.  In  embryos 
with  two  gill-clefts  this  l)end,  for  which  I  propose  the  tenn  dorsal 
Hexure  (Riickenkrihnmunq)^  has  Ix^en  shown  by  His  to  be  normal. 
In  older  embrvos  it  seems  to  l)e  abnormal,  for  in  one  with  three  clefts 
and  the  doi^sal  flexure,  31,  the  tissues  in  the  region  of  the  bend  were 
lacerated,  and  in  a  still  older  spe<nmen  (W  of  His)  the  bend  wa« 
artificially  produce<l  while  the  embryo  was  luMng  manijnilated.  The 
fjK'ts  indicate  that  the  l)ack  is  to<»  long  for  the  somatopleure  at  the 
side  of  the  Ixxly,  and  that  it  finds  r(M)m  at  th(»  stage  with  two  gill- 
clefts  by  l)ecoming  concave;  later  it  springs  into  a  new  ]K)sition  of 
e<iuilibnum  by  becoming  cumvex;  it  is  possible  that  the  change  from 
the  concave  to  the  convex  jx)sitit)n  is  very  abrupt,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  time  of  its  <K*currence  is  verv  variable,  so  that  \\v  niav  find 
hereafter  eniln'vos  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  stages,  which  are  ix?r- 
fectly  normal  though  still  having  the  ilorsiil  flexure. 
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relatively  diminished  by  the  growth  of  the  fcetiis.     W.  His  gives 
the  following  table  ("  Anat.  Menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  II.,  21). 

Diameter  of  Chorion,     <  1.5  cm. ;      Embn'o,         :J-4  mm. 

J.5-:^.0     "  "  "  4-10    " 

2.5-4.0     "  '*  10-15    " 

3.5-5.0     "  "  15-20    '* 

4.0-6.0     "  "  20-25    " 

The  contents  of  the  vesicle  ^ve^  firsts  the  embryo  with  its  allantois- 
stalk  and  j'olk-siic,  and,  second^  the  chorionic  fluid;  concerning  the 
latter  I  know  of  no  exact  observations,  but  it  probably  resembles,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  identical  with,  the  amniotic  fluid,  compare  p.  337. 

Tlie  histor}'  of  the  villi  is  given  below  in  detail;  in  this  paragraph 
we  need  refer  only  to  the  changes  in  the  villi,  by  which  the  mem- 
brane is  diCFerentiated  into  the  chorion  Iceve  and  the  chorion  froU' 
dosnm,  I  consider  it  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  villi  increases 
at  all  aftcT  a  comparatively  early  stiige,  but  over  all  that  part  of  the 
chorion  which  overlies  the  decidua  serotina  (c/.  Chapter  I.)  the  villi 
continue  to  grow  l)otli  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  their  branches 
for  a  long  time — i)erhai)8  through  the  entire  period  of  pregnancy ; 
this  area  of  enlarged  villi  presents  a  shagg}'  appearance  and  hence 
is  called  the  chorion  frondosinn;  it  piirtici pates  in  the  formation  of 
the  placenta;  the  allantois-stalk  (or  later  the  umbilical  cord)  is  always 
inserted  into  the  chorion  frondosum.  Over  all  the  remainder  of  the 
chorion,  wliich  lies  against  the  decidua  reflexa,  the  villi  gradually 
atrophy  during  the  second  month,  so  that  this  region  becomes  smooth, 
and  iience  is  termed  the  chorion  keve. 

The  chorion  consists  histologically  of  an  external  layer  of  epithelial 
ectodenn  and  an  inner  thicker  laver  of  mesoderm;  whether  the  mes- 
oderm  is  divisible  into  a  mesenchyma  and  mesothelium,  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  chorion  out  of  the  somatopleure  leads  us  to-  expect,  is 
uncertain,  but  if  there  is  an  interior  layer  of  epithelium  on  the  meso- 
dermal surface  it  must  }ye  extremely  thin,  for  I  cannot  detect  it  in 
my  sections;  the  l>iilk  of  the  mesodenn  is  undoubtedly  mesench}Tnal. 
The  ectoderm  in  the  earliest  stages  known  consists  of  two  clearly 
differentiated  layers,  a  thinner  outer  one  with  small  nuclei  and  with- 
out recognizable  cell  Iwundaries,  and  an  inner  one  consisting  of  dis- 
tinct cells  with  large  nuclei.  The  outer  layer  has  l)een  regarded  by 
some  authoi*s  as  mat(»iTial  tissue — an  opinion  disc'ussed  in  the  section 
on  the  histology,  p.  322. 

The  chorion  is  at  first  vascular  throughout  it*j  entire  extent,  re- 
ceiving its  blood  from  the  embryo  via  the  allantois-stalk  through 
two  arteries,  and  returning  it  by  the  same  route  through  two  veins, 
see  Chapter  XVII.  The  vessels  early  penetrate  the  villi,  but  as  the 
villi  disappear  from  the  chorion  la»ve  the  blood-vessels  also  abort 
there  and  remain  only  over  the  chorion  frondosum  (compare  Chapter 
XVII.),  to  maintain  the  circulrttion  of  tlu*  fa^tal  placenta. 

Chorionic  Villi.  Development. — As  has  boon  stat^nl  both  in 
the  review  of  the  youngest  known  human  ova,  and  in  the  general 
description  of  the  chorion,  the  villi  arise  in  a  broad  zone  around  the 
equator  of  the  somewhat  flattened  chorionic  vesicle,  and  soon  after 
appear  over  both  polar  areas;  they  ar(3  at  first  clumsy  cylinders 
which  may  grow  to  ai  millimetre  in  length  before  they  l^egin  branch- 
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ing.  Thoy  ari»e,  as  shown  long  ago  by  the  observ'ations  of  Coste, 
as  outgrowths  of  the  ectoderm  only,  Fig.  174 ;  the  hollowness  of  the 
villi  and  their  clumsy  shape  are  to  be  especially  noted.  The  meso- 
derm grows  into  them  subsequently.  The  openings  into  the  villi 
can  also  be  seen  in  Fig.  172,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  chorion. 

Branching. — The  branches  of  the  villi  grow  out  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  process  being  led,  as  it  were,  by  the  ectoderm.  Orth 
in  a  special  paper,  78. 1,  has  used  these  facts  to  argue  against  Boll's 
"Princip  des  Wachsthums."  Kollmann's  observations,  79.1,  297, 
on  the  growth  of  villi  during  the  fourth  week  are  jmrticularly  in- 
structive. The  outgrowth  of  the  branches  is  ver}'  rapid  and  occurs 
with  every  degree  of  participation  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  two 
extremes  are:  1,  a  bud  consisting  wholly  of  epithelium,  which  may 
become  a  process  with  a  long  thin  pedicle,  and  a  thickened  free  end 
remaining  entirely  without  mesoderm;  2,  a  thick  bud  with  a  well- 
developed  core  of  connectiA'o  tissue,  and  having  a  nearly  cylindrical 
form.  Between  these  extremes  CA^er}^  intermediate  state  can  be 
found.  Other  observers  have  noteil  this  inxjuliar  manner  of  growth, 
which  I  have  found  still  going  on  in  the  placentiil  chorion  during  the 
fourth  month.  Robin,  54. 1,  api)ears  also  to  have  crudely  observetl 
both  the  young  hollow  villi  and  the  solid  epithelial  buds.  The 
blood-vessels  he  traces  to  the  division  oT  the  cavity  of  the  villi  into 
an  artery  and  a  vein;  from  the  nature  of  things  he  offers  no  observa- 
tions in  support  of  this  assertion. 

Only  the  tips  of  the  villi  touch  the  surface  of  the  decidua  either  at 
first  or  subsec^uently,  except,  of  couree,  over  the  chorion  teve  during 
the  abortion  of  the  villi.  The  tips  of  the  villi  are  attached  to  the 
uterine  surface;  they  penetrate  the  decidua  for  a  short  dist^mce,  but 
even  in  •  the  placental  area  at  the  close  of  gestation  the  penetration 
is  slight  and  the  villi  make  their  Avay  only  into  the  surfac*e  stratum 
of  the  decidua  serotina.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  sort  that  the 
villi  penetrato  the  glands  at  any  i)eriod.  The  relation  of  the  villi  to 
the  decidua  has  now  been  so  accurately  ascertaine<l  that  there  can 
})e,  I  think,  no  longer  any  question  whatsoever  on  this  jxnnt.  The 
l^est  discission  is  by  Langhans,  77.1,  p.  2'Mff. 

The  shape  of  the  tu'lli  vai'ies  acconling  to  the  part  of  the  chorion 
and  the  age  of  the  embryo.  They  graduall}'  alx)rt  over  the  chorion 
Iseve,  and  gnulually  grow  over  the  chorion  f rondosum.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  placental  villi :  At  first  they  are  short,  thick-set  bodies  of 
irregular  shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.  174;  at  twelve  weeks  their  form 
is  extremely  (characteristic,  Fig.  181;  the  main  stem  gives  off  nu- 
merous branches  at  more  or  less  acute  angles,  and  these  again  other 
l)rixnclies,  until  at  last  the  terminal  twigs  are  reached ;  the  whole  of 
the  space  betwetMi  the  chorion  and  decidua  is  (X*cupied  by  these  ram- 
ifications; the  brjinches  and  twigs,  as  the  illustratitm  shows,  are 
extremely  irregular  and  variable,  although  in  general  they  may  be 
descrilHHl  as  club-sha])ed,  Ijeing  more  or  less  constricted  at  their  l)ases. 
The  branches  may  l)e  bigger  than  the  trunk  which  l)ears  tliem,  or 
of  any  less  size ;  some  of  tlie  smallest  are  merely  slender  outgi'owths 
of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  villus,  such  as  have  already  l>een 
alludeil  to.  (Iradually  there  is  a  cliange.  During  the  fifth  month 
we  find  the  irregularity,  though  still  very  marked,  decidedly  less 
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exaggerated.  Fig.  183;  the  branches  tend  to  go  off  at  more  nearly 
right  angles;  one  finds  very  numeroufi  free  ends,  as  of  course  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  branches  touch  the  decidual  surface;   the 
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branches,  too,  are  less  out  of  proportion  to  the  stems,  less  constricted 
at  their  bases,  or,  in  otlier  wortls,  less  remote  from  the  cylindrical 
form;  the  awkward  cucumber-shapes  of  the  twelftli  week  are  no 
longer  found  except  here  and  there.  The  change  continues  in  the 
same  direction ;  that  is,  is  toward  greater  regularity  of  configura- 
tion. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  intermediate  phases 
tliat  have  been  exam- 
iTied,  but  it  will  suf- 
fice to  describe  the 
form  nt  full  term, 
Fig,  183,  when  the 
branches  are  long, 
slender,  and  less 
closely  set,  as  well  as 
less  sulxlivided,  than 
at  eju-lit'r  stages ;  they 
have  uodular  projec- 
tions like  branches 
arrested  at  tboh^in- 
iiing  of  tlieir  develop- 
ment; tliei'o  are  nu- 
inei^ous  spots  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  villi;  mici-oscopicid  exainiiiation  shows  that  these 
spots  are  proliferation  islnuih,  as  we  may  call  tlieiu,  or  little  thick- 
enings of  the  ectoderm  with  crowde<l  nuclei.     It  appears  that  not  all 
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the  villi  change  to  the  slender  form;  for  some  villi,  having  still  the 
earlier,  thicker  form,  are  found  even  in  the  mature  placenta,  a  fact 
already  noticed  by  Jasainsky,  67.1,  346.  These  thick  villi  usually 
show  also  a  distinct  **  cellular  layer"  in  their  ectoderm,  a  peculiarity 
to  be  considei'ed  below  again.  Seller,  32. 1,  has  given  figures  of  the 
villi  at  various  ages,  but  fails  to  show  tlie  characteristic  forms. 
Langhans  has  observed 
the  alteration  in  tlie 
villi,  77.1,  191),  and 
even  justly  remarks  that 
manv  of  the  villi  in  so- 
called  ''  moulds*'  are  not 
pathological,  as  they 
have  been  frecjuonth' 
considered,  but  normal  •^vi 
young  Anlli.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  villi  accord- 
ing to  age  are  very  con- 
spicuous in  sections. 
The  sections  should,  of 
course,  be  made  so  that 
the    fragments    of    the 

villi      will      remain      in       Km.  im. -Sti'tlon  of  tlio  chorion  at  Three  Wtn^ks.    <i,  layer 

•/  •      1      1  T  •  1      <^f  foujfuhiin;  fc,  mesixU'rm  of  chorion:  £;>,  epithelium,  also 

sun;   imtXHlding  m  eel-    extemliUK' over  the  villi,  17  and  Vi'\  the  nieiWHierni,  fe,  eon- 

lodiue  is  convenient  for    [f^J^  ^x'cSi'diun?!  ^*^*-^*^^*'*^  '**^*''*>'  *"  *"  transverse  sec- 

this  purpose ;  if  this  end 

be  attained,  one  finds  below  the  chorionic  membnme  numerous  sec- 
tions of  villi;  if  the  six>cimen  bo  a  young  chorion — first  to  third 
month — the  villi  are  large,  with  a  gcxxi  deal  of  room  bc»tw<K»n  them; 
their  outlines  are  very  irregular  and  there  are  relatively  few  small 
branches,  Fig.  1S4.  The  older  the  specimen,  the  larger  the  propor- 
tion of  small  branches.  In  an  old  chorion — seventh  to  ninth  month 
— the  number  of  small  villi  of  nearly  uniform  size  is  very  striking 

(see  the  figure  of  a  section  through  a 
placenta  in  sitn,  given  in  Fijj.  213). 
The  abortion  of  the  villi  of  the 
chorion  heve  takes  place  by  an  arrest 
of  development  and  a  su])se(iuent  slow 
degeneration  of  the  tissues,  which 
lose  all  recognizable  organization  in 
the  protoplasm,  and  to  a  large  extent 
of  the  nuclei ;  at  the  same  time  they 
alter  their  shape.  Fig.  185,  becoming 
more  and  more  filamentous ;  by  the 
fourth  month  only  a  few  tapering 
threads,  with  very  few  branches,  re- 
The  villi  disappear  almost  completely  from  the  laeve,  except 
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1«5.— AhortiiiK  VilliiK  from  a  Chorion 
of  the  Second  Month. 
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near  the  edge  of  tlie  placenta,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  even  in  the 
after-birth,  iml)edded  in  the  degenerated  epithelium  of  the  chorion 
and  the  upper  layers  of  the  decidua,  as  shown  by  Minot,  98,  the 
epithelium  and  decidua  being  so  fused  at  this  point  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  any  line  of  demarciition  between  them. 
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Histology  of  the  Chorion.— The  chorion  being  a  portion  of 
the  somatopleure  consists,  of  course,  of  two  primary  layers,  the  meso- 
derm and  ectoderm.  During  the  second  half  of  the  first  month,  the 
earliest  period  concerning  wliich  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge, 
the  mesodenn  is  already  a  vascular  layer  of  considerable  thickness 
(Figs.  184  and  188,  me^)y  and  the  epitheliiun  (ectoderm)  has  two  layers 
of  cells  Fig.  188,  a  and  b;  of  which  the  outer  is  the  darker  in  speci- 
mens stained  with  osmic  acid,  carmine,  cochineal,  or  haBmatoxylin, 
and  has  also  smaller  and  more  granular  nuclei.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  in  the  two-layered  stage  of  the  ectodertn  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  Fig.  208,  and  of  the  foetal  skin.  Hitherto  most  authors  liave 
entirely  overlooked  the  inner  layer  at  early  stages.  It  was  first 
clearly  i*ec»ognize<l  by  Langhans,  who  directed  attention  to  it  in  a 
special  memoir,  82.1,  he  having  fdready  described  its  later  history, 
77.1.  In  some  earlier  writers  are  allusions  to  the  layer.  Kast- 
schenko,  in  his  paj^er  on  the  chorionic  epithelium,  has  also  described 
it,  although  he  has  not  followed  its  history  very  far.  The  interpre- 
tation to  be  ottered  seems  to  me  clearly  to  be  that  the  chorionic  epi- 
thelium advances  in  its  differentiation  to  a  stage  eciuivalent  to  the 
two-layered  sfcige  of  the  epidennis  and  there  stoj^s;  whatever  further 
change  ix'curs  is  degenerative. 

The  two  primitive  layers  of  the  chorionic  epithelium  have  been 
more  or  less  clearly  observed  at  later  stages  by  several  anatomists, 
and  have  been  variously  interprettnl.  Ercolani  and  Turner  regard 
them  as  absolutely  distinct,  assigning  the  deep  layer  to  the  chorion 
as  its  true  and  only  epithelium,  and  the  outer  layer  to  the  uterus, 
thus  enabling  themselves  to  conceive  the  villi  as  coA'ei*eil  bj'^  maternal 
as  well  as  a  fcetal  epithelium,  so  that  maternal  blood  found  between 
the  villi  is  still  within  the  maternal  tissue.  After  ac(*epting  the 
outer  layer  an  maternal,  the  question  as  to  its  origin  still  remained. 
Some  authors  affirmed  it  to  l)e  the  uterine  epithelium,  others  to  be 
the  lining  of  eximnded  uterine  blood  sinuses.  So  far  as  I  am  av/are, 
no  one  has  made  observations  to  show  by  the  developmental  history 
of  the  layer  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  last-mentioned  hypotheses 
is  correct.  When  we  consider  the  precision  and  exactitude  of  Kast- 
schenko's  observations,  wliich  actual  specimens  enable  one  to  verify, 
there  is  in  my  judgment  no  reason  left  for  diffc^ring  from  the  con- 
clusion that  both  layers  are  parts  of  the  fa?tal  ectodemi. 

Govemeil  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  ma- 
ternal blood  in  the  intravillous  splices,  and  therefoi-e  apparently 
outside  the  maternal  tissues,  several  investigatoi-s  have  been  led  to 
seek  for  at  least  an  endothelium  outside  the  chorionic  epithelium. 
Some  authors,  as,  for  instance,  Winkler,  have  asserted  the  existence 
of  such  iui  endothelium,  but  after  a  j)rolonged  and  careful  search  I 
fail  to  find  imything  of  the  kind,  and  in  this  result  it  secerns  to  me  the 
best  observers  are  agreed.  Waldeyer,  90.1,  ;53,  has  Recently  again 
advo<*ated  the  existence  of  an  endoth(»liuin,  Init  from  his  description 
it  api)ears  to  me  that  his  supix)sed  endothelium  is  only  the  outer  la3'er 
of  the  ectoderm.  Keibel,  89.2,  ro|M)rts  a  very  different  observation; 
in  a  young  ovum  (twenty-five  daysV)  he  found  a  ver}'  thin  endo- 
thelial layer  outside  of  the  two  layers  of  ectoderm,  and  enclosing  the 
maternal  blood.     Now  in  the  rabbit  the  placental  villi  grow  down 
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into  tli3  uteriue  mucosa;  the  intervillous  maternal  tissue  disappears, 
leaving  only  the  maternal  capillaries,  which  become  enormously 
hyperti-ophied  and  take  up  the  entire  intervillous  room ;  in  conse- 
quence the  capillary  endothelium  immediately  covers  the  villi ;  later 
tnis  endothelium  also  aborts,  leaving  the  blood  of  the  uterus  to  circu- 
late in  channels  bounded  by  the  chorionic  epithelium.  If  we  assume 
that  the  process  of  development  is  similar  in  man,  but  is  completed 
very  precociously,  we  can  understand  both  KeibeFs  observation  and 
the  failure  to  dete<»t  any  true  endothelium  in  later  stages.  For  a 
full  review  of  the  many  conflicting  opinions  concerning  the  covering 
of  the  villi,  see  \V.  Waldeyer,  90.1,  33-47. 

Differentiation  of  the  Eetoderm. — The  epithelium  of  the 
chorion  Ijecomes  differentiated  in  three  different  ways:  1,  upon  the 
chorion  frondosum;  2,  n\)on  the  chorion  Uevo:  3,  upon  the  villi. 
For  a  (H)rreot  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  chmiges  which  the  epi- 
thelium undergoc^H,  particularly  in  the  placenta,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  unusually  exiict  investigations  of  Langhans,  77.1,  and  82.1. 
This  author  loft  two  points  of  imix)rt4iiice  luisettlcd;  namely,  the 
origin  of  his  ^^ Zellschicht,^^  and  of  the  ^Uanalisirtes  Fibrin.*^ 
Kastschenko  luis  traced  the  cellular  layor  {Zellschicht)  to  the  epithe- 
lium, as  already  stated ;  compare  j)p.  4r»:»-409  of  his  memoir,  o5. 1. 
My  own  observations  show,  I  think,  conclusively  that  the  canalized 
fibrin  arises  through  a  degenerative  metamorphosis  of  the  epithe-. 
lium,  which  begins  in  the  outer  layer  and  may  invade  the  inner 
layer  (Langhans'  Zellschicht) .  Let  us  consider  separately  the  three 
series  of  mcxlifications  of  the  chorionic  ect^xlerm. 

In  the  region  of  the  chorion  frondosum  the  inner  layer  of  the  ecto- 
derm (the  cellular  lay(T  of  Limghans)  becomes  irregularly  thickened 
in  patc'hes,  which  present  every  possible  degree  of  variation  as  to 
number  and  as  to  their  breiulth  and  thickness.  Although  at  first 
the  cellular  layor  is  more  or  less  continuous  and  comi)osed  of  uni- 
form cells,  this  is  not  the  case  in  later  stages.  We  must  assume  that 
with  the  growth  of  the  membrane  the  epithelium  incroiises  in  area, 
but  remains  in  many  i)lacos  single-layered,  developing  no  Zell- 
scliicht.  The  pat<rhes  of  colls  have  been  well  describeil  by  Lang- 
hans, 77.1,  and  Kastschenko,  85.1,  40(5,  and  are  represented  with 
lower  i)ower  in  Fig.  1SI>,  c,  and  with  a  higher  power  in  Fig.  ISO,  c. 
They  vary  much  in  appearance;  the  colls  are  more  distinct  in  the 
small  patches,  but  are  less  individual  in  the  large  patches,  owing  to 
the  spread  of  the  process  of  degeneration  into  the  layer,  Fig.  IM^  c. 
The  cell  iKnlios  are  lightly  stained,  and  the  granular  nuclei  are  not 
very  sharply  defined  and  vary  in  size  and  shape.  The  cellular  hiyer 
is  always  sharply  defined  against  the  stroma,  although  there  is  no 
true  basomont  membrane,  but  towanl  the  outer  layer  of  the  ect<")derm 
its  boundary  is  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  lost  in  a  gradual 
transition. 

The  outer  hiyer  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  frondosum  is  even  more 
variable*.  As  stated  by  Kastschenko,  it  is  primitively  a  dense  pro- 
toplasmic reticulum,  with  nuclei  in  a  single  layer  and  without  any 
crll  Inmndarios.  In  the  cliorion  frondosum  at  four  months  and  after 
I  find  s])ots  where  this  structure^  still  prevails  either  with  or  without 
an  underlying  cellular  layer;  in  other  spots  the  layer  is  thickenecl  and 
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contains  nn  iiicreaseti  number  of  nuclei,  which  are  sometimea  crowded 
in  a  bunch ;  elsewhere  the  layer  is  thinnetl  out  mid  has  no  nuclei ; 
in  Btill  other  sptrta  the  thickening  has  gone  on  much  further,  and 
usually  hut  not  always,  where  the  outer  layer  is  much  thickened  the 
cellular  layer  under  it  ia  also  thickened;  wherever  it  ia  thickened, 
and  occasionally  where  it  ia  thin,  the  outfr  layer  of  tho  ectoderm 
shows  a  marked  tendency  to  degenerate  into  canalized  fibrin,  FiK. 
11*0,  FItr,  and  Fig.  ISO,  }V*.  It  is  not  difficult  to  assure  one's-self 
that  tho  fibrin  ai-ises  by  direct  nietamorjihosis  of  the  ectoderm.  I 
now  think  tliat  its  formation  begins  in  the  outer  layer  and  thence 
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spreads  inti)  the  cellular  layer ;  for,  in  fact,  when  both  layers  are 
distinguishable,  as  in  Fig.  1  iSil,  the  tibrin  luyer,  fh,  is  jilways  external, 
and  the  external  layer  of  nucleate*!  i»rot<)j(lntJin  has  either  totally  dis- 
apiieaic-d  or  is  represented  by  mere  renniants  as  in  b'ig.  I8fj,  ep.  The 
fibrin  layer  consists  of  a  hyaline  ver>-  n'fringt^iit  suhstan<'e  permeated 
by  numt?rous  cluumels.  Fig.  \m,  fh:  the  substance  has  a  violent 
affinitj-  for  carmine  and  hipmat(»xylin,  and  is  always  the  nwjst  deeply 
colored  i^Jirt  of  a  stained  section ;  the  channels  tend  to  rm\  more  or 
leas  iHirallel  to  tlie  surface  of  tiie  chorion,  and  are  connected  by 
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numerous  cross-channels;  some  of  the  channels  contain  cells  or 
nuclei.  This  complex  system  of  canals  is  by  no  means  of  uniform 
appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  placenta,  lx)th  the  spaces  and  dissepi- 
ments vanning  in  size  and  shape.  The  fibrin  often  sends,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  180,  long  outshoots  into  the  (*ellular  layers  uix)n  Avhich  it 
seems  to  eucToach.  The  frecjuency  of  these  images  in  my  prepara- 
tions leil  mo  to  the  opinion*  that  the  fibrin  arises  from  the  cellular 
layer  only,  and  I  concludcxl  that  the  ectoderm  was  first  transformed 
into  tlie  so-called  cellular  layer,  which  was  then  transformed  into 
fibrin.  It  still  appears  to  me  tliat  much  of  the  degeneration  goes 
by  these  stages ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  the  de- 
generation begins,  as  atove  stated,  in  the  outer  layer.  Another 
appearance  is  presented  by  the  ecto<lerm  where  it  is  thickened  and 
wholly  transformed  into  the  celluhir  layer.  In  brief:  the  ect<xlenn 
of  the  phicental  cliorionic  mesoderm  undergoes  patchwise  manifold 
changes;  it  exists  in  throe  chief  fonns:  1,  the  luicleated  prt)toplasm; 
2,  the  cellular  layer;  3,  canalized  fibrin.  A  patch  of  the  ecUy- 
derm  may  consist  of  any  one  of  these  modifications,  of  any  two,  or  oi 
all  three,  but  they  have  fixed  relative  positions,  for  when  the  nucle- 
ated protophism  is  present  it  always  covers  the  free  surface  of  the 
chorion ;  Avhen  the  cellular  layer  is  present  it  always  lies  next  the 
mesoderm ;  and  when  all  three  forms  are  present  ovct  the  same  part, 
the  fibrin  is  always  the  middle  stratum.  In  general  terms  it  may 
be  said  that  the  amount  of  canalizeil  fibrin  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  placenta,  but  it  is  very  variable  in  its  degree  of  development. 
The  peculiar  layer  into  which  the  ectoderm  is  transformed  has  long 
puzzled  anatomists.  E.  H.  Weber  recognize<l  the  fibrin  layer  and 
described  its  api)earance  correctly;  it  has  probably  been  often  st^n, 
but  generally  regarded  as  either  pathological  or  a  blood  coagulum. 
Robin,  for  insUmce,  may  l)ecit«l,  64. 1,  70-71,  jls  one  who  saw  with- 
out observing  correctly  and  underatandingly  the  tissue  in  question. 
An  impi^rtant  gain  was  made  when  Winkler  recognized  the  m<.xii- 
fied  ectoderm  as  a  constant  layer,  and  in  1S7'2  directed  esjiecial 
attention  to  it  under  the  name  of  •*  Schltissplatte,''  72. 1.  Kolliker 
("Entwickelungeschichto,''  t>te  Aufi.  X\l;)  added  essentially  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  structure,  but  it  is  to  Langhans  that  we  owe  the 
first  clear  light.  Meanwhile  other  writers,  following  the  lead  of 
Ercolani  and  Turner,  79.1,  r)51-5r):5,  havelxHMi  inHuenc(Hlchieflv  bv 
the  presence  of  the  cellular  layer,  in  tiie  large  size  of  the  elements 
of  which  thev  found  a  resemblance  to  the  decidual  colls  whi(»h  has 
guided  th(»m  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cellular  layer  is  derived  from 
th(»  wall  of  the  uterus.  This  error  has  lxM?n  definitelv  corrected  bv 
Kastschenko,  as  already  stated.  In  further  su]>jK>rt  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  chorionic  cellular  layer  is  not  decidual,  may  \ye  brought 
forward  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  immigration  of  decidual  (*ells 
into  the  placenta  fit  its  margin;  but  they  remain  entirely  distinct 
from  the  cells  of  the  cellular  layer.  This  is  roiidily  seen  in  radial 
sections  through  the  margin  of  a  plac*enta  from  a  normal  afterbirth; 
compar<^  Inflow,  the  account  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  chorion  la>ve. 
The  origin  of  the  canalizinl  fibrin  from  blood,  which  Langhans  left 
in  his  first  paj^er  as  an  o])en  possibility,  and  which  even  so  rtK'ent  a 
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writer  as  Ruge,  86.1,  1^3  and  130,  has  advocated,  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Of  course  there  may  be  a  de{x>sit  of  blood  fibrin  (coagu- 
lum),  but  it  would  be  pathological,  and,  therefore,  to  be  distinguishcxl 
from  the  normal  fibrin  of  ectodermal  origin,  lloreover,  the  micro- 
scopic appearance  of  a  blood  clot  or  thrombus  is  so  extremely  char- 
acteristic that  one  can  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  placental 
canalized  fibrin. 

The  ectoderm  of  the  villi  of  the  j)lacenta  differs  from  tliat  of  the 
chorionic  membrane  in  several  respects :  1.  The  cellular  layer  after 
the  firet  month  becomes  less  and  less  conspicuous,  and  after  the  fourth 
month  is  present  only  in  a  few  isolated  pvatches,  known  as  the  Zell- 
knoteji,  and  carefully  described  by  Langhans  and  Kastschenko;  both 
of  these  authors  were  impresseil  by  the  resemblance  of  the  cells  to 
those  of  the  decidua  scroti  iia;  Limghans  concludes  that  the  Zell- 
knoieii  arise  from  the  serotina,  but  Kastschenko,  having  traced  their 
development  from  the  chorionic  epithelium,  deni(^  his  predec*es8or's 
conclusion,  but,  still  clinging  to  the  idea  of  a  genetic  connection. be- 
tween the  Zellkitofeu  and  the  decidua,  reverses  the  reasoning  and 
concludes  that  the  decidual  cells  arise  in  part,  at  least,  from  the 
Knoteu,  Neither  of  these  authors  have  found  the  intermediate  forms 
between  the  two  ty)^8  of  cells,  and  when  we  examine  their  descrip- 
tions (Titically  w(3  find  that  they  have  really  no  evidence  except  the 
likeness  of  the  cells  to  offer  in  favor  of  their  genetic  relationship,  and 
accordingly  Langhans  expresses  himself  with  (characteristic  caution. 
To  me  the  resemblance  apj)ears  altogether  8Ui)erficial;  hence  my 
conclusion  that  the  Zellknoteu  are  remnants  of  the  cellular  layer. 
2.  For  the  most  part  the  villi  remain  covered  by  the  nucleated  proto- 
plasm, which  in  many  places  is  thickened.  In  the  later  stages  these 
thickenings  are  small  and  numerous,  constituting  the  so-called 
^^  ProIiferatioHs-uisehi :  ^'  compare  Fig.  1h:5.  Many  of  the  little 
thickenings  ap|x^ar  in  sections  of  the  villi,  and  here  and  there  are 
converted  into  fibrin.  I  have  interpreted  them  (Wood's  '*  Refer- 
ence HandlK)ok  of  the  Medical  Sciences,''  V.,  (»1>5)  as  commencing 
buds,  and  consider  that  in  earlier  stages  they  gi'ow  into  branches, 
but  in  later  stages  are  in  j)art,  at  least,  arrest(»d  in  their  develop- 
ment. '^.  Tljc  proliferation  islands  are  converted  into  canalizeil 
fibrin,  and  at  the  Siiine  time  grow  and  fuse,  forming  larger  jmt<'hes, 
particularly  on  the  larger  stems;  in  this  manner  nn*  ]>roduced  the 
large  areas  an<l  columns  of  fibrin  found  in  the  placenta  at  four 
months  and  after;  they  have  he(ni  well  describe*]  by  Langhans,  and 
form  a  striking  feature  in  seetions  < )f  plaeenta\  S<  nne  of  the  <•(  >lumns, 
as  stated  by  Langhans,  stretch  along  the  villi  from  th(>  chorionic 
membrane  to  the  surface  of  the  serotina  as  if  to  act  as  supports. 
En*olani  appeai-s,  if  1  undei'stand  his  account,  to  have  seen  the  fibrin 
columns  without,  however,  ascertaining  either  their  structure  or 
their  origin.  4.  Over  th(»  tips  of  tiie  villi,  which  are  Ixjnt  consid- 
eniblv  where*  thev  are  imbedded  in  the  decidua  serotina,  the  relations 
are  not  clear;  the  (*])ithelium  is  certainly  not  present  in  its  original 
form  over  the  imlKnlded  ends  of  the  villi,  whi(^h  ar(\  howevcT,  sur- 
TOunde<l  by  a  hyaline  tissue  of  the  character  of  the  canalized  fibrin, 
except  that  the  canals  are  often  indistinct  or  even  wanting;  the  hya- 
line tissue  forms  an  almost  continuous  coat  over  the  df^'idual  surface; 
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in  earlier  stages  the  ectoderm  of  the  terminal  villi  is  often  consider- 
ably expanded.  The  natural  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  that  the 
ectodenn  of  the  villi  expands  oi'^er  the  decidua  serotina  and  degener- 
ates. In  this  manner  we  account  for  both  the  ai^sence  of  any  cellu- 
lar ectodenn  over  the  ends  of  the  villi  and  the  presence  of  canalized 
fibrin  upon  the  serotinal  surface;  but  the  hypothesis  must  await 
the  final  test  by  observation. 

The  ectodenn  of  the  chorion  laeve  loses  by  the  seventh  month  all 
traces  of  the  protoplasmic  layer,  and  is  without  any  canalized  fibrin, 
except  near  the  placenta ;  cf,  infra.  It  is  transformed  into  a  Zell- 
schicht.  In  a  section  of  the  IsBve,  in  fiittt,  at  seven  months,  Fig. 
15,  tlie  chorionic  epithelium,  c,  rests  directly  upon  the  decidua,  which 
has  none  of  its  own.  The  ect<xlennal  cells  lie  two  or  three  deep; 
they  are  described  by  KoUiker  and  Langhans,  the  fonner  designat- 
ing them  as  the  chorionic  epithelium,  while  the  latter  doubtfully 
traces  their  origin  to  the  uterus.  That  KoUiker  ("'  Entwickelungsge- 
schichte"),  2te  Aufl.,  p.  322)  is  right,  I  am  confident.  It  is  easy  to 
follow  the  layer  of  cells  in  question  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  and 
see  that  it  is  directly  continuous  with  the  cellular  layer  of  the  fron- 
dosum,  which  it  resembles  in  character.  On  the  other  hand  the 
ectodennal  colls  of  the  keve  are  distinct  in  character  from  the  decid- 
ual cells  next  to  them.  Fig.  15,  having  smaller  and  more  darkly 
stained  nuclei,  and  much  more  coarsely  granular  protoplasm;  the 
ectodermal  cells  are  much  smaller  than  the  decidual.  The  ectoderm 
is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  decidua,  but  its  surface  is  often  cor- 
rugated, and  then  the  lino  of  separation  between  the  tissues  is  irreg- 
idar,  and  in  sections  it  may  even  appear  that  there  is  a  true  inter- 
j>enetration  and  mingling  of  the  decidual  and  ectodennal  cells;  but 
it  is  only  apparent,  and  the  demarcation  is  always  preserved. 

Differentiation  of  the  Mesoderm. — The  further  history  of  the 
chorionic  mesoderm  is  so  fully  given  by  Limghans  in  his  invaluable 
memoir,  77.1,  and  Kastsehonko,  85.1,  that  my  own  observations 
have  afforded  little  to  Iw  added.  In  the  earliest  stage  I  have  been 
able  to  examine,  an  ovum  of  the  third  week,  the  matrix  of  the  cho- 
rionic connective  tissue  in  a  preparation  stained  with  cochineal  or 
lui>niatoxylin,  and  imljeddeil  in  paraffin  for  cutting,  appears  hya- 
line and  glistening,  owing  to  its  refrangibility,  Fig.  1ST;  it  has 
lacume  in  which  the  cells  lie;  the  cell  lK>dies  are  c»ither  shrunken  or 
colorless,  so  that  the  lacunae,  except  for  tlu^  staining  of  their  contained 
nuclei,  are  clear  and  light.  This  appearance  I  find  again  in  si>eci- 
mens  a  littl(»  older.  The  image  is  entirely  distinct  fmm  that  of  the 
same  layer  later,  f(^r  then  the  cells  are  staincnl  darker  than  the  matrix, 
whi(»h  at  the  same  time  has  lost  its  homogeiu»ous  character,  and  ac- 
(jnin*d  a  fil)rillate<l  l(H)k.  Very  different  from  niy  own  sectitms  are 
several  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Langhans  of 
Bern,  and  which  that  distinguished  inve^stigator  informs  me  are 
from  a  threes  weeks*  ovum,  which  had  l)een  preserveil  in  osmic 
acid,  Fig.  1S8.  In  Pr()fesst)r  Langhans'  [)reparations  the  cells  are 
all  stained  much  deei)er  than  the  matrix;  they  have  an  elongatetl 
form,  and  run  in  various  directions  more  or  loss  ]>arallel  to  the  epi- 
tlu^lium,  f'cf:  \umce  many  of  them  are  cut  transversely  or  obliquely. 
Wlieth(»r  till*  (litferenees  noted  are  due  to  the  methods  of  prepanition 
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must  be  decided  by  preser^nne  the  same  chorion  in  part  with  oamic 
acid,  in  i>art  with  Miillcr's  Huid  or  picroeulphuric  acid,  the  latter 
being  the  reagents  I  liave  used.  In  specimens  of  the  tenth  week  the 
matrix  of  the  choriouie  meaodprm  ha«  (juite  altere<l  in  character, 
i>eing  no  longer  homogoneouti,  and  at  the  same  time  it  lias  increased 
in  thickness.  For  the  most  part  the  matrix  stains  lightly,  and  where 
it  is  lighter  it  contains  fibrils  of  extreme  tineneas  and  running  curly 
conrsos;  there  are  also  streaks  of  lightly  stained  matrix,  giving  the 
impression  of  fibres  re«ulting  from  portions  of  the  primitive  colorable 
matrix  bemg  left  In  oth  pa  -ts  of  th  I  r  the  pr  n  tive  matrix 
is  still  prese  tale  hud  a  homogeneous  well  c  lored  basal  sub- 
stance, the  11  lac  B  of  1  ch  aj  pear  1  |,l  t  b  contrast  vs  n  Fig. 
187.    Onecand    t    gi  bh  also  the  con  n  e     eme  tofthe|>t'r    ascular 
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coats,  at  least  of  the  larger  vessels,  tlie  matrix  being  quite  dense 
around  them  and  the  cells  clongaitHl  almost  into  fibrf^s,  and  possessing 
a  slightly  in<Teased  affinity  for  coloring-matters.  The  larger  blo(xi- 
vessels  and  uiiraetamoi-i)hi>sod  part  of  tlie  layer  occupy  a  middle  por- 
tion between  the  two  surfaces,  but  the  smaller  blood-vewsels  lie  near 
the  ectoderm  (compare  Fig.  187,  )-■),  thus  pi-osagingthe  fonnation  of 
Langhans'  vascular  layer  {Oeffiasschiclit).  Tlie  development  of  the 
mesoderm  of  the  chorion  liuve  stops  at  about  tliis  stage,  or  at  the 
stage  when  the  matrix  has  crompletely  changed  from  its  fii-st  stage; 
in  the  region  of  tlie  frondosum,  luiwever,  dtivolojiment  proceeds 
ranch  further  by  the  pi-oduction  of  fibres  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
layer;  usually,  but  not  invarialily,  the  fibres  l)econic  much  more 
8  near  the  ectoderm  than  in  the  inner  jmrts  of  the  nusodenu, 
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thiifl  diffL'rentiatiiip;  a  well-marko*l  sub-ejtitheliiil  tiltrillHr  layer,  Fi{j. 
18!),  Jib,  from  the  deei)cr  and  wiilor  stroma,  Sir.  Tlie  tibrillar  layer 
is  tliat  commuiily  spokon  <jf  as  tlio  ctmneotive  tissue  Itiyer  of  the 


L-horiiiii;  fur  dobiik  of  its  Htnicturt-.  iii<-hi(lin(r  the  "  (tvfi'ififischit-hf," 
Mso  Liiiighiin»  1111(1  KaHtschc'uko.  TJie  imiiT  liiyer,  Hfr.  is  cnllinl  the 
iiitni-rhrliiihi  liyiuiiiiyOcrman writers,  anil  s*vin«  tulx'what  JCtllli- 
ker  ("Kiitwi(k*'hiiip*fj»'»('liichte,''  2t6  Autl.,  p.   '.Vi'i)    desiguutes  as 
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Jungbluth,  69. 1 ,  describes  a  network  of  capillariea  which  exist  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  apparently  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stroma — i.  e.,  next  the  amnion — but  I  fail  to  find  any.  Where  liie 
amnion  comes  into  coiitat-t  with  the  chorion  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
two  membmiiea  are  more  or  less  loosened,  forming  a  network  of 
strands  by  which  the  membranes  are  united;  most  of  the  uniting 
strands  appear  to  belong  rather  to  the  chorion  than  to  the  amnion. 
This  loo%  tissue  la  perhaps  ^hat  which  KoUiker  designates  as  a 
Gallertfjewehe  distinct  from  the  chorion. 

Although  the  chorion  bounds  the  ca'lom,  I  have  obsen-ed  no  mea- 
othelium  uiH>n  its  inesodermic  surface ;  but  I  have  nut  made  search 
for  it  by  any  special  methods.  In  the  rabbit,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  mesotlielium  is  very  eviJent  over  the  placenta,  but  tlio  rabbit 
differs  from  man  by  the  absence  of  union  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion.  Nor  have  1  been  able  to  find  any  basement  membrane,  prop- 
erly so-called,  under  the  chononic  ectoderm.  As  to  the  amtearance 
which  suggests  it,  I  accept  Kastschenko's  explanation,  86. 1,  455. 

The  mesoderm  in  the  villi  is  differentiated  otherwise  than  that  of 
the  membrane  of  the  chorion.     In  the  youngest  stage  I  have  exam- 
_,    '  ined  there  is  some  of 

!        ^  \-     ^_     ',-*^  the  primitive  matrix 

present  in  the  villi; 
and  I  presimie  that 
earlier  the  whole 
mesoderm  has  the 
same  character.  In 
my  specimen  (three 
weeks)  the  change  is 
progressing,  I  have 
not  succeeded  iu  sat- 
p  isfying  myself  as  to 
the  process  of  change 
which  takes  place, 
but  I  think  it  prob- 
ably essentially  a» 
follows :  The  cells 
gradually  develop 
liu-go  bodies  and  ac- 
.«.«    ^,.       .  .^  ..         ...         .,   ,.™..o.  quiiv  a  more  decid- 

ed affinity  for  culor- 
ing-matters ;  meanwhile  vacuoles  appear  in  the  matrix,  pi-esmnably 
by  its  modification  into  a  new  sulistance;  thi' vju-uoles  increase  in 
size  and  number,  transfonniiig  tlie  matrix  into  a  network  and  idti- 
inately  causing  its  total  diHapi»caran<s?,  leaving  thi^  infeifclluhir 
spaces  filled  entirely  with  the  new  sulistimce,  which  haw  come  from 
a  metamorphosis  of  the  original  matrix;  pniljably  this  new  sub- 
stance is  more  or  less  fiuid,  since  wandei-ing  cells  are  scattered 
freely  through  it.  Leaving  this  half-hyi>othetical  history',  lot  us 
pass  on  to  direct  observations.  In  the  jdacental  villi  of  embrj'os  of 
four  months  and  older,  the  nieWHlenn  exists*  in  two  principal  f()rm8 — 
adenoid  tissue  anil  fibre-cell  tissue  anmnd  the  blo<Hl-vessels.  The 
adenoid  tissue,  Fig.  I'M,  is  tliat  of  whit'h  the  supposed  development 
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has  just  been  sketched ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  villus.  It  consists  of  a  network  of  protoplasmic  threads,  which 
start  from  nucleated  masses  (cells).  There  are  many  large  meshes 
which  are  partly  occupietl  by  the  coarsely  granular  wandering  cells, 
/./,  which  are  scattered  about,  and  are  usually  present  in  large  num- 
bers. About  the  capillaries  the  network  is  much  more  finely  spun. 
Kastschenko,  85.1,  454,  foimd  the  wandering  cells  most  abundant 
near  the  epithelium,  but  I  have  noticed  no  such  peculiarity  except 
that  they  do  not  often  enter  the  dense  perivascular  tissue;  and  as  the 
blood-vessels  are  centrally  situated,  the  adenoid  tissue  and  the  wan- 
dering cells  in  it  are  of  course  more  peripheral.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  leucocytes  are  distributed  more  or  less  evenly  throughout  the 
adenoid  tissue.  I  fail  to  recognize  any  intercellular  substance.  The 
abundance  of  nuclei  deserves  special  mention.  Around  all  the  non- 
capillary  vessels  the  mescxlerm  is  very  different,  for  it  exhibits  dis- 
tinct intercellular  substance,  with  a  tendency  to  fibrillar  differentia- 
tion in  quite  a  wide  zone  around  the  blood-vessels ;  in  this  zone  the 
cells  become  elongated  and  irregularly  fusiform ;  around  the  larger 
vessels  the  cells  are  grouped  in  lamina,  making  the  structure  similar 
to  that  already  described  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  lunbilical 
cord;  after  the  perivascular  coats  acquire  a  certain  thickness  the 
cells  of  the  inner  layers  are  more  elongated,  more  regularly  fusiform, 
and  more  closely  packed  than  those  of  the  outer  layer;  the  transition 
from  the  denser  to  the  looser  tissue  is  gradual.  We  are  perhaps 
entitled  to  recognize  in  the  denser  inner  layer  the  media,  in  the  outer 
looser  layer  the  advent itia,  although  neither  of  the  layers  has  by 
any  means  the  full  histological  differentiation  characteristic  of  the 
like-named  layers  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  adult. 

Blood- Vessels  of  the  Chorion. — As  alroadv  stated  the  entire 
chorion  is  vascular  at  an  early  stage,  but  the  vessels  alwrt  very  soon 
over  the  chorion  laeve,  while  over  the  f  rondosum  they  acquire  a  great 
development  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  phicenta;  it 
seems  to  me  more  convenient  to  deal  with  them  in  connection  with 
that  organ,  and  accordingly  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XVII. 

Fluid  Contents  of  the  Chorionic  Vesicle. — In  early  stages, 
as  wo  have  seen,  there  is  a  largo  chorionic  cavity,  which  in  later 
stages  is  obliterated  by  the  expansion  of  the  amnion.  The  space 
between  the  chorion  on  the  one  liand  and  the  amnion  and  the  3'olk- 
sac  on  the  other  is  filled  with  a  fluid,  whi^»h  is  coagulated  by  the  action 
of  the  hardening  agents,  making  a  network  of  threads.  This  obser- 
vation, which  has  K^en  often  verified,  is  all  that  we  know  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  chorionic  fiuitl ;  it  is  ])robably  of  a  serous  character 
and  mav  verv  likelv  l)e  found  to  contain  free  conntK^tive-tissue  cells 
(wandering  cells  or  leuc(H'ytes) . 

Evolution  of  the  Chorion. — There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  any, 
that  the  chorion  arose  by  the  growth  tmd  expansion  of  the  alxlominal 
somatopleure,  in  result  of  the  increase  of  the  yolk-material  in  the 
earliest  aniniota.  It  can,  therefore,  not  be  regarde<l  as  originally  a 
new  organ.  When  the  amniote  type  of  development  was  evolved  a 
portion  of  the  original  chorion  was  differentiated  and  separated  as 
the  amnion  from  the  primitive  membrane,  leaving  the  rest  as  the  true 
chorion  (false  amnion  or  menibrana  serosa),  enclosing  all  the  other 
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parts  of  the  embryo  and  making  the  chorionic  vesicle.  This  vesicle, 
therefore,  results  from  the  development  of  the  amnion,  or  perhaps 
the  fonuixtion  of  the  amnion  is  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
vesicle.  It  is  custt^marv  to  refer  to  the  amnion  as  playing  the  lead- 
ing iY)le,  but  of  this  there  is  no  certain  pr(X)f,  though  the  conception 
is  natural  and  plausible.  Tlie  possession  of  a  true  chorion  is  as 
characteristic  as  the  possession  of  an  amnion  or  allantois  in  the 
higlier  vertebrates,  so  that  from  a  moi-phological  standpoint  the  term 
Chorionida  would  be  as  appropriate  and  justifiable  as  the  tenna 
Allantoidea  or  the  more  generally  used  Amniota. 

In  the  mammalia  the  chorion,  being  the  outermost  member  of  the 
ovimi,  is  brought  int^)  immediate  contact  with  the  uterine  wall,  and 
has  conse(iuently  undergone  many  and  complex  mollifications  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  evolution  of  the  placenta.  But  while  the  chorion  in 
the  placentcil  mammals  is  the  organ  of  communication  between  the 
mother  (uterus)  and  embryo,  its  vascular  connection  with  the  latter 
is  maintained  through  the  intervention  of  tho  allantois,  which  thus 
co-oi)erates  in  an  essential  manner  in  developing  the  placenta,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  participate  informing  the  actual  pla- 
centa, meaning  by  placenta  the  organ  produced  through  the  intimate 
union  of  fcetal  and  maternal  tissues.  It  is  evident  that,  as  Minot 
has  maintained,  the  placenta  is  necessarily  chorionic.  Further  re- 
marks on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVIL,  "The  Pla- 
centa. ' 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

THE  AMNION  AND  PROAMNION. 

Definition  of  the  Amnion. — The  ainnion  is  a  thin,  ixjlhicid, 
non-vascular  membrane,  and  is  the  innermost  of  the  envelojKiS  enclos- 
ing the  embryo  or  foetus.  Its  origin  and  formation  have  been 
described  already,  p.  '281.  MorpluJogically  it  is  a  yniTt  of  the  body- 
wall  (somatopleuro)  of  the  foetus,  and  therefore  consists,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  two  layers,  one  epithelial  continuous  with  the  ectoderm  (sen 
epidermis)  of  the  embryo,  the  second  of  loose  connective  tissue  con- 
tinuous with  the  somatic  mesoderm  (outer  loiif  of  mesoderm  after 
the  api)earance  of  the  body-cavity).  The  epithelial  layer  is  turned 
toward  the  embryo,  and  the  connective-tissue  layer  consetiuently 
lies  upon  the  outside  of  the  amnion  away  from  the  embrj'o,  and 
toward  the  chorion  and  the  uterine  wall. 

Growth  of  the  Amnion. — Concerning  the  growth  of  the  am- 
nion I  know  of  no  exact  measurements.  During  the  first  three  weeks 
it  stimds  off  a  little  from  the  embryo,  but  during  the  fourth  week 
the  latter  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
amniotic  cavity;  during  the  second  month  the  amnion  enlarges  rap- 
idly so  as  to  leave  considerable  space  for  tlie  amniotic  fluid;  the 
amnion  continuc^s,  of  course,  to  expand  during  all  the  following 
months,  but  after  the  fourth  month  it  fits  pretty  closely  around  the 
embryo,  but  is  kept  distended  by  the  amniotic  fluid. 

The  amnion  does  not  grow  around  the  allantois-stalk  or  umbilical 
cord  of  man  as  it  is  commonly  stated  to  do,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
springs  from  the  stalk  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  and  is  separated  from  the  stalk  in  the  course  of  development, 
as  is  descrilK^d  more  fully  below,  in  connection  with  the  histology  of 
the  allantois-stalk. 

Histology  of  the  Amnion. — For  a  certain  period  after  it  is 
first  formed  the  amnion,  in  all  embryos  I  have  been  able  to  examine, 
consists  of  two  layers  of  cells,  both  very  thin  and  with  the  nuclei 
considerable  disfemces  apart,  but  sometimes  in  little  groups;  between 
the  two  layers  is  a  distinct  space.  The  ectodermal  layer  is  the  most 
regular  and  the  l>est  defined  as  to  its  inner  boundary.  The  meso- 
dermal layer  is  more  or  less  irregular  and  sends  at  intervals  a  process 
across  the  spa(*e  betwe^'n  the  two  layers  to  be  attached  to  the  ectoderm. 

In  a  human  amnion  of  a  normal  two  months' embryo.  Fig.  191, 
the  !nesoderm  has  tecome  vers'  much  thicker,  and  is  readilv  seen  to 
be  separated  into  two  parts,  the  thin  mesothelial  layer,  msthy  cover- 
ing the  surface  of  the  amnion  toward  the  chorion,  and  a  mesenchymal 
layer,  mes,  which  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  membrane;  the 
mesenchyma  is  ])robably  deriveil  from  the  mesothelium  by  prolifer- 
ation and  migration ;  I  have  noticed  many  indications  of  the  process, 
but  have  never  studied   it  carefully.     The  ectoderm,   Ec,  is   very 
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much  in  the  condition   just  deflcribed  for  the  enrlier  stage,  hut  in 
apecimene  of  three     onths  amn  a   1 1  as  becon  e  tl  cker  and  its  cells 
are  beginning  to  cliange   nto  the  cubo  dal  fun    of  later  stages 
No  Blood  vessels  or  nen  es  are  known  to  ex  st  in  the  amnion  of 


n  very  early  stages 
I  short  distance  into 


Fio.  101. -Set 

the  human  ombry<i,  although  in  sheep  embryos  ii 
the  vessels  havel)ec'u  noticed  by  Bonnet  to  extend  n 
the  aranioii  fmm  the  IxKly-wall. 

Histological  Differentiation.— The  tissues  of  the  amnion  do 
notprc^ess  beyond  an  early  embrj'onic  stage;  thewtixlenn  remain- 
^  ing  at  the  one-layered  stage, 

the  mtfsoderm  preserving 
»  much  of  the  primitive  mat- 
rix. Emory  ("  Arch.  Ital. 
Biol.,"'  III.,  37)  1ms  directed 
IBS  attention  to  tlie  primitive 
homogeneous  matrix  of  the 
vertebrate  mesoderm,  and  es- 
I>ecially  to  tlie  separate  sub- 
epidermal layer  of  the  em- 
brj-o,  which  amtaius  no  cells 
Ecl  at  first.  In  the  himian  am- 
nion there  is  a  non-cellular 
layer  mider  the  epithelium, 
res  iia  is  wull  shown  in  Fig.  192, 
A  and  B.  Sometimes  this 
layer  is  invaded  to  a  certain 
extent  by  connective  tissue- 
cells,  B;  in  other  cases  the 
mi'  P<'rtion  of  the  matrix  towjud 
wi'  the  chorion  actpiires  a  fibril- 
lar character,  A,  as  if  par- 
tially resorbed,  but  in  no  case  have  I  seen  the  matrix  entirely  altered 
from  its  primitive  character.  The  cells  of  the  mesoderm  lie  in  hicu- 
nie;  they  are  flattened  in  the  plane  iwrallel  to  the  surface,  and  hence 
in  vertical  sections,  Fig.  I'.ri,  appear  more  or  less  fusifonn.  They 
present  no  siiecial  features,  so  far  nn  I  have  ol)served.  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  embryonic  coimective-tissue  cells.  Their  IkxHos 
have  little  affinity  for  coloring-matters,  hence  it  is  diffirulf  to  follow 
the  processes  by  which  the  cells  ai-e  tmited.  Their  nuclei  are  at  first 
round  or  oval.  After  the  thinl  month  they  often  sliow  a  great  vari- 
ety of  alterations  in  sliape  and  size.  Figs.  l'.)3,  I'.tl;  some  of  the 
nuclei  are  tlion  veiy  lurKc,  with  a  distinct  network,  (J:  others  are 
smaller  and  differ  butslightlyfrom  tin-  nonnal;  some  ai-e  very  irregu- 
lar, b,  imd  others  again  strangely  elongatotl,  «;  many  other  forms 


A,  from  an  embryo  ot  III 
tri,  Ertodertn ;  ui'i.  Div 
dtfrmlc  cella.     X  S4!>dliiu 
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19S.— A  Natural  Group  of  Nuclei  from  the  Meso- 

Ftjetus  of  the  Fifth  month. 


derm  of  tlie  Anmiou  of 
X  \VS&  dianis 


beside  those  represented  in  Fig.  193,  are  to  be  found.  The  changes 
indicated  I  consider  of  a  degenerative  character,  and  in  fact  many 
of  the  nuclei  are  breaking  down,  for  one  finds  in  soiyie  specimens  every 
stage  between  a  nucleus  and 
scattered  granules — ^nuclei, 
nuclei  with  indistinct  mem- 
branes, nuclei  without  mem- 
branes, masses  of  granular 
matter,  clusters  of  granules 
crowded  together,  and  final- 
ly other  clusters  more  or  less 
scattered.  This  degenera- 
tive process  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  described 
by  Phisalix  (Arch.  Zool. 
ExpL,  Ser.  II.,  T.  III., 
382)  as  occurring  in  the 
blood-cells  of  the  spleen  of 
teleosts.  Compare  also  the 
chromatine  degeneration 
observed  by  Flemming  to 
occur  in  ova  of  the  verte- 
brate ovary  (His  and  Braune's  ArchiVy  1885,  221-244).  In  the 
human  amnion  the  nuclear  degeneration  described  is  not  always  to 
be  recognized  so  clearly,  although  the  nuclei  in  all  amnia  older  than 
three  months,  which  I  have  observed,  are  more  or  less  irregular  and 
distorted.  Finally  it  is  to  be  added  that  not  infrequently  the  cells 
form  a  distinct  epithelioid  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  amnion  next 
the  chorion  as  represented  in  Fig.  102,  B,  a.  The  epithelium  of  the 
amnion  varies  in  appearance,  as  seen  in  transverse  sections.  Usu- 
ally the  cells  are  cuboidal  or 
low  cylinders.  Fig.  192,  A,  each 
with  a  rounded  top,  in  which  is 
situated  the  more  or  less  nearly 
spherical  nucleus;    sometimes, 

fl^  ff^dii*  ff  "''>J^    however,  the  nuclei  lie  deeper 

v^    la^^         %  '  2-''--w    do\«n.     Less  frequently  the  epi- 

S  6       ^  V^'-A^ -2^    thelium  is  thiu,  Fig.  192,  % 
'^  *    -  ^^^  j^g  nuclei,  which  are  trans- 

versely  elongated,   lie    further 
apart.     It  is  probable  that  those 
differences  are  not  structural, 
but  conditional  upon  the  greater 
or  less  degree  to  which  the  am- 
nion is  stretcheil.     I  have  ob- 
served no  constant  differences 
between  the  placental  and  the 
remaining  amnion. 
The  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  epithelium  is  best  seen  in 
surface   views;   namely,  the  intercellular  bridges.      They  display 
themselves  with  a  clearness  which  I  have  never  seen  in  other  epi- 
thelia;  see  Fig.  195. 
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FiQ.  194.  — Mesodermic  Nuclei  of  the  Amnioo  of  an 
Ehnbryo  of  about  Four  Months.     X  718  diaraa 
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The  nuclei,  nii,  are  relatively  large,  nmndcd,  with  distinct  out- 
lines; they  have  ft  more  or  less  well  niarkeil  iiitra-nuclejir  network, 
with  thickened  nodes,  and  a  stnall  number  of  deeply  stained  granules, 
which  are  probably  chromatin.  Each  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a 
cell-body,  pi,  and  tho  adjacent  cell-bodies  are  sejiaratcd  from  one 
another  \n  clear  spaces  With  higli  powers,  us  lepie^cnted  m  the 
figure,  one  sees  that 
these  spaces  are  sep- 
anited  fiom  one  an- 
othei  by  threads  of 
muteiial,  pi,  stretch- 
lug  acio-  -  ab  bridges, 
tiinuetting  neighbor- 
ing cells  Examined 
atteutneh,  the  pro- 
tc)pliism  ot  the  cells 
ovliibits  a  vacuolated 
Appearance.  One  la 
thu"i  ltd  to  new  the 
epithelium  as  a 
ipongc'-w  ork  of  proto- 
t))nsm  bimiewhat  con- 
(leMhed  around  each 
nucleus  ,  according 
t*>  this  interjiretation 
the  intercellular 
spaces  are  large 
uii'sIk  s  ot  the  spouge- 
woik,  and  the  inter 
'  cellular  budges  are 
l)rotoplaMnic  A  re 
cent  iwpor*  hj- lloiisn  ur  M.uidle  Idc,  h  hich  1  ov\  o  to  the  kindness 
of  the  author,  bungs  n  merits  of  i  ileit'stiiig  observations  to  show 
that  the  lutenvUulai  biidg*>  of  the  rele  Malpighi  of  the  mam- 
mahan  epideiiiii'j  are  not  protoplasmic,  but  processes  of  the  cell 
membnincK  This  paiipr  has  led  me  to  examine  my  itrep.irations 
of  the  .imniotic  epithelium,  but  I  lia\e  been  ttnable  to  find  in  them 
an\  indications  of  mcrabnim'S  an>mid  the  cells  or  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  mtenvltiilar  hinlges  a«  other  thm  piotophiamatic  in 
constitution  Whether  this  result  is  due  ti>  the  imiieitec  tioii  of  my 
prepaiatiun,  oris  ill  accordance  w ith  the  truth  must  l)e  decided  bj- 
further  nn  estigatiun  Wiimgriidow  has  callcni  .ittentKin,  72.1,  to 
clear  spaces  .imoug  the  epitlielial  cells,  these  "jLice^  rcHinble  vesi- 
cles, and  in  hardened  si)ecimens  ba^e  granular  contents,  thej  area 
little  larger  than  the  neighboi  iiig  <  ells,  and  --eein  t<  >  hav  e  no  nucleus 
As  to  the  nature  of  these  sjiiict's  I  can  express  no  ilefimte  opinion; 
the\  an'  pniluiblv  what  somi'  authors  have  desciibwl  as  stoni.ita. 
The  ci  ttxlcrmal  cells  &eem  to  p,ntiallv  degenerate  during  the  latter 
half  ot  pregnane;,  for  the  cell  Uiundaries  beMuiie  less  distinct  and 
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the  nuclei  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  stain,  but  the  constancy 
and  extent  of  these  changes  have  never  been  investigated. 

Meola,  84.1,  ascribes  a  much  more  complex  structure  to  the  am- 
nion than  his  predecessors,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Viti,86.1. 
Both  of  these  authors  sulxlivide  the  mesodermic  stratum  into  three 
layers:  a  lamina  connetivale^  next  the  ectoderm,  a  sostanza  inter- 
mediay  and  a  membrana  Umitante.  As  to  the  histological  details, 
Viti  differs  somewhat  from  Meola,  but  agrees  with  him  in  finding  a 
histological  distinction  l)etween  the  three  layers  enumerated.  The 
extent  to  which  I  can  distinguish  three  layers  is  indicated  by  the 
description  of  the  mesoderm  given  above ;  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
the  marked  structural  differences  affirmed  by  Viti.  Viti's  paper  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  excellent  historical  reviews,  particularly  for 
his  summary  of  the  various  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  amniotic 
fluid.  Wiuogradow,  72.1,  has  described  in  chloride  of  gold  prepa- 
rations a  finft  network  of  clear  spaces,  which  suggest  the  existence  of 
lyinph  channels  in  the  mesodermic  layers. 

union  of  the  Amnion  and  Chorion. — At  first  there  is  a  con- 
siderable distance  bt>tweeu  the  amnion  and  chorion,  which  condition 
is  maintained  in  man  during  the  first  two  months,  but  during  the 
third  month  the  amnion  gradually  comes  to  lie  against  the  chorion, 
a  jd  after  that  a  loose  connection  is  established  between  the  two  mem- 
branes, their  mes<Hlermic  layers  becoming  gently  agglutinated.  The 
connection  remains  always  very  slight,  so  that  the  amnion  can 
always  te  readily  peeled  oflf.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  connection 
nothing  definite  is  known;  sections  show  that  there  is  a  space  be- 
tween the  amnion  and  chorion  filled  with  a  transparent  matrix, 
wliich,  at  least  in  hartlened  specimens,  sometimes  presents  a  some- 
what fibrillar  api^arance;  in  this  matrix  are  scattered  a  few  cells, 
but  whether  they  are  connective  tissue  (mesenchyma)  or  wandering 
colls,  and  whether  they  are  derived  from  the  amnion  or.  the  chorion, 
1  do  not  know.  The  layer  in  <iuestion  is  designat^Kl  by  KiUliker 
("  Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  '^^I'l)  as  GallertgeirehPyfind  his  opinion, 
witli  which  I  agree,  is  that  the  layer  probably  belongs  to  the  chorion. 

Amniotic  Fluid. — Tlie  amniotic  fluid,  known  as  the  liquor 
amtn'i^  the  Fruchtfms.scr  ot  German  writers,  is  a  serous  li(]uid, 
whidi  entirely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  amnion,  and  bathes  the  embryo 
on  all  sides.  We  consider  in  this  article — 1,  its  functions;  2,  its 
quantity;  3,  its  comjx)sition ;  4,  its  origin. 

FrxcTioxs. — The  amniotic  fluid  obviously  ser\'es  for  the  mechan- 
ical prote<'tion  of  the  fcetus  against  sudden  shocks,  blows,  or  press- 
ure; assists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  constant  temperature,  and 
alTords  the  fct^tus  scope  for  its  movements  in  lit  era.  When  deficient 
in  rjuantity  it  maj'  no  longer  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  uterine 
walls  from  acting  on  the  child,  in  wliich  case  deformities  may  result. 
It  keeps  the  skin  of  the  fcetus  moist  and  <loes  the  same  for  the  geni- 
tal passiiges  of  the  mother  during  deliverj-;  it  is,  however,  not 
essential  to  the  act  of  birth,  as  is  shown  bv,  1,  the  deliven'^  in  some 
cases  s(»veral  houi-s  after  the  outflow  of  the  fluid,  imd,  2,  the  delivery 
of  thi»  child  with  the  membranes  intact. 

The  chief  fun(»tion  of  the  fluid,  however,  appears  to  \ie  to  ser^'^e  as 
a  water-supply  to  the  embrj'o.     It  is  probable  that  during  the  early 
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stages  of  foetal  life,  possibly  during  the  greater  part  or  even  the 
whole  period  of  intra-uterine  existence,  the  embryo  absorbs  consid- 
erable quantities  of  fluid  directly  through  the  skin,  but  of  this 
absorption  we  have  no  direct  certain  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
swallowing  of  the  liquor  ainnii  by  the  foetus  per  as  is  well  es- 
tablished, firsts  by  direct  observations  of  the  bird's  ovum ;  second^ 
by  the  finding  in  the  mammalian  digestive  tract  of  remnants  of 
foetal  epidermis,  hairs,  and  of  the  vernix  caseosa,  which  can  have 
reached  their  site  onl}^  by  being  swallowed  while  floating  in  the 
amniotic  fluids.  That  the  embryo  chick  swallows  the  amniotic 
liquid  was  known  to  Harvey  (1G51),  and  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
served by  Haller ;  renewal  and  extension  of  these  ob8er\'ations  is 
much  needeil.  As  regards  the  swallowing  by  the  mammalian  foetus 
there  are  many  observations.  Needham,  Haller,  Moriggia,  and  many 
others  have  found  meconium  in  the  stomach  of  the  foetus;  the  pi'es- 
ence  of  epidermal  scales  in  tlie  foetal  digestive  tract  appears  to  be 
const^int;  the  presence  of  hairs  and  fat  {remix  caseosa)^  or  of  fatty 
acids  derived  from  the  fattv  vevu  ix.  is  verv  common  in  the  meco- 
nium.  The  fact  that  the  foetus  does  swallow  is  established,  and 
analogy  with  the  bird  suggests  that  it  swallows  constantly  the  liquor 
amnii,  together  with  such  detritus  tis  may  be  suspended  in  it.  As 
the  fluid  contains  only  one  to  two  jier  cent  solids,  it  can  hardly 
serve  as  nourishment  to  the  embryo.  The  above  considerations, 
taken  collectively,  render  the  supposition  plausible  that  the  foetus 
obtains  much  of  its  water  from  the  amniotic  fluid. 

Quantity. — The  amount  of  amniotic  fluid  at  full  term  has  been 
estimated  by  Fehling,  79.1,  andLevison,  76.1.  The  former  burst 
the  enveloi)e  with  the  finger  or  with  a  trcx^ar,  collected  and  measured 
tlio  outflowing  liquid ;  the  after-flow  was  collected  upon  a  tared  linen 
lying  on  a  waterproof  sheet.  The  minimum  obtained  in  any  case 
was  '205  c.  c. ,  the  maximum  t>300  c.  c.  (certainly  abnormal) .  The  aver- 
age amount  at  full  term  was  (J80  c.c. ;  for  foetus  from  the  middle  of 
the  nintli  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  lunar  month,  4'23  c.c.  Fehling 
obscFN^ed  thirty-four  cases.  Levison  found  the  average  of  twenty- 
two  cases,  8*21  gms. ;  Gassner  the  average  of  thirty-five  cases,  1730 
gms. ;  but  as  Gassner 's  results  seem  to  deserv^e  less  confidence,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  at  full  tenn  tliere  is  usually  under  one  litre 
of  aniniotic  fluid,  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  is 
extremely  variable.  Richard  Haidlen,  85.1,  gives  a  table  of  forty- 
three  observations  of  tlie  amount  of  the  amnit^tic  fluid  determined 
ju'cording  to  Fehling's  method,  rich'  sftprct,  and  has  recorded  also  for 
each  case  the  sex,  length,  and  weight  of  the  child,  the  weight  of 
the  after-birth,  the  length  of  the  lunbilical  cord,  etc.  Combining 
his  observations  witli  those  of  Fehling  (thirty-four  cases),  he  is  still 
unable  to  detec*t  anv  constant  relation  l>etween  the  amount  of  the  fluid 
and  the  weight  of  the  child,  tlio  weight  of  the  aft(»r-birth,  or  the  length 
of  the  umbilical  cord.  Haidlen's  method  of  tabulation,  however, 
hardly  corresj)onds  to  tlie  reiiuirements  of  rigid  statistics,  and  it  is 
7)ossible  that  a  reworking  of  his  figures  will  give  different  results. 
I  find  the  average  of  his  observations  to  he  71  i  c.c.  of  fluid;  taking 
out  two  isolated  extreme  observations,  one  of  50  c.c.,  and  one  of 
TMMO  c.c.  (hydramnios),  the  average  of  forty -one  observations  is  only 
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677  c.c.  Haidlen  failed  to  find  any  proportion  between  the  percent- 
age of  solids  and  the  amount  of  the  fluid. 

The  amount  during  development  gradually  increases,  but  no  exact 
proportion  exists  between  the  stage  of  development  of  the  foetus  and 
the  amount  of  fluid.  Fehling  attempted  to  show  a  relation  between 
the  lengtii  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  the  quantity,  but  Krukenberg, 
84.1,  demonstrated  from  Fehling's  own  figures,  79.1,  that  this  con- 
clusion was  untenable. 

Doderlein,  90.1,  has  shown  that  in  the  cow  the  quantity  of  the 
fluid  increases  during  the  early  part  of  pregnancy  and  diminishes 
during  the  latter  part;  the  exact  figures  are  given  in  the  table  be- 
low.    It  is  probably  that  a  similar  variation  occurs  in  man. 

Composition. — The  liquor  amnii  has  the  character  of  a  serous 
fluid.  Levison  found  its  specific  gravity  to  vary  ftom  1.0005  to 
1.0070,  while,  according  to  Prochownick,  77. 1,  it  varies  from  1.0069 
to  1.0082.  The  latter  found  it  to  contain  between  1.07  and  1.60  per 
cent  dry  solids,  giving  0.51  to  0.88  per  cent  ash.  With  the  increase 
of  Quantity  there  is  no  constant  diminution  of  the  percentage  of 
solids.  The  following  table  compiled  from  Vogtand  Scherer,  49.1, 
indicates  the  little  that  is  known  concerning  the  changes  in  compo- 
sition during  gestation : 
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Doderlein,  90.1,  has  investigated  the  amniotic  fluid  of  the  cow; 
his  work  appears  painstaking  and  reliable.  His  chief  results  are 
eml)odied  in  the  following  tables : 
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In  the  cow  at  term  the  per  cent,  of  albuminoids  in  eight  observa- 
\\  tions  was  0.164,  0.4G4,  0.280,  0.440,  0.268,  0.010,  0.24T,  making  an 

average  of  0.348  per  cent.     These  figures  show  that  the  fluid  can 
have  practically  no  nutritive  value. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  albu- 
men, especially  toward  the  last  month,  and  there  is  apparently  a  small 
t :  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  salts.     The  salts  are  such  as  are 

\i  usually  contained  in  serous  tluids.     In  connection  with  the  albumen 

1 J  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fluid  contains  no  fibrin-forming  material, 

ii]  as  has  been  shown  by  Gusserow,  78. 1.     There  is  a  small  quantity  ot' 

J I  urea,  but  not  more  than  is  found  in  other  serous  fluids;  hence,  the 

j'l  presenci^  of  urea  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  amni- 

otic  fluid  is  an  excretion  of  the  foetal  kidney.  Early  in  gestation 
the  amount  is  small,  but  it  gradually  increases  until  the  ninth 
mouth,  0.030  j)er  cent,  and  tenth,  0.045  \^y  cent  (Fehling).  The 
figures  of  various  authors  differ  greatly — sometimes  no  urea  being 
found  ((;/.  Preyer,  **Si>ecielle  Physiologic  des  Embryos,"  p.  289). 
I  Finally  wo   have   to  note   the   i)rosence  of   lymph-corpuscles,   but 

j  whether  they  are  always  pre^sent,  and,  if  so,  in  what  numbers,  is 

IJ  unknown ;  in  a  few  cases  they  have  l)een  found  in  large  numbers. 

I  Origin. — It  is  a  hyiH)thesis  of  long  standing  that  the  liquor  amnii 

is  an  excretion  of  the  foetus,  and  opinion  has  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
the  produ^.t  of  the  fcetal  urinary  apparatus.  There  is,  however,  no 
satisfactory  argimient  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  this  view,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  forcible  objections  to  it,  and,  moreover, 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  sliow  that  it  is  derived  from  the  mothet 
by  direi^t  transudation.  It  is  to  be  considered,  firtftlij,  that  the 
licjuor  has  the  (•oni]>osition  of  a  serous  fluid,  transuded  from  the 
blood-vessels,  and  d<H»s  not  resemble  urine;  like  other  serous  fluids 
it  contiiins  a  small  amount  of  urea,  l)ut  this  is  no  indication  what4*o- 
ever  of  the  urinary  origin  of  the  fluid;  .srro;/(////,  that  the  f<etal  penis 
is  completely  closed  during  the  gre^itcr  part  of  embryonic  life,  l)ec"ause 
after  the  closure  of  the  ra])he  on  the  stalk  the  glans  remains  long 
imiKn'forate,  so  that  in  the  male,  at  h»ast,  the  direct  discharge  of  the 
urine  into  the  amniotiir  cavity  is  impossible;  unless,  therefore,  we 
ar<*  readv  to  attribute  the  formation  of  the  fluid  to  dift'erent  sour(*es 
in  the  two  sexes,  w(»  cannot  assume  the  kidn(»v  to  he  the  source  of 
the  flui<l  in  either  sex;  fh/'nUt/,  that  th(»  Huid  is  not  excrete<i  by  the 
epidermal  glands  is  j)roved  by  the  very  lati*  development  thereof, 
and  the  early  and  abundant  formation  of  th(»  fluid;  foiirthltf,  that 
the  amniotic  fluid  aj)i)ears  vt^rv  early,  beinj^;  certainly  ]»resent  in  the 
third  week,  at  which  time  the  ein]»rvo  is  entirely  without  excretory 
or  glandular  organs  of  any  kind,  and  all  its  tissues  are  still  undiffer- 
entiated; /cr.s7///,  that  it  s(vms  imj>rol)a])le  that  the  foetus,  which 
constantly  re(juirt»s  water  for  its  own  use,  should  excr*'te  a  large 
(juantity  only  to  swallow  it  again. 

That  the  li(inor  transudes  dire(*tly  from  the  uterine^  wall  or  from 
the  chorion  through  the  anuiion  into  the  amniotic  cavity  is  indicated, 
first,  by  the  com]M>sition  of  the  fluid;  stH-inuL  by  (^\j>eri mental  evi- 
dence that  certain  salts  can  pass  directly  from  tlu*  mother  into  the 
fluid  without  passing  through  th<»  fcetus,  at  least  during  the  latter  ])art 
of   pregnancy.     Zuntz,   PfliigerV  Archif\  XVI.,  Tils,   was  the  first 
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to  make  such  an  experiment;  he  injected  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sulph-indigotate  of  sodium  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  pregnant  rab- 
bit; the  liquor  amnii  showed  a  distinct  blue  color,  while  no  trace  of 
blue  was  found  in  any  part  of  the  foetus.  Wiener,  81.1,  repeated 
and  extended  this  observation,  and  G.  Ejrukenberg  made  similar 
exi)eriments  with  like  results,  with  iodide  of  potassium.  R.  Haid- 
len,  86. 1,  also  repeated  Krukenberg's  experiment  of  giving  women 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  early  stages  of  labor,  and  also  small  re- 
peated doses  for  several  days  before  labor ;  in  each  case  he  found  the 
salt  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  also  in  the  first  urine  of  the  child. 
This  experiment,  therefore,  does  not  show  whether  the  diffusion  takes 
place  from  the  uterine  wall  or  the  foetus  into  the  amniotic  cavity. 

All  the  facts  taken  collectively  led  Minot  (Buck's  "Handbook,"  I., 
141)  to  the  theory  that  the  liquor  amnii  is  a  product  of  the  osmotic 
function  of  the  amnion ;  that,  during  the  earliest  period,  the  osmosis 
takes  place  from  the  fluid  in  the  space  between  the  amnion  and  cho- 
rion ;  that  during  a  certain  interval,  namely,  while  the  superficial 
capillaries  of  the  chorion  maintain  an  active  circuhition  in  that 
membrane  (r/.  Chorion),  the  fluid  may  come  from  the  chorion,  and, 
therefore,  indirectly  from  the  foetus;  and  finally  that  during  at  least 
the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  the  transfusion  occurs  from  the  decidua 
through  the  chorion  and  amnion  both.  That  the  amnion  itself  pro- 
duces the  liquid  it  encloses  is  highly  probable,  but  the  exact  source  of 
supply  upon  which  the  amnion  draws  is  much  more  uncertain. 

Prbamnion. — This  convenient  term  was  intnxluced  bv  Ed.  van 
Beneden  to  designate  that  part  of  the  area  emhnjoiuiUs  at  the  sides 
and  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  developing  embrj'o,  which  remains 
without  mesoderm  for  a  considerable  period,  so  that  the  ectoderm 
and  entoderm  are  l)rought  in  the  region  of  the  prcmmnion  into  im- 
meiliate  contact.  As  found  in  one  stage  of  the  rabbit,  it  has  already 
been  figured  in  this  work,  p.  183,  Fig.  100.  A  later  stage  in  the  rab- 
bit, as  seen  in  longitudinal  section,  is  figured  b}"  Kolliker  in  his 
'^Grundriss,"  2te  Aufi.,  107.  We  find  that  it  had  been  obser^'ed  in 
the  chick  by  Remak,  His,  68.1,  0,  Gjusser,  77.3,  4013,  and  Kolliker. 
Strahl  was  the  first  to  direct  special  attention  to  it.  But  the  earliest 
description  of  the  proamnion  known  to  me  is  that  of  C.  Daresto, 
66. 1,  who  gives  a  very  exact  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  meso- 
derm {fefdllet  vasctflaire)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  area  in 
front  of  the  head  without  mescxlerm.  Dareste  is,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  the  discoverer  of  the  proamnion.  It  has  since  l)een  ob- 
served by  various  writers :  Van  Beneden  and  Julin  have  descril)ed 
it  in  the  rabbit,  Heaj)e  in  the  mole,  and  recently  its  exact  historj' 
has  Ix^en  admirably  worked  out  in  the  chick  by  Ra^^l.  The  proam- 
nion, then,  has  l)een  ol)served  in  representatives  of  the  classes  Rep- 
tilia,  Aves,  and  Mammalia;  hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
common  to  all  amniota.  It  will  \ye  remembered  that  the  mesoderm 
grows  out  in  all  directions  fn)m  the  blastopore,  or  hinder  end  of  the 
primitive  streak.  In  a  chick  of  twenty-seven  hours  the  front  edge 
of  the  mesoderm  is  a  somewhat  irregular  transverse  line,  which 
crosses  the  genninal  area  alniut  at  the  front  border  of  the  head.  This 
line  is  well  shown  in  His' drawings,  lor.  c«Y.,Pl.  XII.,  Fig.  14.  As 
the  inesoilemi  expands  it  does  not  grow  forward  in  the  median  line,  but 
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does  grow  forward  at  the  sides  of  the  area  pellucida  in  front  of  the 
head  of  the  embryo,  p.  160.  A  space  is  thus  enclosed  between 
the  mesoderm  on  each  side;  this  space  later  becomes  the  proamnion; 
it  contains  no  mesoderm.  Later  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  meso- 
derm approach  the  median  line  again,  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
head,  so  that  now  the  proamniotic  area  is  completely  surrounded 
by  mesoderm,  Fig.  150,  Pr.a,  We  see,  as  the  next  phase  of  de- 
velopment, the  head  amniotic  fold  arising  in  such  a  position  that 
the  proamnion  is  embraced  between  the  arc  of  this  fold  and  the  head 
of  the  embrj'o ;  the  proamnion,  therefore,  constitutes  the  floor  of  the 
pit  fonned  by  the  upgrowth  of  the  head  amnion.  The  appearances 
at  tliis  stage,  as  seen  in  longitudinal  sections,  Fig.  100,  are  extremely 
characteristic ;  the  proamnion.  Pro-am y  springs  from  the  wall  of  the 
pericardial  chamber  and  pjisses  round  the  head  of  the  embryo;  the 
l)roamniotic  ectodenn  passes  upward  on  the  embryo,  and  its  ento- 
denn  piisses  backward  under  the  heart,  as  a  thin  layer  of  ^ells,  Eu, 
which  joins  the  lining  of  the  archenteron.  In  the  chick  the  proam- 
nion never  acquires  any  considerable  development,  but  gradually 
disa Pilars  by  encrojichments  of  the  mesoderm  upon  all  sides,  as  has 
been  well  descrilKni  by  Riivn,  whose  Fig.  3,  loc.  cit.y  PI.  XXI.,  will 
servo  to  give  a  clear  general  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  proiunnion 
to  the  head  and  to  the  true  amnion  in  the  chick.  The  disapix?arance 
of  the  proamnion  in  the  chic^k  involves  some  curious  appearances  in 
sections  of  embr^'os,  which  have  not  been  understood  hitherto,  but 
which  Riivn  had  correctly  and  fully  elucidated,  so  far  as  I  can  judge; 
see  also  the  loss  thomugh  observations  of  Shore  and  Pickering,  89. 1. 

In  the  rabbit,  according  to  Van  Beneilen  and  Julin,  wliose  obser- 
vations have  been  confirmed  to  a  certain  extent  by  KiUliker  and 
Heape,  the  role  of  the  pr<jamnion  is  more  considerable.  The  history 
of  the  proamnion,  as  given  by  Van  Beneden,  may  be  followed  easily 
by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  diagrams.  Fig.  11)0,  copied  from 
Van  Beneden.  In  A,  the  proamnion,  pro.  A,  is  very  small,  and  the 
allant<)is,  Al,  is  just  growing  out.  In  B,  the  embryo,  which  for 
greater  clearness  has  lxK?n  shaded  with  stippling,  ha«  grown  very 
much,  and  the  anterior  half  of  its  Ixwly  is  bent  down  at  a  sharp  angle 
into  the  yolk-sac.  The  enibr3'o,  however,  remains  sej)arated  from 
the  cavit}',  Y,  of  the  yolk-sac  by  the  pnwunnion,  which  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  IkkxI,  p/v>.  A^  over  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  embryo. 
The  anniion  proper  is  as  yet  develojwd  only  over  the  posterior  end  of 
the  embrvo.  For  the  further  historv  of  tlicj  amnion  see  above. 
The  proamnion,  as  can  Ix)  seen  in  C  and  D,  retains  its  imiM)rtance 
as  a  fcetal  covering  for  a  considerable  jxn-iud,  during  which  the  am- 
nion, «/>?,  and  allantois,  Al,  are  rapidly  pni-suing  their  development. 
After  the  stage  shown  in  Fig.  lOfJ,  D,  l)y  the  expansion  of  the  cavity 
marked  Coe\  the  amnion  proper,  a/;^  encroaches  more  and  moreu|K)n 
the  proamnion,  pro.  A,  until  at  last  the  embrvo  is  (entirely  covennl 
by  the  true  amnion,  and  the  ])roamnion  is  altogether  lost.  It  is  to  l)e 
noted  especially  that  the  amnion  develops  jirinci pally  ov(n*  the  iM)ste- 
rior  end  of  the  embryo,  and  grows  forward.  To  this  fact  reference 
will  be  made  again  dirtvtly. 

Sp  far  as  at  present  known  the  greatest  dev€»lopment  of  the  j)roam- 
nion  is  in  the  opossum,  Fig.  202,  where  it  covers  ultimately  the 
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entire  embryo;  at  first  there  is  a  true  aiiinion  over  the  caudal  half  of 
the  rump  of  the  embryo,  but  this  gradually  disappears  and  the  pro- 
amnion replaces  it.  As  in  the  rabbit  the  proamnion  projects  into 
the  hollow  yolk-sac,  hence  in  the  opossum  the  embryo  may  be  said 
to  lie  in  the  proamniotic  pocket,  inside  the  yolk-sac,  as  it  were.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  cavity  of  the  proamnion  is 


Fio.  IOC.— Diafrrnin  of  the  ixevelopnient  of  the  Fietal  Adnexaiu  tht*  Rabbit.  CAft«T  Van  B»*ne- 
den  and  Julin. )  A.  R  ('.  I).  SucoeHKive  stances;  tmt.  A,  pro-umuion :  ^r.  area  vaMculoHa:  (\>f, 
ccttloin;  Coe\  On",  extra  cmbr>'onic  i>ortion  of  the  cuflom;  En,  eutodennic  cavity  <»f  the  eni- 
brvo:  Knt,  extra-embr)'oulc  enttxierm:  Ec,  ectoderm:  Mes,  mesoderm;  A  pi,  area  phicentalis; 
At,  allantoic;  T,  terminal  Kinus  of  the  area  vaaculosa :  Y,  yolk-sac;  Am,  amnion:  Am',  iK>rtion 
of  the  amnion  miitinl  witli  the  wall  of  the  allantois;  CA,  chorion. 

morpliologically  outside  the  yolk-sac,  tis  is  clearly  shown  in  the  dia- 
grams of  Fijij.  1<)0. 

In  certain  mammalia  there  is  no  proamnion,  owing  probiibly  to 
modifications  in  the  early  development  of  the  mes<xlerm,  leading  to 
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a  precocious  invasion  of  the  proamniotic  area  by  the  middle  germ- 
layer.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  all  rodents  with  inverted  germ- 
lavers  (guinea-pigs,  rats,  etc.,  c/.  p.  141),  also  in  the  sheep.  Bonnet, 
89.1,  19,  and  probably  other  ruminants,  and  finally  in  man.  The 
earliest  stages  of  human  development  which  we  have  yet  obtained 
show  us  the  mesoderm  completely  developed  around  the  entire  ovum 
and  separated  over  the  whole  of  the  extra-embryonic  region  into  a 
somatic  (or  chorionic)  and  splanchnic  (or  yolk-sac)  layer,  the  amnion 
fully  formed,  and  no  proamnion.  It  is  quite  possible  1j;iat  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  formation  of  the  mesoderm  there  is  an  area  correspond- 
ing to  the  proamnion,  but  it  must  be  obliterated  almost  immediately. 

XSvolution  of  the  Amnion. — That  the  amnion  is  a  modification 
of  part  of  the  extra-embryonic  somatopleure  (primitive  chorion)  is 
certain  from  its  development,  but  beyond  this  nothing  definite  is 
known  as  to  its  evolution  or  phylogenetic  origin.  Nor  do  the  specu- 
lations of  Balfour,  '*  Comp.  Embryol.,"  II.,  309,  nor  of  Van  Beneden 
and  Julin,  84. 1,  4'25,  nor  of  J.  A.  Ryder,  86.3,  seem  satisfactory. 
Balfour  says :  *'  The  origin  of  the  amnion  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  that  of  the  allantois ;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  derive  it 
from  any  pre-existing  organ.  It  api)ears  to  me,  however,  very  prob- 
able that  it  was  evolved,  pari  puissUy  with  the  allantois,  as  a  simple 
fold  of  the  somatopleure  round  the  embryo,  into  which  the  allantois 
extended  itself  as  it  incresised  in  size  and  became  a  respiratory  organ. 
It  would  be  obviously  advant^igeous  for  such  a  fold,  having  once 
started,  to  become  larger  and  larger,  in  order  to  give  more  and 
more  room  for  the  allantois  to  spread  into." 

Vmi  Beneden  and  Julin  say :  '*  Dans  iu)tre  opinion  la  cause  deter- 
minante  de  la  formation  de  renvelloi)e  amnioticjue  reside  dans  la 
descente  de  Tembryon  determinee  elle  meme  par  le  pois  du  corps. 
C'est  par  une  acceleration  du  developpemont  que  la  cavite  amniotique 
en  est  venu  a  so  former  quand  Tembryon  ne  possede  encore  qu'un  pois 
insignifiant."  Essentially  the  same  view  has  been  advocate<l  by 
Shore  and  Pickering,  89. 1,10.  The  chief  objection  to  this  theor\"  is 
that  it  really  gives  no  cause  for  the  expansion  of  the  somatopleure 
and  chorion ;  there  is  no  prcx)f  that  a  mere  strain  of  weight  can  cause 
the  cells  of  a  membrane  to  proliferate,  and  since  such  proliferation 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  anmion.  Van  Beneden 
and  Julin  must  assume  for  their  theory  that  the  strain  of  w^eight 
does  cause  proliferation ;  but  this  assumption  lacks  support.  More- 
over they  give  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  embryo,  in  vfero,  is 
situated  in  the  primitive  amniota  ujxm  the  upper  side  of  the  ovum, 
although  it  is  probable  such  was  the  case. 

Ryder's  theory,  86.3,  of  the  origin  of  the  amnion,  like  that  of  Van 
Beneden  and  Julin,  to  which  ho  does  not  refer,  is  purely  niechmiical ; 
but  Ryder  seeks  the  cause  in  a  rigid  z(ni(t  rucJiata  forcing  the  em- 
bryo down  into  the  yolk.  See  his  summary,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1S4.  So  far 
as  we  know,  however,  the  embryo  of  tho  Sauropsida  caiuiot  be  said  to 
sink  into  the  yolk,  and  so  load  to  the  devoloinnent  of  an  anmion ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  amniotic  folds  rise  up  clear  alH:)ve  the  yolk. 
Moreover,  the  formation  of  the  anmion  is  really  a  very  (*omplex  pro- 
cess, part  arising  from  the  proamnion,  part  by  a  dilation  of  the  peri- 
cardial cavity  (Par-ietal-Hohle),  and  part  as  the  extra-embryonic  tail 
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folds.  These  facts  speak  in  my  judgment  miequivocally  against  the 
amnion  having  arisen  by  the  sinking  of  the  embryo  into  the  yolk-sac. 
Nor  is  there  any  justification,  I  think,  for  seeking  these  simple  me- 
chanical explanations,  which  are  worthy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  since 
the  formation  of  the  amnion  depends  upon  inequalities  in  the  growth 
power  of  the  germ-layers,  and  only  such  explanation  can  be  valid 
as  explains  that  inequality — which  Byder's  Hypothesis  fails  to  do, 
so  far  as  I  can  see. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

-    THE  YOLK-SAC,  ALLANTOIS,.AjrD  UMBILICAL  COED. 

The  three  sinicturea  mentioned  in  the  heading  of  this  chapter 
have  Buch  intimate  relations  with  one  another  in  the  human  embrj-o 
that  it  iu  convenient  to  study  them  together;  but  it  ahould  not  be 
forgotten  that  morphologically  the  yolk-sac  and  allantois  are  abso- 
lutely distinct  oi^ans,  as  their  development  in  the  embryo  clearly 
demonstrates. 

I.  The  Yolk-Sac. 

General  Morphology. — Ah  the  yolk-sjio  is  the  container  of  the 
nutritive  yolk,  destined  to  bo  assimilated  by  the  embryo,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  yolk-sac  must  have  depended  primarily  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  ^olk  in  tlie  pgg-cell      In  the  primitive  form  of  vertebrate 
de\  elopmeut    (Petromyzon, 
„  n  jj         Gmoul        Amphibia),     we 

\  /  hnd  this  material  comes  to 

lie  in  the  w  alls  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  betw  een  tlie  heart 
and  the  all  mtois,und  chiefly 
^     on  the  ventral  side  of  tho 
j  mal    the  volk  of  the  om- 

l  br\o   m  Bitnate<I,    in   other 

^  _  nord**  in  the  region  of  the 

/  \)  pi  abdominal   cavity.      When 

I  the  li\er  a])]>ear»   it  scpa- 

j  lates   tht    htart    from   the 

niites  (f  \olk  in  the  ento- 
h  '  ^ou*™^  derm  \'<  so()n  ivi  the  metso- 
II  ans  dtnn  lsdt^(.l^lledcomI>lete- 
'  h  ar(  und  thi,  ovum  it  of 
course  separates  the  yolk  and  the  ectotlorm.  and  us  s(m>ii  as  the  cw^lom 
is  deveIope<l  in  tho  abtlomintd  region  there  is  a  hiyer  of  mi'sotlemi 
enclosing  tho  yi>lk;  now  as  tho  yolk  is  oiitodermal  it  f<.>ll()H's  that  the 
yolk,  together  with  the  mesodenn  layer  ai-uiind,  Jir<;  inorphnlogically 
part  of  the  splaiichnopleurt;.  Thi«  splaiichiii>jilfuricl«ig  isthc  honio- 
loguoof  the  yolk-sac.  In  thomerolla«ticaiiamniota*  (elaMinnhrimchs) 
there  is  a  septu'ation  of  the  yolk-sa<r  from  tho  embiyo.  and  it  hangs 
down  from  the  intestinal  cimal  of  the  embryo  by  a  small  stalk;  but 
it  is  covered  by  the  somatopleure  .inst  as  in  the  mi)re  jirimitive  types, 
so  that  thotnio  yolk-sac  is  iiiclose<l  in  a  second  membrano.  The  same 
arrant»einent  oxi.sts  in  the  amniota;  there  is  an  inner  or  true  yolk-sac 
formed  by  tho  vitelline  ent(xlenn  and  splanchnic  mcsi^lcrm,  and  an 
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outer  somatopleiiric  sac,  homologous  with  the  external  membrane  of 
the  elasmobranch,  but  commonly  known  as  the  mewbrana  serosTi  in 
Sauropsida,  and  an  the  primitive  chorion  in  mammals.  The  term 
yolk-sac,  as  applie<i  to  tlie  elasmobranchs,  includes  both  the  inner  or 
true  yolk-Biic  and  the  outer  somatopleuric  covering,  homologous  with 
the  chorion;  but  as  applied  fai  amniota,  it  cymmonly  refers  only  to 
the  inner  sac,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chorion. 

ToLk-Sac  of  Sauropsida. — The  manner  in  which  the  embry- 
onic archentcron  is  separated  from  the  yolk-sac  has  already  been 
descrilied,  p.  255,  and  we  saw  that  the  peripheral  part  of  the  area 
pellutnda,  the  whole  of  the  area  opoca,  of  tho  so-ealleKl  germinal  wall 
and  of  the  yolk-mass  are  included  in  tiie  yolk-sac;  all  the  parts  men- 
tioned! constituting  collectively  the  entodermal  lining  of  the  yolk- 
sac.  The  whole  of  tho  vitelline  ento<lenn  tends  to  ti^sume  a  distinctly 
epithelial  structure;  the  change  Ix^ns  in  the  region  of  the  embryo 
and  thence  spreads  gradually  in  all  directions;  in  the  region  of  the 
area  i)ellucida  the  vitelline  epithelium  {IJottersackfplfhel)  has  thin 
wide  colls ;  in  the  region  of  the  area  opaca  the  cells  are  high  cylinder 
cells,  Fig.  1!W,  c,  of  somewhat  irregular  shape,  containing  a  loose 
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network  <if  gmnular  prutoitlassni;  the  lower  ends  of  the  Pells  are 
rouu<led  and  projecting  Jind  havo  a  woU-marked  Imnler  of  dense  prtt- 
toplasm;  the  nuclei  are  variable  in  size,  but  for  the  most  i>art  lai^, 
often  three  or  four  times  greatt-r  in  diameter  than  tho  neighboring 
niesodennic  nuclei :  they  have  iisually  one,  stimetimes  two.  conspic- 
uous nucleoli ;  tho  inndfi  idways  lie  on  the  upixT  or  iMisal  ends  of 
the  cells,  generaliy  near  tino  side — a  ]ynnt  Ix'st  made  iiut  in  surface 
views;  thtt  ceils  further  contain  yolk  grains,  which  apiHiar  to  be 
undergoing  resorjitioii;  near  tho  area  peltucida  the  cells  are  smaller, 
the  network  of  protoplasm  closer,  tuid  the  yolk  grains  either  absent 
altogether,  or,  if  present,  small  insi^x;  and  few  in  number;  thetninsi- 
tion  to  the  thin  <'ntoderm  of  the  area  iK'lhicida  is  tinite  abrupt,  accord- 
ing to  H,  Viivhow,  75,1,  but  I  havo  found  in  some  cases  a  gradual 
change.  Tuward  the  jwripliory  of  the  area  ojMica  the  entiKlcnnal 
cells  bcoonie  larger  and  richer  in  yolk-gndns  and  pass  gradually  into 
the  germiiwil  wall.  The  cylinder  cells  of  the  ojiaca  entoderm  stand 
at  various  inclinations,  sti  that  they  are  cut  obliquely  Uw  the  most 
part ;  conseiiuently  only  here  and  there  can  wc  recognize  them  clearly, 
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as  ill  Fig.  198,  c.  The  germinal  wall  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  epithelium  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cavity  of  the  yolk-sac  and 
the  yolk  forming  the  tioor  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  cavity.  The 
structure  and  metamorphoses  of  the  germinal  wall  have  been  the 
subjects  of  much  discussion,  leading  to  very  little  result,  for  many 
authors  have  sought  in  the  germinal  wall  the  origin  of  mesodermal 
and  even  of  ectodermal  cells;  that  all  such  views  are  erroneous  was 
demonstrated  by  H.  Virchow,  75.1;  it  would  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  if  his  admirable  little  paper  had  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  H.  Virchow  has  since  confirmed  and  amplified  his 
results  in  two  valuable  memoirs,  91.1,  92.1.*  The  germinal  wall 
is  the  transition  from  the  cellular  opaca  entoderm  to  the  non-cellular 
yolk,  hence  it  consists  of  protoplasm  charged  with  yolk  grains  and 
having  numerous  nuclei,  which  toward  the  embryo  become  situated 
in  discTete  cells,  which,  as  we  jmss  to  the  ojmc^,  g^radually  take  on  a 
more  and  more  epithelial  character;  the  non-cellular  yolk  has  nuclei 
also,  but  they  are  further  apart  than  those  of  the  germ  wall;  these 
nuclei  are  the  so-called  jMirablastic  nuclei  (see  p.  352).  As  develop- 
ment proceeds  we  see  the  area  pellucida  encroach  upon  the  opaca, 
the  area  opaca  uiK)n  the  germinal  wall,  and  the  germinal  wall  upon 
the  yolk  proijer;  the  whole  series  of  changes  may  be  describeil  as  a 
centrifugal  metamorpliosis. 

The  mes(xlenn  of  the  yolk-sac  is  a  thin  layer  which  gradually 
spreads  over  the  yolk,  and  so  slowly  that,  according  to  M.  Duval 
(**  Atlas,"  Fig.  052),  it  does  not  completely  enclose  the  yolk  until 
the  seventeenth  day  in  the  chick.  The  early  appearance  of  blood- 
vessels in  it  marks  out  the  area  vasculosa,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
yolk-sac ;  the  expansion  of  the  vascular  area  has  already  been  de- 
scriboti,  p.  27G.  A  further  peculiarity  of  the  mescxlerm  is  that  it 
sends  down  partitions  into  the  mass  of  yolk,  carrying  along  the 
blood-vessels,  and  thus  increasing  the  absorbent  suriFace;  the  parti- 
tions in  the  chick  l)egin  to  appear  during  the  sixth  day,  and  continue 
multiplying  and  growing  for  at  least  ten  days. 

As  the  yolk-sac  contains  the  nutritive  material  for  the  embryo,  it 
diminishes  in  size  as  the  latter  grows ;  the  shrinkage  causes  the  sac 
to  l)ecome,  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  in  the  chick,  flaccid  and  some- 
what irregular  in  shape,  two  peculiarities  which  l)ecome  more  and 
more  marked  as  development  progresses.  By  the  eighteenth  day 
the  sac  is  very  much  smaller;  by  the  nin('tot»nth  the  reduction  is 
still  more  striking  and  the  sac  l)egins  to  be  withdrawn  within  the  body 
of  the  chick,  and  Ix^fore  hatching  the  embryo  takes  in  the  yolk-sac 
comj)letely  through  the  umbilical  opening;  during  its  retraction  the 
sac  has  a  characteristic  hour-glass  shajx?,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  umbilicus. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  the  yolk-mass  during  the  n»sorption  of 
the  yolk  material  we  know  very  little,  and  of  the  ])hysi()logy  of  the 
assimilation  of  the  yolk,  almost  nothing.  Von  Baer  pointed  out, 
28.3,  that  the  yolk  l)ecomes  more  fluid  in  the  (»hick,  and  H.  Rathke, 
39.1,  113,  that  in  the  snake  the  separate  yolk-granules  disapj)ear, 
and  the  yolk  l)ecomes  a  greenish-yellow  homogeneous  translucent 

•  I  H'KTft  tliat  tlietie  memuirs  cauic  to  my  hauds  too  lute  to  eiiahlt*  luv  io  inforp<irate  Virchow*8 
results  in  the  text. 
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fluid.  H.  Strahl,  87. 1,  gives  an  important  account  of  the  yolk-sac 
in  the  lizard,  showing  that  the  dissepiments  of  mesoderm  are  covered 
with  large  yolk-cells — the  whole  yolk  apparently  becoming  cellular 
in  later  stages ;  the  cavity  of  the  sac  is  very  distinct ;  the  sac  itself  be- 
comes flattened ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  inferior  side  tliat  the  dissepiments 
acquire  a  considerable  development,  and  on  this  lower  side  the  cellular 
structure  is  perhaps  never  fully  attained.  The  regular  form  of  the 
yolk-sac  persists  in  the  lizard,  but  in  the  snake,  H.  Bathke,  39.1, 
183-184,  it  becomes  flaccid  and  irregular. 

ITolk-Sac  of  Mammal B. — In  order  to  understand  clearly  the 
development  of  the  mammalian  yolk-sac,  it  is  best  to  start  with  the 
two-layered  blastodermic  vesicle,  with  a  small  embryonic  area  in 
which  there  is  mesodenn ;  the  inner  layer  of  the  vesicle  is  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  yolk-mass  of  Sauropsida,  and  is  able  to  assume  the  cellu- 
lar structure  owing  to  the  loss  of  yolk,  which  is  undoubtedly  also 
the  cause  of  the  large  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle — this  cavity 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  vitelline  cavity ;  the  inner  vesicle  then 
is  the  homologue  of  the  ent(xlermal  part  of  the  yolk-sac.  The  extra- 
embryonic mesoderm  and  ccjelom  are  extremely  variable  in  extent  in 
the  mammalian  ovum;  in  man,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mesoderm  is 
ver}'  early  developed  completely  around  the  yolk-vesicle,  and  so  is 
the  ccelom,  so  that  in  the  earliest  accurately  known  of  human  stages 
the  yolk-sac  and  chorion  are  completely  differentiateti.  In  the  sheep, 
and  prolmbly  in  all  ruminants,  there  is  a  similar  early  separation  of 
the  yolk-sac  and  chorion.  In  the  rabbit  the  mesoderm  never  extends 
over  more  than  about  half  of  the  blaHtodermic  vesicle,  but  tlie  coelom 
extends  nearly  to  the  i)eriphery  of  the  sheet  of  mesoderm ;  hence  we 
have  a  half-way  separation  of  the  yolk-sac  and  chorion.  In  the 
<)ix)ssum  the  mesoderm  extends  about  half-way  over  the  blastodermic 
vesicle,  but  the  ccflom  is  developed  only  around  the  allantois,  so  that 
there  is  only  a  very  partial  separation  of  the  yolk-sac  and  the  chorion. 
In  lx)th  rabbit  and  opossum  the  lower  half  of  the  yolk-vesicle  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  ectoderm,  preserving  to  this  extent  the  con- 
dition of  the  stage  of  the  two-layered  blastodermic  vesicles. 

That  the  partial  extension  of  the  mesoderm  represents  a  modified 
condition  is  evident,  since  in  all  non-mammalian  vertebrates  both 
mesodenn  an<l  coeli)m  extend  completely  around  the  yolk.  Hence, 
the  comj)lete  separation  of  the  yolk-sac  in  man  and  the  sheep  is  nearer 
the  ancestral  tyix>  than  the  relations  of  the  extra-embryonic  germ- 
layers  to  one  another  in  the  rabbit  and  the  ojx)ssum.  The  question 
as  to  what  was  the  primitive  mammalian  arrangement  must  l>e  left 
o])on;  we  cannot  say  whether  the  opossum  or  man  most  nearly  rep- 
resents th(»  ancestral  tyjH\ 

Man. — Tlie  human  yolk-sac  is  an  apjx^ndage  of  the  digestive  canal 
formed  by  the  extra-embryonic  somatopleure.  At  the  Ix^ginning  of 
the  third  week  the  diameter  of  the  yolk-sac  is  about  e<iual  to  the 
length  of  the  embryo.  By  the  middle  of  the  third  week  the  sac  has 
become  distinctly  y)ear-shaixKl  and  is  attached  by  its  pointeil  end  to 
th(»  intf^stinal  canal  of  the  embryo,  Fig.  17.  The  sac  continues 
growing  up  to  the  end  of  th(»  fourth  week,  after  which  it  enlarges 
very  slightly,  if  at  all:  its  diameter  is  from  T-1 1  mm.  It  is  then  a 
Ixvir-shapiMl  vesicle  attached  by  a  long  stalk  to  the  intestine,   the 
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Fio.  199.— Section  of  the  Yolk-Sac  of  a 
Hiiinaii  Enibrj'o  (No.  11,  p.  29D.  Ent^ 
Ento<lemi;  mes^  niesoilerni;  V^  blood- 
vr.*s»el8.    Aftor  Fr.  Keibel. 


stalk  having  been  formed  by  the  lengthening  of  the  neck  of  the  yolk- 
sac,  Fig.  1(59.  Sections  show  that  the  sac  is  hollow,  with  a  lining 
of  entodermal  cells,  and  a  thicker  layer  of  mesoderm,  containing 
blood-vessels ;  the  network  of  vessels  imparts  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance to  the  external  or  mesodermic 
surface  of  the  yolk-sac,  compare  Fig. 
175.  The  accompanying  Fi^.  199 
represents  a  section  of  the  yolk-sac 
of  an  embryo  of  about  1  mm.,  after 
Keibel.  The  cavity  of  the  yolk-sac 
extends  at  first  through  the  stalk  to 
the  intestine,  but  it  early  becomes 
obliterated  in  the  stalk.  The  ento- 
derm disappears  altogether  and  quite 
early  in  the  yolk-stalk ;  thus  in  an 
embryo  of  12.5  mm..  His  ('*Anat. 
menschl.  Embryonen,"  III.,  '^()) 
found  only  remnants  of  it  in  the 
stalk.  In  the  vesicle  itself  the  en- 
toderm consisted  in  a  very  young 
ovum  of  a  single  laver  of  cuboidal 
cells  (Graf  Si>ee,  90.1,  103),  but  is 
said  to  become  fatty  and  to  change  into  a  i>avement  epithelium, 
which  is  also  thrown  up  into  vascular  villi  (Kolliker).  In  regard  to 
the  further  contents  of  the  yolk-sac,  Von  Baer  states,  37. 1,  272,  that 
in  young  ova  (at  six  to  seven  weeks)  the  contents  are  sometimes  as 
thick  and  yellow  as  the  yolk  of  a  bird's  egg;  in  ova  of  this  |)eriod 
the  thinner  the  contents  tlie  more  rounded  and  fully  distended  is  the 
volk-siic.  A  little  later  the  contents  are  alwavs  liuid,  but  at  the  end 
of  pregnancy,  according  to  B.  S.  Schultze,  61.1,  when  the  si)c  has 
shrunk  to  -4-7  mm.  in  diameter,  it  contains  variable  (luantities  of 
fatt}'  substances  and  cartonates.  It  thus  appears  that  during  the 
first  montli,  at  least,  the  volk-sac  does  contain  more  or  less  true  volk 
— an  idea  which  is  confirmed  by  Raulx?r's  observations  on  the  rab- 
bit's ovum.  It  seems  indetM.1  probable  that  tlie  rudimentary  yolk-sac 
of  man  still  })erfornis  for  a  short  jx^'icxl  the  function  of  a  t'cHxl  reser- 
voir for  the  embryo,  amnion,  and  tlie  chorion.  (B.  S.  Schultze,  61.1). 
Shekp. — The  two-lavered  blastodennic  vesicle,  with  an  enibrvonic 
shield,  has  an  elongated  form;  the  mt^sodorni  sjavads  out  gradually 
l)etwoen  the  ect^xlerm  and  entoderm  (yolk-vesicle)  starting  from  the 
shield;  the  ctt?lom  is  develoi>ed  in  it  as  it  spreads,  so  tliat  l»v  the 
thirteenth  day  (R.  Bonnet,  89.1,  Taf.  VI.,  Fig.  :\)  about  a  third  of 
the  ovum  is  furnished  with  mosiKlerm,  and  in  this  third  the  splanch- 
nopleuro  of  the  yolk-sac  is  completely  sei)arated  from  the  chorionic 
somato])leure,  while  elsewhere  the  yolk  (?ntoderm  is  still  directly  in 
contact  with  the  ecrtoderm;  this  stage,  st^  Fig.  'iOO,  is  as  far  as  de- 
velopment progresses  in  the  rabl)it.  In  the  sheep  the  development  of 
the  mesodenn  and  the  ccelom  proceeds,  until  al>out  tln^  s(n'(»ntet  nth 
day  the  yolk-sac  is  completely  seimrated  from  the  chorion;  the  yolk- 
stiilk  remains  short,  but  the  yolk-sac  projier  l>ecomes  drawn  out  and 
twisted,  following  in  its  growth  the  I'haracteristic  elongation  of  the 
ruminant  chorionic  \esicle. 
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Rabbit. — The  development  of  the 
extra-embryonic  mesoderm  and  coe- 
lom  is  entirely  arrested  at  about  the 
stage  reached  by  the  sheep  on  the 
thirteenth  day,  so  that  the  yolk-sac 
and  chorion  are  never  differentiated 
over  more  than  half  the  ovirni,  the 
inferior  hemisphere  of  which  re- 
mains in  the  stage  of  a  two-layered 
blastodermic  vesicle,  and  is  said  by 
Duval  to  degenerate  and  be  resorbed. 
The  accompanying  diagram  will 
suffice  to  render  the  disposition  clear ; 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  cho- 
rion, C/io,  exists  only  part- way  round 
the  ovum.  I  introduce  here  Fig. 
201  of  a  section  through  the  wall  of  the  yolk-sac  of  a  rabbit  embryo 
of  thirteen  days;  the  structure  closely  resembles  that  of  the  area 


Fio.  200.— DlaKram  of  the  Embryo  and 
Yolk-Sac  of  a  Rabbit,  coe^  Oceloni:  Clko, 
chorion;  Yk,  yolk-ftac;  me<,  mefloderm, 
v.f,  vena  tenninalis;  Ent^  entodi'rm ;  Ec^ 
ectoderm. 


Fig.  9)1.— Vertical  Section  of  the  Wall  of  the  Yolk-8ac  of  a  Rabbit  Embryo  of  Thirteen  Day*. 

VV^  Blood-vet»el8 ;  6/,  bloud-cellu;  meM,  meHoderm. 

opaca  of  the  bird's  yolk-sac,  Fig.  108,  except  that  the  entodermal 
cylinder  epithelium  is  composed  of  much  smaller  cells  in  the  rabbit, 

^  owing    to    the   absence   of 

An     ^        r*  yolk. 

Opossum. — Our  knowl- 
edge rests  mainly  upon  the 
ol>ser\'ati(m8  of  Selenka, 
Phxam  ®7. 1,  whose  diagram  I 
have  copied.  Fig.  2()'2;  the 
embryo,  Kmb^  is  ahiiost  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  pn>- 
amnion,  Pro.  am,  the  am- 
nion. Am,  lieing  very  much 
reduced;  the  allantois,  All, 
projects  also  into  the  yolk- 
sac  cavitj%  Vk;  owing  to 
the  development  of  the  pro- 
anmion  and  allantois  the 
cavit}',  Yk,  of  the  yolk-sac 
acquires  a  very  complicate<l 


Fig.  9^.— Diairram  of  an  Oi>u«itnmi  Embr>'0  and   ita 
Appc*ndaf?es.    ^f.  Sinus  terminal  Ik:   C%o,  chorion ;  ^m. 
amnion:  Er,  ect«Klerm;  men. 
Pro.  am.  iinvamnion;    Ent 
yolk-sac:  .4//.  allantois;  Coe 


, mesoderm:  ^>n^embo'o:    form;    the  extra-em})r\'onic 
:;ri^I""VfJ*E.*il'ii'    ccelom,  Coe,  is  hardly "im.re 
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than  a  space  around  the  allantois,  and  consequently  the  true  cho- 
rion is  reduced  to  an  insignificant  area,  Cho;  the  extra-embrj'-- 
onic  niepoderm,  mes^  extends  over  nearly  half  the  ovum,  from  st  to 
st,  but  contains — except  around  the  allantois — no  coelom;  in  this 
sheet  of  mesoderm  the  blood-vessels  of  the  area  vasculosa  are  devel- 
oped ;  and  as  there  is  no  coelom  over  the  area,  the  vessels  are  almost 
as  closely  related  to  the  ectoderm,  J?c,  as  to  the  entoderm,  Ent. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  mesoderm  spreading  out  as  in  the  rabbit, 
but  the  development  of  the  coelom  is  arrested.  Although  the  opos- 
sum stands  low  in  the  mammalian  scale,  its  foetal  membranes  show 
many  changes  from  the  sauropsidan  type  and  are  probably  modified 
in  an  aberrant  manner,  differently  from  mammals  of  other  classes. 
For  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  yolk-sac  to  the  allantois,  see  the 
description  of  the  latter  organ. 

The  So-called  Parablastic  Nuclei  of  the  Tolk. — In  mero- 
blastic  vertebrate  ova,  after  the  embryo  is  formed,  there  appear  in 
the  yolk  near  its  surface  underneath  the  extra-embryonic  blastoderm 
peculiar  large  nuclei,  which  are  commonly  designated  as  the  para- 
blastic nuclei.  The  following  description  applies  to  Pristiurus.* 
The  extra-embryonic  ectoderm  is  a  thin,  much-flattened  epitheliiun 
lying  close  to  the  yolk ;  below  the  ectoderm  is  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  yolk,  a  broail  stratum  of  protoplasm  with  scattered  small  yolk 
granules ;  a  little  deeper  down  a  row  of  irregular  vascular  spaces, 
and  again  a  little  deeper  a  layer  of  very  big  nuclei,  each  with  a  dis- 
tinct intranuclear  network  and  several  deeply-stained  nucleoli ;  the 
nuclei  vary  in  size,  being  from  two  to  five  times  the  diameter  of  the 
nuclei  in  the  embryo.  The  uj)i)er  part  of  the  protoplasmatic  stratum 
contains  numerous  small  and  a  few  larger  yolk-grains,  and  contains 
near  and  under  the  embr\'o  small  nuclei;  the  middle  part  of  the 
stratum  contains  the  viicuolos,  the  big  nuclei,  and  but  few  yolk 
grains ;  the  deei>est  jmrt  coiitiiins  larger  granules  and  merges  grad- 
ally  into  the  yolk  proper.  (See  also  His,  82.1,  75,  and  Riickert, 
86. 1.)  Ruckert  designates  these  nuclei  as  ^*  Merocytefikernej'^  and 
the  cells  which  they  represent  as  '''  Merocyten,^''  H.  E.  Ziegler, 
87.1,  states  that  the  i»arabhustic  nuclei  of  teleosts  multiply  up  to  a 
certiiin  stage  by  indirect  division,  but  later  they  assume  a  peculiar 
habitus  and  multiply  by  indirect  division,  and  iissmne  various  shai>es. 
Those  cliaiig(?s  are  perhaps  connected  with  the  death  of  the  nuclei, 
their  active  functions  Ijeing  completed.  The  special  function  of  the 
protoplasmic  biyer  appears  to  be  the  assimilation  of  the  nutritive 
yolk.  Riickeii;  also  maintains,  but  without  proper  evidence,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  merocytes  become  cells,  some  of  which  join  the  ectoderm, 
some  the  entoilerin,  and  yet  others  the  mesenchyma.  In  the  Sau- 
rojisida  we  find  similar  nuclei  and  similar  relations  of  the  nucleated 
layer,  but  in  them  the  protoj>lasmic  layer  Ix^comes  the  epithelium  of 
the  yolk — see  esj)ecially  H.  Strahl,  87.1 — and  I  consider  it  prol>able 
that  these  parablast  nuclei  in  all  meroblastic  ova  belong  to  the  vitel- 
line entoderm.  J.  Riickert,  92.3,  claims  that  some  of  tlic  "para- 
blast nuclei"  are  derived  from  spermatxizoa,  which  enter  the  yolk 
but  do  not  unite  with  the  female  pronucleus;  it  is  doubtful  whether 

♦  From   sections  iu  the  collection  of  Professor  His,  which  he  generously  iKTiiiittixl  me  to 
irtudy. 
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or  not  any  of  these  spermatozoa  nuclei  share  in  the  production  of 
embryonic  tissue. 

In  holoblastic  mammalian  ova  the  vitelline  entoderm  is  cellular, 
and  no  nuclei  are  known  similar  to  large  "  parablastic "  nuclei  of 
meroblastic  ova. 

II.  The  Allantois. 

The  origin  of  the  allantois  we  have  already  described,  p.  257.  It 
arises  as  an  entodermal  evagination  behind  or  below  the  blastopore 
and  anus,  and  extending  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive 
streak. 

Allantois  of  Sauropsida. — The  allantois  becomes  rapidly  dis- 
tended by  the  enlargement  of  its  entodermal  cavity,  and  hence  comes 
to  project  freely  into  the  ccelom  as  a  vesicle,  attached  by  a  i)edicle  to 
the  anal  end  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  vesicle  is  of  course  formed 
by  the  splanclmopleure,  and  therefore  line<l  by  entoderm,  with  an 
outer  layer  of  mt^oderm.  In  the  chick  the  vesicle  is  about  as  large 
as  the  eye  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  day,  and  after  that  grows  very 
rapidly,  becoming  bent  so  as  to  project  on  the  right  side  of  the  em- 
bryo; by  the  end  of  tlie  fourth  day  it  is  already  about  as  large  as 
the  mid-brain  at  that  stiige  (c/.  Duval,  "Atlas,"  Fig.  122),  During 
this  expansion  its  mesoblastic  walls,  which  are  at  first  very  thick, 
become  thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  the  allantoic  blood  circulation 
lK?comos  important.  The  blooil  is  supplied  directly  from  the  dorsal 
aorta,  which  terminates  in  a  fork,  of  which  each  branch  is  an  allan- 
toic arterv,  and  the  blood  is  returned  bv  two  allantoic  veins,  which 
run  along  in  the  body  walls.  By  the  third  day  in  the  chick  they 
are  found,  after  having  united  into  a  single  trunk,  to  open  into  the 
vit€»lline  vein,  close  behind  the  liver.  The  allantois  continues  enlarg- 
ing, and  pushes  its  way  very  rai)idly  into  the  extra-embryonic  ccelom, 
l)etween  the  amnion  and  chorion  (serosal  or  false  amnion).  Curving 
up  around  the  right  side  of  the  embryo  the  vesicle  comes  to  lie  on 
the  dorsal  side,  al)ove  the  amnion,  and  separated  from  the  shell  by 
nothing  more  than  the  thin  chorion.  In  this  position  its  rapid  growth 
continues ;  it  forms  a  tiatteneil  bag,  covering  the  right  side  of  the 
embryo,  and  rapidly  sprefuling  out  in  all  directions.  It  is  filled  with 
fluid,  so  that  in  spite  of  its  ttatteneil  form  its  opposite  walls  are  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  one  another.  The  expimsion  steadily  contin- 
u(»s,  so  that  bv  the  ninth  dav  the  allantoic  vesicle  nenrlv  surrounds 

•  •  • 

th<^  yolk;  during  the  eleventh  day  the  outer  wall  of  the  allantois 
lx»<j:ins  to  grow,  together  with  the  chorion;  hence  in  opening  an  egg 
during  the  later  stng(?s  of  incubation,  there  is  much  danger  of  tear- 
ing the  allantois  when  the  shell  membrane  is  removed.  The  embryo 
niav  now  1h^  said  to  Ix)  surroundeil  bv  two  new  membranes — the  outer 
and  inner  walls  of  the  allantois.  Alx)ut  the  sixteenth  dav  the  allan- 
toic  sac  completely  envelops  the  ovum,  and  by  the  seventeenth  its 
(mIixcs  fuse.  T?he  closure,  according  to  Duval,  84.2,  takes  place  in 
sucli  a  manner  that  tliere  is  formed  a  sac  of  ectcxlerm,  inclosing  the 
remnant  of  white  at  the  pointe<l  end  of  the  ovinn ;  this  sac,  as  well  as 
tin*  volk,  is  inclosed  bv  the  allantois. 

IliatoUxjif. — Concerning  the  tissues  of  the  allantois  we  possess 
23 
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verj'  little  information;  the  entodermal  lining  appears,  at  least  in 
advanced  stages,  as  a  low  cuboidal  epithelium,  while  tlie  mesoderm 
is  thicker  and  consists  of  more  or  less  widely  sepitrated  mesenchymal 
cells,  covereil  by  a  thin  mesothelium;  the  mesoderm  contains  blood- 
vessels ;  and  since  contractile  pulsations  have  been  observed  in  the 
allantois  of  the  chick  toward  the  close  of  inculcation,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  mest>nch\Tnal  cells  assume  the  form  of  smotcth  mus- 
cle fibres.  Where  the  allantois  fuses  with  the  chorion  (membrana 
st>rosa)  the  mesotlielium  of  both  layers  disiippears,  and  there  is  no 
demarcation  or  difference  l)etween  the  allantoic  and  chorionic  mesen- 
chyma — compare  Duval,  84.2,  ]Pl.  IX.,  Fig.  8. 

Allantois  in  Mammals. — The  alUmtois  is  very  variously  devel- 
oped in  the  mhmmalia,  l>eing  a  distinct  vesicle  in  most  fonns,  but 
never  growing  around  the  embryo  aiul  j'olk,  as  in  birds.  In  the 
ojxt.s.sfiin,  Seleiika,  87.1,  HI,  the  allantois  does  not  even  come  in 
contact  with  the  chorion,  but  invaginates  the  wall  of  the  yolk-sac,  as 
shown  by  the  diagram.  Fig.  '^O'^ ;  the  wall  of  the  yolk-sac  forms  a 
IHX^ket  in  which  the  allantoic  vesicle  is  lodgcnl :  the  walls  of  the  two 
organs  do  not  unite;  the  poc-ket  in  the  yolk-sac  has  ciu'ious  relations 
to  the  main  blood-vessols  running  from  the  embryo  to  the  area  vas- 
culosti,  for  the  two  omphalo-mesaraic  veins  run  sti-aight  l^ack  from 
the  embryo  along  the  edg(.»s  of  the  mouth  of  the  i.K>cket,  while  the 
single  omphalo-mesaraic  artery  runs  in  a  great  arch  in  the  median 
plane  round  thc^  lx)ttom  of  the  i^x^ket.  These  features  are  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Selenka,  87.1,  Taf.  XXVII.,  Figs.  1-4.  The  allan- 
toic wall  is  figured  by  him,  Fig.  -A,  Taf.  XXV.,  as  consisting,  in  an 
embryo  six  days  old,  of  an  iimer  layer  of  entoilermal  culx)idal  epi- 
thelium, a  thin  outer  laver  of  mesothelium,  and  a  thicker  laver  of 
vascular  mes(.>nchyma.  In  thes  rabbit  (and  ju-obably  all  ro<lent«)  the 
allantois  iMX'omes  a  moderate-sized  vesicae.  Fig.  190,  .4//,  which 
grows  out  until  it  reaches  the  placenta  chorion,  with  which  it  unites 
to  co-oi>erate  in  the  development  of  the  placenta.  In  insect iiora  the 
allantois  sin^nis  to  resemble  that  of  the  nnlents,  though  it  acquires 
greater  size;  exact  investigations  are  nmch  needed.  In  ruminants 
tlie  allantois  expands  very  early,  growing  out  transvei*S(^ly  and  con- 
tinuing to  enlarge  with  extraordinary  rajndity  until  it  takes  up  most 
of  the  chorionic  vesicle,  thus  lx.*coming,  relatively  to  the  embryo,  of 
enormous  size.  For  f  mother  details  S(H»  R.  Bonnet,  89.1,  *^(.>-l5f>,  and 
Bi.schoff,  64.1.  A  few  histological  facts  may  be  gleaneil  from  the 
very  verbose  article  on  the  allantois  l)v  A.  Dastre,  76.1,  17-44. 

^Ia\. — The  allantois  in  man  and  othi^r  ])rimat(?s  is  essentially 
dilTerent  from  that  of  any  other  known  anuiiotc?.  It  never  lxH*omes 
a  free  vesicle,  but  alwavs  remains  a  narrow  tubular  diverticiUum. 
In  man  the  eml)rvo,  when  the  amnion  is  formed,  l)ecomes  everv- 
where  separated  from  tlu»  chorion,  except  at  the  hind  end,  where  the 
aivinnulation  of  m(»S(Klerinal  c<»lls  into  which  the  allantoic*  diverticu- 
lum extends,  sei»  Figs.  17o,  ISO,  and  'Vl'l.  constitutes  a  thick  st-alk. 
This  stalk  has  l)een  ntimed  the  Bfturhstiel  hv  W.  His:  it  mav  be 
regarded  as  a  din^'t  ])rolongation  of  the  bcKly  of  the  embryo;  it  per- 
manently conniH'ts  the  (»mbrvo  ])roper  with  the  ch<)rion.  The  amnion 
siu'ings  from  the  sides  iA'  the  Bauchstiel  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
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the  body  of  tho  embryo.  In  man,  therefore,  there  is  no  free  allan- 
tois,  and  the  history  i>f  tho  organ  may  be  «iid  to  be  reduced  t«>  that 
of  the  entodermal  allantoif  diverticulimi.  The  entodermal  aUantoie 
is  a  small,  long,  epithelial  tube  extending,  us  we  have  seen,  to  the 
chorion,  p.  iSi.,  Fig.  1*0.  The  tube  increases  very  little  in  diam- 
eter, after  the  second  month;  conn>are  A  and  B,  Fig.  444.  It  is 
very  persistent,  aiipeariug  usually  even  in  the  cord  at  full  term,  at 
least  in  the  proximal  end,  according  to  KoUiker  ("'  Eutwickelungs- 
gescii.,"  2te  AuH.,  p.  ^14).  After  the  second  mouth  it  is  a  small  group 
of  epithelioid  cells,  with  distinct  walls,  irregularly  graunlar  coutents, 
and  round  nuclei ;  around  the  cells. 
Fig.  So;J,  eiit.  which  mayor  may  not 
show  a  remnant  of  tlie  central  cavity, 
there  is  a  slight  condensation,  mes, 
of  the  connective  tissue  to  form,  as  it 
were,  an  enveloj)©.  This  structure 
has  been  regarded  by  Aldfeld  and 
others  as  the  persistent  yolk-sac.  I 
think  tho  correct  iuteri>retutiou  was 
first  suggested  by  KoUiker. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  tho  human  tdlantois  grew 
out  as  a  fi-ee  vesicle.  Haeckel  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prophesy  that  when 
a  human  embrj-o  of  tho  right  stage 
should  be  obtiiine<l,  this  condition 
would  be  found.  Shortly  after  this 
^V,  Krauae  pid>lished  a  description, 
76.1,  of  an  embno,  which  he  said 
was  human  and  had  a  free  allantois. 
mistaken,  tho  former  tliniiigh  hasty 

latter  thn>ugh  an  i-rror  as  to  tho  identity  of  his  embryo.  W.  His 
ItaH  shown  that  it  Wiis  certainly  not  human,  pnibably  not  even  mam- 
malian, but  avian.  80.1,  ''i.  Krause  still  maintained  that  it  was 
human.  The  discussion  as  to  this  specimen  was  a  long  and  animated 
one,  but  has  now  little  interest  except  historically.  See  Krause, 
80.1,  81.1,  2,  KoUiker.  "Entwickehmgsgescli.,"  ISTO,  30(5,  1013, 
Ahlfeld  (Chi.  fiir  Gymik.,  lS*"(i,  No.  2r.),  Krause,  ibid.,  81.1,  and 
F.cker  in  His"  Arch.  f.  Anat.,  lt*80,  405. 

Allantoic  Fluid. — The  fluid  contents  of  the  allantois  cannot  be 
well  studied  in  man,  owing  t<)  tho  minute  size  of  the  cavity  tif  the 
organ ;  but  when  the  allantois  l>ecomes  n  lai^  sac,  as  in  the  cow  and 
jiig,  the  fluid  is  readily  collected.  There  are  many  obser^■ation8 
rocordetl  tH)nceniing  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid,  but  the 
In-st  work  known  to  me  is  that  of  Dikierlein,  90.1,  on  the  fluid  in 
cow  (embryos.     His  results  may  be  sunimiirized  us  follows; 


llutudtfnn ;    ntct. 


Both  Haeckel  and  Krause  were 
unfoundetl  siKJCulation,  tho 
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Tho  allantoir;  fluid  dittV-rs  marke^lly  fn^m  the  amniotic — compare 
tluj  Uililf^  afKivo  with  thosf?  on  \t,  X'M — and  shows  in  its  composititm 
thai  it  is  mi  excnjtory  prrxltict  of  the  f<fctus,  coming  from  the  Wolffian 
}Ki<lirrH  and  thf?  kidnfjvs.  In  the  chick,  bv  the  sixteenth  dav,  deposits 
r>f  water  iKji'ome  abundant  in  the  fluid  (Foster  and  Balfour's '*  Ele- 
ineiits,"  HfMrond  edition,  'ZHd), 

Notices  of  s<?veral  of  the  earlier  investif^ations  on  the  allantoic 
thiid  may  Jx-  fotnid  in  A.  iMstre,  76.1,  45-^11,  together  with  some 
results  of  liis  riwn. 

III.  Thk  Umbilical  Cord. 

Bauchstiel. — As  the*  Hauchsti<»l  is  the  anhige  of  the  human  um- 
])ilical  cnrd,  wo  inust  consider  its  structure  and  relations.     As  we 

liave  already  seen,  it  is  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  tail  of  the  embrj'o. 
Fig.  I'W;,  .4/,  i-uiming  to  the  chorion 
and  containing  the  tubular  allantoic 
div(Tticuluni,  Fig.  ITO,  -1/;  it  con- 
sists mainly  of  mesoderm,  and  from 
its  side  sju'ings  the  amnion.  Prof. 
I  lis  ('*  Anat.  menschl.  Emluyonen," 
Heft  III.,  t>'^>:>-:>->ii)  has  made  a  spe- 
cial comparison  which  shows  that 
the  fundamental  mnri)liological  rela- 
tions are  the  same  in  the  human 
Hauchsticl  as  in  the  embryo  j)roi)er, 
and  that  there  are  even  traces  of  a 
rudinumtary  medullary  groove.  The 
rcs(»niblance  is  illustrated  bv  tlie  ac- 
cumpanying  Fig.  -2(4.  The  am- 
nion, .Im,  arches  over  the  dorsal  sidt*,  which  is  covtM'i^d  over  by 
thickened  lu'tiMlcrin,  ///(/,  which  His  regards  as  the  rudimi^nt  of  the 
nuMlullary  groove;  the  archeiiteron  is  re])resented  by  the  allantoic 
diverticulum,  .!//,  lined  by  tluMMitod(»rmal  t»pitbeliuni :  in  the  meso- 
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derm  run  the  two  large  allantoic  veins,  F,  T',  and  the  two  smaller 
arteries,  -4,  A;  the  space  around  the  cord  is  of  course  part  of  the 
embryonic  coelom,  coe;  the  amnion  represents  the  somatopleure,  the 
walls  of  the  allantois  the  closed  splanchnopleure. 

To  convert  the  '*  Bauchstiel "  into  the  umbilical  cord,  the  somato- 
pleure bends  down  on  each  side,  and  finally  closing  on  the  ventral 
side  below  the  allantois,  shutting  in  a  j)ortion  of  the  coelom,  and 
becomes  separated  from  the  amnion.  The  amnion  separates  from 
the  embryo  first,  then  from  the  embryonic  end  of  the  Bauchstiel,  and 
last  of  all  from  the  distal  end  of  the  Bauchstiel ;  hence,  when  the 
closure  of  the  somatopleure  is  completed  the  amnion  arises  no  longer 
from  the  embryo,  but  only  from  the  end  of  the  cord,  where  it  joins 
the  chorion.  The  closure  of  the  Bauchstiel  forms  a  long  tube  run- 
ning from  the  embrj- o  to  the  chorion ;  the  cavity  of  this  tube  is  part 
of  the  coelom ;  the  whole  tube  is  known  as  the  umbilical  cord. 

When  the  coelom  of  the  cord  is  shut  oflf,  it  is  shut  oflf  in  such  a 
way  that  the  long,  narrow  stalk  of  the  yolk-sac,  or  the  so-called 
vitelline  duct  is  included,  compare  Fig.  222,  v.s.  This  is  possible 
owing  to  the  rolling  up  of  the  embrj'^o,  which,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
10i»,  172,  175,  and  222,  brings  the  Bauchstiel  into  close  proximity 
with  the  neck  of  the  yolk-sac. 

The  development  of  the  cord  shows  that  it  is  never  covered  by 
the  amnion,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  separate  from  the 
cord  proper.  This  point  is  important  to  note,  because  in  most  text- 
books the  cord  is  erroneously  described  as  covered  by  the  amnion — 
compare  Minot,  98,  380. 

Development  of  the  Cord. — The  origin  of  the  cord  from  the 
Bauchstiel   has  been    described    in    the   preceding    section.      The 
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Fio.  'JiC).  -  Sti'ti«nis  of  Human  UmWiliral  0»nlH.  A,  Kinhryo  uf  21  nun:  B.  iMnhryo  of  sixtv- 
four  an«l  sixty-niii«*  ilays;  r,  left  umbilical  vfiu;  Jr,  arteries;  All^  allantoiH;  C*tK',*oa.'lom;  Fn, 
yolk-stalk  or  vitfllinf  auirt. 

Structure  and  growth  of  the  cord  may  be  best  studied  in  croas-sec- 
tioiis.  Fig.  'ii)i).  The  ca4om,  Coe,  is  a  large  cavity  and  contains 
tilt'  yolk-stalk,  T'.s,  with  its  two  vessels,  and  its  entodennic  cavity 
entirelv  ul)literate(l:  near  tlie  enibrvo  the  coelom  mav  bi^come  much 
enlarged,  and  is  often  found  during  the  second  month,  and  even  later, 
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to  contain  a  few  coils  of  the  intestine;  above  the  iKxly-favity  is  the 
duct  of  the  allantois,  ,4//,  Hnwl  by  entodermal  epithelinm;  and  in 
this  region  are  situated  the  two  arteries  and  single  vein ;  the  section 
is  bounded  iiy  ectoderm.*    Thp  further  development  of  the  cord  de- 

Eends  upon  throe  factors:  1,  the  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
lood  -  vessels ;  2,  the  abortion  of  the  coelom  yolk-stalk  and  allantoiB 
duct,  in  the  order  named ;  3,  differentiation  of  the  connective  tissue 
and  of  the  ectoderm. 

The  growth  and  differentiation  of  the  mcwxlenn  proccetl  rapidly, 
encroaching  u]Hm  the  ccel  m  which  is  bliterated  {e  irh  in  the  fourth 
month).     At  first  the  connective  tissue  Fij,    *0     is  con  pt  seil  merely 


of  miinerous  cells  embedded  in  a  clejir  sut)staiice;  the  cells  fonii  ii 
complex  in'tw<irk,  of  which  the  filaments  and  nicwhcs  mv  extivmcly 
variable  in  aizf,  the  nuclei  art!  oval,  gi-anulur,  and  do  not  have 
always  acTumiiliititms  of  prutuplajjm  alvmt  them,  tonning  main  ci'll- 
boditw.  t 

I  notice  also  a  few  cells,  which  T  supiwisc  to  1h>  lciK'<H'vtcs,  hut  see 
no  other  structures.  By  the  end  of  tlie  tliini  mouth  the  cells  have 
assumed  nearly  thi'ir  definite  form;  the  prutophism  has  inen-asod  in 
amount  and  fnrnis  Ji  large  cell-lmdy  aiinmd  eaeii  niiclens.  l-'ig.  'JOT. 
The  network  luis  liceonie  siniiiler  and  oiiiii>!er,  the  niestu'S  bigger,  anil 
the  tilameuts  fewer  and  thicker;  in  tlie  matrix  are  nrunerous  connec- 

»It  W"i(W»'iM'>- tlilit  (lH'iiMioihiiiNi.M'y.l'/-s<Til.'rl'lw,^^  jkiTi  h'i  ki'is"' .-..mp.M.ilof 
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tive-tissue  fibrils,  not  yet  disposed  in  bundles  except  here  and  there; 
as  they  curl  in  all  directions  many  of  them  are  cut  transversely,  and 
tiierefore  appear  as  dots.  In  older  cords  there  is  jm  obvious  increase 
in  the  number  of  tilirils,  and  they  form  wavy  bundles.  In  the  cord  at 
term  the  matrix  contains  mucin,  and  may  Ih)  stained  by  alum  ha^ma- 
toxylin ;  at  what  period  the  reaction  is  first  develope<l  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained. I  have  observed  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of  special 
hTnph-channels  in  the  cord  at  any  period,  but  I  have  not  investigated 
the  iK)int.     Tait's  lymph-channels  are  merely  the  intercellular  spaces. 
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Vui.  ;S'T.    Couiit»ctive  Tissue  of  the  Uiiibilicul  Cord  of  a  Human  Enibr>o  of  about  three  .'MiKitlis. 

X  511  (liaiiieterH.    Stained  with  alum,  cochineal,  and  etMiiu. 

The  ectoderm  is  at  first  a  single  layer  of  cells,  a  condition  which 
is  |x>rmanent  over  the  amnion ;  in  an  embryo  of  three  nuniths  I  find 
tlu»  two-layered  stage.  Fig.  i3()8.  The  outer  layer  is  granular,  and  in 
SOUK*  pnrts  oixch  cell  i)rotrudes  like  a  dome;*  the  inner  layer  consists 
of  larger,  clearer  cells.  By  the  fifth  month  the  stratification  of  the 
cpitheliuin  l)ecomes  more  evident  and  cornification  begins.  The 
ectoderm  (Er),  therefore,  develops  like  tlu*  epidermi  proper,  although 
much  more  slowly,  so  that  it  never  gets  beyond  the  stage  which  the 
true  e]>idermis  reaches  by  })erhai)s  the  ftnirth  month;  on  the  other 
hand  it  differs  entirely  fn^m  the  amnioticr  epithelium. 

*  Fn»rn  the  investi^rations  of  T>r.  J.  T.  Bow»»n  on  tin*  ilevelopment.  of  tlie  enideriiiis.  which 
Ik'  has  Imn'ij  ciirrvinir  on  in  the  histolo^ieal  hilM»ratory  <»f  the  Harvanl  Metlical  Soh<>«il,  It  Heeiiw 
i«>  UMi  prohaldf  tliat  this  external  layer  iK  homologous  with  epitrichium. 
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Tlie  blo(K] -vessels  steadily  eiilai^  and  afqiiire  thick  muscular 
walls.  In  the  cord  of  an  embryo  of  il  mm..  Fig.  ■JO.'i,  the  arterial 
niiincHlaris  is  well  marke<l,  the  venous  inwwM/«/'(>  just  beginuiug 
to  show.  At  sixty-three  days  I  tind  the  coat  thickened  on  all  the 
vessels;  there  is  a  (gradual  passHf^e  from  the  muscle  cells  to  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue,  so  thjit  one  wins  (he  iniprci-sitin  that  the 


Uiubr>-u  i-r  IhtKF  Jlunihx. 


connective-tissue  cells  are  being  directly  metamorjihoeed  into  mus- 
cular fells.  By  the  tifth  month  the  demarcation  of  the  muscular 
coats  is  quite  sharp,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  further  growth  of  tlie 
layer  deitends  ujwn  the  growth  of  the  elements  it  already  contains 
and  not  ui)on  the  accretion  of  now  ones;  that  the  muscle- cells  do 
actually  become  bigger  is  easily  ascertaineil  by  dirwt  oliserviitiou.* 

The  obliteration  of  the  ca-loni  goes  on  rapidly  during  the  second 
and  tliird  months,  and  by  the  beginning  of  thefnurtli  is  nearly  or 
quite  complot«l.  The  vitelliue  duct  persists  longer,  biit  soems  to 
(tisappear  by  tlie  si.^th  month;  for  a  time  it  is  distinguishable  as  a 
shrunken  icmnant  in  tlio  midst  ijf  the  ciamectivc-tissntj  cells  of  the 
i-ord.  The  allantoic  duct  occupies  usually  a  [wsition  ln'tween  the  two 
arteries;  it  attains  its  maxtnnim  diametc^r  alxnit  the  fifth  week, 
when  it  is  a  small  epithelial  tube.  Fig.  2o;i,  of  irregular  width,  as 
wliich  it  remains  for  some  time  without  noticejxblo  altcmtion ;  during 
the  third  month  it  loses  this  character  and  beconn.'S  s«ilid.  by  the 
enlargement  of  its  epithelial  cells ;  the  duct  iwi-sists  up  to  birth  in 
this  fonn,  though  losing,  according  ti»  Kiilliker,  its  <'oinplcte  conti- 
nuity; after  it  becomes  solid  there  is  a  uliglit  (iiudeusatiim  of  tissue 
aromid  it. 

The  Human  Umbilical  Cord  at  Birth.— The  humau  cjnl  is 
a  long  twisted  rejie  of  tissue,  wliitish  in  color,  and  attjiched  by  one 
end  to  the  navel  of  the  embryo,  bv  the  otluT  tci  the  surface  of  the 
placenta.  Ttw  dintcnsions  are  extremi'ly  variiible  at  all  periixis;  at 
birth  it  is  usually  al)ont  fifty-five  iH'ntinietres  long  and  twelve  milli- 
^  metres  thick;  it  is  said  that  c<irds  only  fifteen  I'cntiniettvs  longas 
one  extreme,  and  over  one  hundnHl  and  sixty  irentiuietvi's  long  as  the 
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other  extreme,  have  been  observed.  Its  surface  is  smooth  and  glis- 
tening, except  at  the  constrictcnl  foetal  end,  where  the  ei)idermi8 
stretches  about  one  centimetre  on  to  the  conl.  The  placentid  end 
expands  to  fuse  with  the  chorionic  membrane.  The  placenUil  inser- 
tion is  generally  eccentric,  that  is,  the  cord  joins  the  placenta  at  a 
point  between  the  centre  and  margin  of  the  latter  orgiin ;  usually  the 
eccentricity  is  well  marked,  and  not  infreciuently  is  so  great  that 
insertion  becomes  marginal ;  in  still  rarer  cases  the  cord  joins  the 
chorion  outside  the  region  of  the  placenta  {itisertio  relanientosa'j. 
Occasionally  the  cord  forks  l)efore  joining  the  chorion  {insertio 
f  areata). 

The  twisting  of  the  cord  is  always  well  markwl  externally  at  the 
time  of  birth  by  the  spiral  ridges  within  each  of  which  a  largo  blood- 
vessel runs.  I  have  observed  the  number  of  spirals  to  varj'  from 
thrt»e  to  thirty-two;  the  turns,  beginning  at  the  embrj'o,  go  usually 
from  left  to  right,  but '  sometimes  from  right  to  left.  The  cause  of 
the  twisting,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  second  month, 
has  been  much  and  very  unprotitably  discussed.  Of  the  many  theo- 
ries on  the  subje(!t  which  have  becm  advanceil,  there  is  not  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  having  the  slightest  claim  t<3  acceptiince.  These 
vagaries  have  l)een  collated  by  Hyrtl,  70.1,  and  also  less  fully  by 
Lawson  Tait,  76. 1,  who  adds  to  them.  All  we  <*an  say  is  that  the 
vessels  grow  faster  in  length  than  the  cord  as  a  wIkjIc,  and  therefore 
assume  the  spiral  disposition;  the  cause  of  this  inequality  is  as  com- 
pletely unknown  to  us  as  the  causes  of  all  the  other  inecjualities  of 
growth  which  o<*cur  .in  the  embryo.  One  jK)int  must  be  sixK'ially 
mentioned,  namely,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cord 
as  a  whole  a(?tually  twists  any  moi'e  than  the  spiral  intc»stine  of  a 
shark  is  fonnod  b}''  twisting;  many  writers  have  falsely  jissumed  the 
occurrence  of  this  twisting  motion,  and  have  dissertiitcnl  at  no  little 
length  on  the  revolutions  of  the  embryo  in  u  ten),  Tliore  is  nc >  evidence 
that  such  revolutions  occur,  nor  have  we  any  ground  for  assuming 
that  the  twisted  appearance  of  the  cord  is  dut»  to  an  actual  twisting 
like  that  of  a  r()})o;  if  a  long  rul)lx.»r  tulxj  forms  a  coil  within  a  short 
glass  (cylinder,  it  does  not  indicate  that  the  cylinder  has  l)een 
twistinl. 

Tlio  cord  is  cov<^re<l  by  a  layer  of  epithelium  which  is  continuous 
at  the  distal  end  with  the  epithelium  of  the  anniion.  Its  int(»rior 
consists  of  a  pt^'uliar  embryonic  connective  tissue  known  as  Whar- 
ton's jelly,  whifli  is  descril)ed  Ih.»1ow;  in  this  jelly  an*  found  at  birth 
thrcM'  Jargt*  bl<:M>d-vesst»ls,  and  usually  a  few  degenerated  remnants  of 
the  e])itheliuin  of  the  allantois.  There  are  no  capillaries  except  dose 
to  the  nav(»l,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  it  apiK?ars 
safe  to  say  that  tlu^re  are  no  lymj)!!- vessels,*  and  no  nerves  in  the 
distal  part  of  tin*  cord.  Si'liott,  36.1,  claims  to  have  followed 
branches  of  th«»  he])atic  pl(»xus  along  the  vein  three  or  four  centi- 
in<*tres  into  tiie  ('(jnl,  and  branches  of  the  pl(»xus  of  the  colon  and 
uterus  an  cnjual  distance  along  the  arteries.  Val(»ntin  has  found 
n(Tvrst'v<'n  further,  s-ll  ctm.  from  thr  navel.     As  KoUiker  remarks 

♦  Wninh'rinir  rflls  «M'fiir  in  thn  iiircrcflhilar  •<prtr«»N  nf  Wlmriotrs  .i«'lly.  and  it  is  |H»ssilili*  thnt 
ther»'  jin*  l.viiipli  ' //'f/Kir/N  ill  tin*  matrix.  t)ii>ii;rli  no  v»*sst»ls.  Coinpuiv  i»iirtii'iilaiiy  K«ist»*r'H 
pa|M'r 
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in  his  lar^or  t«xt-book,  79.2,  ii.  347,  the  uliseiico  o£  nenes  iu  the 
diHtiil  portion  of  tbt;  ord  mid  in  the  chorion  is  of  no  little  physiolt^i- 
cal  interest,  since  the  blood-vessels  arc  so  contnictile.  In  a  cross  sec- 
tion, Fig.  ^i»i(,  as  usually  obtained,  the  vessels  an;  found  contriwtwl, 
tlio  nrturies,  AA,  with  their  c;ivities 
^'   -^  -  ^^  almost  obliterated.     The  vessels  have 

thick  walls  comiwsed  of  a  muscular  a)at 
tiiid  rudimentary  intima,  but  without 
»ny  sjwciul  cxtenial  cunnective- tissue 
layer.  The  vt'».sels  differ  fi'oin  adult 
vessels  of  similar  caliltre  in  many  re- 
s])ec'ts;  thoit)  is  no  ehiatic  tissue  so  far 
iLs  I  have  observed  in  any  iwrt;  the 
muscle-cellH  ai-e  short,  fusiform,  loosely 
aminged,  iind  run  in  various  directions ; 
next  the  intima  tlie  fibivs  are  longitiidi- 
Fio  w»-«*«ws«.ii)dof  no  umw-  nal  in  trend ;  in  the  rest  of  the  cimt  they 
w™  ^1  [temM™of  the'nii«ntoi^'"r!  «n3  {i^upod  in  l"miiiie,  which  have  the 
™lS?!.?iJr™'™'*' ™'"' '^^ ''■ """  fibres  obliquely  in  one  diivction  or  an- 
other, thus  (jiving  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance of  alternating  spiral  <rofits,  noticed  bv  J^awson  Tait.  76.1 
(p.  434  and  Plate  XIII.,  Figs.  17  and  IS)".  Tlie  muscular  emit 
passes  over  without  any  sharp  demarcation  intt)  the  surrounding 
tissue,  known  as  Whartwn's  jelly,  which  consists  of  scattered  anas- 
tomosing cells,  compare  Fig.  2U7,  ami  a  muciimmus  matrix  with 
Terj-  numerous  connective-tissue  fibres.  The  cells  and  fibres  tend 
to  arrange  themselves  in  concentric  lines  around  the  bliKxi- vessels 
and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cord.  Fig.  ■■ii'li,  so  that  we  may 
speak  of  four  systems;  within  each  system  the  cells  t<'nd  to  an 
elongated  form,  but  where  the  systems  apjiroach  one  another  the 
cells  become  more  triangular,  as  seen  in  sectittn.  Fig.  3(i!i.  and  show 
three  or  four  main  processes.  These  triangular  cells  form,  of  coiu-si'. 
long  columns  which  are  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  tissue  eiu-om- 

Imssing  the  vessels;  to  these  columns  tlie  name  of  clionlii'  Jiuiicilii' 
lus  lieeu  tipplied  by  HyrtI;  they  are  said  to  have  been  iiotictKl  b\- 
Woortwyck  over  a  centurv  ago.  The  external  covering  of  the  cord 
is  a  stratified  epitheliiun,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  distinctly  i-or- 
neous;  sometimes  thon>  are  spai-es  without  cells,  which  Imvc  Ixi'U 
i-eganiwl  as  true  lymph  stomata  {Kiister  auil  also  Tait) ;  the  mid- 
dle layer  is  composed  of  clear  cells,  and  the  basal  layer  of  granular 
cul>oidal  cells;  in  section  the  apj)earances  aix-  ckiscly  mniiiarabli'  to 
those  of  the  embiyonic  epidermis  fi-om  i>arts  where  there  an-  no 
hairs,  and  at  the  time  when  the  homy  layer  Ix-gins  to  ap)>ear.  As 
there  is  no  differentiateil  conm^tive-f issue  layer  iK'neatli  the  cpi- 
thehum,  the  ci)vering  of  the  coiil  is  liest  de-scriU'd  as  endiryonic 
skin.  According  to  current  descriptions  the  cord  is  said  to  l>e  cov- 
ered by  the  anmion.  but  this  is  obviously  an  ermr,  as  shown  by  His' 
oljservations  uikmi  the  divelopment,  and  my  own  uin>n  the  histoli^- 
of  the  cord. 

Tliere  is  usually  to  lie  seen  in  sections  of  the  rord  at  term,  accord- 
ing to  Kiilliker,  79.2,  p.  :i44.  esjiecially  in  sections  from  thcjii-oxiinal 
end  and  middle  i-cgion.  a  small  giiKi])  of  ejiilhelioid  cells,  with  dis- 
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tinct  walls,  irregular  granular  contents,  and  roundcnl  nuclei ;  around 
the  cells.  Fig.  203,  there  is  a  slight  condensation  of  the  connective 
tissue  to  form,  as  it  were,  an  envelope.  This  structure  has  been 
regarded  by  some  writers  as  the  persistent  yolk-stalk,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, by  Alilfeld  (Arch,  fiir  Gifndk.,  VIII.,  303).  Kolliker,  79;2, 
p.  344,  considered  it  to  he  the  remnant  of  the  allantoic  cavity — a  sup- 
position which  my  own  observations  confirm. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PLACENTA. 

For  convenience  the  placenta  may  be  considered  as  an  organ  by 
itself  rather  than  as  a  derivative  of  the  chorion  and  of  the  decidua, 
which  it  must  be  considered  from  a  strictly  morphological  standpoint. 
I  give  as  full  an  account  of  the  human  placenta  as  possible. 

I.  The  Human  Placenta. 

Placenta  at  Full  Term. — The  human  placenta  {Mutterkucheu) 
is  a  disc  of  tissue  to  which  the  umbiliciil  cord  of  the  child  is  attached 
by  its  distal  end.  As  a  result  of  normal  labor  the  amnion  and  cho- 
rion, by  which  the  foetus  in  utero  is  surrounded,  are  ruptured ;  the 
child  is  then  expelled,  but  by  means  of  the  long  umbilical  cord  re- 
mains attached  to  the  uterus ;  after  an  interval  the  placenta  with 
which  the  cord  retains  its  connection  is  loosened  from  the  uterine 
wall  and  expelled,  together  with  the  foetal  envelopes  and  portions  of 
the  decidual  membrane  (uterine  mucosa)  of  the  mother;  the  parts 
thus  thrown  oflf  secondarily  constitute  the  so-called  afterbirth  of 
obstetricians. 

The  placenta  at  full  term,  as  thus  obtained  by  natural  expulsion,  is 
a  moist  mass,  containing  a  great  deal  of  blood,  spongy  in  texture, 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  but  very  variable  in  size,  being 
roughU^  pro]X)rtionate  to  the  bulk  of  the  child ;  usually  oval,  some- 
times round,  but  not  infrequently  irregular  in  shape.  One  surfa(*e 
is  smooth  and  covered  by  a  pellucid  membrane  (the  amnion),  and 
reddish-gray  in  color;  to  this  surface  the  umbilical  cord  is  attached, 
and  it  shows  the  arteries  and  veins  branching  out  irregularly  from 
the  cord  over  the  surface  of  the  placenta.  Fig.  210.  The  opiK)site 
surface  is  rough,  lacerated,  and  is  usually  covered  irregularly  with 
more  or  less  blood,  which  is  often  dark  and  clotted.  When  the  bIcKKl 
is  removed  the  surface  is  seen  to  l)e  crossed  by  a  system  of  grooves 
which  divide  the  placental  tissue  into  irreguhir  aretis,  each  perhaps 
an  inch  or  so  in  diameter:  these  areas  are  called  cotyledons.  The 
placenta  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  millimetres  thick,  but  tliins 
out  rai)idly  at  the  edges,  and  its  tissue  passes  over  without  a  break 
into  thin  f(jetal  membranes,  which  accordingly  spring,  fis  it  were, 
from  the  margin  of  the  placenta. 

When  in  situ  the  placenta  is  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus  by 
its  rough  or  cotyledonar>*  sui'face;  its  smooth,  amniotic  surface  faces 
the  cavity  in  which  the  f«etus  lies. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  gross  apjiearances  of  a  placenta 
dischargeil  at  term  leads  to  the  following  additional  observations: 
The  (*olor  is  a  reddish  or  purplish  gray,  varying  in  tint  according  to 
the  (Condition  of  the  bkxHl,  and  mottled   l)etwe(^n  th(^  divaricating 
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blood-vessels  by  patches  and  networks  of  pale  yellowish  or  flesh  color. 
The  light  pattern  is  produced  by  the  tissue  of  the  villi  shining  through 
the  membrane  of  the  chorion.  These  appearances  are  less  distinct 
when  the  placenta,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  covered  by  the  thin 
amnion.  The  amnion,  however,  is  very  easily  detached  as  far  as 
the  insertion  of  the  umbiUcal  cord,  but  from  the  latter  it  cannot  be 
pulled  off.  The  blood-v^sels  run  out  in  all  directions  from  the  end 
of  the  cord;  each  vessel  produces  a  ridge  upon  the  placental  surface 


Fig.  am.— Plaivutu  ut  full  T.Tm.  rtouhly  Inii-^'ini  liy  Dr.  TI,  V.  yului^y  to  stow  the  Dlslriliutlon 


so  that  its  course  is  readily  followed.     Tlio  iirtcvies  and  veins  are 
more  ea.«ily  distinguishe*!  after  double  injection,  as  is  sluiwn  in  Fig. 

The  two  kinds  of  vessels  do  not  run  together :  the  ai-teries  lie  nearer 
the  surface,  the  veins  deeper;  the  arteries  fork  ropeiitedly,  until  they 
are  reprtwented  only  by  small  branchi.>s  and  fine  ve»sels;'somo  of  the 
small  branches  disapiwar  tjuite  suddenly  by  dipping  down  into  the 
deeper-lying  tissue  in  onler  to  i»nss  nilo  the  villi.  The  veins.  Fig. 
210,  are  considerably  larger  than  the  arteries;  they  branch  in  a  sini- 
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ilar  manner,  but  some  of  the  tnmks  disappear  from  the  surface  more 
abruptly  than  is  the  case  with  the  arteries.  There  is  the  greatest 
possible  variability  in  the  vessels  of  the  jJacenta;  I  have  never  seen 
two  placentae  with  vessels  alike.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  in- 
sertion of  the  cord  is  always  obviously  eccentric;  the  degree  of 
eccentricitv  is  variable  and  is  easilv  seen  to  be  relate<l  to  the  distri- 
bution  of  the  vessels. 

The  insertion  of  the  cord  may  even  ])e  entirely  outside  the  placenta, 
which  yet,  as  B.  S.  Schultze  has  shown,  may  otherwise  be  normally 
developetl.  Such  insertions  are  called  velamentous.  The  usual  type 
is  shown  in  Fig.  '210.  The  arteries  come  down  together  from  the 
cord ;  they  usually,  but  not  always,  anastomose  by  a  short  transverse 
vessel,  which  lies  about  half  an  inch  above  the  surfa(*e  of  the  pla- 
centa; it  could  not  be  shown  in  Fig.  210. 

I  have  never  noticeil  any  arterial  or  venous  anastomoses  on  the 
surface  of  the  placenta.  The  arteries  there  spread  out  in  a  manner 
which  may  te  described  as  roughly  symmetrical.  The  veins  par- 
tially foUows  the  course  of  the  arteries.  When  the  cord  is  inserted 
near  the  margin  the  symmetry  of  the  placental  vessels  is  greater; 
when  the  insertion  is  nearer  the  centre  the  symmetrv  is  less  than  in 
Fig.  210. 

The  reverse  or  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  is  rough  and  divided 
into  numerous  rounded  oval  or  angular  portions  termed  IoIhjs  or  coty- 
ledons,* as  stated  above.  These  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  whole  of  this  surface  consists  of  a  thin, 
soft,  somewhat  leathery  investment  of  decidual  membrane,  which 
dips  down  in  various  parts  to  form  the  grooves  that  sej)arate  the 
cotyledons  from  each  other.  This  layer  is  a  portion  of  the  decidua 
serotina,  which,  as  long  as  the  parts  are  ///  .s////,  constitutes  the 
boundary  between  the  placenta  and  the  muscular  sul)stance  of  the 
uterus,  but  which  at  the  time  of  labor  l)econies  split  asunder,  so  that 
while  a  portion  is  carried  off  along  with  the  jJacenta  and  constitutes 
its  external  membrane,  the  rest  remains  attac^hed  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus.  If  a  placenta  is  cut  through  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
a  si)ongy  mass  containing  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and  b(^unded  by 
two  membranes,  each  less  than  a  millimetre  thick ;  the  up^KT  one  is 
the  chorion  covered  by  the  still  thinner  amnion,  and  greatly  thick- 
ened where  the  vessels  liv^»  in  it;  the  lower  one  is  the  decidual  tissue 
together  with  the  ends  of  the  villi  imljedded  in  it  (r/.  esi)ecially  p. 
17  and  Fig.  211);  it  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  decidua,  the 
other  portion  has  remained  ujxjn  the  uterine  wall.  The  sjjongA'  mass 
is  foimd  ui)on  examination  to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  tufts 
of  fine  ro<ls  of  tissue,  which  are  irregularly  cylindrical  in  shape. 
Further  examination  shows  that  they  are  twigs.  Fig.  1S:J,  with 
rounded  ends  and  springing  from  little  branchlets,  which  in  their 
turn  arise  from  branches,  and  so  on,  until  a  large  main  stem  is 
found,  which  starts  from  the  chorion.  This  branching  system  is 
richly  supplied  with  blood  from  the  fcetal  vessels  on  the  sinface  of 
the  placenta.  The  villi  are  interwoven  so  that  the  twigs  of  one 
branch  are  interlaced  with  those  of  another,  and  apparently  separate 

•  Tlie  division  of  the  plat.'eiita  into  cotyledons  is  not  priuuvry,  but,  on  the  coutrarj  ,  is  not  de- 
▼eloped  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month. 
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twigs  may  grow  together  and  their  vessels  anastomose;  but  on  this 
point  1  tun  unable  to  8{)eak  positively. 

The  villous  twigs  next  the  surface  of  tho  deciilua  [rtlietrate  that 
tissue  a  slight  distanc'e. 

Thy  intervillous  spaces  are  filled,  or  nearly  so,  with  blo<Hl ;  they 
form  a  complex  system  <jf  clmnnels.  The  intervillous  blood,  as  we 
know  from  tho  researches  of  Farre,  Turner,  and  Waldeyer.  is  ma- 
temul.  Farreeays,  in  his  article  in  To<M's"Cycl(ipBe<lia,'"  V.  Huppl,, 
p.  71*1,  in  reference  to  the  placental  I'ceidutiL  "Niimerous  valve- like 
apertures  are  observe<l  upon  all  jKirts  of  the  surface;  they  are  the 
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orificeH  of  tho  veins,  wlmh  hiuc  Wt-n  toin  tt  fn  m  the  nt<rui  \ 
pnilw  (Kissed  into  Jiny  out  of  the  se  after  t  ikmg  an  ol  li  |uc.  direction 
enters  at  ouci'  into  tin  placental  sul)st  uu  Small  arteries  ^l)out 
half  an  incli  in  length  ire  dsoeMr\«h(iL  ol>spt\ed  nnht-ddal  m 
this  hiyer.  After  making  '«,^(lal  sliar]i  spii  d  tnrns  tlie\  likmise 
suddenly  ojx-ii  into  the  placfnti  and  on  p  "Hlie  adds  These 
viinons  iiritices  oeonjiy  thitf  sitiiatKins  The  first  and  most  numer 
<ius  are  S(^tt(?n'd  over  tin  inntr  sidt.  of  thi  gincial  li\ci  of  decidua 
which  eonstitutes  the  upjir  iMiniliiv  jf  the  ])1  it  cnt  i  tlie  second 
form   openings   ujiim   thi    s|l<s  (f  H      d  Tidu  d   pn.)l  nigatnms   or 
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dissepiments  which  separate  the  lobes  (cotyledons)  from  each 
other;  while  the  third  lead  directly  into  the  interrupted  channel 
in  the  margin,  termed  the  circular  sinns."  The  circular  sinus  (Fig. 
211)  is  merely  a  space  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta  which  is  left  com- 
paratively free  from  the  villi.  It  is  not  a  continuous  channel,  but  is 
interrupted  here  and  there.  Surtbequent  writers  have  gone  but  Tittle 
beyond  Farrc's  account,  which  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  most 
recent  Gennan  investigators,  who  accordingly  amiounce  facts  known 
to  Farreas  new  discoveries.  Underthese  circumstances  itseems  no 
more  than  just  to  direct  renewetl  attention  to  Farre'e  masterly  article. 
To  study  the  histology  of  the  placenta  sections  are  best  mode  after 
imliedding  the  organ  in  celloidin.  Fig.  211  rcpi-esents  parts  of  a 
section  of  a  placenta  at  term  from  which  the  amnion  was  removed. 
Fig.  211,  A,  repi-esenta  the  placentiU  margin  magnified  thirteen 
diameters;  E,  a  jjortion  of  the  decidua  near  b  in  A,  but  more  highly 
niagnifie<l.  The  chorion,  C'Ao,  and  decidua,  D,  are  in  immediate 
contact  at  the  left  of  the  figure,  that  is,  outside  tlie  placenta,  though 
remnants  of  a  few  iihorted  villi,  c/,  are  still  plainly  recognizable; 
but  they  are  found  only  close  about  the  placentti.  At  the  margin  of 
the  placenta  and  in  its  neighborhood  the  chorion  and  decidua  are  not 
clearly  delimited,  hut,  on  the  cimtrarj',  the  decidual  cells  find  hen; 
an  opixjrtunity  to  penetrate  the  chi)rionic  membrane.  The  placental 
chorion  exhibits  its  characteristic  stratitication  a  short  distance 
within  the  margin.  I  have  found,  however,  that  the  distinctness  of 
that  stratificatiim  varies  considerably,  not  only  in  different  placenta-, 
but  also  iu  different  parts  of  the  same  phicenta.  The  dcwidua,  J), 
outsidethe  placenta  is 
L     ^      l^  very  thick,  but  at  the 

edge  it  b^ns  to  thin 
.  out,  and,  as  it  {uisses 
over  the   under  side 
of  the  placenta,  rai>- 
idly  becoinesBO  much 
re<luce<l  as  to  bo  even 
less  in  thickness  than 
the     chorion,     Cho. 
The  decidua  is  char- 
'.  acterized   by  an   ini- 
'■       '"  mensc      numix'r     of 
''  -■  large  decidual   cells, 

*  '         t  ^     i,  not    si'attered    alxnit 

j\         .     I    '.^  as   in    Fig.    1(\    but 

;  ^i  ■      -       ■;?  \\.-i  denselvpackeil.   Fit;, 

r       Vi        -r'  ^  ^^  211,  li.  the  «-lls  an^ 

Fm.  212.-  MiwiK-hyiiuii  Tisim-  uf  a  VJihis.  r,,.u.  -  I'luwi.ia  t.f  irregularly    oval     in 

anrr  mmh-imrk  fmiii  nMir  a  capillary.  ."^  , 

somewliat  gratuilar, 
and  have  usually  a  single  nucleus;  a  few  are  larger,  more  gi-mnilar 
and  multinucleate. 

At  the  wlge  of  the  jilacenta  the  chorion  and  decidua  separate; 
where  they  first  jMirt  there  are  verj'  few  villi,  Fig.  •111.  SV,  but  else- 
where the  HM-ni  lietween  them  is  occupied  by  innumerable  branches  of 
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villi,  Fi,  Vi,  with  narrow  spaces  between  for  the  blood ;  the  sections 
of  the  villi  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  they  all  contain  blood-vessels, 
but  only  the  larger  ones  can  be  distinguished  with  the  magnification 
of  Fig.  211,  A,  where  they  have  been  made  as  distinct  as  possible  by 
being  drawn  black.  The  spaces  between  the  villi  have  been  left 
white,  the  blood  which  partially  filled  them  not  being  represented. 

Placenta  in  Situ. — The  placenta  in  its  natural  position  in  the 
uterus  follows  the  curvature  of  the  uterine  walls,  hence  its  free  or 
amniotic  surface  is  slightly  concave,  its  decidual  surface  is  strongly 
convex;  it  is  thickest  in  its  centre  and  thins  out  gradually  toward 
its  edge.  There  is  no  definite  boundary  between  the  portion  of  the 
decidua  serotina  which  is  to  be  torn  off  with  the  placenta,  and  the 
part  which  is  to  remain  in  the  uterus  after  delivery. 

Vertical  sections  through  the  uterus  with  the  placenta  in  place  are 
very  instructive.  Fig.  213  represents  such  a  section  through  a  pla- 
centa of  about  seven  months.  The  thin  amnion,  Am,  clothes  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chorionic  membrane,  Cho;  this  membrane  is 
separated  from  the  decidua,  Z),  by  a  dense  forest  of  villi;  in  the 
younger  specimens  the  distance  between  the  chorion  is  conbiderably 
less  than  the  thickness  of  the  uterine  wall,  Z>,  Mc,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent specimen.  Fig.  213,  it  is  much  greater;  in  younger  stages  the 
villi  are  much  less  numerous,  and  much  smaller  than  in  the  older 
one ;  these  differences  correspond  to  the  growth  of  the  placenta  and 
to  the  changes  in  shape  of  the  chorionic  villi  already  described,  p. 
319.  The  ends  of  some  of  the  viUi  touch  and  are  imbedded  in  the 
decidual  tissue;  these  imbedded  ends  are  without. covering  epithe- 
lium, but  their  connective  tissue  is  immediately  surrounded  by  hyaline 
substance,  which  is  probably  the  degenerated  epithelium.  The  de- 
cidua is  plainly  divided  into  an  upper  compact,  and  a  lower  cavernous 
layer,  see  p.  8.  The  section  passes  through  a  wide  arterial  ves- 
sel, Ve, 

Foetal  Circnlation  of  the  Placenta. — The  following  para- 
graph refers  to  the  placenta  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy ; 
it  is  copied  almost  without  change  from  my  article  on  the  placenta  in 
Buck's  "Ref.  Handb.  Med.  Sci.,"  V.,  69G-G97. 

To  follow  the  course  of  the  foetal  blood-vessels  within  the  placenta, 
the  best  method  is  by  corrosion  injections.  These  may  be  made 
either  with  fusible  metal,  wax,  or  celloidin.  The  first  is  specially 
suited  for  the  study  of  the  large  trunks;  the  latter  for  that  of  the 
smaller  vessels  also.  I  have  a  very  beautiful  celloidin  injection  by 
Dr.  S.  J.  Mixter,  which,  with  others  of  wax  and  metals,  has  sensed 
as  the  basis  of  the  following  description :  The  veins  leave  the  surface 
somewhat  more  abruptly  than  do  the  arteries,  which  gives  off  more 
small  branches  to  the  surface  than  do  the  veins.  Fig.  210.  Both 
kinds  of  vessels  leave  the  surface  by  curving  downward  for  a  shoi-t 
distance  into  the  trunk  of  a  villus;  the  vessels  then  divide,  and 
their  branches  again  take  a  more  horizontal  course;  the  branches 
then  curl  over  downward,  and  after  a  second  short  descent  toward 
the  decidua,  again  send  out  horizontal  branches.  The  result  of  this 
arrangement  is  a  terrace-like  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  vessels ; 
they  approach  the  uterine  side  of  the  placenta  in  this  very  character- 
istic manner.     The  mmiber  of  terraces  is  variable ;  usually  there  are 
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two  or  three,  but  sometimes  there  is  only  one,  or  they  may  number 
four  or  even  five.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  its  terraces  the  main  Teasel 
takes  a  more  neariy  perpendicular  coume,  and  rapidly  subdivides. 
Immediately  after  entering  the  villi,  the  arteries  and  veins  give  oflf 
but  few  capillaries,  but  after  a  short  course  in  the  main  stalk  of  the 
villus  the  vessels  ^ve  rise  to  many  branchlete,  and  gradually  the 
character  of  the  circulation  changes  until  in  the  smallest  villous 
twigs  there  are  capillaries  only.  Fig.  314.  The  vascular  trunks  have 
a  marked  tendency  to  dichotomous  divi- 
sion which  is  maintained  within  the  villi 
to  a  certain  extent ;  the  arterioles  and  vein- 
lets  in  the  mature  placenta  go  from  their 
trunks  at  wide  angles  for  t£e  most  part, 
and  subdivide  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
they  spread  out  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  placenta.    The  vessels  next 


pertlclat  Capillarlvs.     X  lOSdlams. 


the  deqidua  take  a  more  horizontal  trend,  like  the  top  branches  of  a 
wind-swept  tree.  As  the  vessels  run  in  the  villi,  of  course  the  way 
in  which  the  latter  branch  out  determine  the  paths  of  the  former; 
hence,  by  following  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  we  inform  ourselves 
RB  to  the  ramifications  of  the  villi.  Thus  the  horizontal  course  of 
the  ves.sols  on  the  uterine  side  of  the  placenta  corresponds  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  villi  attached  to  tne  uterus  become 
bent  and  adhere  by  their  sides  to  the  decidual  surface. 

The  capillaries  of  the  villi  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and 
on  this  account  have  been  described  as  arteries  or  veins  by  E.  H. 
Weber,  Goodsir,  and  other  writers.  Their  calibre  is  often  sufficient 
for  from  four  to  six  blood-discs  abreast.  They  are  very  variable  in 
diameter,  and  also  peculiar  in  exhibiting  sudden  constrictions  and 
dilatations,  Fig.  314.  In  the  short  bud-like  branches  there  is  often 
only  a  single  capillary  loop,  but  as  the  branch  becomes  larger  the 
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iramFjer  td  Wfpft  increaj^H,  and  tbev  form  anastonioees.  In  branches 
lar^e  enoufdi  Vj  fserre  af«  a  fftem,  ftcme  one  or  two  of  the  Teaeiels  may 
tie  enUkTu^ful,  an  maj  be  seen  in  Fig.  ^14 ;  in  the  branches  large  enough 
V}  airJmit  of  it,  there  are  two  (or  fsometimes  only  one)  longitudinal 
i^tmiTHl  vewtelM,  an  artc^rr  and  rein,  and  a  superficial  network  of 
r«j/iIlarieH,  Fig.  215.  Good»ir  and  other  early  writers  laid  great 
HtrtiHH  tm  the  formation  of  the  capillary  loops,  but  this  feature  is  a 
fiffminou  one  in  ttie  development  of  the  foetal  vascular  system,  as  is 
tt\Hff  the  width  of  the  capillarieH,  In  my  opinion  these  peculiarities 
ar»;  cliaracU*riHtic  rather  of  thefcetns  than  specificaUyof  the  placenta. 
In  wnn*9  of  the  older  writers  (Goodsir,  Farre,  et  al.)  it  is  asserted 
tlmt  the  true  ^^pillary  systems  disappear  toward  the  end  of  gesta- 
tion, I  am  unable  t^>  r:^^nfirm  this,  but  find  instead  that  in  the  slen- 
der t^nrrninal  villi  of  the  placenta  at  term  there  is  often  only  a  single, 
wm\t<\tt\itt^  long,  r^anillary  loop;  the  capillary  is  very  wide,  and  its 
width  is  proUibly  the  reason  of  its  having  been  held' formerly  to  be 
a  vein  or  an  art^.Tj*. 

Maternal  Circulation  of  the  Placenta. — The  course  of  the 
mat«;rnal  bUxxI  in  the  placenta  has  been  the  subject  of  nearly  con- 
Ht;irit  detmt45  for  a  centur}'  past,  and  the  problem  has  received  its 
final  answer  only  within  the  last  few  years.  The  discovery  of 
the  fa^rts  bc^longs  to  w)  many  authors  that  it  seems  not  worth  while 
to  aiUiinfit  to  r-it^)  the  authorities  for  each  detail,  accordingly  I  give 
a  Hunirnary  of  what  is  known,  and  in  an  historical  note  refer  to  the 
prinripnl  investigationH. 

The  arteri<fH  and  veins  bfjth  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  decidual 
Hffrotina,  at  legist  during  the  later  half  of  pregnancy;  concerning  the 
cinrulation  during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy  we  possess  no  positive 
inforiuation,  although  the  fundamental  arrangements  are  presuma- 
bly the  muno.  The  blfKxl,  which  is  poured  out  from  the  arteries, 
cir(ruliit4*H  in  the  intervillous  spaces,  which  act  as  maternal  blood 
eliHnn<*lH. 

Both  arteric^H  and  veins  change  the  character  of  their  walls  as 
thny  i\,\)\}Ti  mc\\  the  Hurf ace  of  the  decidua ;  when  they  enter  the  decidua 
thny  are  nearly  or  quite  without  muscular  walls,  and  can,  therefore, 
1m»  r(H'ogniz(Ml  as  art(»ries  or  veins,  not  by  their  histological  structure, 
but  only  by  their  size  and  their  continuity  with  undoubted  arteries 
and  v««inH  in  the  musc^ularis;  during  their  passiige  through  tl>e  de- 
v\A\\\i  thi'ir  walls  gnidually  become  reduced  to  the  endothelial  layer; 
but  tho  arieri(»H  have,  what  the  veins  do  not  have,  a  thin  clear  layer 
just  outside  thr  (»ndotheliinn ;  this  layer  colors  readily  with  carmine, 
contains  a  f(»w  s<»att<^rcMl  nucrlei,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  degon- 
<«ralion;  it  ceaw^s  In^foro  the  arter>'  actually  reaches  the  surffice. 
The  <MMlothelial  nuclei  of  the  veins  project  distinctly  into  the  lumen 
of  ihn  vosH(»l.  Wald«\yer,  80.1,  33,  summarizes  the  differences  be- 
tw<H»n  tlu^  arteries  and  veins  as  follows:  The  arfer/V^s  are  smaller; 
th<\v  take*  a  spiral  course  and  nm  within  special  columns  of  fibrous 
cHMUMM'tivt*  tissue;  they  make  numerous  turns  within  the  decidua, 
and  H(*  in  the  bnwul  ridgt'is  of  the  membrane;  they  usually  do  not 
bran(*h  but  terminatt*  with  a  single  opening,  which  generally  lies  in 
tlu*  upiHT  or  lat^Tal  jwirt  of  a  decidual  ridge;  the  opening  is  narrow 
and  the  villi  do  not  project  into  it  at  all  or  but  slightly;  the  terminal 
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piece  of  the  artery  is  round  in  cross-section ;  the  artery  in  the  decidua 
has  a  special  layer  outside  the  endothelium,  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  opening.  The  veins  are,  generally  speaking,  wider; 
they  have  no  special  sheaths,  and  do  not  run  in  spiral,  but  in  direct 
courses,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  surface ;  their  openings  lie,  for 
the  most  part,  between  the  ridges  (septa)  and  never  at  the  summits 
of  the  ridges;  from  the  border  vein  {Grenzvene,  Waldeyer)  run  out 
terminal  branches  which  open  on  the  surface  and  are  usually  numer- 
ous ;  the  chorionic  villi  project  into  the  mouths  of  the  veins  and 
reach  down  even  into  the  "  Grenzvenen ;"  the  mouths  of  the  veins 
are  irregularly  shaped,  and  the  veins  themselves  are  irregular  in 
cross-section,  never  circular.  The  position  of  the  vascular  openings 
is  such  that  the  arterial  blood  flows  out  from  the  septa,  while  the 
venous  blood  flows  off  through  the  surface  between  the  septa ;  hence, 
as  pointed  out  by  Bumm,  80.1,  each  cotyledon  represents  a  more 
or  less  distinct  circulatory  region,  the  blood  entering  at  the  sides 
and  leaving  at  the  bottom. 

Historical  Xote, — The  long  prevalent  erroneous  view  that  there 
is  a  direct  communication  between  the  maternal  and  fcetal  circula- 
tions originated  I  believe  with  Haller  ("Elementa  Physiologise," 
VIII.).  It  was  revived  again  by  Flourens,  36.1,  and  though  long 
since  entirely  disproved  is  still  encountered  from  time  to  time.  The 
first  impoilimt  evidence  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  inter- 
villous spaces  was  brought  by  F..  H.  Weber,  whose  investigations 
were  published  in  Hildebrandt's  "  Handbuch  der  Anatomic  des  Men- 
schen,"  4to  Auflage,  IV.,  41>0.  Weber's  doctrine  was  adopted  by 
most  subsequent  investigators.  The  most  important  additions  to  his 
observations  were  made  by  Farro,  68.1,  and  Turner,  73.1,  76.1, 
76.3,  77. 1,  77.2,  88. 1,  until  we  come  to  the  recent  researches  of 
Langhans,  77.1,  82.1,  and  his  pupils,  Nitabuch,  87.1,  Rohr, 
89.1,  etc.;  of  Waldeyer,  87.1,  90.1,  of  Bumm,  90.1,  Minot,  98, 
BlcK»h,  89.1,  and  others,  which  have  finally  settled  the  problem. 
That  the  intervillous  spaces  normally  contain  blood  was  seriously 
questioned  by  Braxton  Hicks,  72.1,  whoso  doubts  were  again 
brought  prominently  forward  by  C.  Ruge,  86.1.  Ruge's  position 
I  wiis  inclined  at  first  to  adopt  (see  Minot,  Anat,  Anzeiger,  II., 
1 U) ,  but  I  have  since  become  entirely  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
Wel)er's  doctrine  as  established  by  Langhans,  Waldeyer,  etc.  A 
thorough  and  very  valuable  critical  review  of  the  whole  subject  is 
giv(*n  by  Waldeyer,  90.1,  upon  whose  citations  this  note  is  based, 
but  I  have  referred  only  to  a  few  of  the  numerous  authorities  quoted 
by  Waldeyer. 

Nutrition  of  the  Foetus. — The  mechanism  of  the  transfer  of 
nourishment  from  the  uterus  to  the  child  is  not  well  understood.  It 
is  evident  that  the  supply  must  come  from  the  maternal  blood  and 
reach  the  fcetus  through  the  veins  of  the  imibilical  cord ;  although 
the  amniotic  fluid  ma}'  be  a  source  of  supply,  {iS  some  have  main- 
tained, yet  at  most  its  role  can  be  only  secondary  and  the  main 
transfer  of  material  must  take  place  through  the  placenta.  Our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  organ  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  discuss  the  old  theory  recently  revived  by  Currie,  of  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  maternal  and  foetal  vessels,  for  we  know 
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positively  that  no  such  communication  exists.     This  theorj'  has  been 

1)ut  forward  a^ain  with  the  modification  that  the  vascular  walls  will 
et  small  solid  particles  through.  Thus  Koubassoflf,  on  the  basis  of 
some  inconclusive  experiments,  sought  to  maintain  that  microbes, 
and  ergo  other  solid  particles,  could  pass  from  mother  to  embryo 
(see  Comptes  Rendus  Acad.  Paris,  t.  CI.,  508-510).  More  care- 
ful tests  by  Marie  Miropolsky  failed  to  confirm  this  (Arch,  de 
Physiol, y  n.  etp.y  1885,  101-108).  A  second  theory,  at  pres- 
ent the  best  accredited,  is  that  of  diffusion,  which  finds  its  chief 
basis  in  the  elaborate  arrangements  found  in  all  placental  types  for 
bringing  the  foetal  and  maternal  blood  into  immediate  proximity. 
A  fA/ra  theory  is  that  Rauber,  79,  who  attributes  the  chief  role  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  embryo  to  the  immigration,  by  way  of  the  pla- 
centa, of  maternal  leucocytes.  A  fourth  theory  attributes  an  active 
part  to  the  utricular  glands,  which  are  suppose<l  to  pour  out  a  nu- 
trient secretion  into  the  intervillous  spaces,  where  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  chorionic  villi.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  form  a  final  judg- 
ment upon  these  theories.  As  we  have  seen,  the  intervillous  spaces 
are  probably  maternal  blood-channels  at  all  periods,  so  that,  from  a 
very  early  stage  on,  the  conditions  for  the  transfer  of  material,  either 
by  a  migration  of  leucocytes  or  by  simple  transfusion,  are  established. 
Rauber's  leucocyte  theory  has  not  commended  itself  to  me,  and  I 
incline  to  accept  the  transfusion  theory.  That  the  uterine  milk 
exists  in  man  has  not  been  proven,  and  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
secretion  is  not  compatible  with  the  degeneration  of  the  glandular 
epithelium  observed  by  Minot,  see  p.  10. 

II.  Theory  of  the  Placenta.* 

Attachment  of  the  Embryo. — That  the  rabbit  embryo  is  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  uterus  by  a  thickened  region  (area  pla- 
centalis)  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  germinative  area  was  first  shown  by 
Van  Beneden  and  Julin,  84. 1 ;  this  discovery  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  Minot,  98,  Masius,  89.1,  Duval,  89.1,  and  others.  That 
a  similar  method  of  attachment  exists  in  other  mammals  has  been 
shown  by  Strahl,  89. 1,  4,  90. 1 ;  in  the  dog  it  has  been  recorded  by 
G.  Heinricius,  89.1.  In  all  these  cases  the  thickened  ectoderm  is 
found  to  be  closely  adherent  to  the  uterine  surface,  upon  which  it  is 
apt  to  remain  when  the  ovum  is  forcibly  removed ;  it  fits  exactly  to 
the  surface  of  the  maternal  epithelium ;  there  is  no  visible  layer  of 
cement,  and  we  do  not  know  how  the  adJierence  is  made  so  close. 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  the  primitive  form  of  attachment, 
and  that  therefore  the  evolution  of  the  placenta  be^an  with  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  ectoderm  of  the  area  placentalis. 

There  is  another  type  of  attachment  found  in  the  hedgehog  and 
in.  rodent  ova  with  inversion  of  the  germ-layers,  characterized  by 
the  ovimci  being  so  closely  invested  by  the  uterine  mucosa  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ovum  comes  in  contact  with  the  maternal  tis- 
ues  (see  E.  Selenka,  84,1,  and  Hubrecht's  superb  monograph  on  the 
placenta  of  the  hedgehog,  89. 1). 

*  Kefereuce  is  made  especially  to  tiie  true  chorionic  placenta. 
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Degeneration  of  Uterine  Tissues. — Over  the  region  of  the 
placental  attachment,  which  varies  in  different  animals  as  to  position, 
there  occurs  an  extensive  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  uterine 
mucosa,  affecting  both  the  covering  epithelium,  the  glands,  and  the 
connective  tissue.  The  degeneration  takes  place  most  rapidly  in  the 
epithelium  and  glands,  while  the  connective  tissue  undergoes  an  exten- 
sive hypertrophic  metamorphosis,  usually  in  the  form  of  the  develop- 
ment of  decidual  cells,  before  the  degenerative  change  acquires  the 
upper  hand.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  degenerative  changes  have 
become  known  for  various  types  by  investigations  published  since 
1888,  several  of  which  appeared  during  1889  (Minot,  89,  98,  Masius, 
89.1,  Heinricius,  89.1,  Duval,  89.1,  Hubrecht,  89.1,  Strahl, 
89.1,  4,  etc.),  and  represent  simultaneous  and  independent  re- 
searches. In  view  of  what  we  now  know  it  must  be  considered 
probable  that  in  all  placental  mammals,  or  at  least  in  the  orders  of  the 
unguiculate  series,  the  uterine  degeneration  is  an  invariable  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  placenta. 

The  form  of  degeneration  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  greatly.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  decidua  in  man  and  in  the  rabbit. 
Other  modifications  occur  in  the  dog,  the  heilgehog,  the  mole,  and 
doubtless  in  other  animals. 

The  result  of  the  degeneration  is:  firsts  to  bring  the  chorionic 
ectoderm  of  the  embryo  into  direct  contact  with  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  mucosa  uteri  in  consequence  of  the  degeneration  an<i  resorp- 
tion of  the  epithelium,  including  the  glands;  second^  to  allow  the 
maternal  vessels  by  simple  expansion  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
foetal  chorion.  In  the  nxients  the  degeneration  goes  so  far  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  chorion  that  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  maternal  tis- 
sue disappears,  leaving  the  maternal  blood  to  bathe  the  surface  of 
the  chorion,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  of  the  chorionic  villi.  It  is 
probable  that  similar  changes  take  place  in  man,  but  in  the  earliest 
stages  yet  studied  they  appear  to  have  been  already  comi)leted,  so 
that  in  the  region  of  the  villi  the  maternal  tissues  have  completely 
disappeared,  unless  the  endothelial  layer  described  by  Keil)el  be  ma- 
ternal, 7;..v.,  p.  322.  Heinricius  has  maintained  that  in  the  dog  jiart 
of  the  ghmdular  epitheliimi  remains. 

Outgrowth  of  Chorionic  Villi. — These  are  restricted  at  firet 
to  the  small  placental  area,  but  as  that  area  may  itself  grow  and 
take  up  more  and  more  of  the  chorion,  we  get  various  modifications 
of  the  villous  area.  The  more  primitive  types  preserve  the  discoidal 
plan,  illustrated  by  the  rabbit ;  in  other  cases  the  placental  or  villous 
area  expands  until  it  forms  a  belt  or  zone  around  th.e  ovum  (camiv- 
ora) ;  but  the  development  in  the  dog  shows  that  the  discoidal  form 
is  the  earlier,  and  changes  into  the  zonar}'^ ;  in  man  the  placental  area 
spreads  over  the  whole  chorion. 

The  villi  appear  to  arise  iis  outgrowths  of  the  ectoderm  only ;  after 
the  outgrowths  have  attained  a  certain  size  the  mesoderm  of  the 
chorion  grows  into  them.  The  villi  grow  into  the  maternal  tissues, 
and  acquire  great  length  and  numerous  branches,  by  which  their 
form  ]>ecomes  extremely  complicated.  Their  form  is  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  various  orders ;  it  is  known  exactly  only  in  man,  but 
is  certainly  very  different  in  various  animals. 
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The  villi  occupy  only  a  part  of  the  mucosa,  there  being  always  a 
considerable  layer  of  decidual  membrane  left  between  the  end  of  the 
villi  and  the  muscularis. 

The  villi,  as  here  described,  consist  of  a  core  of  mesoderm  covered 
by  foetal  ectoderm,  and  are  essentially  different  from  the  ectodermal 
outgrowths  assumed  by  Duval  *  to  exist  in  the  rabbit. 

union  of  the  Allantois  with  the  Chorion. — We  know  two 
principal  modifications  of  the  union  of  the  allantois  with  the  cho- 
rion :  1.  The  allantois  joins  the  chorion  early,  and  serves  as  the  stalk, 
connecting  the  embryo  with  chorion ;  in  this  type  the  allantois  brings 
the  blood-vessels  to  the  chorion  and  the  vessels  then  nimify  over  the 
chorion  itself,  which  has  therefore  its  own  circulation,  though  de- 
pendent upon  the  allantois;  this  modification  is  characteristic  of  the 
unguiculate  series  of  manmials.  2.  The  allantois  grows  out  into  a 
large  vesicle,  which  has  for  some  time  no  connection  with  the  chorion 
but  maintains  a  well-developed  circulation  of  its  own ;  its  expansion 
brings  it  ultimately  into  contact  with  the  chorion,  and  its  outer  or 
mesodermic  layer  grows  together  with  the  inner  or  mesodermic  layer 
of  the  chorion  (Bonnet,  89. 1)  which  thus  becomes  indirectly  vascu- 
larized ;  this  modification  is  characteristic  of  the  ungulate  series  of 
mammals.  How  far  other  modifications,  distinct  from  these,  may 
exist,  we  cannot  say  at  present. 

We  have  then  two  types :  1 ,  the  chorion  has  its  own  vessels  (un- 
guiculates) ;  2,  the  chorion  acquires  vessels  by  growing  together  with 
the  vascular  walls  of  the  allantoic  vesicle  (ungiilates) . 

In  both  cases  the  chorion  is  the  part  of  the  foetus  and  the  only 
part  in  direct  contact  with  the  uterine  wall,  and  therefore  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  essential  part  of  the  foetal  placenta.  In  unguiculates 
the  chorion,  after  it  receives  its  blood-vessels,  has  its  own  blood  sup- 

fly  and  circulation,  and  therefore  suffices  to  develop  the  placenta, 
n  ungulates  the  circulation  is  entirely  allantoic,  and  the  walls  of 
the  allantois  are  essential  to  maintain  the  fcetal  circulation  of  the 
placenta;  the  chorion,  therefore,  does  not  suffice  to  develop  the  fw- 
tal  placenta.  While  we  recognize  that  the  chorion  is  always  the 
means  of  union  between  the  mother  and  the  offspring,  we  may  con- 
veniently distinguish  the  unguiculate  type  as  having  a  true  c/?o- 
riouic placenta^  and  the  ungulate  type  iis  having  an  allantoic  pla- 
ceuta. 
Evolution  of  the  Placenta. — As  regards  the  evolution  of  the 

f>lacenta,  our  conceptions  are  still  very  obscure.  The  oj)inion  was 
ong,  and  perhaps  still  is,  generally  prevalent  that  the  placenta  is 
primarily  an  organ  of  the  allantois.  This  notion  was  one  of  those 
theories  which  sometimes  become  current  without  ever  having  been 
supporteil  by  adequate  proof,  and  are  repeated  until  tradition  has 
rendered  them  venerable  and  age  gives  them  a  dignit}'  their  worth  d<K»s 
not  entitle  them  to.  The  principal  support  of  this  theor}"  was  de- 
rived from  the  ftict  that  the  albmtois  is  connectcnl  with  tln^  j)lacontal 
circulation.  Balfour  in  18S1  (•*  Works,"  I.,  743)  sought  to  uKxlify 
this  view  by  attributing  importance  to  the  relations  of  the*  yolk-sac, 
which  he  l)elieved  to  be  the  means  of  maintaining  the  circulation. 


♦  ErroupouKly.  us  I  believe. 
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In  his  "Comparative  Embryology,"  II.,  249,  Balfour  reprints  most 
of  the  article  cited.  Minot,  98,  433,  laid  stress  upon  the  role  of  the 
chorion  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  placenta  is  necessarily  always  a 
product  of  the  chorion,  and  further  upon  the  fact  that  the  allantois 
in  man  is  permanently  (and  in  the  rabbit  primarily)  merely  a  stalk  of 
connection  between  the  embryo  and  the  chorion.  The  investigations 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  which  have  been  recently  published  seem 
to  me  to  greatly  strengthen  my  view.  It  is  by  the  chorion  that  the 
ovum  is  attached,  except  in  certain  rodents  in  which  the  development 
has  obviously  been  modified.  It  is  from  the  chorion  that  the  foetal 
villi  grow  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  yolk-sac  is 
primitively  a  product  of  the  splanchnopleure  and  distinct  from  the 
somatopleuric  chorion;  the  failure  of  the  mesoderm  and  ccelom  to 
spread  completely  over  the  yolk  (entoderm  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle) 
in  certain  mammals  does  not  alter  the  fundamental  relations.  It  is 
true  that  in  certain  marsupials  the  chorion  is  very  imperfectly  sep- 
arated from  the  yolk-sac,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  represents 
an  ancestral  stage  of  the  mammalia ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probably 
a  purely  marsupial  modification.  I  am  therefore  unable  to  recog- 
nize any  reason  for  connecting  the  evolution  of  the  placenta  with  the 
yolk-sac  or  vitelline  circulation.  The  role  of  the  allantois  is  second- 
ary ;  it  serves  as  a  medium  of  blood  supply,  either,  as  we  have  seen, 
as  a  carrier  of  vascular  trunks  to  supply  the  circulation  of  the  cho- 
rion (unguiculates)  or  bringing  its  own  circulation  into  play  by 
growing  together  with  a  non- vascular  chorion. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  unguiculate  or  the  ungulate 
type  of  placenta  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  primitive.  At  first 
thought  the  resemblance  of  the  foetal  envelopes  of  ungulates  to  those 
of  Sauropsida  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  allantoic  placenta  must  be 
the  more  primitive;  the  resemblance  referred  to  consists  in  the  early 
complete  separation  of  the  chorion  (serosa)  from  the  other  parts  and 
in  the  development  of  the  allantois  as  a  large  free  vesicle.  But  the 
ungulates  are  highly  modified  mammals  not  related  closely  to  the 
lower  placentalia,  while  the  unguiculates  do  merge  into  a  generalized 
mammalian  type.  When  we  consider  further  that  the  lower  un- 
guiculates show  the  typical  chorionic  placenta  in  its  full  perfection, 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  this  is  the  nearer  type  to  the 
ancestral.  In  fact,  the  placenta  appears  in  animals  with  the  chori- 
onic type  of  the  organ  before  the  allantois  becomes  free,  and  the 
great  size  of  the  allantoic  blood-vessels  is  connected  primitively,  not 
with  the  allantois,  but  with  the  already  important  chorionic  circula- 
tion; the  placenta  is  hero  interpolated  in  the  ontogeny  before  the 
specialization  of  the  allantois,  which  functions  as  the  vascular  path- 
way between  the  chorion  and  embryo,  both  primitively  and  perma- 
nently. The  enlargement  of  the  allantois  in  ungulate  mammals  is 
a  supervening  change,  effected  perhaps  by  an  atavistic  recurrence  to 
reptilian  ontogeny. 

Ryder,  87.6,  has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  zonary  placenta  is 
older  than  the  discoidal,  but  Minot,  98,  434,  has  shown  that  this 
view  is  untenable. 

The  degenerative  changes  in  the  uterus  occur,  so  far  at  present 
kno^^^l,  only  in  connection  with  the  chorionic  placenta ;  in  the  un- 
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gulates  the  uterine  mucosa  is  modified  in  structure  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  placenta,  but  the  modifications  are  not 
known  to  be  degenerative;  hence  in  the  allantoic  placenta  the  ma- 
ternal blood  flows  in  maternal  blood-vessels,  and  it  is  always  sepa- 
rated by  maternal  connective  tissue  and  epithelium  from  the  chorion. 

Theory  of  the  Placenta. — According  to  the  views  explained 
in  the  preceding  pages,  I  hold  the  placenta  to  be  an  organ  of  the 
chorion;  that  primitively  the  chorion  had  its  own  circulation,  and 
formed  the  discoidal  placenta  by  developing  villi  which  grew  down 
into  the  degenerating  uterine  mucosa;  by  the  degeneration  of  the 
maternal  tissues  the  maternal  blood  is  brought  closer  to  the  villi,  and 
the  degeneration  may  go  so  far  that  all  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  be- 
tween the  villi  disappears ;  a  layer  of  the  mucosa  is  preserved  between 
the  ends  of  the  villi  and  the  muscularis  uteri  to  form  the  so-called 
decidua;  the  placenta  receives  its  foetal  blood  by  the  means  of  large 
vessels  running  in  the  mesoderm  of  the  allantois.  From  this  dis- 
coidal chorionic  placenta  the  zonary  placenta  of  camivora,  the  diffuse 
placenta  of  the  lower  primates,  and  the  metadiscoidal  placenta  of 
man  have  been  evolved. 

A  second  type  of  placenta,  perhaps  evolved  from  the  first,  is  found 
in  ungulates,  and  is  characterized  by  a  vascular  allantoic  vesicle 
uniting  with  a  non- vascular  chorion  to  form  the  foetal  placenta,  and 
by  the  absence  of  degeneration  in  the  maternal  tissue.  This  type  is 
the  allantoic  placenta,  which  offers  many  interesting  modifications. 


PART  V. 


THE    FOETUS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GROWTH  AND  EXTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  EMBRYO 

AND  FCETUS. 

The  two  sections  following  on  the  growth  of  the  foetus  and  the 
weight  at  birth  are  taken  from  my  article  on  "  Growth  "  in  Buck's 
"Reference  Handb.  Med.  Sci.,"  III.,  394.  A  more  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  can,  however,  be  gathered  from  the 
figures  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

Growth  of  the  Fcetus. — The  difficult}^  of  determining  the  age 
of  the  human  foetus  and  of  obtaining  specimens  certainly  fresh  and 
normal  has  prevented  our  having  any  definite  information  on  this 
subject.  Preyer  has  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  length  of 
the  human  embryo  in  centimetres : 


Lunar  Month. 

Toldt. 

Hennifc. 

Hecker. 

(300  obs.) 

Cl(X>o]j«.) 

First. 

1.5  (1.8) 

0.75 

Second, 

8.5 

4.0 

Third. 

7.0 

8.4 

4  to    9 

Fourth, 

12.0 

16.2 

10  to  17 

Fifth. 

20.0 

27. 5 

18  to  27 

Sixth, 

80.0 

35. 25 

28  to  34 

Seventh, 

a5.o 

40. 25 

85  to  38 

Eighth, 

40.0 

44.8 

39  to  41 

Ninth, 

45.0 

47.2 

42  to  44 

Tenth. 

50.0 

(49. 0) 

45  to  47 

If  the  absolute  length  at  the  end  of  eacli  month  is  divided  by  the 
increase  during  that  month  we  obtain  what  Preyer  calls  the  relative 
growth.  Hennig's  figures  give  the  following  relative  growth  for 
each  month:  First,  1,000;  second,  0.812;  third,  0.52:J;  fourth, 
0.41i>;  fifth,  0.410;  sixth,  0.219;  seventh,  0.124;  eighth,  0.01)3; 
ninth,  0.00'J;  tenth,  O.o;37.  All  the  above  data  ai-e  obviously  inexact. 
Toldt's  are  evidently  cooked  up  and  not  derived  from  ol)servation, 
nor  do  the  lengths  mean  the  same  thing,  for  of  the  early  stages  the 
head  and  trunk  only  were  measure<l ;  of  the  later  stages  the  head, 
trunk,  and  legs.  A  falser  and  more  misleading  device  for  studying 
growth  has  never  been  put  in  practice.  The  foetus,  t(K>,  l)eing 
spirally  coiled  in  early  stages  cannot  have  its  length  determined 
accurately.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  alwaj's  determine  the  weight. 
The  growth  of  the  foetus  in  weight  has  }x}en  most  inadequately  stud- 
ied, although  the  weight  is  the  r>/ J?/ available  measure  of  the  growth 
of  the  foetus  as  a  whole.  Hecker's  data  are  perhaps  the  best.  The 
weights  are  in  grammes : 
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Month. 

Maximum.                          Minimum. 

Third, 

20                                    5 

Fourth, 

120                                10 

Fifth, 

600                                75 

Sixth, 

1,280                              875 

Seventh, 

2,250                              780 

Eighth, 

2,488                           1,093 

Ninth, 

2,906                           1,500 

Tenth, 

1.562 

Average. 

11 

57 

284 

684 

1,218 

1,569 

1,971 


The  range  of  the  maxima  and  the  minima  suggests  that  errors  in 
the  determination  of  the  ages  may  have  occurred — such  errors  of  a 
month  are  not  rare  with  obstetricians. 

Appended  here  are  Hecker's  data  as  to  the  weight  of  the  placenta 
in  grammes,  and  the  length  of  the  umbilical  cord  in  centimetres : 


Month. 

No.  of  obs. 

Placenta. 

Cord 

Third, 

8 

86 

7 

Fourth, 

17 

80 

19 

Fifth, 

24 

178 

31 

Sixth, 

14 

278 

37 

Seventh, 

19 

874 

42 

Eighth, 

32 

451 

46 

Ninth, 

45 

461 

47 

Tenth, 

62 

481 

51 

2.  Weight  of  the  New-Born  Child, — It  is  subject  to  very  consider- 
able variations.  For  middle  Europe  the  average  may  be  held  to  be 
about  3,340  grammes  for  boys,  3,190  for  girls,  the  latter  being  some- 
what lighter.  The  variations  are  very  great,  ranging  from  1,000  to 
5,000  grammes.  For  instance,  the  following  table  is  given  by  Pfann- 
kuch,  who  unfortunately  jumbles  the  two  sexes  together : 


Kilos. 

Ol>8. 

Kilos. 

ObR, 

1.50  to  2.00 

23 

3. 00  to  3. 25 

150 

2. 00  to  2. 25 

36 

3.25  to  8.50 

115 

2.25  to  2.50 

52 

3  50  to  3.75 

79 

2. 50  to  2. 75 

90 

3.75  to  4.00 

46 

2. 75  to  3. 00 

110 

4.00  to  4.50 

13 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  maximum  number  of  cases  (150)  falls 
between  3.00  and  3.25  kilos.,  and  that  the  further  the  weight  is 
removed  on  either  side,  above  or  below  from  this  mean,  the  fewer 
are  the  cases.  ThQ  tables  by  other  authors  show  the  same  general 
results,  with  usually  slight  differences  in  the  quantitative  values. 
For  the  most  part  these  tables  cannot  be  combined  with  one  another, 
for  they  nearly  all  fail  to  fulfil  some  obvious  requirement  of  good 
statistics;  indeed,  amateur  statistics  are  generally  provoking  to  the 
expert.  It  is,  therefore,  not  desirable  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
recorded  data.  As  an  example  of  statistics  at  once  valuable  and 
grossly  defective,  the  following  table  is  given  after  Siebold.  The 
author  gives  the  weights  in  pounds,  but  has  neglected  to  say,  as  is 
necessary' in  Germany,  what  kind  of  pounds,  hence  the  metric  equiva- 
lents cannot  be  calculated.  Moreover  the  number  of  cases  weighing 
even  pounds  and  half-pounds  is  far  in  excess  of  those  weighing 
pounds  and  one-fourth  or  three-fourths,  which  shows  inaccnrato 
weighing,  of  course.  To  correct  this  the  (piarter-iKJund  groups  of 
original  table  are  condensed  into  half-|)Ound  groups : 
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Weight  in  lbs. 

Boys. 

OirlK. 

4.0  to  4.5 

4 

10 

4.5  to  5.0 

19 

24 

5.0  to  5.5 

44 

58 

5.5  to  6.0 

172 

195 

6.0  to  6.5 

220 

285 

6.5  to  7.0 

858 

858 

7.0  to  7.5 

286 

240 

Weight  in  lbs. 

Boys. 

Girl& 

7.5  to    8.0 

286 

200 

8.0  to    8.5 

101 

44 

8.5  to    9.0 

79 

42 

9.0  to    9.5 

15 

14 

9.5  to  10.0 

7 

2 

10.0  to  10.5 

1 

10.5  to  11.0 

1 

The  extremes  recorded  in  medical  literature  are  very  far  apart, 
and  statements  of  excessively  large  size  are  by  no  means  rare,  but 
can  be  received  with  incredulity  only,  as,  for  instance,  the  case  re- 
ported of  a  still-bom  child  weighing  8,250  gms.  {Berlin,  klin. 
Wochenschr,^  1878,  No.  14)  I  Vierordt  gives  as  the  accredited 
extremes  717  gms.  (Riter),  and  6,123  gms.  (Wright.) 

The  factors  which  determine  the  weight  at  birth  are  very  obscure. 
It  is,  of  course,  safe  to  say  vaguely  that  it  depends  on  the  nutrition 
of  the  foetus ;  it  is  probable  that  individual  differences  in  the  rate  of 
growth  exist  before  as  well  as  after  birth,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
length  of  gestation  is  the  most  influential  single  factor,  to  judge 
from  my  own  experiments  on  the  growth  of  mammals. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  variations  in  the  weight  of  the 
child  depend  upon  various  maternal  circumstances.  . 

First,  It  is  correlated  with  the  age  of  the  mother,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  giving  the  weight  of  the  children  in  grammes 
according  to  three  observers : 


Age  of  mothw. 

Ingersley. 

15  to  19  years 

8,241 

20  to  24      " 

8.299 

25  to  29      " 

8,342 

30  to  84      " 

8,875 

85  to  39      " 

8,428 

40  to  44      • 

8,326 

Fassbender. 

8,271 
3.240 
3.388 
3,367 

j  3, 292 


I 


s 


Petersson. 
8,451 
3,485 
3, 591 
4,062 
3,591 
3,676 


From  such  tables  we  learn  that  very  young  mothers  have  the 
smallest  children,  and  those  of  about  thirty-five  years  the  heaviest. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  tables  do  not  show  the  correlation 
by  single  years  and  also  the  number  of  observations. 

Second,  The  weight  of  the  child  increases  with  the  weight  (Gass- 
ner)  and  length  (Frankenhauser)  of  the  mother.  Qassner  states 
that  the  weight  of  the  child  is  to  that  of  the  mother  as  1  to  19.13,  or 
5.23  per  cent  of  the  maternal  weight.  Frankenhauser  states  that 
if  the  height  of  the  mother  is  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  the  child 
weighs  6  lb.  15  oz. ;  if  it  is  4  feet  G  inches  to  4  feet  11  inches,  the 
child  weighs  G  lbs.  25  oz. ;  if  it  is  more  than  4  feet  11  inches,  the 
child  weighs  7  lb.  3  oz. 

Th  ircl.  The  weight  of  the  child  increases  according  to  the  number 
of  previous  pregnancies,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table : 

Number  of  pregnancies. 

One, 

Two, 

Three, 

Four, 

Five, 

Six, 


Hecker. 

Ingersley. 

(Grms.) 

(Grms.) 

8.201 

8,254 

3,380 

8,891 

8,353 

8,400 

8,860 

8,424 

8,412 

8,500 

8,858 
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Here  again  we  encounter  faulty  statistics,  for  it  is  not  shown  that 
we  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  age,  for  the  conclusion 
claimed  cannot  be  established  until  it  is  proved  that  primiparse  have 
smaller  children  than  multipane  of  the  same  age. 

Fourth,  Negri  has  maintained  {Annali  di  Obstetrica^  1885)  that 
the  compilation  of  three  hundred  and  thirty -three  observations  show 
that  the  children  of  women  whose  first  menstruation  is  early  are 
larger  than  the  children  of  those  whose  first  menstruation  is  late. 

Fifth  and  Sixth,  The  influence  of  race  and  climate,  which  have 
not  yet  been  subjected  to  any  proper  exact  study. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  all  these 
influences  produce  their  effect  principally  by  prolonging  or  abbrevi- 
ating the  period  of  gestation.  In  other  words,  the  variations  in  the 
weight  of  children  at  birth  are  to  be  referred  immediately  to  two 
principal  causes:  1,  Differences  in  the  age  at  birth;  2,  individual 
differences  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  utero. 

Measuring  the  Length  of  Embryos. — Owing  to  many 
changes  in  the  curvatures  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  human  em- 
bryo it  is  impracticable  to  employ  any  one  system  of  measurement, 
to  obtain  comparable  results  for  all  ages.  On  this  account  I  have 
adopted  the  system  of  giving  in  all  cases  the  greatest  length  along 
a  straight  line,  the  embryo  being  measured  in  its  natural  attitude — 
excluding,  however,  the  limbs  from  the  measurement. 

His  adopts  for  embryos  of  four  to  ten  weeks  what  he  calls  the 
Nackeuldnge  ('*  Anat.  menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  II.,  5)  or  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  nock  bend  to  the  caudal  l>end, 
but  as  this  cannot  be  measured  accurately  in  later  stages  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  give  up  this  measure.  Hence  it  results  that  the 
length  of  an  embrj'o  as  given  by  His  is  often  different  from  that 
given  in  this  work. 

Embryos  ot  Known  Ages. — As  already  pointed  out,  we  have  to 
reckon  from  tho  last  day  of  the  menstrual  period  as  the  date  of 
conception,  but  this  date  is  never  quite  certain,  hence  there  is 
always  some  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  every  embryo.  We  owe  to  Pro- 
fessor His  most  of  our  information  in  regard  to  the  form  and  size  of 
the  embrj'o  at  successive  ages  during  the  first  two  months,  see  his 
**  Anatomio  menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  II.,  1882,  especially  pp.  25 
and  T2,  also  Heft  I.,  lOr,,  Heft  III.,  236-254,  and  Taf.  X.,  which 
gives  figures  at  a  uniform  scale  of  twenty-five  embryos  of  the  first 
two  months. 

The  development  of  the  embryo  during  the  first  three  wci^ks  has 
already  been  described  and  illustrated.  Up  to  the  end  of  tlio  ninth 
week  the  form  and  size  of  the  embryo  undergo  a  correlated  develop- 
ment, so  that  generally  an  embryo,  at  a  given  stage  of  development 
in  form,  will  agree  with  its  fellows  in  size;  but  to  this  rule  there 
are  not  infrequent  exceptions,  and  sometimes  an  embryo  is  found 
much  larger  than  others  at  the  same  stage  (His,  /.c.  Heft  III.,  240). 
Moreover  the  variability  of  embryos  is  very  great,  for  in  si>ecimons 
otherwise  alike  we  find  this  or  that  organ  retiirded  (n*  advancinl  in 
development,  as  compared  with  the  embryo  as  a  whole.  Neverth(^- 
less  it  is  possible  with  the  information  at  present  at  command  to 
determine  the  age  of  an  embryo  within  two  days  plus  or  minus  up 
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to  the  end  of  the  ninth  week.  For  the  development  during  the  third 
month  we  possess  as  yet  no  satisfactory  information,  hut  emhryos 
three  months  old  are  quite  frequently  obtained,  and  my  own  collec- 
tion gives  a  good  series  of  specimens  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  month. 

Twenty-three  Days. — The  first  figure  I  give  is  that  of  His'  em- 
bryo «,  Fig.  31G, described  by  him  in  his  "Anat.  menschl.  Enibry- 
onen,"  Heft  I.,  100-115.  The  specimen  was  from  a  chorionic  vesicle 
meaeui-ing  2.5  by  i.O  cm. ;  the  greatest  length  of  the  embryo  was  4 
mm.,  measured  from  the  end  of  the  hind  brain  iv,  to  the  four 
teenth  segment  of  the  rump.  It  lay  with  its  left  side  against  the 
chorion,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  short  allantoic  stalk  the 
yolk-sac  measured  2.7  by  3.0  mm  and  had  a  short  pedicle  His 
stat«B  that  the  probable  age  of  the  specimen  \ias  twenty  three  da^s 
and  apparently  bases  the  deter- 
mination upon  comparison  with 
slightly  younger  and  older  me- 
cimens  of  known  age.  The 
shape  of  tlie  embrj'o  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Fig.  180,  p. 
307,  owing  to  the  whole  body 
having  become  rolled  up,  so  that 
tho  dorsal  outline  describes  more 
than  a  complete  circle ;  the  body 
has  a  marked  spiral  twist,  the 
head  being  bent  to  the  right, 
the  tail  to  the  left;  the  bending 
of  the  body  is  specially  marked 
at  the  region  of  the  mitl-brain 

(head-bend)  and  at  the  posterior  ____ 

limit  of  the  hind-brain  {neck-  fio,  hb  — ma' Embrjo -.  ak?  p' 

yiend,  Nackenkrihiuamig).  Tlie  thn*i>ay».   x.iK«.t.o5i 

primitive  segments  show  externally;  the  anlages  of  both  pairs  of 
limbs  have  appeared  as  oulgro^vtha  of  the  so-called  Wolffian  ridge, 
hut  the  leg  is  less  developed  than  the  arm.  In  the  region  of  the 
head  the  divisions  of  the  cerebral  vesicles  can  be  recomized.  The 
optic  vesicles  are  indicated  by  small  protuberances.  The  oval  oto- 
cyst  fies  about  at  the  level  of  the  second  gill-cleft.  The  cephalic 
Itorder  of  the  mouth  lias  become  ridge-like;  the  dorsal  end  of  the 
ridge  joins  the  dorsal  end  of  first  visceral  arch,  which  is  known 
a.s  the  mandibular  arch;  the  ri<lgo  on  the  cephalic  side  is  known  as 
the  maxillary  process.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  gill-arches 
Jire  distinct  and  I>ehind  each  tlie  imiierforate  gill-cleft  can  be  distin- 
guished, but  the  fifth  arch  is  indistinct.  The  heart  forms  a  marked 
Iin itubt'rance,  the  bulbus  aortie  showing  most  on  the  left  side.  Fig. 
'Wi,  and  the  vyntiicles  on  the  right. 

An  embryo  of  C.  Rabl's.  vorj'  similar  to  His'  «,  just  descril>ed,  is 
figured  by  O.  Hertwig,  "Entwickelungsges.,"  3te  Aufl.,  Fig.  137. 

His  jM)ints  out  that  the  embrj-os  numbered  by  him  XXVI..  (D  2), 
LVI.,  (\V),  and  LA'II.,  (R),  are  very  near  the  one  just  described. 
though  a  little  older.  In  the  same  group  belongs  the  embryo  of 
Cost*',  47.1,  PI.  11.,  Fig.  5,  of  which  the  age  was  determined  at 
twenty  to  twenty-five  days ;  also  Thompson's  fourth  embryo,  figured 
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and  dencribed  by  Kulliker,  "EiitwickelungH^os.."  p.  311,  Fifj.  "i'M; 
alao  that  described  by  Hoiisen,  77.1,  mid  finiilly  Ecker's  specimen, 
80.1.  Of  all  these  Conte's  most  desorvea  attention  on  jicoyunt  of 
ttie  superb  manner  in  which  it  has  iH-eii  figured.  Concerning  His' 
embryo  R,  Bome  data  alwnt  thf  cfflom  have  been  given  by  His,  81.1, 
311. 

Twenty-fire  Days. — Einbiycw  of  thin  age  are  extn'mely  rare.     Fnl 
has  given   a  fiill   but  not  wholly   «atiafact<iry   dewription,    84.2, 
of  an  enibrj'o  presumably 
of  this  age,    though  no 
datii  were  obtaine<l  in  re- 

fanl  to  it.  The  embryo, 
'ig.  'ill,  as  coini)are<l 
with  that  at  twenty-three 
days,  has  gi-own  rapidly; 
its  greatest  length  is 
hSi  mm.;  itH  form  ha» 
clianged  by  tlio  body  hav- 
ing iNirtially  unrolled, 
but  tne  head-bend  and 
neck-ljendreniiiiniindai-e 
more  prominent  than  bt> 
fore,  <iwing  to  the  embryo 
as  a  whole  being  less 
curved.  The  region  of 
the  foif-br.iiii  is  brought 
elo^e  to  the  heart,  the 
hejwl  being  still  bout  to 
the  right;  the  liml)s  are 
a  little  larger  and  thei-e 
is  a  well  develnjH-d,  dis- 
tinct tail.  The  other  prin- 
(.■i|iid  change  is  that  oiily 
tlin"*'  gill -aii'hes  show 
externally,  i^itl  1.  :.'.  the 
third  and  fnurth  being 
already  iiivaginat<'d  in 
(■onne<-tinn  wSlh  the  fur- 
iniition  of  the  eirM(alsmu*<  It  iiiu'»t  l)e  added  that  this  embryo 
WIS  not  (|Uit<  nonnal  is  i-*  shown  ("JiH-eially  by  the  cmdition  of  its 
vein«  Tht  n  pnsent  ition  of  tin  (\t<nud  Honn  nf  thu  hend  in  the 
figure  IS  pruliabh  not  entiixh  eorrttt 

hnntifiii  Ihui'i —\ln\\  91  3  gnes  a  suiK-rb  figure  and  nmi- 
itkte  an  itomu  al  destriptinn  of  m  i  nibryo,  the  |)i->>babl<-  jtge  uf  which 
ht  h\es  at  t\vint\  si\di\- 

IiUHti/  tfien  lit  Tiiiiih/ 1  i<fht  D'ti/i. — Enibn-cis  of  this  ag<'  are 
cliarai  ti  I  i/A  (1  b^  the  i\ti(.ini  diM.1  pineiit  of  the  neck-Uinl.  Fig. 
■JIh  thi  ain\  of  tthuh  f  inis  a^  it  wue,  tlie  suinniit  uf  the  cuduyi); 
tilt  gnah-vt  lingtli  In  ni  thisHi>i\  is  *-s  mm.  Tu  the  ;igc  of  ;ilii>ut 
tvnnt\  light  dn -tare  ti>l«  i-.-.ignHi  the  embrvo  des.-ribed  hv.Inlum- 
nes  Mulki  30  2  one  hgimd  U  (  .«te.  47. 1,  PI.  lll..'.>ir.-  de- 
Bcnlx-d  In    "\\  dili>ei    62  1,  md  fom   embi-yos  in  His'  eolleitiiai, 
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numbered  by  him  ("Anat.  menschl.  Ehnbryonen,"  Heft  II.,  8), 
I.  (B),  LXI.  (Eck.  I.),  II.,  (A),  and  XL.  {3tt.);  concerning  XL. 
seeHiB,  I.e.,  pp.  24,  93.  Of 
A  and  B  His  nas  published 
a  detailed  anatomical  ac- 
count { "  Anat.  menschl. 
Embryonen,"  Heft  I.,  14- 
99). 

I  choose  for  my  illustra- 
tion Fig.  318,  His'  embryo 
A,  because  it  shows  the 
neck-beud  most  perfectly; 
how  entirely  the  prominence 
of  the  neck-bend  alters  the 
shape  of  the  embryo  will 
appear  immediately  if  Fig. 
218  be  compared  with  Fig. 
175.  As  changes  since  the 
twenty-fifth  day  we  note 
especially  the  distinctness  of 
the  olfactory  pit  (Riech- 
(jruhe)  and  of  the  still  open 
invagination  to  form  the 
lens  of  the  eye,  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  cerviciil  sinus 
(sinus  pr^cervioalis  of  His) , 
and  the  piirtial  closure  of 
the  allantois-stalk  {Bauch- 
stiel)  around  the  proximal 
part  of  the  now  narrow  pedicle  of  the  yolk-sac ;  the  closure  of  the 
Bauchstiel  forms  the  umbilical  cord,  but  the  cord  itself  is  very  short 
and  in  ])roportion  to  the  embryo  very  thick.  In  all  parts  there  haa 
lieen  an  obvious  development  since  the  twenty-fifth  day.  Fig.  317,  but 
further  details  may  be  omitted.  Comparison  of  this  embr^'o  with 
others  of  the  same  stage  show  that  ther^  is  a  considerable  variation 
as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  curvature  of  the  back,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  specimens  <iiffer  somewhat  in  general  form,  though 
agreeing  citB«;ly  in  structure. 

Ttceuty-nine  to  Thirty  Daijs. — Embryos  8-10  mm.  A  numberof 
specimens,  which  probably  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  week  are 
known.  For  my  illustration  I  give  u  drawing.  Fig.  210,  of  an  em- 
bryo sent  to  me  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Garigues  of  New  York;  the  datasufBce 
only  to  determine  the  age  as  the  fifth  week ;  the  specimen  appeared 
normal  imd  vr-ell-preserved,  but  upon  microtoming  it,  it  was  found 
to  1m!  in  poor  condition  histologically;  it  has  interest  because  it  shows 
with  psijeoial  clearness  the  relations  of  the  foetiil  appendages.  The 
embryo  proj^Kir  has  begun  to  straighten  its  body,  and  as  the  outline 
over  till'  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  comjiare  Fig,  217,  Fr,  has 
iH-come  leas  curve<l,  the  head  begin  ato  appear  to  form  a  right  angle 
with  the  body ;  the  olfactory  pit,  ol,  has  deepened ;  the  lens  of  the 
evf,  Dj),  is  well  marketl,  as  is  also  the  lachrj'mal  groove  descending 
from  the  ej-e;  the  <■er^■ical  sinus,  c.s,  has  deepened  but  is  still  open; 
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the  limbs  have  lengthened  and  in  other  specimens  begin  to  show  the 
differentiation  of  the  hand  and  foot.     About  two-thirds  of  the  allan- 

tois-stalk  has  closed  to  form  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  C7m,  from  the  end  of  which  ex- 
tends the  anmion,  Am.  The  long  yolk- 
stalk,  Vi.Sj  ends  in  the  pear-shaped  yolk- 
sac,  Vi;  the  allantois-stalk  or  Bauchstiel, 
V^  /  Bs,  which  runs  to  the  chorion,  Cho. 

In  this  group  belong  the 
embryo  of  Rabl  (O.  Hert- 
wig,  "Entwickelungsges.," 
3te  Aufl.,  Fig.  158),  the  em- 
brj'o  of  10  mm.  of  which 
Phisalix  gives  a  detailed 
anatomical  description, 
88. 1, — also  seven  embrj^os, 
enumerated  by  His,  "  Anat. 
menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft 
II.,  8,  and  described  there 
p.  45-7,  and  His'  embryo 
Pr.,  /.  f.,  p.  10,  238,  Taf. 
X.,  Fig.  8,  Taf.  XIII.,  Fig. 
47 — this  last  by  far  the  most 
perfect  drawing  of  this  stage 
which  we  possess. 

Thirty-one  to  Thirty-two 
Day*.— Embryos  of  10-12 
mm.  (see  His,  Z.c,  Heft  II., 
47-51  and,  for  a  list  of  ten 
specimens,  p.  8-0,  Taf.  X., 
Figs.  13,  14,  and  15,  Taf. 
XIII.,  Fig.  6).  The  age  of  the  embryo  at  this  stage  can  as  yet  only 
be  estimated,  as  in  no  case  have  we  data  sufficient  for  a  reliable 
determination.  For  a  typical  illustration  of  this  stage  we  may 
take  His'  Br.  1,  Z.c,  Taf.  XIII.,  Fig.  G,  which  measured  11  mm. 
The  back  has  straightened  out,  though  the  lower  end  of  the  body 
is  still  rolled  over;  the  head  has  risen  somewliat  and  enlarged 
both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  Ixxl}'.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  the  region  of  the  hind-brain  and  the  level  of 
the  arm  the  outline  has  become  slightly  concave;  this  concavity 
His  designates  as  the  Nackengrube,  The  cervical  sinus  is  so 
deep  that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  gill-clefts  have  disappeared 
from  the  external  surface ;  the  first  gill-cleft  remains  and  can  al- 
ready be  recognized  as  the  anlage  of  the  external  auditory  meatus ; 
it  is  separated  from  the  mouth  by  the  prominent  mandibular  arch. 
On  the  cephalic  side  of  the  mouth  the  maxillary  pnx^ss  has  IxH^omc^ 
more  prominent,  but  the  two  processes  do  not  yet  met*t  in  the 
median  line.  The  primitive  segments  are  still  marked  externally. 
The  limbs  show  the  tripartite  division ;  the  fore  limb  is  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  hind  limb;  the  division  of  the  digits  of  the  hand  is 
{'ust  indicated.  The  abdomen  bulges  out  owing  to  the  j>:r(>wtli  of  the 
iver.    There  is  a  true  tail,  which  is  now  near  its  maximum  develop- 


Cho 


Flo.  219.~Embryo  of  9.8  mm.    Minot  Collection  No. 
145.     Probable  a^e  thirty  days,    x  5  dioms. 
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ment.  The  umbilical  cord  h&s  lengthened  and  shows  the  conunenc- 
ing  spiral  twisting;  the  amnion  springs  from  the  end  of  the  cord, 
leaving  only  a  short  stretch  cf  the  allantois- stalk  between  the  cord 
proper  and  the  chorion ;  the  amnion  lies  close  to  the  embryo.  In  the 
fresh  specimen  something  can  be  seen  of  the  shape  of  the  brain; 
especially  noteworthy,  among  the  points  thus  to  be  recog;nized,  is  the 
slmrp  bend  (Briickenkriiinntutig)  at  the  deep-lying  anterior  end  of 
the  hind-brain  or  region  of  the  sinus  rhomboiclalis. 

In  embiyoB  a  little  older  than  tliese  the  changes  in  form  above 
mentioned  have  progressed  further.  The  specimens  measure  12-13 
nun.  Tlie  bo<ly  ia  straigliter ;  the  head  is  larger  and  has  risen  so  as 
to  l>e  at  alx>ut  right  angles  to  the  bodv ;  the  concavity  below  the  hind- 
brain  in  the  outline  of  the  neck  {yacKenkriimmuTtg}  is  more  marked; 
the  limbs  are  longer,  the  lingers  more  distinctly  marked;  the  tail  is 
at  its  maximum  development  as  a  free  appendage;  where  the  man- 
dibles meet  iu  the  median  line  the  separation  of  lip  and  chin  has 
h^un;  the  second  gill-cleft  is  invaginated  into  the  cen-ical  sinus  and 
can  no  longer  be  seen  on  the  outside. 

Thirty-tire  Dojis. —^Emhryos  of  14  mm.  The  correlation  of  age 
and  size  of  this  stage  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolute,  though  we  can 


Flu   .Mil      Luiln       _t  uhout  14  mn       MInot  t<lle«lo    ^o    IX     Ab-      dama       CCom[«n)  Fig 

saj  (His,  I.e.,  Heft  III.,  iiO)  that  embryos  of  this  length  are  about 
five  weeks  old.  The  body  is  now  nearly  straight  the  limbs  project 
beyond  the  outline  of  the  body  iu  profile  views  the  abdomen  owii^ 
to  the  large  siae  of  the  heart  and  uver  bulges  far  out  in  side  ■*  lews 
the  ai-eiuif  the  head  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  the 
outlint'  of  the  head  shows  the  head-bend  and  neck-bend  most  clearly 
marked ;  the  neck-bend  is  characterized  by  the  prominence  at  that 
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point;  the  prominence  ia  often  less  than  in  Fig.  220.  The  umhilical 
cord  frequently  contains  one  or  several-  coils  of  the  intestine  and 
makes  one  or  two  spiral  turns.  The  stalk  of  the  yolk-sac  is  long, 
and  projects  quite  far  from  the  end  of  the  cord  between  the  amnion 
and  chorion.     In  a  dorsal  view  we  can  see  that  the  limbs  are  some- 


what flattened  and  in  a  pliine  nearly  jiundlel  with  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  embryo,  but  the  planes  of  the  anus  are  inolineil  so  as  to 
meet  above  the  head,  and  the  planes  of  the  le^  are  inclined  to  as  to 
meet  below  the  tail.  Owiuf;  to  the  flattening  of  the  limits  we  can 
already  distinguish  the  inner  or  pidmar  surfaces  from  the  outer. 
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Noteworthy  is  the  irregularly  crenulated  appearance  of  the  walls  of 
the  medullary  tube  or  spinal  cord. 

Fig.  222  is  copied  from  Coste,  and  is  valuable  on  accoimt  of  the 
very  large  number  of  anatomical  facts  which  it  records.  Coste  gives 
no  data  but  states  that  the  specimen  was  "  about  thirty-five  days  old." 

Thirty-eight  Days, — Embrj-o  of  15  mm.,  in  a  chorionic  vesicle  of 
45  by  40  mm.  The  age  of  this  specimen,  Fig.  223,  is  known  by 
estimate  only.  It  has  been  su- 
perbly figured  by  His  ("  Anat. 
menschl.  Embryonen,"  Taf. 
XIV.,  Fig.  5).  This  stage 
represents  the  transition  from 
the  embryo  to  the  foetus,  be- 
cause after  the  fortieth  day  the 
form  is  distinctly  human.  The 
head  has  risen  considerably, 
and  the  back  has  straightened 
still  more,  the  rectangular  neck- 
bend  thus  becoming  empha- 
sized. The  body  has  become 
still  more  protuberant  on  the 
ventral  side,  and  in  side  views 
the  arms  no  longer  reach  to  the 
outline  of  the  body. 

Forty  Days. —  Embryos  of 
19  mm.  The  hea^  has  risen 
far  toward  its  definite  jxisition, 
with  the  result  of  a  very  rapid 
apparent  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  embryo.  \  The  change  of 
position  of  the  head  results  in 
bringing  the  mid-brain  finally 
directly  above  the  hind-brain, 
the  embryo  being  conceived  as  having  the  body  vertical.  Durink 
the  elevation  of  the  head  the  concavity  {Nackengnihe)  at  the  bacg 
of  the  nock  is  gradujilly  obliterated.  In  both  head  and  rump  the 
external  modelling,  which  in  earh'er  stages  indicated  more  or  less 
the  position  of  the  internal  organs,  luis  become  blurred  and  in  the 
next  stage  is  found  to  have  nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  The  max- 
illary processes  have  met  and  united  in  the  median  line.  The  an- 
lages  of  the  eyelids  have  develoi)ed.  The  concha  of  the  ear  is  indi- 
cated. The  arm  reaches  beyond  the  heart;  the  fingers  appear  as 
separate  outgrowths. 

Fifty  Days. — Embrj^o  of  21  mm.  I  have  a  fair  specimen  which 
came  into  my  possession  with  no  history  whatever,  but  it  agrees  verj' 
closely  with  Fig.  23,  Taf.  X.,  in  His'  "Anat.  menschl.  Embrj^onen," 
of  His'  embrj'o  Ltz,  of  which  he  fixes  the  probable  age  as  just  over 
seven  weeks.  The  head  is  nearer  its  final  position  than  in  Fig.  223, 
and  relatively  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body.  In  the  eye,  cornea 
and  conjunctiva  are  clearly  separated ;  the  face  has  the  foetal  form, 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  being  fully  marked  off.  The  arms  are 
clearly  divided  into  upper  and  lower  segments ;  the  five  digits  are 


Fio.  888— His'  Embryo  XXXIV.  (Dr.),  15  mm. 
long  from  the  Neck-bend  to  the  Coccygeal  Bend. 
Age  estimated  at  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight 
days.     X  5  diams. 
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well  developed ;  the  hands  rest  over  the  heart  and  nearly  touch  one 
another.  In  the  specimen  figured  the  outline  of  the  abdomen  is  ab- 
nonnal.  The  leg  shows  the  tripartite  division ;  the  toes  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  free,  but  the  hind  limb  is  much  less  advanced  than  the 
fore  limb.     The  tail  is  still  a  freely  projecting  appendage. 

Fifty-three  Days, — Embrj^o  of  22  mm.  The  specimen,  Fig.  224, 
is  probably  not  quite  normal,  but  except  for  the  extreme  and  unusual 
cun'atiu-e  of  the  back  it  agrees  closely  with  His'  embryo  Zw,  which 
is  figured  by  him,  Z.c,  Fig.  24,  Taf.  X.,  as  a  normal  embr>'o  of  pre- 
sumably about  seven  and  one-half 
weeks.  My  specimen  I  received  in 
1884  with  the  following  history: 
"  Menstruation  began  January  20th. 
Februar}'  and  March  slight  show 
ever>'  few  days.  Abortion  March 
3()th,"  which  is  insufficient  to  de- 


Fiu  :j;M.— Emiiryo  of  '.H  mm.  Miuot  rullt*c'- 
tioD.  No.  54.  lYobable  a^.  flfty -three  days. 
X  3  diamn 


Fio.  «:v.— Embrjo  nt  2H  mm.  No.  144  of 
Miiiut  Collection.  A»«ume<l  a^^,  Hixty  days. 
X  3  diaaiM. 


termine  the  age.  As  compared  with  the  last  stage  there  are  com- 
paratively few  changes  of  external  form ;  the  most  noteworthy  are 
perhaps  the  increased  development  of  the  legs  and  feet  and  th(»  com- 
mencing disappearance  of  the  free  tail.  At  this  time  the  protrusion 
of  the  coils  of  the  intestine  into  the  ccelom  of  the  umbilical  cord  is 
about  at  its  maximum. 

•  Sixty  Days. — Embryo  of  28  mm.  The  specimen  figured  re- 
sembles closely  in  form,  though  larger  than,  His'  embryo  Wt  (Fig. 
25,  Taf.  X.,  Z.C.),  which  he  has  determined  as  a  normal  embryo  of 
about  eight  and  one-half  weeks.  My  specimen.  Fig.  225,  came  to 
me  with  no  data.  The  head  is  still  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body 
than  in  Fig.  223.  The  face  shows  the  two  lines,  which,  as  seen  in 
profile,  mark  the  two  ridges  which  run  over  the  chtH?k,  one  alongside 
the  nose  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  the  other  from  the  eye ,  these 
ridges  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  ninth  week,  and  traces  of  them 
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not  rarely  persist  in  the  adult 
physiognomy.  The  limbs  have 
grown  considerably,  the  hands 
being  lifted  toward  the  face;  at 
the  elbow  there  is  a  considerable 
bend;  the  toes  are  all  free  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  are  turned 
toward  one  another.  The  tail 
has  disappeared  as  a  free  appen- 
dage. The  external  genitalia  are 
considerably  developed;  the  cli- 
toris-penis projects  some  dis- 
tance. 

Sixty- four  Days, — Embryo  of 
32  mm.  The  specimen,  Fig.  226, 
came  to  me  with  the  following 
history :  **  January  4th,  1886,  last 
flow  began;    March    13th,   1886, 

abortion ; "     between 
these  two  dates  are 
sixty-eight  days ;  but 
as  the  flow  took  place 
conception  probably  occurred  af- 
ter menstruation )  therefore  if  we 
deduct  four  days,  making  the  age 
sixty-four  days,  we  shall  probably 
not  be  far  wrong.     It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  head  has  not  yet 
r^^^tS~^^l!IKl«'-^^?w^fi^,?A^^*5°S  assumed  its  final  angle  with  the 

Collection      Probable  ag^  sixty-four  days.    X8,,  ^^        .,  .I'^i  i^i 

diauw  body.     On  the   other  hand  the 

protuberance  of  the  abdomen  is 
much  reduced,  so  that  the  body  as  a  whole  has  begun  to  have  a  more 

slender  form  than  in  earlier  stages.     In 

this  specimen  the 

eyelids   have    not 

even    begun    to 

meet;   in  another 

I  have  they  have 

met,  Fig.  227,  ex- 
cept   just   in    the 

centre     where    is 

still  a  loophole. 

This  specimen  was 

brought  to  me 

with  the  statement 
that  it  was 
just  sixty 
days.  I  en- 
deavored, 
unsuccess- 
fully, to  get 


Fio.  i«7.— Enibr>'o  of  34  mm. 
Collection.    l-Yont  View  of  Face. 


Minot 


Fio. 
mm. 
A88iimed 


228. —  Embryo    of    36 

No.  97  Minot  Collection. 

ai?e,    seventy  -  five 


X  3  diams.     tne     exaCt    days.    Natural  size. 
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data.  The  large  size,  43  mm.,  and  advanced  development  of  the 
embryo  led  me  to  consider  the  age  given  as  erroneous,  and  to  be- 
lieve the  true  age 
to  be  perhaps  six- 
ty-seven  days. 

Set^e  fit  y  'five 
Days . — Embryo 
of  55  mm.  I  fig- 
ure next,  Fig.  228, 
a  foetus  concerning 
which  I  possess  no 
data.  Comparison 
with  embryos  of 
two  and  three 
months  leads  me 
to  place  it  a  little 
under  half-way  be- 
tween them.  The  specimen  has  essentially 
the  configuration  of  the  young  child;  but 


Fm.  280.  -  Front  View  of 
the  Head  and  Face  of  the 
Embryo,  Fig.  229. 


Fio.  JB9.— Euibrvo  of  78  mm. 
No.  74  Minot  Collection.  Age 
three  mouths. 


the  head  is  very  large,  and 
the  body  slender ;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limbs  is  typi- 
cal ;  the  upper  arm  is  bent 
down,  thb  forearm  extends 
toward  the  chin ;  the  knee 
is  bent  so  as  to  throw  the 
foot  toward  the  median 
line;  the  soles  of  the  feet 
are  placed  obliquely  facing 
one  another;  the  anlages 
of  the  nails  can  be  recog- 
nized on  both  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

Embrj'os  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  weeks  are  very 
rarely  obtained.  I  have 
never  had  a  normal  one  of  this  period  with  data  to  detonnine  the  age. 

Three  Months. — Embryos  of  78-80  mm.     In  my  experience  there 


Fig.  881.— Embryo  of  about  lO)  mm.    No. 
lection.    Assumed,  a^,  one  hundred  and  ten  days 
ural  fdze. 


61  Minot  Vo\- 
Nat- 
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is  no  other  age  at  which  abortion  of  normal  embrj^os  occurs  so  fre- 
quently as  at  three  months,  and  I  possess  a  number  of  specimens  of 
this  age,  which  agi'ee  very  closely  with  another  in  size  and  form. 
The  foetiis  drawn  in  Fig.  229  may  be  taken  to  represent  very  accu- 
rately the  form  and  size  of 
the  human  embrj^o  at  three 
months.  The  position  of 
the  limbs  is  typical  for  this 
age,  but  there  are  slight 
variations  in  that  the 
hands,  one  or  both,  may 
project  more  or  be  higher 
or  lower;  usually  the  right 
foot  lies  in  front  of  the  left, 
but  not  always.  Fig.  230 
gives  the  front  view  of 
face  of  the  same  embrv'o 
to  show  the  closed  evelids, 
the  broad  triangular  nose, 
the  thick  lips  and  pointed 
chin. 

Th ree    a h d    On e-ha If 
M o n  ths  ,  —  Embrj'os  of 
108-110  mm.     I  have  sev- 
eral specimens  which  rep- 
resent this  age.     I  figure 
two  of  them,  one  to  show 
the  natural  attitude,  Fig. 
231,  in  utero,  the  other  to 
show  the  natural  attitude 
assumed    by  the   embrj'o 
when    released    from    its 
membranes.     The    first 
specimen  wune  to  me  with 
no  history,  but  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  little  larger  than 
several     other    foetus     of 
about  one  hundred  and  six 
days  it  is  probably  a  little 
older.     The  head  is  bent  forward.  Fig.   231; 
the  back  is  curved ;  the  arms  and  legs  are  toth 
raised  toward  the  face ;  the  right  leg  is  nearly 
straight  so  that  the  toes  are  brought  against 
the  forehead,  while  the  left  leg  is  bent  at  the 
knee,  bringing  the  left  foot  against  the  right 

thigh.     In  this  attitude  the  embrj'o  fills  out  as       ^^  282. -Embryo  of  ii8 
perfectly   as   possible  an  oval  space,  and   fits     mm.    No.  is  Minot  coiiec- 
therefore  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.    The  second     slx^dayr*' nSuuSS  size.*" 
specimen,  Fig.  232,  shows  the  attitude  assumed 

by  the  embryo  when  free,  and  proves  that  the  position  in  utero.  Fig. 
231,  is  a  constrained  one.  This  fcetus  was  received  November  30th, 
1883.     The  delivery  took  place  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  the 
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last  menstruation 
*had  ceased  one  hun- 
dred and  six  days 
previously ;  the  re- 
markably fresh  con- 
dition of  the  foetus 
indicated  that  it  had 
been  dead  only  a  very 
short  time,  so  that 
we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  putting  its 
exact  ago  at  one  hun- 
dred and  six  days. 

Foiw  Months,  — 
Embryo  155  mm. 
The  foetus,  shown  in 
Fig.  233,  came  to  me 
in  a  very  fresh  con- 
dition, January  2d, 
1887,  with  the  state- 
ment :  "  Conception 
said  to  have  taken 
place  September  1st, 
188G;  foetus  came 
away  January  2d, 
about  noon."  The 
embryo  is  typical  in 
size  and  development 
for  four  months,  ex- 
cept that  the  crown 
is  higher  than  usual, 
and  the  antero-poste- 
rior  diameter  of  the 
head  somewhat  be- 
low the  average. 

The  natural  atti- 
tude in  utero  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Fig. 
231,  the  attitude 
shown  is  that  as- 
sumed bv  the  foetus, 
when  released  from 
the  membranes. 


Fio.  2Sa.~Embr70  of  155  mm.  No.  IHO 
KlBOt  Collection :  A^.  one  hundred  and 
tw«Dty-three  days,    r^atural  alxe. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MESENCHYMAL  TISSUES. 

As  the  numerous  tissues  which  result  from  the  differentiation  of 
the  mesenchyma  enter  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  formation 
of  the  organs  of  which  the  main  parts  are  derived  from  the  ectoderm, 
entoderm,  or  mesothelium,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
organs  with  a  general  review  of  the  mesenchyma.  The  development 
of  the  skeleton  is  treated  in  the  next  chapter,  p.  422. 

Classification  of  Mesenchymal  Tissues. — The  fundamental 
and  essential  characteristic  of  the  mesenchyma  is,  that  the  cells  are 
some  distance  apart,  but  connected  together  by  their  own  protoplas- 
matic processes.  The  tissue  is  made  up  of  anastomosing  cells.  The 
spaces  left  between  the  cells  are  filled  with  intercellular  substancey 
which,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  spaces,  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
tissue.  In  £is  respect  the  mesenchyma  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
all  cpithelia,  for  the  latter  have  the  intercellular  substance  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  intercellular  substance  is  an  extremely  important 
factor  in  the  differentiation  of  the  mesenchymal  tissues;  in  fact 
so  important  that  it  affords  a  better  basis  for  the  classification  of  the 
tissues  than  the  cells  themselves.  To  these  fimdamental  conceptions 
I  attribute  a  great  value. 

In  the  primitive  stage  we  have  cells  with  small  protoplasmatic 
bodies,  connected  by  few  processes  and  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous 
matrix  (intercellular  substance) .  We  can  distinguish  in  subsequent 
changes  three  main  sets  of  modifications:  1,  those  which  are  spe- 
cially characterized  by  changes  in  the  basal  substance;  2,  those  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  changes  in  the  cells ;  3,  those  characterized  by 
the  special  arrangement  of  the  tissues  produced  by  the  differentiations 
of  the  mesenchyma. 

In  the  first  series  I  put  the  development  of  connective-tissue  fibrils 
and  fibres,  of  the  intercellular  network  both  elastic  and  non-elastic,  of 
mucin,  as  in  Wharton's  jelly,  of  cartilage  (chondrification),  of  bone 
(ossification),  and  also  the  disappearance  (or  liquefaction?)  of  the 
basal  substance,  and  finally  its  hypertrophy. 

In  the  second  series  I  put  the  development  of  the  blood-vessels,  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  muscle-cells,  fat-cells,  pigment-cells,  and  of 
the  marrow  of  bones. 

In  the  third  series  I  put  the  development  of  the  connective- tissue 
cavities  such  as  the  s}Tiovial,  bursal,  and  subarachnoid,  and  the 
formation  of  special  layers  such  as  the  subepithelial  basement  mem- 
branes, the  submucosa,  the  cutis,  and  so  forth.  What  little  there  is 
to  be  Siiid  in  regard  to  the  special  layers  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  histor}'  of  the  special  organs  of  which  they  form  parts. 

The  foll(3wing  table  gives  the  classification  adopted.     It  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  the  classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  since  in 
all  the  tissues  modifications  occur  in  both  the  cells  and  the  inter- 
cellular substance;  moreover,  several  differentiations  may  occur 
simultaneously  or  successively  in  the  same  part;  for  instance,  the 
fibrillsB  and  network  are  usually  found  together;  cartilage  mayor 
may  not  have  fibrill»  and  elastic  tissue. 

Mesenchymal  Tissues. 

First  Series.  Second  Series.  Third  Series. 

(Changes  in  matrix).  (Changes  in  Cells.)  (Spocial  arrangements). 

1.  Fibrils.  1.   Blood  vessels.  1.  Cavities. 

2.  Network.  2.  I^'mphatics.  a.  synovial. 

a.  vellow  elastic.        3.  Miuscle- cells.  h.  bursal. 

b.  white  non -elastic.  4.  Fat-cells.  c.  subarachnoid. 
8.  Mucin.                              5.  Pigment-cells.                  2.  Membnuies. 

4.  Chondrification.  0.  Marrow.  a.  baseinent. 

5.  Ossification.  b.  submucous. 

6.  Disappearance.  c.  dermal. 

?  by  li(iuefa<*tion.  etc. 

7.  Hypertrophy.  3.  Ligiiments. 

4.  Tendons. 

Embryonic  Mesenchyma. — Concerning  the  very  early  history 
of  the  mesenchjTna  we  have  little  satisfactory  knowledge  l)eyond  the 
fact  that  the  cells  of  the  masoderm  are  at  first  closely  crowded  and  as 
they  move  apart  are  seen  to  remain  connected  together  by  proto- 
plasmatic processes. 

As  regiirds  the  shape  of  the  cells  I  distinguish  two  stages,  of  which 
the  earlier  has  not  hitherto  been  definitely  recognized.  In  the  first 
stage,  which  I  have  observed  t(^  occur  to  elasmobranchs,  birds,  imd 
mammals,  the  protoj)lasin  fonns  a  complex  network  in  which  the 
nuclei  are  scattered  at  irregular  intervals ;  around  the  nuclei  th^o 
is  often  little  or  no  condensation  of  protoplasm,  no  that  there  are, 
projjerly  speaking,  no  perinuclear  cell  bodies.  The  tissue  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  very  poorly  to  our  conventional  conceptions.  This 
stage  is  well  represented  by  the  mesoderm  of  the  umbilical  cord  in  a 
human  embrj'o  of  about  seven  weeks.  Fig.  2()r»,  j).  35S.  The  form 
of  the  cells — or,  if  the  expression  bo  prcfenvd,  of  the  n«»desof  the 
reticulum — varies  greatly,  but  in  a  definite  manner  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  embryo;  the  variations  depend  cliiefiy  upon  the  den- 
sitv  of  the  tissue  and  its  trend:  for  instance,  in  amnioto  embrvos 
with  two  to  four  gill-clefts  there  is  jd ways  a  distinct  contrast  between 
the  dennal  mesenchvma,  which  is  of  loose  texture  and  with  no  de- 
cided  trend,  and  the  mesenchyma  l)etween  the  muscle-plate  and  the 
me<hillary  tube,  which  is  dense  and  has  elongat(Ml  cells.  The  differ- 
ences have  never  been  comprehensively  studied,  and  we  can  only 
say  that  they  are  the  expression  of  unliktM'onditions  of  origin  and 
growth  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mes^Michyma.  In  tlie  srennd  stage, 
which  seems  to  l)e  reached  bv  all  the  cells  of  the  mesenchvma  S(K)ner 
or  later  in  all  vertebrates,  the  protoplasm  has  formed  distinct  cell- 
bodies  around  the  nuclei,  imd  there  are  no  con  si  (b  arable  aecimmla- 
tions  of  protoplasm  except  anmnd  the  nuclei.  This  stagt^  is  illus- 
rated  by  the  human  umbilical  cord  at  three  months.  Fig.  '107,  p.  o')!*, 
and  is  still  more  typicidly  and  characteristically  shown  by  the  mes- 
oderm of  a  chick  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  in  a  rabbit  embryo 
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of  ten  or  eleven  days;  in  the  dog-fish  this  stage  is  not  reached  until 
considerably  later  in  the  development  than  in  the  amniote  embryo. 
In  the  chick,  Fig.  234,  the  cells  have  a  large  nucleus  of  roimded  form, 
with  a  distinct  intranuclear  reti- 
culum of  protoplasm  and  one  or 
several  granules  of  chromatin; 
the  nucleus  is  surrounded  by 
granular  protoplasm,  constitut- 
ing a  small  cell-body,  which  sends 
off  tapering  processes  to  unite 
with  similar  processes  of  other 
cells ;  the  processes  are  sometimes 
very  short,  but  vary  in  length 
up  to  two  or  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  cell-bodies.  The 
length  of  the  processes  also  varies   thf^hi^  Da^'r^?ISe°fo'th%"{^^Ti 

in   different  retrions,  so  that  the     nucleus  in  karyoklneais;  the  chromatin  loops 
11      .  •  _.  are  seen  in  cross-section. 

cells  in  one  region  dre  more  or 

less  crowded  than  in  others;  the  cells  also  vary  in  shape,  being 
elongated  in  certain  districts ;  the^se  differences  are  all  significant  as 
the  results  of  previous  development  and  as  establishing  conditions 
for  the  subsequent  development.  In  young  mammalian  embryos  the 
cell-bodies  are  less  well  marked  than  in  the  chick,  and  the  processes 
form  a  network  of  fine  threads  between  the  cells,  as  can  be  seen  in 
places  in  rabbit  embryos,  as  late  at  least  as  the  seventeenth  day. 

The  matrix  is  perfectly  clear,  homogeneous,  colorless,  and  structure- 
less ;  it  is  of  slight  consistency,  and  scarcely  stains  with  any  of  the 
most  used  histological  dyes. 

Intercellular  Differentiation. — The  means  by  which  differ- 
entiation of  the  mesenchymal  matrix  is  effected  are  little  understood. 
If  we  accept  the  view,  which  is,  however,  as  yet  by  no  means  be- 
yond doubt,  that  the  fibrils  and  network  arise  from  the  cells,  we  can 
account  for  a  part,  but  only  for  a  part,  of  the  intercellular  structures. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  hold  that  all  intercellular  structures  are  of 
intercellular  origin,  then  wo  can  assume  that  there  is  some  general 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  all  produced.  Even  in 
this  case  the  cells  must  have  some  influence,  since  their  presence 
and  vitality  are  essential  conditions. 

Experiments  published  by  Harting  are  suggestive  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Connective-Tissue  Fibrils. — The  fine  fibrils  of  the  adult  con- 
nective tissue  appear  quite  eaily  in  the  embryo  in  the  intercellular 
substance.  There  are  two  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  fibrils:  1, 
they  arise  from  cells;  2,  they  arise  from  the  matrix.  Their  origin 
from  colls  was  the  view  of  the  founder  of  the  modem  cell  theory, 
Theodore  Schwann,  39.1,  who  thought  that  the  cells  grew  in  length 
and  split  into  bundles  of  fibrils.  Various  modifications  of  this  theory 
have  since  appeared;  thus  Obersteiner  (Sitzungsber.  Wien.  Akad., 
LVI.,  '^ol)  traces  the  fibrillsB  to  outgrowth  of  spindle-shaped  mesen- 
chymal cells.  Max  Schultze  (Reichert's  Archie,  1801,  13)  thought 
that  the  cells  fused  together  and  their  fused  parts  formed  the 
fibrilla?  as  well  as  the  intercellular  substance,  thus  tracing  the  fibrillar 
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to  a  differentiation  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  colls — a  view  which, 
somewhat  nio<litie<l,  has  been  revived  by  B.  Lwoff,  88.1,  who 
maintains  that  the  fibrilUe  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  cells,  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  each  cell  being  converted  into  fibrillre,  which  ex- 
tend along  whole  rows  of  cells  and  along  their  processes,  enveloping 
the  protoplaam.  The  origin  of  the  fibrils  by  deposition  in  the  matrix 
was  first  maintained  by  Henlo  ("' Allgemeine  Anatomie,"  Erste 
Auf].,  'd7'.*)  and  was,  in  my  judgment,  demonstrated  by  BoUet's 
investigatiuns,  recorded  in  Strieker's  "Qewebelehre,"  1871,  62-(ir, 
upon  the  omentum,  and  by  Ranvier's  later  observations  ("'  Traito 
technique  d'Histologie,"40fM:ll).  Kolliker,  whoso  judgments  upon 
histological  problems  are  rarely  mistaken,  has  accepted  in  his 
"Qewebelehre,"  tlto  AuH.,  1211,  the  intercellular  origin  of  the  fibrils. 
If  we  examine  a  tissue  in  which  the  fibrils  are  just  beginning  to 
appear,  as,  for  inatjinoe,  the  human  umbilical  cord  toward  the  end  of 
the  third  month.  Fig.  207,  p.  35!',  or  the  omentum  of  a  sheep  embryo 
of  17  cm.,  we  find  the  fibrils 
running  singly  and  in  everj' 
direction,  both  ])arallel  with 
the  cells  and  their  pn>ces8es 
and  at  all  augles  with  them. 
The  omentum,  as  pointed 
out  by  Rollet,  is  a  particu- 
larly favorable  object,  for 
we  are  sure  of  having  the 
entire  length  of  the  fibres. 
The  ceWii  of  tho  omentum 
gradually  assume  (sheep 
embryos  4-7  cm.)  an  elon- 
gated spindle  form,  remain- 
ing connecteti  together  only 
by  very  few  processes,  which 
arise  chiefly  from  the  end  of 
(t  the  cells;  the  nuclei  become 
oval,  and  when  stained  with 
hsematoxylin  have  a  dis- 
tinct membrane,  and  consist 
of  a  clear  outer  layer  and  a 
dark  granular  central  part. 
Between  tlie  cells,  and  for 
the  most  part  remote  from 
them,  appear  the  fibrils, 
which  grow  in  length  jmd 
number.  In  later  .-it  a  gen, 
Fig.  ••■■ir,.  the  ci'iis  of  the 
(Hneiitiini  lire  more  attenu- 
ated, and  their  ends  ai-e 
unite)!  ho  as  to  fonn  a  net- 
work, though  some  of  the  cells  appear  to  terminate  without  iiiiy  con- 
nection with  their  fellows;  the  nuclei  m-e  more  finely  ■^i-junilur  and 
have  lost  the  clear  outer  zone,  chanicteristie  of  earlier  wtages.  Tlie 
fibrillar  have  grown  in  length  and  increased  enormously  in  nunilter; 
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they  form  bundles  which  take  a  wavy  course ;  these  bundles  frequently 
subdivide  and  unite,  so  that  they  form  a  network;  their  course  and 
arrangement  are  independent  of  the  trend  of  the  cells,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  any  genetic  connection  between  the  cells  and  the 
bundles  of  fibrils.  Scattered  about  there  are  also  usually  a  few 
leucocytes.  Fig.  235,  leUy  which  are  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
true  mesenchjTnal  cells  or  so-called  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  c  c. 
The  bimdles  of  fibrils  correspond  to  the  connective'tissue  ^  fibres'^  of 
the  adult;  each  fibre  consiste  of  a  large  number  of  fibrils.  The  em- 
bryonic fibrils  differ  from  those  of  the  adult  in  staining  much  more 
readily.  The  growth  of  the  fibres  depends  upon  multiplication  of 
the  fibrils  for  Harting  ("  Recherches  micrometriques  sur  le  developpe- 
nient  des  Tissus,"  etc.,  1845,  p.  63)  found  that  the  fibrils  measured 
0.0010-0.0014  mm.  in  the  foetus  and  from  0.0007-0.0017  mm.  in  the 
adult ;  as,  therefore,  the  fibrils  do  not  thicken  they  must  increase  in 
number  as  the  bundles  or  fibres  enlarge. 

Ranvier,  /.c,  finds  that  the  fibrillae  have  no  connection  with  the 
colls  in  three  tissues,  which  he  has  studied  in  regard  to  this  point, 
namely,  the  embrj^onic  dermis,  the  developing  tendon,  and  the  scle- 
rotic cartilage  of  rays.  E.  A.  Schafer  (Quain's  "Anatomy,"  nintli 
edition,  II.,  72)  writes  as  follows:  "The  view  which  supposes  that  a 
direct  conversion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  takes 
place  into  fibres,  both  white  and  elastic,  has  of  late  years  been  widely 
adopted,  but  it  seems  to  rest  less  upon  observation  than  upon  a  desire 
to  interpret  the  facts  in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  of  Beale  and 
il.  Scliultze,  according  to  which  every  part  of  an  organized  body 
consists  either  of  protoplasm  (formative  matter),  or  of  material  which 
has  been  protoplasm  (formed  material),  and  the  idea  of  deposition  or 
change  occurring  outside  the  cells  in  the  intercellular  substance  is 
excluded.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  a  formation  of  fibres 
may  occur  in  soft  substances  in  the  animal  organism,  independently 
of  the  direct  agency  of  cells,  although  the  materials  for  such  forma- 
tion ma}^  be  furnished  by  cells.  Thus  in  those  coelenterate  animals 
in  which  a  low  form  of  connective  tissue  first  makes  its  appearance, 
this  is  distinguished  by  a  total  absence  of  cellular  elements,  the 
ground-substance  being  first  developed  and  fibres  becoming  formed 
in  it.  Again,  the  fibres  of  the  shell-membrane  of  the  bird's  e^^ 
are  certainly  not  formed  by  the  direct  conversion  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  which  line  the  oviduct,  although  it  is  probably  in  matter 
secreted  by  those  cells,  and  through  their  agency,  that  the  deposit 
occurs  in  a  fibrous  form." 

Intercellular  Network  or  Elastic  Tissue. — The  intercellu- 
lar substance  of  the  adult  contains  in  most  parts  of  the  mesenchyma 
a  network  which  varies  greatly  in  appearance.  This  network  has 
hithero  been  described  usually  as  being  forme<l  of  elastic  fibres;  now 
since  the  material  which  forms  the  network  does  not  always  resem- 
ble fibres,  but  often  rather  lamellae,  and  since,  as  shown  by  F.  Mall, 
88.3,  91.1,  some  parts  of  the  network  do  not  contain  elastin,  it 
seems  very  undesirable  to  continue  the  use  of  the  term  elastic  fibres, 
which  is  entirely  misleading.  I  shall  therefore  speak  of  the  two 
forms  of  tissue  as  yellow  elastic  network  and  white  non-elastic 
network  respectively.     Mall  states  that  there  is  a  non-elastic  mate- 
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rial  which  alone  forms  the  white  network,  but  which  in  the  yellow 
network  fomriH  a  sheath  around  the  elastic  core. 

Oinceming  the  development  of  the  network  we  possess  little  accu- 
rate knowledge.  Just  as  with  regard  to  the  intercellular  fibrils,  p.  300, 
there  are  two  theories:  according  to  one,  the  network  arises  by 
metamoqihcjsis  of  the  cells;  according  to  the  other,  by  differenti- 
ation <;f  the  matrix.  The  origin  from  ramifying  cells  was  the  old 
the^>ry  and  sffcnui  at  first  thought  plausible — see  Donders'  remarks 
in  Zeit,  wissensch,  J?oo/.,III.,  358 — for  if  we  assume  the  cell  processes 
to  U*  convert<Ml  into  elastin  a  network  would  result.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  demonstrate  the  actual  metamorphosis  has  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful.  Kuskow,  87. 1 ,  found  that  in  the  ligamentum  nuchse  of 
tlm  <.*mbr>'o,  after  digestion  in  cold  pepsin  solution,  the  elastic  fibres 
could  Ui  H(Hm  uniting  with  the  elongated  mesenchymal  nuclei,  usually 
with  th(»  ends,  sometimes  with  the  sides  of  the  nuclei.  Heller,  whose 
paiHT  I  kn(jwonly  from  the  abstract  in  Hofmann-Schwalte's  Ja/ires- 
hertcht  for  18H7,  120-127,  is  s^iid  to  have  seen  the  connection  with 
nuclei  lK>th  in  the  ligamentum  nuchaB  and  in  the  very  young  arytenoid 
cartilage  of  the  embr^^o;  in  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  on  the  other 
hand.  Heller  states  that  there  is  no  connection  of  the  elastic  fibres 
with  eitlu?r  the  nuclei  or  the  cells.  These  observations  show  tliat  the 
elastic  tissue  may  enter  into  si)ecial  relation  to  the  nuclei,  but  throw- 
no  light  on  the  significance  of  the  connection;  we  do  not  yet  know 
wlic;tli(T  the  fibres  develop  independently  and  afterward  unite  vrith 
the;  nuclei,  or  are  united  with  them  from  the  start.  Kuskow's  sug- 
g(»stion  that  the  elastic  network  is  formed  by  tlie  nuclei  is  not  likely 
to  l)e  v<»rifi(Kl,  Ixicause  nuclei  never  form  outgrowths  or  unite  with 
oiK'  anotluT  to  make  reticubi,  so  far  as  heretofore  known. 

If  the  connection  with  the  nuclei  is  secondary,  then  tlio  network 
may  Ik;  intercellular  in  origin. 

Hanvier,  **Traite  technique,"  401,  411,  has  showTi  that  the  elastic 
tissue;  first  apjK^ars  in  the  form  of  rows  of  granules  or  minute  glob- 
ulins, ju'obalJy  of  elastin,  which  subsequently  fuse  together  into  a  net- 
work tli(!i  lines  of  which  are  mark(;d  out  by  tlie  original  deposition  of 
tho  globulins.  To  form  an  elastic  membrane  the  globules,  instead  of 
iM'iiig  arranged  in  lines,  are  doposiUnl  in  small  i)atclu»s,  and  l)y  th(»ir 
fusion  form  a  ])late.  In  elastic  cartilage  the  granules  first  make  their 
ai)iM?aranc(;,  it  is  true,  in  the  inimeiiiato  neighlx)rh(»d  of  the  carti- 
lage»  ('(^Is.  This  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the  deposition  of  the 
granul<»s  is  influenced  by  the  cells,  but  docs  not  prove  that  they  are 
foruKMl  by  a  direct  c'ionvei'sion  of  the  cell -protoplasm.  Indeed  the 
substHpK'nt  (extension  of  the  fibres  into  thos(^  parts  of  the  matrix  that 
W(»re  ])n»viously  clear  of  them  and  in  which  no  such  dir(»ct  conversion 
of  th(»  protoplasm  s<H>ms  ]x>ssible  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
deiH)sition  hv]K)thesis.  For  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  two  views 
«v  II.  Ral)l-Riickhard,  63.1. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  elastic  fibres  appear  wo  mcay  say  in  gen- 
eral that  it  is  quite  late.  They  appear  in  the  ligamentum  nucha)  of 
<*ow  embryos  of  15  cm.;  in  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  in  embryos  of 
30  Uy  32  cm.,  and  human  eml)r}'os  of  five  months,  Ra])l-Ruck- 
hard,  63.1,  43;  in  the  arytenoid  cartilage  in  cow  embryos  of  .55 
cm. ;  in  adult  fibro-ehtstic  cjirtilage  the  eUistic  network  is  still  de- 
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veloping,  and  is  not  formed  at  all  in  the  sheaths  of  nerves  until  adult 
life. 

The  elastic  network  grows  by  thickening  the  fibres  and  plates, 
which  are  found  much  larger  in  diameter  in  the  adult  than  in  the 
foetus.  In  this  respect  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  inter- 
cellular fibrillaB,  which  grow  princially  by  multiplication. 

Concerning  the  development  of  the  white  non-elastic  network  we 
know  almost  nothing.   

Mucous  Tissue  or  Wharton^s  Jelly. — In  man  this  tissue  oc- 
curs only  in  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  mucin  in  the  intercellular  substance.  The  tissue  has  already 
been  described,  p.  358,  and  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  mucin  is 
present  in  a  diffuse  form,  and  has,  so  far  as  yet  known,  no  special 
structural  arrangement.  Mucous  tissue  is  said  to  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  in  fishes,  but  imless  it  contains  intercellular  mu- 
cin it  cannot  be  regarded  as  true  mucous  tissue,  in  the  sense  here 
considered. 

Cartilage. — Cartilage  begins  to  be  differentiated  earlier  than  any 
other  of  the  mesenchymal  tissues,  except  the  blood-vessels,  which  aro 
developed  much  earlier,  and  perhaps  the  smooth  muscle-cells.  It  is 
probably  older  phylogenetically  than  any  of  the  other  tissues  of  the 
group  except  the  two  mentioned,  for  not  only  does  it  appear  very 
early  in  the  embryo,  but  is  found  in  invertebrates.  It  is  for  conven- 
ience only  that  I  consider  cartilage  after  the  fibrillse  and  elastic  net- 
work, forlx)th  of  these  intercellular  structures  appear  in  certain  forms 
of  cartilage.  In  this  section  the  history  of  cartilage  is  considered 
mider  the  following  heads:  1,  condensation  of  the  mesenchymal  tis- 
sue to  form  the  anlage  of  the  cartilage ;  2,  appearance  of  the  matrix ; 
3,  young  cartilage;  4,  growiih  of  cartilage;  5,  mature  cartilage; 
C,  fibrillar  cartilage;  7,  elastic  network  cartilage. 

1.  Condensation  of  the  Tissue. — This  takes  place  simply  by  the 
cells  becoming  very  much  more  closely  crowded  together  than  in  the 
surrounding  mesoderm;  at  first  merely  the  central  portion  of  the 
anlage  is  thus  marked  out  and  there  is  a  very  gradual  transition  to 
the  looser  mosench^^ma  about;  for  every  piece  of  cartilage  there  is 
a  separate  anlage,  which  is  distinct  from  the  start ;  one  exception  to 
this  rule  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  vertebrae,  as  has  been  stated  by 
Gegcnbaur,  and  has  been  shown  with  great  precision  for  birds  and 
mammals  by  A.  Froriep,  83.1,  86. 1.  Another  exception  is  offered 
by  cartilages  of  the  limbs  of  amphibia,  which  Qoette  and  H.  Strasser, 
79. 1,  have  shown  to  be  coalesced,  when  they  first  appear. 

As  development  progresses,  the  anlage  becomes  more  and  more 
sharply  defined  until  at  last  its  limit  can  be  determined  within  a  cell 
or  two.  The  cartilage  cells  are  now  so  crowded  that  the  nuclei,  as 
has  been  observed  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates,  seem  almost  to  actu- 
ally touch  one  another — see  H.  Strasser,  79.1,  245,  and  A.  Froriep, 
86. 1,  73. 

When  the  anlage  is  completed  its  peripheral  cells  become  elon- 
gated and  form  the  anlage  of  the  perichondrium ;  while  the  central 
cells,  by  taking  on  the  rounded  form,  begin  their  metamorphosis  into 
cartilage  cells;  the  perichondrium  is  a  thin  layer.  C.  Hasse,  79.1, 
2,  thinks  that  the  cells  assume  a  spindle  shape  first,  and  afterward 
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take  on  the  rounded  form,  at  least  in  elasmobranchs.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  two  stages  can  be  distinguished  in  the  higher  vertebrates. 
The  first  cartilaginous  anlages  appear  in  the  chick  during  the  fifth 
day,  and  in  the  rabbit,  I  think,  about  the  thirteenth  day.  The  ver- 
tebral are  probably  always  the  first  cartilages  to  be  indicated  by 
completed  anlages.  The  other  cartilages  bec*ome  recognizable  later ; 
the  exact  times  need  to  be  determined  by  closer  study  than  has  yet 
been  attempted. 

2.  Appearance  of  the  Matrix. — Prce-cart ilage  (prochondrium, 
Torknorpel). — The  intercellular  substance,  as  the  cells  lx?gin  to  move 
apart  and  lose  their  connections  with  one  another,  gradually  assumes 
a  greater  density  and  finally  tecomes  highly  retractile  and  quite 
resistant  mechanically  and  chemically,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires, 
at  least  in  many  ca^es,  a  great  affinity  for  carmine  and  ha?matoxylin. 
Hasse,  79.2,  states  that  this  color-reaction  always  appears  in  the 
young  cartilage  of  elasmobranchs,  and  therefore  he  ])rop()ses  to  dis- 
tinguish the  stage  as  a  distinct  one,  sinc^e  the  matrix  of  the  fully 
differentiated  hyaline  ca.rtilage  docs  not  stain ;  for  the  j'oung  c«ir- 
tilage  with  colorable  matrix  he  proposes  the  term  Vorkiiorpel,  which 
I  have  Tendevpd  prcB'Cartilage.  Hasse  states  that  in  the  pr?p-carti- 
lage  of  elasmobranchs  the  matrix  consists  of  numerous  fil^rilla?  held 
together  by  a  cementing  substance.  This  is  now  generally  held  to 
be  the  structure  of  the  matrix  in  adult  hyaline  cartilage — see,  for  in- 
stance, Spronck,  87.1,  and  Kolster,  87.1,  who  both  give  refc^rences 
to  the  preceding  literature.  Hasse  further  states  that  in  i)ne-carti- 
lage  the  matrix  is  of  uniform  structure  throughout,  and  that  there 
are  no  capsules  around  the  cells.  The  cells  of  young  cartilage  are 
said  to  contain  glycogen;  Rouget  claims  to  have  found  it  in  the 
sheep  eml)r\'o  at  two  months.  Many  authors  have  held  that  the 
matrix  was  formed  as  a  series  of  capsules,  one  around  each  cell;  the 
cai)sules  grow  and  fuse.  In  support  of  this  view  there  are  no  satis- 
factory observations  knowTi  to  me.  As  it  is  adopted  in  Quain's 
"Anatomy"  by  Schaefer  (ninth  cnlition,  II.,  84),  I  presume  it  rests 
uix)n  some  g(X)d  authority,  which  I  have  overl(K)ked. 

When  the  condenstnl  mesenchyma  is  l)eginning  to  change,  dark  ir- 
regular masses  appear  among  the  cells ;  these  are  the  *' prochondral 
elements"  of  H.  Strasser,  79.1.  Alice  Johnson,  83.1,  400,  states 
that  they  may  be  seen  in  the  hind  limb  of  the  chick  about  the  sixth 
day,  and  she  interprets  them  as  degenerated  cells  which  have  lost 
their  nuclei. 

3.  Young  hffaline  cartilage  differs  but  little  from  that  just  de- 
8cril>eil,  except  that  the  matrix  has  increascnl  and  the  cells  are  slightly 
larger.  It  is  to  Ix^  considered  as  the  primitive  form  of  tissue,  fnwn 
which  all  the  modifications  of  adult  cartilage  tire  derivtMl.  In  th(» 
thyroid  cartilage  of  a  three-months  human  embryo  I  find  the  cells 
farther  apiirt  and  a  little  larger  than  in  younger  stages;  the  ct»lls  an^ 
still  small  and  are  here  and  there  in  grouj)s  of  two;  tin 'v  are  not 
round  but  more  or  less  compressed  in  shape,  and  somoof  them  ap|>ear 
to  contain  fcit  granules.  In  the  same  cartilage  at  four  months  the 
general  appearance  is  the  stune  as  l)efore,  but  the  matrix  stains  un- 
evenly ;  around  the  cells  it  is  light,  but  lietwtx^n  thi?  ci'lls  intervenes 
a  darker-colored  portion  which  fonns  a  network  through  thi»  tissue. 
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In  the  neighborhood  of  the  prochondrium  the  matrix  is  altogether 
light  and  the  cells  are  in  part  larger,  rounder,  and  with  distinct  spher- 
ical nuclei.  In  the  tracheal  cartilage  of  embryos  of  about  seven 
months  the  cells  are  decidedly  larger  than  those  of  the  thyroid  just 
described;  the  rounded  nuclei  are  very  distinct;  the  protoplasm  is 
granular  and  entirely  fills  the  cell  space  (lacuna)  of  the  matrix ;  the 
cells  exhibit  only  a  very  slight  tendency  to  form  cell  groups  as  in 
mature  cartilage,  nor  are  there  any  signs  I  can  recognize  as  such,  of 
the  degenerative  changes  which  can  be  seen  in  the  adult. 

4.  Growth  of  Cartilage, — The  matrix  presumably  grows  by  in- 
tussusception, and  not,  as  some  authors  have  maintained,  by  the 
continufiil  conversion  of  the  superficial  protoplasm  of  the  cells  into 
matrix.  If  such  a  conversion  took  place  we  should  expect  to  see  the 
cells  diminish  in  size,  whereas  they  increase.  The  cells  increase  in 
number  by  division,  and  by  additions  from  the  perichondrium;  of 
the  two  factors  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  important. 

The  division  of  cartilage  cells  has  been  especially  studied  by  W. 
Schleicher,  79. 1.  The  division  is  indirect.  The  nuclear  membrane 
first  of  all  disappears  or  is  converted  into  filaments  which  soon  be- 
come lost  among  the  other  filaments  developed  within  the  nucleus. 
The  filaments  are  at  first  short  and  irregular,  but  soon  take  on  a 
stellate  arrangement,  and  the  chromatin  becomes  grouped  into  an 
ecjuatorial  plate,  which  divides,  one  group  of  chromatin  elements 
moving  toward  one  pole,  the  other  toward  the  opposite  pole.  The 
division  of  the  protoplasm  is  not  effected  as  usual  in  animal  cells,  but 
by  means  of  a  cell-plate,  as  in  many  vegetable  tissues;  the  cell-plate 
forms  a  partition  in  the  middle  of  the  elongated  binucleate  cell ;  the 
plate  grows  and  becomes  the  matrix  between  the  two  daughter  cells. 
As  the  plate  thickens  slowly  the  cells  remain  near  together  for  some 
time,  and  one  or  both  them  may  again  divide  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  group  of  three  or  four  cells.  This  grouping  is  highly 
characteristic  of  adult  cartilage,  but  exactly  when  it  first  appears  I 
do  not  know.  It  does  not  appear  in  embryonic  cartilage,  so  that 
we  must  assume  either  that  in  the  embrj^o  the  cartilage  cells  do  not 
divide,  or  else  that  they  divide  and  move  apart  very  rapidly.  In 
either  case  the  grouping  of  the  cells  remains  a  sign  of  age,  and  ought 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  diminished  vitality. 

Concerning  the  exact  history  of  the  perichondrial  cells  as  they 
change  into  cartilage  cells  special  investigation  is  needed.  At  pres- 
ent wo  can  say  hardly  more  than  that  the  change  takes  place. 

5.  Mature  Hj/aline  Cartilage, — The  hyaline  cartilage  of  the  adult 
exists  in  two  principal  modifications,  both  characterized  by  the  great 
development  of  the  matrix  and  by  having  the  cells  for  the  most  part 
in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four,  but  distinguished  by  having  in  the 
one  case  large  cells  with  round  nuclei  and  well-developed  protoplas- 
matic bodies,  and  in  the  other  cells  which  have  shrunk  somewhat  and 
are  often  compressed,  with  nuclei  which  are  often  indistinct  and  irreg- 
ular, and  protojJasm  which  frequently  contains  fat  globules.  I  believe 
that  we  have  to  do  with  two  stages  in  the  life-history  of  cartilage, 
and  that  the  first  modification,  in  which  the  cells  are  large,  is  the 
earlier  stage,  and  represents  the  maximum  of  development,  while  the 
second,  in  which  the  cells  are  shrunk  and  fatty,  represents  a  later 
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stage,  witli  more  or  leas  degeneration.  Dekhuyzen,  whose  papers  I 
faiow  only  through  the  abstract  prepared  by  himself  for  Hofmann- 
Schwalbe,  Juhresbericht  f.  IHS'J,  82-83,  was  the  first  to  interpret  the 
mature  cartilage  as  a  d^enerating  tiesue.  In  deciding  upon  the 
order  of  the  two  stages  Ihave  been  guided  chiefly  by  my  observa- 
tions upon  the  growing  cartilages  of  the  hing  in  rodents,  for  in  them 
the  large,  round,  protoplasmatic  cells  lie  between  the  amnective-tisflue 
cells  on  the  one  hand,  and  thefattj-,  compre3sed  cartilage  cells  on  the 
other,  and  clearly  present  a  transitional  stage  of  the  transformation 
of  the  perichondrial  cell  into  the  old  cartilage  cell,  and  by  the  fur- 
ther oL»icr^'ation  that  in  the  child  at  birth  the  bronchial  cartilage 
consists  entirely  of  large,  rounded  cells  with  spliericiU  nuclei.  The 
changes  which  are  here  noted  as  degenerative  begin  very  early; 
thus  Dekhuyzen  states  that  they  are  well  advanced  in  the  epiglottis  of 
the  dog  at  birth. 

Little  has  been  done  upon  the  development  o(  the  matrix,  but 
numerous  researches  have  been  made  uiMin  the  structure  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  adult  matrix.  A  little  ujusn  the  chemical  develop- 
ment after  birth  may  be  found  in  Moner  (Schwalbe's  Jahrcsber. 
f.  18811,  81-82J. 

li,  Fibro-cartilage  appears  first  in  the  fonn  of  hyaline  cartilage, 
and  the  fibrillw,  which  api>ear  in  the  matrix  and  «eem  to  lie  homolo- 
gous with  the  ordinary  intercellular  connective-tissue  fibrillw,  are 
developed  earlier  or  later. 

7.  Ehiiftic  cartilage  also  appears  as  hyaline  cartilage,  in  which 
an  elastic  network  is  subsequently  deve]oi>eil. 

Degeneration  of  Oasirying  Cartilage.— Besides  the  changes 
of  a  degenerative  character,  above  refen-ed  to,  the  skeletjil  cartilages 
undergo  a  complete  resorption,  whenever  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment tliey  are  to  be  replaced  by  bone,  except  that  in  a  few  parts  the 
cartilage  is  changtHl  directly  into  bone.  There  lu-e  two  forms  of  the 
resorption  of  cartilage,  the  direct  and  the  indirect.  The  direct  \c- 
sorption  occurs  in  only  a  few  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the  gi-eater 
part  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  imd  is  cliaracterized  by  the  gradual  dis- 
api)earance  of  the  cartilage  without  any  prece<ling  striking  change 
in  it.  The  indirect  resorption  occurs  whenever  the  development  of 
bone  begins  in  the  interior  of  a  cartilage,  imd  is  accomi»anietl  by  very 
remarkable  structural  alterations  in  tlie  cartilagt?.  So  far  as  1  know 
no  exact  study  of  the  direct  resorption  of  cartilage  has  yet  l>een 
made,  while  the  indirect  resorption  has  been  investigtitcd  again  and 
again. 

The  indirect  resorption  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  cartilage;  the 
first  step  in  the  process  is  an  enlargement  of  the  single  cartilage  cells, 
without  much  or  any  cliange  in  the  amount  of  the  matrix  between 
them,  but  the  matrix  assumes  a  granular  api>earance  and  acquires  a 
gritty  feel  to  the  knife  owing  to  the  formation  of  calcareous  deposits. 
Meanwhile  the  cartilage  alx)ve  and  below  the  ct-ntit^  of  d<'gener.«tioTi 
becomes  enlarged  and  piled  up  in  elongatwl  gniups  or  columns  which 
radiate  fn>m  the  centre  for  a  certain  distance  towaitl  tntlior  end.  The 
radiating  columns  of  cells  taper  toward  their  ends  away  fi-oin  the 
centre,  the  end  cells  lieing  smaller.  In  the  matrix  l>etwecn  the  col- 
umns calcification  takes  place,  so  that  calcified  partitions  seiuinite 
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the  columns  from  one  another.  Turning  now  to  the  cells  we  find  that 
they  are  undergoing  a  hypertrophic  degeneration,  for  their  enlarge- 
ment precedes  their  breaking  down.  There  has  been  no  sufiicient 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  cells,  but  so  far  as  my  own  observations 
enable  me  to  judge  the  changes  are  probably  as  follows.  Fig.  238.  The 
coll  enlarges  and  its  protoplasm  becomes  granular;  the  enlargement 
continues  and  the  cell  appears  to  encroach  upon  the  matrix  more  and 
more  until  ultimately  adjacent  cell-cavities  coalesce;  while  this  cor- 
rosion of  the  matrix  is  progressing  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  becomes 
vacuolated ;  its  nucleus  becomes  irregular  and  indistinct,  and  sooner 
or  later  disintegrates;  the  cell  then  contracts  and  forms  a  flattened 
body,  which  stains  more  or  less,  but  exhibits  no  distinct  structure, 
unless  now  and  then  some  trace  of  the  original  nucleus ;  after  the 
cells  have  shrunk  their  cavities  fuse  together,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  cells  break  down  into  mere  granular  det^:itus.  The  coalescence 
of  the  cell-cavities  does  not  take  place  equally  in  all  directions,  but 
principally  as  shown  in  Fig.  238,  along  radiating  lines ;  hence  there 
arise  a  series  of  radiating  cavities  separated  by  partitions  formed  by 
the  calcified  matrix.  While  these  changes  are  going  on  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cartilage,  colmnns  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
go  into  the  cartilage  at  various  points,  but  always  toward  the  de- 
generating tissue;  each  column  contains  blood-vessels  also.  As  to 
why  or  how  these  columns  penetrate  the  firm  cartilage  with  their 
own  soft  tissues,  we  know  nothing.  The  columns  reach  the  centre 
of  degeneration  just  as  the  cells  of  the  cartilage  break  down  and  the 
ingrowing  new  connective  tissue  at  once  fills  the  spaces  formed  in  the 
cartilage  and  proceeds  in  its  new  site  to  produce  bone.  The  degen- 
erative process  now  extends  toward  both  ends  of  the  cartilage  and  is 
followed  b}'  the  formation  of  bone.  The  whole  series  of  changes  is 
commonly  termed  the  ossification  of  cartilage,  but  this  is  incorrei*t, 
for  the  cartilage  is  destroyed,  not  ossified.  The  conjunction  of  the 
two  sets  of  processes,  Fig.  238,  creates  very  singular  microscopical 
pictures,  which  for  a  long  time  puzzled  investigators.  For  further 
details  see  the  following  section  on  ossification. 

Ossification. — Bone  is  a  mesenchj-matous  tissue,  in  which  the 
cells  have  a  characteristic  shape  and  the  matrix  or  intercellular  sub- 
stance is  large  in  amount  and  calcified.  It  is  derived  always  by 
a  direct  metamorphosis  of  embryonic  connective  tissue  or  of  embry- 
onic cartilage,  and  of  periosteum.  The  ossification  of  cartilage 
plays  a  small  part — for  instance,  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it  has  been 
ol)serv^ed  to  occur  by  J.  Brock,  76.1,  who  found  the  cartilage  cells 
changing  into  bone  cells  there,  though  nowhere  else  in  the  mandible. 
Most  bones  are  formed  bv  the  ossification  of  the  connective-tissue 
cells  or  undifferentiated  mesenchyma,  and  by  layers  of  bone  added 
by  the  ossification  of  the  periosteum.  Bony  tissue  after  it  is  once 
formed  does  not  grow  except  by  additions  to  its  surface.  In  the  sim- 
])lest  form  of  ossification  we  have  a  laj^er  or  membrane  of  connective 
tissue,  in  which  the  tissue  changes  into  bone ;  this  is  called  intra- 
membranous,  direct,  or  metaplastic  ossification.  The  direct  ossi- 
fication of  cartilage  should  also  be  placed  under  this  head.  As  a 
modification  of  the  simple  ossification  we  must  regard  the  ossification 
to  replace  cartilage,  which  is  termed  the  intra-cartilaginous,  indirect, 
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or  neoplastic  ossiScation.     In  both  types  the  actual  processes   of 

ossification  are  essentially  the  same,  and  the  bone  is  completed  by  the 

co-operation  of  the  periost. 
Metaplastic  Ossification. — This  may  be  conveniently  studie<l  in 

the  jtariotal  bone  of  the  human  embryo.     About  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  in  tlie  parietal 
-A.  ,  r^jion  of  the  nicnibran- 

■"  ons  skull  there  api>ear 

minute  calcitied  spic- 
ules, which  mpi<lly  in- 
crease in  number  and 
grow  both  in  diameter 
and  len^h  so  that  they 
soon  fuse  t<)getlier  and 
farm  an  in-cfndar  net- 
wc^ik.  Fig.  ■^:ii;.  The 
meshes  of  tlio  network 
are  lillwl  with  mesen- 
(■hymal  tflls,  which  are 
continually    f  or  in  in  j^ 

Kici.  a«l.  -rarii'Uil  Idini'  ipf  n  llniiiaii   Einliryo  of  fourln-D     l>.iti«    iiiuiii    tlin    uiirfniii 
Wivka.     Aru;rKi.lllk.-r.     XlBJluiiis.  "V*"?    "I".       T'"'    »"""<^^ 

of  the  spicules.  Some- 
what later  the  fibrous  iieriosteum  appears  ujton  the  surface  of  the 
young  bone,  and  adds  (wacons  tissue  to  it. 

The  transf<mnHtion  of  the  meioncln 
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and  more  protoplasm  so  that,  since  the  cells  begin  to  enlarge  as  soon 
as  they  touch  the  bone,  they  are  found  to  have  grown  considerably 
by  the  time  they  are  completely  imbedded.  The  connective-tissue 
cells,  which  lie  against  the  bone,  are  known  as  osteoblasts^  a  name 
proposed  by  Gegenbaur  in  1864;  though  often  close  together  they 
always  are  separated  by  distinct  spaces  from  one  another ;  they  are 
rounded,  polyhedral,  or  triangular  in  form,  and  frequently  are  so 
crowded  over  the  surface  of  the  bone  that  they  present  a  distinctly 
epithelioid  an*angement ;  the  nucleus  usually  lies  toward  one  side  or 
end  of  the  cell.  The  osteoblasts  become  imbedded  in  the  bony  matrix 
and  thereby  converted  into  bone  c^lls,  not  by  migration,  but  by  the 
growth  of  the  calcified  matrix,  the  formation  of  which  goes  on  first 
on  the  side  of  the  osteoblast  toward  the  bone,  and  gradually  advanc- 
ing overgrows  the  osteoblast  and  continues  beyond  it.  The  history 
of  the  intercellular  threads  of  protoplasm  during  the  transformation 
of  the  connective-tissue  cell  into  an  osteoblaist,  and  then  into  a  bone- 
cell,  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been  followed  out.  It  seems  to 
me  probable  that  the  threads  are  preserved  and  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canaliculi,  just  as  the  cell-bodies  produce  the  so-called 
lacunae.  Whether  threads  of  protoplasm  run  through  the  canaliculi 
in  the  mature  bone  or  not  is  still  under  dispute.  Beside  the  osteo- 
blasts in  the  interior  of  mandible  there  are  others,  Fig.  237,  obl\  which 
are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  periost,  per,  and  although  the  peri- 
osteal cells  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  of  the  mesen- 
chyma,  vies,  in  the  interior  of  the  mandible,  yet  all  the  osteoblasts 
are  alike.  E.  A.  Schafer  has  directed  attention  to  what  he  calls 
the  osteoqenetic  fibres*  Upon  close  observation  of  the  growing 
sj)icules  of  the  parietal  bone  the  calcified  parts  appear  granular,  and 
from  them  Schafer  finds  that  there  run  out  for  a  little  way  soft  and 
j^liant  bundles  of  transparent  fibres.  They  exhibit  a  faint  fibrillation 
and  have  been  compared  to  bundles  of  white  connective-tissue  fibrils, 
witli  which  in  some  situations  they  appear  to  be  continuous.  But 
although  similar  in  chemical  composition,  they  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  these  in  appearance,  having  a  stiffer  aspect  and  straighter 
course,  besides  being  less  distinctly  fibrillated.  The  fibres  become 
calcified  by  the  deposition  within  them  of  earthy  salts  in  the  form  of 
minute  globules,  which  produce  a  darkish  granular  opacity,  until  the 
interstices  between  the  globules  also  become  calcified,  and  the  minute 
*j;:lobules,  becoming  thus  fused  together,  the  bone  again  looks 
comparatively  clear.  It  is  stated  that  the  fibrils  themselves  are  not 
calcified,  but  the  calcification  affects  the  portion  of  matrix  which 
unites  them  into  the  osteogenic  fibres,  so  that  these  may  be  described 
as  being  calcified.  The  bundles  of  osteogenic  fibres  which  prolong 
the  bony  spicules  generally  spread  out  from  the  end  of  each  spicule 
so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  those  from  adjacent  spicules.  When 
this  hap|x^ns,  the  innermost  or  proximal  fibres  frequently  grow  to- 
trether,  while  the  other  fibres  partially  intercross  as  they  g^ow  further 
into  the  membranb.  The  ossific  process  extends  into  the  osteogenic 
fibres  pari  passu  with  their  growth,  and  thus  new  bony  spicules 
become  continually  formed  by  calcification  of  the  groups  or  bundles 

*  Tins  account  of  the  osteoj^euetic  fibres  is  taken  with  some  slight  changes  from  Qtiaiu's 
"Aniit«»mv,"  nintli  edition. 
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of  oflteogenir  fibres.  The  earthy  deposit  not  only  involves  the  osteo- 
genic fibres,  but  also  the  ground-substance  of  the  tissue  in  which 
they  lie.  It  cwcasionally  appears  in  an  isolated  patch  here  and  there 
on  some  of  the  osteogenic  fibres  in  advance  of  the  main  area  of  ossi- 
fication. The  osteogenic  fibres  become  comparatively  indistinct  as 
they  and  the  substance  between  them  calcifies;  they  appear,  how- 
over,  to  iKjrsist  in  the  form  of  decussating  fibres,  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  adult  Ik  me,  although  in  the  embryonic  bone  their  disposition  is 
less  lamellatod,  the  bony  matter  having  a  somewhat  coarsely  reticular 
structure. 

Neoplastic  Ossification. — When  bone  replaces  degenerated  car- 
tilage, the  method  of  Inme  formation  is  essentially  the  same  as  w^hen 
of  ossification  takes  place  in  connective  tissue,  except  for  one  fea- 
ture, namely,  that  the  bone  is  first  deposited  against  the  calcified 
remnants  of  the  cartilaginous  matrix  as  soon  as  the  cartilage  cells 
have  disapi>eiired.  A  section  through  an  ossifying  long  bone  or  ver- 
tebra. Fig.  2i3S,  presents  a  highly  characteristic  picture,  and  if  the 
sec'tion  Ikj  made  as  in  the  figure,  p^irallel  to  the  columns  of  cartilage 
cells,  all  the  phases  can  be  seen  in  a  single  successful  preparation. 
The  stH'tion  figured  was  staineil  with  Beale's  carmine  and  alum 
hajmatoxylin,  by  which  method  not  only  are  the  cells  and  nuclei 
brought  out  clearly,  but  also  the  calcified  cartilage  is  made  deep  blue, 
while  the  lK)ne  is  deep  i*ed.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  C,  the 
Ciirtilag(^  cells  are  just  forming  groups  or  columns,  wliich  a  little 
lower  down,  C,  are  very  distinct ;  lower  down  again,  C\  the  cavi- 
ties, in  which  the  columns  of  cartilage  cells  lie,  have  fused  together 
into  larg(»  sj»m'(»s;  in  these  spaces  the  cartilage  cells,  c,  are  scattered 
in  various  stages  of  disintegration;  the  adjacent  spaces  are  separated 
from  on<»  another  by  partitions  formed  of  ossified  cartilaginous  ma- 
trix, jl/a,  whi(4i  appears  a  deep  blue  in  marked  contrast  to  the  un- 
Cidcifiinl  matrix  of  the  upper  pjirt  of  the  figure,  where  the  matrix  is 
almost  uncolonnl.  The  remnants  of  calcified  matrix  extend  far  be- 
low the  cartilagt\  At  tlie  level  indicatcnl  by  the  bnicket,  L,  the  new 
mesi^nchyma,  nies^  is  found  i)enetrating  the  spaces  between  the  blue 
I^irtitions,  M<t:  the  nu^simchyma  is  acctmipanied  by  blocxl- vessels, 
which  an»  eiusily  nn'ogniztnl,  V,  by  their  endothelial  walls.  Some  of 
tlu>  invading  mest»ncliymal  cells  lay  themselves  against  the  surfaces 
of  th(»  (*alcifie<l  partitions,  bt^come  osteoblasts  and  prcxluce  lx)ne,  which 
thickens  bv  additions  to  its  surfiu'e.  Thus  the  calcified  remains  of 
the  cartilage*  Inn'ome  coattnl  with  bone,  which  in  the  pn^paration  de- 
scrilH^l  has  a  rich  nnl  st^iin.  As  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  the 
development  is  more  advanced,  we  find  there  the  layer  of  bone,  B, 
much  thickm-  than  neariT  the  cartilage.  Fig.  23i)  is  a  very  acvurate 
drawing  t)f  }>jirt  of  ase<»tion  of  a  vertebra  of  a  four-months'  embryo  so 
made  that  the  cn^lunms  t)f  cartilage  ct»lls  are  cut  at  right  angles;  the 
level  of  the  siH*tion  CH>rn»siH^nds  to  the  lower  part  ot  bracki*t  L,  Fig. 
2IIS.  The  cartilagt*  ct»lls  have  disiipiK»aiiMl  and  have  Invn  rcplacinl 
by  the  invading  niest»nchyma ;  the  network  of  jitirtitions  formed  by 
the  n^nmants  of  the  calcifitnl  matrix,  JAr,  i»f  tlu»  cartilagi'  is  at 
once  nHH)gniztHl,  as  can  also  Ixy  n»i»i>gniziHi  the  transformation  of 
the  tH»lls  into  ost(H)blasts,  <>/>/,  and  the  deiK^sit  of  ])(>ne,  B,  upon 
the  partition;  noteworthy  are  idso  the  oste<.>clasts,    Osc,  to  which 
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fuller  reference  is  made  in  the  following  paragraph  on  the  growth  o£ 
bone. 

In  the  long  bones  the  periosteal  ossification  has  great  importance, 


and  as  it  pr<K'pe<ls  vorj-  rapidly  at  first  in  the  central  part  of  the  bone, 
most  of  t}K'  rthtift  h  fomied  from  the  i^riost — compare  Qnain's 
"Anat.,"  ninth  ttlitiuu,  II.,  Fig.  109. 
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We  have  learned  that  the  development  of  hone  may  take  place 
from  embryoDic  connective  fibrillar  tissue  (periost),  or  from  cartilage, 
hut  whatever  its  origin,  it  has  always  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same 
Btructure.     This  is  true  both  of  the  cells  and  the  matrix. 

Historical  Note.—l  have  purposely  abstained  from  attempting 
a  full  history  of  ossification.  For  full  and  comprehensive  accoimta 
I  refer  to  Quain's  "Anatomy,"  Ranvier's  "Traite  technique  d'Histo- 
Ic^e,"  Kolliker's  "  Gewebelehre,"  Krause's  "  Anatomic,"  etc.  For  a 
good  review  of  the  literature  up  to  1858,  seeH.  Miiller,  68.2,  and  for 
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references  to  the  more  importjint  later  authoritiea  nee  Rmvier's 
"Traite,"  RoUetf's  chapter  in  Strieker's  "Oewelielehre,"  und  Mas- 
quelin's  "  Memoir." 

Growth  of  Bone. — It  is  a  well-known  tm-t  that  tholionps  do  not 
grow  in  the  onlinary  sense;  the  bone  cells  cannot  multi]ily;  the  ap- 
parent growth  of  Iwnc  is  acoomplialied  by  the  destruction  nf  thelnme 
iJready  forme<l  and  the  pnxluction  of  new  tM)ne.  The  dcHtrncti<in  of 
the  bone  is  effected  by  means  of  large  multinucleate  cell:*.  Fig.  'i'M>, 
Ow,  which  are  derive^l  from  the  mesenchymal  cell«,  but  jut<t  how  is 
not  clear.  The  cells  in  (juestion  have  been  named  iiiiii-ii)i>l<i:ti'K  (or 
myeloplacques),  by  Rohin  luid  French  histologi.sts,  and  osU'iKlasis 
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(bone-deetroyere)  by  Kolliker.  They  are  frequently  found  against 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  on  cartilage,  Fig.  239,  Osc\  and  in  that 
case  lie  in  a  little  concavity  formed  by  the  eating  away  of  the  bone. 
As  the  development  of  these  cells  is  not  known  and  as  their  functions 
have  been  but  little  studied  in  the  embryo,  the  detailed  examination 
of  their  structure  and  history  may  be  omitted  here.  Full  accounts 
of  the  growth  of  bone  may  be  found  in  all  the  standard  histologies. 

Disappearance  of  Intercellular  Substance. — In  the  adult 
there  are  various  spaces  in  the  mesenchymal  tissues,  which  are  in 
the  natural  condition  filled  with  fluid,  such  as  the  so-called  lymph 
spaces  and  lymph  channels ;  these  spaces  have  no  cellular  walls.  In 
the  lymph  glands  also  there  is  much  fluid  between  the  cells  and  retic- 
ulum of  the  gland.  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  the  intercel- 
lular substance  has  in  some  way  been  rephiced,  but  whether  it  has 
been  liquefied,  or  resorbed  and  fluid  supplied  in  its  stead,  or  simply 
cavities  developed  in  it,  we  do  not  know.  We  can,  therefore,  do 
nothing  more  than  note  the  gap  in  our  knowledge. 

Hypertrophy  of  Intercellular  Substance . — By  this  I  do  not 
mean  the  increase  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  fibrillsB,  elastic  network,  or  cartilage,  but  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
clear  homogeneous  matrix  of  the  young  mesenchyma  or  embryonic 
connective  tissue.  Such  an  hypertrophy  occurs  in  the  anmion,  in 
the  young  cutis,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  histogenesis  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humors; 
as  to  how  this  hypertrophy  is  effected  nothing  is  known.  For  the 
history  of  the  vitreous  humor  see  Chapter  XXVIII. 

Blood-Vessels  are  the  earliest  of  the  mesenchymal  tissues  to  be 
differentiated.  Their  history  has  already  been  given  in  full.  See 
Chapter  X. 

Liymphatic  System  consists  of  lymph  spaces,  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, and  lymph  glands.  The  lymph  spaces  are  merely  channels  in 
the  intercellular  substance,  concerning  the  development  of  which 
nothing  has  been  ascertained,  and  not  much  is  known  concerning  the 
development  of  the  vessels  or  glands. 

Lymphatic  Vessels. — Kolliker  ("GeweMehre,"  5te  Aufl.,  500- 
GOO)  states  that  in  tails  of  tadpoles  the  lymph  vessels  can  be  seen  de- 
veloping, in  similar  maimer  to  the  blood-vessels,  by  the  hollowing 
»out  of  mesenchymal  cells.  Klein  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  study  of  the  development  of  lymphatics  in  serous  mem- 
branes. According  to  Klein  a  vacuole  is  formed  within  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  becomes  gradually  larger,  so  as 
ultimately  to  produce  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid,  while  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell  thins  out  to  form  the  wall  around  the  cavity.  He  also 
adds  that  from  this  wall  portions  bud  inward  into  the  cavity,  and 
detaching  themselves  become  lymph  corpuscles — but  this  history 
cannot  be  ticcepted  without  better  foundation.  To  form  vessels  the 
vesicular  cells  l)ecome  connected  together.  The  protoplasmatic  walls 
become  multinucleate  and  are  differentiated  into  the  lining  endothe- 
lium. A.  Budge's  incompleted  investigation  of  the  development  of 
the  lymphatics  in  the  chick,  87.1,  wjis  published  posthumously  by 
Professor  W.  His,  and  is  an  admirable  piece  of  thorough  work.  The 
main  part  of  the  published  memoir  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
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f ormntion  of  the  ccelom  by  the  fusion  of  a  network  of  chaimels  in  the 
mesoderm,  see  p.  151.  Budge  states  that  after  the  ccelom  i8  devel- 
oped some  of  the  channels  are  still  found  in  the  somatopleure,  and 
represent  the  primitive  lymphatics ;  the  somatopleure  at  this  sta^  has 
no  bloDd-vessels  and  the   splanclmopleure  no  lymph-vessels.      The 

E'mitive  lymph-veesels  communicate  directly  with  the  coelom. 
ter  on  the  ductus  thoracicus  appears  and  establishes  the  commu- 
nication between  the  lymphatics  and  the  blood-vessels.  Unfortunately 
the  published  paper  contains  no  details  about 
the  development  of  the  ductus.  In  a  short 
note  (Cenh-albl.  Med.  Wiss.,  1881,  No.  34) 
Budge  lias  reported  that  in  the  allantois  of  a 
chick  of  eighteen  to  twenty  days  there  are 
abundant  lymphatics  which  can  be  injected 
with  a  subcutaneons  sjTinge,  The  vessels 
accompanying  the  arteries,  forming  networks 
around  them,  Fig.  240,  extend  along  the  arte- 
ri»  umbilicales  to  enter  the  body  and  run  along 
the  aorta  (see  Budge,  87.1,  UO,  and  Ta£.  VI., 
Fig.  2)  as  paired  ducti,  which  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  smaller  cross  stems,  and 
unite  in  the  upper  ]>art  of  the  tliorax  into  a 
single  duct,  which,  however,  again  forks  and 
has  a  double  opening  into  the  veins.  The 
right  umbilical  lyinph  stem  appears  to  atrophy 

later.      In    connection    with     the     allantoic 

TOi'inj^'*  h^  n'  Kv^i^wk^or  b^iphatics  Budge   has  found  (see   His  and 
Lympbativi,   Afu-r  Aiijrecht  Braune's  At'ch.  /,  Aiiuf.,  18S-*,  ;t5(i)  in  chick 
embryos  of  ten  tt>  twenty  days,  lymph  liearts, 
which  Ho  in  the  angle  l»etwecn  the  jnilvis  tmd  coccj-x. 

Lymph-Glands. — Concerning  the  developraent  of  the  glands  I 
know  of  three  papers,  Sertoli,  66.1,  Chievitz,  81.1,  and  a  disserta- 
tion by  Orth  (Boim,  1 STO) ,  which  last  I  have  not  seen.  KiUlikcr  miotes 
alsoBreschet  ("  Li('8ystemel;y-mplii»tiiiue."  Paris,  1>^;(I(,  lH,=i)  and  Engel 
(Praij.  \'i'frti!fj.,  II.,  ill,  is.50)as  maintaining  that  the  glandu arise 
each  iiH  a  i)lexu»  of  lymph  vessels — a  view  which  the  observations  of 
SL'rtoli  have  set  aside.  To  study  the  early  stages,  glands  must  lie 
choMon,  the  exact  position  of  whi<;h  in  i-elation  to  other  [wrts  can  be 
determined,  inordi^rtliat  tlio  condition  of  the  tissue  l>L'fiire  the  dift'er- 
entiatii^n  of  the  gland  can  Ik*  ast^ertained.  With  this  in  view  Sertoli 
selected  the  niesentorial  glands  in  cow  emlirvus  and  Chievitz  the 
same  in  tlie  pig  and  tUe  inguinid  gland  in  man.  Sertoli  found  in 
foiir-ineb  eml)r>'o8  tissunw  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mesentery 
whore  the  glands  wore  to  apiHUU"  in  four-inch  embryos  these  s]X)hj 
were  further  marked  out  by  the  crowding  of  nuclei  around  them. 
In  six -and-a-half- inch  embryos  the  anlagi-s  were  iieai-shajH-d,  the 
pointed  end  Ix-ing  h>ward  the  radix  mesentcrii ;  the  jKiintt-d  end  alone 
(.■onttiins  lymph  Hi»aces,  while  the  blunt  end  in  which  the  nuclei  are 
crowded  is  the  anlage  of  the  future  cortex  of  the  gland.  Somewhat 
later  the  fibrous  enveloijes  of  the  ghuids  aiis  dift'LTeiitiated.  and  as 
soon  as  their  formation  begins,  the  growth  of  the  glands  by  ;icces.sion 
from  the  surrounding  mesenchjTna  wasos.     Chievitz   studied   the 
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human  inguinal  gland ;  its  anlage  is  clearly  recognizable  at  about 
three  months,  and  at  three  and  one-half  months  the  cortical  portion 
with  crowded  nuclei  can  be  distinguished  from  the  medullary,  in 
which  there  are  spaces ;  the  gland  is  separated  from  the  surrounding 
tissue  by  a  fissure  which  is  crossed  by  a  few  threads;  the  fissure  does 
not  extend  across  the  part  of  the  gland  corresponding  to  the  future 
hilus ;  the  cells  of  the  glands  have  large  granular  nuclei,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  from  the  lymphoid  cells,  which  are  much 
smaller  with  spherical  refringent  nuclei ;  at  first  there  are  very  few 
lymphoid  cells,  but  they  increase  in  niunber.  Concerning  the  devel- 
opment of  the  reticulum,  which  Ranvier  ("  Traite  technique,"  678)  has 
shown  to  be  distinct  in  the  mature  glands  from  the  branching  cells, 
we  have  no  information. 

Spleen. — Although  the  development  of  the  spleen  must  offer 
many  points  of  great  interest,  it  has  received  very  little  attention.  In 
O.  Hertwig's  text-book  no  mention  of  the  spleen  is  made;  Kolliker, 
in  both  his  text-books,  dismisses  the  organ  with  a  single  brief  para- 
graph. A  little  fuller  is  the  notice  by  W.  Miiller,  in  Strieker's 
"  Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre,"  260.  Of  special  investigations  there 
are  three  short  ones,  Peremeschko,  67.1,  2,  and  F.  Maurer,  90.1, 
and  the  longer  article  on  the  spleen  in  fishes  by  E.  Laguesse,  90.1. 

The  spleen  is  developed  out  of  a  mesenchymal  anlage,  which  be- 
comes recognizable  in  the  human  embryo  toward  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond month.  In  all  amniota  it  is  situated  in  the  mesogastrium  near 
the  pancreas,  and  close  to  large  arterial  vessels.  Its  first  differen- 
tiation appears  to  be  due  to  an  acciunulation  of  rather  large  lymph- 
oid cells  with  largo  granular  nuclei,  and  to  the  moving  apart  of 
the  mesenchymal  cells,  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  lymphoid. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  the  lymphoid  cells  we  have  only  the  obser- 
vations of  F.  Maurer,  90,  who  found  in  tad|)oles,  measuring  from 
0-8  mm.  from  mouth  to  anus,  of  the  frog,  Rana  temporaria,  that  the 
entoderm  gives  off  cells  which  pass  into  the  mesenehj^ma  and  give 
rise  to  the  first  lymphoid  cells.  Maurer  also  obtained  evidence  that 
the  same  process  occurs  in  the  tailed  amphibians.  During  the  third 
month,  in  man  (Kolliker),  the  blood-vessels  penetrate  the  organ, 
which  soon  becomes  rich  in  blood.  W.  Miiller  states  that  the  fur- 
ther development  proceeds  rapidl3%  so  that  in  the  human  foetus  of 
eight  centimetres  in  length  the  various  constituents  are  already  differ- 
entiated. The  cells  lying  beneath  the  peritoneal  epithelium  become 
elongated,  and  form  fusiform  nucleated  bodies,  and  similar  ones  at 
an  early  period  invest  the  larger  vessels.  From  both  small  processes 
are  given  off  which  grow  toward  one  another  and  represent  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trabecular  system.  Along  the  arterial  branches 
denser  accumulations  of  small  nucleated  cells  may  already  be  dis- 
cerned, which  are  conspicuous  in  tinted  preparations  by  their  deep 
color,  and  these  form  by  far  the  chief  constituent  of  the  pulp.  This 
consists  of  cells  with  from  one  to  three  nuclei  and  a  delicate  inter- 
cellular substance,  forming  plexuses,  the  interstices  of  which  are 
constantly  filled  with  blood-corpuscles.  According  to  Peremescliko, 
there  are  now  developed  larger  protoplasmic  corpuscles  in  the  tissue 
of  the  pulp  containing  from  two  to  six  nuclei,  that  are  capable  of 
jK^rfonning  amoeboid  movements,  and  which,  toward   the   end   of 
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embrronic  life,  atrof^y.     In  the  farther  roar<»  of  derd^^tment  the 

Heveml  ctmstituents  increafe  in  volume,  aiid  a  pan  of  the  fn&iform 
cells  of  the  capsule  and  the  vascular  ^eaih?  devek^p  into  ?nxiotb 
mutg'L'ular  tissue.  The  arterial  $heatb».  cir^tainiog  nmnerous  txUs, 
are  clearly  distinguishaUe  from  the  pulp,  and  fp_<m  the  middle  of 
embrv'ooic  life  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  Tvo.^Dizalile.  Concern- 
ing the  Mze  of  the  frjetal  $p4een  I  kn>:>w  i^clv  <;.f  the  statement  by 
Kolliker,''<~rrundriss.~  3>(>,  that  in  man  by  the  eighth  week  the  anlage 
measures  0»2 1  O.31  mm.,  and  in  the  third  month  1.?  x  1.13  mm. 

In  the  embryo  at  six  moDttui  the  spleen  already  has  its  triangular 
form  in  outline:  the  fibroai<  sheath  or  capsule.  C.  is  differentiated; 


■ela.     (Tbe  Embryu  is 


nr  nil  Monthi.    C.  raprnjl?:  Itl.  hllus: 


tho  hiluH,  Hi,  is  wide;  the  main  blood-vessels  are  remarkable  for 
their  Hizc,  and  aro  encased  in  tlio  sheaths  of  muscle  fibres  as  in  the 
arlnlt ;  the  differentiation  of  tho  Malpighian  coq>uscles  is  indicated 
by  till!  «'att<T(Nl  urews,  in  which  the  cells  are  more  crowde<l,  which 
tln'ri'fonj  itpiieiir  darker  in  tho  stained  specimen.  In  a  thin  section 
(0,01  mm.)  of  )i  somewhat  younger  spleen  the  reticulimi  of  the  spleen, 
thii  abiUKlatit  IiIimkI  ciipillaries,  and  the  immense  number  of  pulp- 
wlls  I  find  »ll  well  Khown ;  tho  pulp  cells  have  round,  finely  granular 
iiufli'i  with  a  vr-ry  small  amount  of  protoplasm ;  I  see  also  a  much  less 
nunilxT  c(f  smaller  oval  miclei,  which  seem  to  belong  to  tho  reticulum. 
I^igiK^sse's  immograph,  90. 1,  on  tho  spleen  of  fishes  is  a  conscien- 
tious and  valuable  work.  Tho  spleen  apiK-ai-s lato,  sometime  after 
the  iHincreas,  in  tho  mesenchymal  wall  of  tho  duodenum  close  to 
and  on  tho  left  wide  of  tho  insertion  of  the  mesenterj-,  and  in  close 
relation  with  thn  Huliint<4itinul  vein.  The  imlage  is  first  recognizable 
by  the !  condensation  of  tho  tissue  and  the  accumulatinn  of  free  cells 
in  its  intmhos.  Tho  developing  spleen  gradually  comes  into  closer 
rt'latioiiH  with  tlio  stomach  and  seimrated  from  the  duodenum,  and 
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is  ultimately  situated  in  the  mesogastrium.  The  origin  of  the  free 
cells  was  not  ascertained,  but  the  author  is  inclined  to  trace  them 
to  the  mesenchyma  rather  than  to  accept  F.  Maurer's  view.  They 
are  small,  have  rounded  granular  nuclei  (Laguesse's  noyau  d^origine) 
and  very  little  protoplasm ;  according  to  Laguesse  they  give  rise 
some  to  leucocytes,  others  to  red  cells;  but  in  regard  to  this  I  think 
there  is  need  of  further  evidence,  for  in  other  cases  we  know  that 
leucoc^'tes  and  red  blood-cells  (h^maties)  have  different  origins:  The 
network  is  produced  in  situ  by  the  mesenchymal  cells,  the  processes 
of  which  gradually  become  more  resistant,  refringent,  and  homoge- 
neous, while  the  nuclei  gradually  disappear  more  or  less  completely. 
This  confirms  the  view  so  long  defended  by  Kolliker,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  reticuliun  of  the  spleen.  The  cavities  of  the  spleen  form  a 
rich  network,  which  very  soon  enters  into  direct  communication 
with  branches  which  develop  from  the  subintestinal  (portal)  vein, 
but  the  similar  coimection  with  the  arteries  is  not  established  until 
later ;  after  the  arteries  have  penetrated  there  is  a  circulation  through 
the  spleen  and  many  of  its  free  cells  are  carried  off,  but  in  places 
aside  from  the  currents  there  remain  accumulations  of  multiplying 
free  cells ;  such  accumulations  are  found  especially  around  the  large 
arteries.  The  veins  in  the  spleen  consist  only  of  an  endothelium, 
but  in  the  adult  are  in  part  encased  in  a  sort  of  basement  membrane 
formed  by  condensation  of  the  spleen  reticulum  around  the  larger 
vessels. 

Smooth-Muscle  Fibres. — That  these  ai-e  simply  modified  mes- 
enchymal cells  seem  to  me  no  longer  open  to  doubt,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  VI.  on  the  mesoderm.  This  implies  that  the  hypothesis  so 
long  uplield  by  His,  that  the  muscles  are  genetically  distinct  from  the 
connective- tissue  elements,  must  be  definitely  laid  aside.  His  classed 
the  muscles  as  arcliiblastic  elements  His'  pupil,  Erik  Miiller,  has 
sought  in  a  special  article,  88.1,  to  justify  His'  view,  but  the  his- 
tory he  gives  is,  that  the  inner  mesothelium  of  the  primitive  segment 
breaks  up  into  mesenchyma,  and  that  some  of  these  mesenchymal  cells 
form  the  peri -endothelial  walls  of  the  aorta — a  fact  I  can  verify  from 
my  own  observations  on  birds  and  mammals — but  others  of  the  cells, 
coming  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  segment,  form  connective  tissue, 
so  that  in  this  instance  we  have  a  proof  of  the  identical,  mesenchymal 
origin  of  the  two  tissues.  So  also  in  the  umbilical  cord,  it  can  l>e 
seen  after  the  third  month  that  the  vessels  are  surrounded  by  smooth 
muscle  cells,  which  gradually  pass  into  mesenchymal  cells  proper ;  as 
the  muscular  walls  thicken  with  age  it  seems  evident  that  the  transi- 
tion represents  an  actual  transfonnation  of  the  connective-tissue  cells 
into  muscle  cells,  but  the  detiiils  of  the  process  have  still  to  be  worked 
out.  The  earliest  definite  proof,  knowTi  to  me,  that  no  line  can  be 
drawn  between  smooth  muscle  and  connective  tissue  is  that  afforded 
by  Flemming's  observations,  78.2,  on  the  bladder  of  salamanders,  in 
which  lx)th  tissues  with  all  intermediate  forms  occur. 

Concerning  the  histogenetic  transformation  of  mesenchyma  into 
smooth  muscle  we  possess  no  detailed  or  accurate  information. 

Fat-cells  first  appear  in  the  human  embryo,  it  is  said,  about  the 
fourteenth  week,  and  after  their  first  appearance  gradually  increase 
in  size  and  number  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  when,  however,  the  fat 
27 
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ccUh  are  still  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult.  The  fat  cdls  are 
derived  from  the  embryunic  connectire-tissup  pelL<:  or  mesenchTma,  as 
bafl  been  demonstrated  by  Flemmisg.  71. 1.  71.2.  whose  view  was 
questioned  by  L.  Ranvier  (~  Traite~>,  and  the  Hc^gans,  79. 1.  Ran- 
vier's  obsei^-ations  were  incomplete,  in  that  he  did  not  ascertain  the 
ori^n  of  the  cell  which  forms  the  fat-oelb,  as  Flemming  has  pointed 
out  in  hiH  reply,  79. 1 ,  to  the  criticism:-  upon  his  work.  The  inves- 
ti^tions  of  the  Hoggans  appear  tr>  me  untrustworthy. 

The  fat  cells  are  always  developed  in  groups  or  clusters,  and  each 
cluster  is  supplied  with  an  abundant  network  of  blood  capillarieB. 


•■;  F,  fat  Mils. 


Tlin  fat  <i?ll.s  alwayn  (M-t;ur  in  tlio  ni'iglilxirhood  fif  blood-vessels,  so 
llmtdiii!  is  almost  t-ciiii]M'1lt'd  to  cdiK-hido  that  sujK'ra bun daiit  fotnl  sup- 
ply is  an  eswiitijil  condition  of  tlicir  ilcvolopment.  Some  interesting 
studies  on  the  circulation  in  fjit  tissue  have  been  ]>ublished  bv  J. 
Schiibl,  85. 1.  The  clusters  of  fat  ceils  may  l)c  called  fut  islands,  a 
tcnn  li-ss  likely  to  mislead  students  than  tlmt  of  tat  fjlobule,  which 
has  Wt'n  used.  Fi^.  '-Jl-  represents  ii  st'ction  of  a  fat  island  in  the 
embryonir^  cutis,  drawn  verj-  exactly  fnim  the  pn'ixinitioii,  which 
had  l><H>n  stained  with  ahnn  cooliineal  and  cosine;  the  nicsencln-mal 
«<lls,  Men,  aru  scattcrtnl  around  and  completely  isolate  tlie  fat  islands 
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from  one  another;  the  fat  cells,  F^  form  a  group  by  themselves;  each 
cell  has  a  large  globule  of  fat  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  proto- 
plasm, which  is  thickened  on  one  side,  where  the  nucleus  is  situated; 
the  smaller  the  cell  the  more  distinctly  does  the  layer  of  protoplasm 
stand  out ;  the  nuclei  are  compressed,  smaller  than  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding mesenchyma,  and  more  darkly  stained ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  staining  of  the  fat-cell  and  the  other  nuclei  is  exaggerated 
in  the  drawing.  l3y  their  subsequent  growth  and  expansion  the  fat 
islands  may  fuse  together,  thus  forming  a  more  or  less  continuous 
fatty  layer. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  sing:le  cells  our  knowledge  rests 
chiefly  on  the  admirable  researches  of  Flemming,  I.e.  The  cells  lose 
their  connections  with  one  another  and  assume  a  somewhat  rounded 
form,  and  the  amount  of  protoplasm  increases ;  the  nucleus  comes  to 
lie  on  one  side  of  the  cell  either  before  the  fat  granules  are  developed 
or  just  iis  they  are  beginning  to  appear ;  according  as  the  nucleus 
is  peripheral  or  central  the  fat  is  at  first  on  one  side  or  around  the 
I)eriphery  of  the  ceil.  In  either  case  the  fat  soon  collects  in  one  main 
globule,  with  other  small  ones  about  it  in  the  protoplasm,  and  thus 
the  condition  of  the  young  fat  cells,  as  in  Fig.  242,  is  attained.  Soon 
after  the  nucleus  has  been  forced  to  one  side  by  the  fat  the  membrane 
of  the  cell  appears.  It  is  probable  that  the  fat  is  accumulated  within 
the  cells  before  it  becomes  microscopically  visible  as  granules,  for 
Stolnikow  {Arch.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.^  SuppL,  1887,  p.  1),  has 
observed  that  the  fat  in  the  liver  cells  of  frogs  after  phosphorus 
poisoning  may  be  present  in  considerable  quantities  without  appear- 
ing in  granules.  Upon  this  stress  has  been  laid  by  Qaule,  90.1,  as 
indicating  that  the  fat  is  bound  to  some  other  compound,  perhaps  leci- 
thin. This  lends  support  to  the  suggestion  of  Poljakoff,  88.1,  that 
tiie  dull  C'  matten^')  granules,  which  appear  in  the  protoplasm  before 
or  along  with  the  first  minute  fat  granules  and  disappear  as  the 
fat  increases,  are  made  up  of  fat  combined  with  some  albuminoid. 

The  degeneration  or  regression  of  fat  cells  has  been  studied  by 
Flemming  and  Poljakoff,  but  as  the  change  does  not  occur  before  birth 
it  does  not  fall  within  our  scope,  bej^ond  noticing  the  suggestion  that 
Ehrlich's  Mastzellen  (plasma  cells)  are  regressive  stages  of  fat  cells. 

Pigment  Cells. — Concerning  their  development  in  the  embryo  I 
know  of  no  exact  investigation.  WhatQoette  gives,  75.  1,  521-522, 
is  largely  si)eoulative.  Flemming,  90.1,  has  shown  that  the  pig- 
ment cells  multiply  by  indirect  division  in  salamander  larvae,  and 
that  the  scission  of  the  protoplasm  may  be  delayed.  K.  W.  Zim- 
mermann,  90.1,  has  given  some  further  details.  The  divisional 
process  offers  several  interesting  features. 

The  pigment  granules  which  give  color  to  the  epidermis  are  not 
of  epidermal  origin,  but  arise  in  mesenchymal  cells,  which  wander 
in  from  tlie  underlying  cutis.  The  source  of  the  pigment  was  dis- 
covered bv  Aebv,  85. 1,  whose  observations  have  been  extended  and 
confinned^by  KGlliker,  87.2,  3,  "  Gewebelehre, "  Ote  Aufl.,  202,  List, 
89.1,  and  Piersol,  90.2.  Kodis,  89.1,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
maintained  that  the  pigment  cells  are  formed  in  the  epidermis  and 
wander  tlience  into  the  cutis,  but  Kodis  fails,  I  think,  to  prove  his 
point.     In  amniota  the  first  pigment  appears  in  small  granular  cells 
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ill  the  basal  layer  of  the  epi«k-miis  nizcinl.  4<"»  mm.;  chick  of  ten 
<lays;  cat,4T  mm.).  The^se  cells  resem]>le  leuci.>cytes  so  much  that 
Kodis  haij  designated  them  as  "  If^ucocfftoifltf  Zrllen_r  they  lie  be- 
tween the  true  epidermal  cells;  the  pn»toplasni  is  small  in  amount 
when  the  pigment  Ijegins  to  appear,  but  as  the  pigment  increases 
the  cell  enlargt^s  and  [masses  fn^m  an  appiirently  round  to  a  distinctly 
stellate  fonn.  In  ///a/zi/z/a/.s  the  bodies  of  the  cells  are  composed  at 
tii'st  of  clear,  homogeneous,  faintly  gnmular  pn.»t«.»plasm.  in  the  midst 
of  which  sliarply  dotuied  oval  nuclei  are  seen :  in  short,  they  resem- 
ble the  cells  of  the  underlying  cutis  and  are  ]»rol>ably  immigrant 
mejsenchymal  cells.  The  earliest  pigment  particles  are  sparingly  and 
irregularly  distributed,  but  s<x)n  evince  a  tendency  to  aggregate 
about  the  nucleus,  ai-ound  which  a  bn>wn  wreath  is  soon  formed. 
Subsequently  pigment  cells  api>ear  also  in  the  cutis  and  exhibit  a 
strong  tendency  to  collect  beneath  the  epidennis  and  to  form  there 
rich  networks.  These  cells  send  processes  into  the  epithelium,  to 
be  followed  often  by  the  greater  part  of  the  cell :  it  is  thus  that  the 
pictures  of  inmiigrating  pigment  cells  arise. 

As  to  the  source  of  tlie  pigment  granules,  they  seem  to  te  formed 
within  the  pigment  ct»lls  and  not  to  l>e  taken  up,  as  some  writers 
have  suggested,  as  preformed  ])articles  fnan  outside.  It  is  possible 
that  the  pigment  is  connected  genetically  with  the  htemoglobin,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  definite  proof.  For  a  discussion  c»f  the  source  of 
pigment  granules  see  Maass  (Arch.  f.  tnikrosl:.  J //a/.,  XXXIV., 
452)  and  Piersol,  Lc. 

Marrow. — The  man*ow  of  Ix  me  is  derived  from  the  mesench^'ma, 
which,  {is  al>ove  descril)ed,  p.  4lU,  enters  the  space  left  l>y  the  degen- 
erating cartilage;  some  of  these  mesenchymal  cells  In^come  osteo- 
blasts, while  the  remainder  ]>roduce  the  marrow  of  the  future  bone. 
The  marrow  has  a  very  complex  structure  in  the  adult,  and  numerous 
investigations  u|K)n  its  .adult  structure  have  been  published.  In  these 
publications  are  scattered  a  goo<l  many  observations  on  the  foetal 
marrow,  but  as  th(»y  liave  never  hiH^n  proi)erly  collated,  and  as  there 
is  no  compr(.»hensivo  resc»areh  uiM)n  the  development  of  the  foetal 
marrow,  I  ivluctantly  forego  tlie  attt»nij)t  to  descrilx)  the  histogenesis 
of  the  tissue — a  subject  Avhich  would  certainly  well  repay  competent 
thorough  study.  I  will  only  add  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Ran- 
vier  ("  Traite  technique*,''  l^VJ),  that  tlie  cells  of  the  degenerating  carti- 
lage? pro<hK^(»  marrow  cells,  cannot  in  my  opinion  1)0  upheld,  for  it 
appears  to  me  unquestionable  that  tli(j  colls  of  the  cartilage  are  dis- 
int(»grate<l. 

Mesenchymal  Cavities.  — Under  this  lu^ad  I  do  not  include  the 
blo<Ml-vess4'ls,  nor  lymph-vesst»ls,  uav  the  lymph  channels  of  the  inter- 
c<»llular  substaiK'e  and  lymph  spaces  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  but 
only  those*  sjwices  which  have,  so  to  s|K*ak,  passive  functions,  are  filled 
with  serous  tluiel,  and  arc*  entin*lv  Ijounded  bv  m(*st*nchvma.  For 
example:  the*  channels  around  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear 
(conj])are  the  s(»<'ond  (livisi«)n  on  the  ear  in  Chapter  XXVII.),  the 
subarachnoid  spjice*,  tluj  synovial  and  bursal  cavities.  These  are 
})rolMd)ly  all  form<»<l  by  th(»  cells  breaking  apart,  and  are  further 
charae'te'rizeMl  by  the  te'ndency  of  the  layer  of  mesenchymal  cells  im- 
m«»<liat<'lv  round  the  cavitv  to  IxHMnne*  crowded  until  tlu*vform  a  dis- 
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tinct  lining  endothelium.  The  degree  to  which  this  tendency  is 
evince<l  varies  extremelj',  and  we  may  have  the  cells  either  simply 
somewhat  crowded,  or  converted  into  an  endothelium  in  patches,  or 
wholly  endothelium.  The  transition  from  one  form  of  tissue  to  the 
other  can  be  seen  in  the  adult  synovial  cavities,  and  is  important  as 
additional  evidence  of  the  slight  real  difference  between  mesenchyma 
and  epithelium. 

I  know  no  observations  on  the  development  of  the  arachnoid  spaces. 

Synovial  and  Bursal  Cavities. — The  development  of  the  synovial 
cavities  htis  been  studied  by  Hagen-Tom,  82.1.  Between  the  car- 
tilages of  the  limbs  there  is  left  undifferentiated  mesenchyma,  which 
very  early  acquires  blood-vessels  and  shows  later  an  increased  vascu- 
larity. The  formation  of  the  cavity  begins  in  the  centre  between 
the  cartilages,  and  is  first  indicated  by  the  tissue  becoming  less  dense 
there  (rabbit  embryos  19-20  nmi.) ;  some  of  the  central  cells  undergo 
a  mucoid  degeneration  and  disappear,  others  become  spindle-shaped 
and  change  into  Ciirtilage  cells,  with  the  result  that  the  ends  of  the 
skeletal  cartilages  are  now  separated  from  one  another  only  by  a 
slight  space.  At  the  sides  of  the  cavity  the  mesenchyma  forms  the 
s^Tiovigd  membrane,  which  is  merely  XQTy  vascular,  fibrillar  con- 
nective tissue;  upon  the  synovial  surface  patches  of  endothelium 
are  developed.  Villi,  if  formed  at  all,  appear  in  later  stages  and  al- 
ways at  the  sides  of  the  cavity  by  the  sjTiovial  membrane  proper. 

Membranes. — The  development  of  the  various  membranes  and 
special  mesenchj^mal  layers,  such  as  the  submucosa,  dermis,  etc. ,  is 
considered  in  connection  with  the  various  organs,  to  which  they  be- 
long. There  is  one  general  feature  which  may  be  mentioned  here, 
namely,  the  so-called  basement  membranes.  By  this  term  is  now 
generally  understood  the  layers  of  endothelioid  cells  found  imme- 
diately underneath  various  epithelia;  for  instance,  under  the  ento- 
derm (epithelium)  of  the  intestine,  around  the  Graafian  follicles  of 
the  ovarv,  around  the  seminiferous  tubules,  and  the  urinarv  tubules. 
These  membranes,  often  designated  as  tunicjo  proprise,  are  undoubt- 
edly the  product  of  the  mesenchyma,  though  nothing  is  known  of 
their  development.  They  have  the  general  morphological  interest  of 
demonstrating  the  tendency  of  tlie  mesenchyma  to  revert  to  the  epi- 
thelioid t^^pe. 

Ligaments  and  Tendons. — Both  structures  are  modifications 
of  fibrilliB  and  elastic  connective  tissue.  The  tendons  consist  almost 
wlioUy  of  fibrillsB  running  all  in  the  same  direction.  The  ligaments 
vary  more,  and  may  consist  either  of  fibrillar  or  elastic  tissue  or 
lK)th.  The  development  of  the  ligaments  has  scarcely  been  studied; 
that  of  tendons  has  Ix^en  investigated  by  L.  Ranvier,  74.1,  also  his 
"Traite  technique,"  407;  the  regeneration  and  gro^\4h  of  the  tendon 
tissue  in  the  adult  has  l^een  studied  by  several  authorities — see  A. 
Boltzow,  83.1.  We  learn,  however,  little  beyond  the  fact  that 
wliero  tendon  is  to  be  formed  the  cells  arrange  themselves  in  rows, 
parallel  with  the  length  of  the  future  tendon ;  the  fibrillae  are  devel- 
oped between  the  rows  and  parallel  to  them,  and  gradually  increase 
until  they  occupy  the  entire  space  between  the  ceUs.  By  what  stages 
the  cells  pass  from  the  condition  of  simple  mesenchyma  to  the  sin- 
gular shapes  of  the  adult  tendon  cells  is  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  SKELETON. 

The  literature  of  the  skeleton  is  very  extensive  as  regards  both  its 
development  and  comparative  anatomy.  The  ease  with  which  skele- 
tons can  1)0  prepared  and  the  imix)rtance  of  the  hard  parts  to  the 
palaeontologist  has  long  given  the  skeleton  a  prominence  in  morpho- 
logical research  far  in  excess  of  its  importance  as  compared  with  the 
other  systems.  Athough  the  skeleton  is  in  the  mexhanical  sense 
the  framework  of  the  body,  it  is  not  so  in  the  morphological  sense, 
because  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  f nmiework  \x\yoxi  which  the  body- 
is  built  up,  that  its  development  is  entirely  subsidiary"  to  the  devel- 
opment of  other  sj'stems,  and  is  dominated  by  the  arrangement  of 
other  tissues  and  organs,  which  have  been  fonned  and  arranged  be- 
fore the  skeleton  even  begins  to  appear. 

In  this  chapter  there  is  no  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  the  development,  but  by  following  the  summaries  given  bv 
Kolliker  (*'Entwickclungsgeschichte,"  t>te  Autl.,  401-502),  Hertwig 
("Mirbuch,"  3te  Aufl.,  41)2-r43),  and  W.  K.  Parker  (**  Morphology 
of  the  Skull ''),  and  consultation  of  the  more  imix)rtant  original  au- 
thorities, I  have  endeavore<l  to  write  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
subject. 

Stages  of  the  Skeleton. — We  must  distinguish  between  tlie 
stages  of  the  skeleton  as  a  whole,  and  the  stages  in  the  histogenesis 
of  the  bones.  It  must  also  l>e  constantly  bonie  in  mind  that  the  verte- 
brates have  two  morphologically  distinct  skeletons,  the  primarA* 
cartilaginous  skeleton,  which  in  tho  higher  forms  becomes  partly 
ossified,  and  the  secondary  skeleton  composed  of  dermal  bones. 

1.  Xotochonlal  Strufc, — Permanent  in  amphioxus.  In  this  stage 
the  only  skeleton  is  the  axial  rod  of  the  notochortl,  and  it  is  found  to 
l)e  the  first  stage  in  all  A'ertebrate  embryos. 

2.  The  Membranous  tit<i(](\ — The  sec^>nd  stage  in  all  true  verte- 
brates and  tho  permanent  one  in  marsipobranchs.  Tlie  mesenchyma 
is  condensed  around  the  notochord  and  strengthens  thus  the  axis. 

;5.  The  Primanj  Cartilaqinons  Stage. — The  principal  i>{irts  of 
the  primary  skeleton  an^  representtnl  by  sej)arato  cartilages. 

4.  The  Completed  Cartilaginous  Stage. — In  which  all  the  parts 
of  the  primary  skeleton  are  present  in  the  form  of  cartilages.  No 
definite  line  can  be  drawn  ljetwiH.'n  this  stage  and  the  j)rece(ling,  nor 
between  it  and  the  following. 

0.  Stage  of  the  dermal  skeleton,  characteriz(»d  by  the  develop- 
ment of  sundry  bones  in  the  dermis.  Dermal  l)<)nes  begin  to  develop 
before  the  cartilages  ossify,  and  are  present  in  cnrtilaginous  fishes, 
hence  they  must  In?  considennl  as  old(»r,  and  therefore  Ix'longing  to 
an  earlier  stage,  than  the  l>ones  n»placing  cartilages. 
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6.  Stage  with  osseous  primary  skeleton,  characterized  by  the 
primary  cartilages  being  replaced  by  bone.  The  replacement  is  very 
gradual  and  never  becomes  complete;  it  begins  in  some  of  the 
cartilages  before  others  are  developed ;  it  is,  accordingly,  impossible 
to  establish  any  definite  limit  in  time  for  this  stage. 

The  most  logical  treatment  would  be  to  deal  with  these  six  stages 
in  their  natural  sequence,  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  more  convenient 
to  give  the  complete  history  of  the  notochord  by  itself  (see  p.  181), 
to  add  a  section  upon  the  membranous  stage,  and  then  to  present  the 
entire  history  of  the  primary  skeleton  under  two  main  heads,  the 
axial  skeleton,  p.  424,  and  the  appendicular,  p.  448;  leaving  the 
dermal  skeleton  till  the  last,  p.  461,  although  it  is  ontogcnetically 
and  phylogenetically  older  than  the  osseous  primary  skeleton.  The 
chapter  doses,  p.  4G5,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  morphology 
of  the  skull. 

Membranous  Stage. — As  we  have  already  seen,  the  mesothe- 
lium  of  the  inner  side  of  the  primitive  segments  produces  the  mes- 
enchymal cells,  which  invest  the  notochord  and  medullary  canal. 
Recent  writers  have  tended  to  regard  this  periaxial  mesenchyma  as 
segmented,  and  Van  Wijhe  even  proposes  to  bestow  the  special 
name  of  sklerotome  upon  each  of  the  mesenchymal  segments.  It  is 
true  that  owing  to  its  segmented  origin  the  tissue  does  show  for  a 
time  traces  of  metameric  division,  but  the  division  becomes  unrecog- 
nizable long  before  there  is  any  mesenchymal  skeleton  indicated. 
The  primary  segmentation  plays  no  immediate  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  separate  vertebrae.  These  considerations  render  it  un- 
justifiable to  regard  the  periaxial  mesenchj^ma  as  segmented.  We 
ought  not  to  speak  of  sklerotomes  unless  we  are  prepared  to  speak  of 
dermotomes,  because  the  anlage  of  the  dermal  mesenchjTna  is  as  much 
segmented  as  the  anlage  of  the  periaxial  mesenchyma.  The  ques- 
tion under  consideration  arose  from  a  mistake  of  the  older  embry- 
ologists,  who  believed  that  the  primitive  segments  were  the  direct 
anlages  of  the  vertebra?,  and  accordingly  named  them  protovertebrse 
( Urwtrbel) ;  unfortunately  this  misleading  term  is  still  in  use.  Then 
came  the  discovery  that  the  true  vertebrae  are  developed  apparently 
between  the  primitive  segments  or  in  alternation  with  them.  Re- 
mak  formulated  the  hypothesis  of  resegmentation  of  the  skele- 
ton {Xevgliedenuig  des  Axenskeletki),  which  is  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  segmentation  of  the  skeleton  is  not  parallel  with  the  primary 
segments,  but  is  right  in  assuming  that  there  is  a  primary  segmen- 
bition  of  the  skeleton,  corresponding  to  the  original  mesothelial 
segments.  Remak's  conception  luis  perpetuated  itself  to  this  day, 
and  is  carefully  rej^eated  in  current  text-books ;  were  it  correct  in 
its  entirety  then  the  memhranouH  stage  we  are  now  considering 
would  not  occur. 

The  first  step  toward  the  development  of  the  perichordal  skeleton 
is  the  fusion  of  tlie  loose  mesenchyma,  derived  from  the  segmented 
mesotheliuni,  into  a  continuous  mass  of  cells,  which  grow  around  the 
not<K?hord  and  se|)arato  it  first  from  the  entoderm  and  later  from  the 
medullary  canal,  and  grow  around  tlie  medullary  canal  and  close 
over  it  slowly,  and  also  grow  around  the  primitive  aort^e,  see  Figs. 
IGl  and  10:5.     This  mesenchyma  is  of  a  loose  but  not  (juite  uniform 
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character,  and  the  cells  earlj'  begin  to  condense  in  the  immediate 
neighborhod  of  the  notochord  and  nervous  system.  Around  the 
uotochord  the  cells  gradually  become  very  closelj'^  crowded  and  form 
what  is  known  in  the  lower  vertebrates  as  the  chorda  sheath,  in  the 
amniote  embrj'o  as  the  investing  mai?s,  but  in  the  anmiota  the  uni- 
form continuous  sheath  exists  only  around  the  anterior  end  of  the 
notochonl  where  the  investing  mass  participates  in  the  formation 
of  the  cranium,  while  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  embryo,  as 
has  been  shown  by  A.  Fnjrit^p,  the  condensed  mesenchjTnal  an- 
lage  is  divided  from  the  start  more  or  less  distinctly  into  separate 
vertebral  masses,  which  in  staineil  sections  stand  out  conspicuously. 
Froriep  luis  studied  the  development  of  the  vertebra)  in  the  chick, 
83.1,  and  mammals  (cow  embrj'os),  86.1, 

I.  Axial  Skeleton. 

Vertebral  Column. — As  to  how  far  forward  tlie  vertebral  col- 
umn extends  in  the  head  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  positively, 
but  as  the  occipital  region  of  the  skull  is  developed  by  the  fusion  of 
vertebrae,  and  as  these  vertebra?  appear  less  and  less  distinctly  as 
we  pass  forward  from  the  neck,  anci  as  the  number  of  occipital  ver- 
tebrae is  greater  in  birds  than  in  mammals,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
supi)osition  that  the  number  of  vertebrae  fused  in  the  head  was  once 
grt^ter  than  now  appears  in  the  mammalian  embrj'o.  There  is 
accordingly  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  cephalic  vertebrse. 
But  though  the  numl>er  of  vertebne  is  not  exactly  known,  wo  can 
fix  iho  position  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  vertebral  colunm,  jis  coin- 
cident with  the  cephalic  end  of  the  notochord,  which  is  close  to  the 
hy|)ophysis  or  pituitary  body.  The  notochord  bo(*omes  investetl 
almost  up  to  its  ceplialic  extremit}^  by  the  condensed  mesenchymal 
sheath,  which  is  found  in  the  occij)ital  region,  as  in  the  body,  to  bo 
the  bliistema  out  of  which  are  differentiated  the  anlag(^s  of  the  verte- 
brae; it  api^ears,  therefore,  no  mere  imagination  to  regard  this  as 
homologous  with  tlie  vertebral  column  throughout,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  vertebrie  inhibited  entirely  in  the  anterior,  par- 
tially in  the  ])osterior  occipital  region.  In  front  of  the  pituitary  body 
the  not<x*hord  and  consequently  the  invi»sting  mass  do  not  extend. 
We  must  in  fact  divide  the  head  into  a  pra*-]>ituitary  unvertebrated 
an<l  a  i)ost -pituitary  vertebra  ted  region.  Tlie  remaining  vertebra) 
to  the  end  of  the  tail  develop  all  much  alike.  They  iissume,  how- 
ever, nKHliHtnl  forms  in  the  various  regions,  but  the  origin  in  the 
embryo  of  the  differences  betwecm  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumKir 
vertebne  has  never  Ijeen  worked  out.  Special  modifications  of  the 
first  and  st^cond  cervical  vertebrae  take  place  in  mammals  to  form 
the  atlas  and  epistropheus  c»r  axis,  m  the  five  sacral  verti»l>rae  to  fonn 
the  sacrum,  and  in  the  caudal  vertebne  to  fonn  tlie  c<x\yx. 

Typical  Development  of  a  Vertebra.— Our  exact  knowl- 
edge rests  mainly  ujxm  the  investigations  of  August  Froriep,  83.1, 
86. 1,  on  chick  and  cow  embr\x>s.  The  investing  mass  or  condenseil 
lx?richonlal  mesenchyma  forms  a  continuous  sheath  around  the  noto- 
chord. At  a  pi'^int  (MrresiH>n<ling  to  the  centn^  of  each  mesodermic 
segment,  or  a  little  on  the  cephalic  side  of  each  st^gment,  the  investing 
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mass  becomes  thicker  in  diameter  and  it«  tissue  more  condensed ;  the 
condensation  is  verj-  noticeable  in  stained  sections  and  is  the  first 
sign  of  the  vertebral  fonuation ;  the  condensHtion  spreads  rapidly, 
extending  sideways,  upward,  and  backward  with  the  result  of  forming 
a  Ik)w  of  dense  mesenchj-ma,  the  primitive  vertebral  bow  (Wirbel- 
liogeit)  of  Froriep.  These  bows  are  distinct  from  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse,  which  arise  lat«r  from  separate  anlages.  The  bows  pass 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  notochord.  and  thence  arch  on  each  side, 
Fig.  9-i:J,  tailward  and  dorealward,  so  as  to  end  at  the  caudal  edge 
of  the  muscle  plate  of  tlie  segment  to  which  they  belong,  and  ending, 
therefore,  just  in  front  of  the  intersegmental  arterj-,  v.  and  of  the 
p  nal  uer  e  X  from  the  sensor  gangl  on  of  tl  e  next  f  Uowing  seg 
ne  t  We  see  here  that  the  ertel  ne  are  stnctly  segmental  struc 
res  '^nd     ot  mtersegmental  as  has  been  commo  Ij  assumed  since 


Fo.44C(iiwSrt,ii  he  An»Be  ot 
Second  (.  rvlu)l  nteLni  ol  a  C-ow  Embryo  of 
ff.Anini.  Md.  Medullary  caiul;  (H.  Ran^lloiiOf 
the  Nn-'mil  vervlcal  iutvi-:  ilu.  tnuncle  plate 
of  tb.»  HPcnnJ  iTrriral  neynief  -^ '-— ■-  "— 


ailK    belna:  aMniniPd 
Nutochonl :  i.  Klioath  oi  iHiHwnnni :  n.  nm 
uvuiplWI  verti-hrw!  p,  •I'BiiuHital  arWry 
m<rve:  >iii.  myotome.     AftiT  A.  Froriep, 


Reinak.  Tho  course  of  the  bow,  as  compared  with  the  transverse 
phiiie  of  tho  body  of  the  enibrj-o,  in  oblique,  so  that  while  the  centre  of 
the  bow  next  the  notochord  is  neai-  the  centre  of  the  segment,  the 
tips  of  the  bow  lie  at  the  caudal  limit  of  the  segment  and  ultimately 
spparate  the  muscle  plate  of  its  own  segment  from  that  of  the  next 
following.  The  obliquity  of  the  bow  appears  ti'  me  to  be  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  arrangement  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  the  dor- 
sal ends  of  which  fill  out  the  wi.dth  of  the  segment,  while  the  lower 
]K>inted  end  is  carrie<l  forward  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  segment; 
this  disposition  leaves  the  caudal  side  of  the  segment  free  for  the  mes- 
enchyma  and  the  differentiation  of  the  vertebral  bow;  the  obliquity 
is  further  assisted  by  the  form  of  the  muscle  plate,  as  can  be  seen 
in  Fig,  -IVi.  The  [wrtiou  of  the  bow  imdemeath  the  chorda  in  the 
me<lian  line  is  temted  the  hypoc'horda]  brace  (SiKiiige)  and  in  its 
xdtimatc  development  differs  considerably  from  the  rest  of  the  bow. 
The  investing  mass  around  the  notiHrhord  on  the  caudal  side  of  the 
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bow  and  above  it  becomes  later  the  anl^e  of  the  body  of  the  verte- 
bra. The  vertebral  bow  may  be  Tegaraed  as  the  primitive  stage; 
it  is  found  in  the  chick  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  day;  in  cow  embryos  of  7-11  mm. 

The  vertebral  bow  is  destined  to  form  the  processes  of  the  verte- 
bra, and  the  manner  in  which  its  ends  spread  out  against  the  muscle 
plate  can  be  well  seen  in  a  cross-section,  Fig.  244.  At  the  time  the 
bow  is  differentiated  the  muscle  plate  has  become  protuberant 
toward  the  notochord,  and  when  the  dense  mesenchyma  forming  the 
bow  spreads  out  it  is  forced  by  the  muscle  plate  to  grow  dorsal  ward, 
and  ventral  ward,  and  thereby  to  become,  as  it  were,  branched;  the 
dorsal  branch  is  the  anlage  of  the  neural  arch;  the  ventral  branch 
the  anlage  of  the  transverse  or  costal  process,  because  it  grows  out 
still  farther  to  form  the  anlage  of  the  rib. 

There  follows  a  transitional  state  which  is  characterized  by  the 
gradual  development  of  the  c^irtilaginous  vertebra.  This  stage  ex- 
tends in  the  chick  fn)ra  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  day,  and  is  found  in  cow  embryos  of  12-17  mm.  The  noto- 
chord exliibits  signs  of  retrogi'ossive  cliange,  and  is  contracted  at 
the  level  of  the  vertebral  bow.  The  part  of  the  investing  mass  (peri- 
chordal  mesenchvma)  iinniediatelv  over  the  centre  of  the  bow  or 
hypochordal  brace  becomes  the  anlage  of  the  interrertebral  liga- 
ment, its  cells  Ix'coming  first  less  crowded  and  then  acquiring  an 
elongated  form;  out  of  tliis  anlage  the  adult  ligament  is  slowly 
differentiated,  chiefly  by  the  development  of  connective-tissue  fibril- 
IsB.  The  investing  mass  behind  the  hy]K)chordal  brace  develops  into 
the  cartilaginous  l>ody  of  the  vertebra,  in  the  mammal  before,  in  the 
bird  after,  cartilage  begins  to  appear  in  the  vertebral  bow.  In  the 
mammals  there  are  two  centres  of  chondrification,  which  may  be 
recognized  in  the  bird  also,  although  they  are  in  the  latter  connected 
with  one  another  under  tiie  chorda.  The  process  of  chondrification 
continues  until  out  of  the  investing  mass  tho  separate  vertebral  bod^" 
is  differentiated.  Moanwhih*  the  chondrification  goes  on  in  the  ver- 
tebral bow,  and  in  birds  the  whole  1k)W  is  converted  into  cartilage 
and  unites  with  tho  Ijody  to  form  the  completed  vertebra.  In  mam- 
m^ds  except  in  the  occipital  and  ant^M-ior  cervical  vertebne  the  cen- 
tral part  does  not  form  cartilage  l)ut  remains  as  a  dense  mesenchymal 
band,  which  can  lie  recognized  as  a  more  or  less  distinct  structure 
for  some  time,  but  is  ultimately  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  inter- 
vertebral ligament.  A  median  longitudinal  section  of  a  cow  embryo 
a  little  more  advanced.  Fig.  245,  shows  the  ])ersistence  of  the  hyiK)- 
chordal  brace. 

The  |)ennanent  stage  is  reacheil  by  the  fusion  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  bow  with  that  of  the  body,  which  may  be  sfiid  to  l)e  completed 
in  the  chi(*k  })v  the  middle  of  the  seventh  dav,  and  in  cow  embrv'os 
of  22  nun.  In  the  chick  the  whole  bow  is  ditferentiate<i  into  carti- 
lage, cUid  its  central  part  fuses  with  the  vertebral  lK)dy.  In 
mammals  this  fusion  does  not  take  phice  except  in  the  occiput,  but 
the  two  ends  of  each  bow  become  cartilaginous  and  fuse  with  the  cor- 
res|K)nding  vertebral  lx)dy,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  cervical 
vertebra,  see  p.  430.  The  central  portion  of  the  bow  in  all  vertebne 
below  the  first  cervical  disjippears  and  is  lost  in  the  intervertebral 
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ligament.     lu  a  longitudinal  section,  Fig.  345,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  tirst  bow   is  a  nell  developed  cartilaginoiiB  piece,  Sc,  while  the 
second,  is  onlj  partiall}  chondnfied,  while  the  third  and  fourth  are 
almost  lost  m  tlie  intervertebral  ligament.     The  first  bow,  as  just 
stated,  forms  the  atlas      During  the  de\  elopment  of  the  cartilage  the 
vertebra  continues  gronmg  and  the  arches  extend  farther  from  the 
body;    the 
neural  arches 
gradually 
close  over  the 
m  e  d  u  1 1  a  r\ 
canal,  the 
olusuru     tak 
i  n  g    place 
much  earlier 
in  the  chick 

than  in  the  mammul     In  thi. 
human    embryo   the    neural 
arches  extend  at  eight  weeks 
only  11  short  distance  up  the 
side  of  the  spinal  cord ;  at  three  iin  mths 
they  have  come  in  contact  on  the  dor 
sal  side  in  tUo  dorsjd  region,  but  are 
still  quite  far  apart  iu  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  regions  (Kiillikcr,  "  Gnindnsa," 
MH)  and  by  the  fourth  month  all  the 
arches  baveclused.     The  development 
of  the  spinous  pnMress  needs  to  be  fur- 
ther investigntod.     The  ventral  pro- 
cesses. Fig,  ^44,  spread  downward  and 
are  brought,  owing  to  the  primitive 
inclination  of  thevfrt4'liral  lx>w,  totho 
caudal   boundary-  of  the  segment  to 
which  tliey  beloiif;,  and  as  they  lie  at  _     _         _       _     _    _ 

the  caudal  edge  of  the  muscle  plate  of  ^S.r^.-*?;''boSSr«?tli'!!flJSfaidS?- 
their  respective  segments,  they  con-  o'rui  Wrv'icHi' v«tei]ni':  c.  f,*,  b™ue» 
tribute  to  sepiirato  that  plate  fr^.m  the  "}  AJli'-AfSTtYSriiJ?!™"' "'  ""^ 
next  following.     These  procejsea  lose 

tlieir  continuity  with  the  vertebra  proper,  but  remain  connected  with 
it  by  ligaments;  they  thus  become  the  independent  anlages  of  the 
ribs,  where  true  ribs  are  developed. 

Another  point  deserving  attention  is  the  relation  of  the  vertebrffi  to 
,  the  vertobnil  arterv  which  arises,  as  described  in  Chapter  XXIV.,  as 
a  series  of  l<ingitudinal  anastomoses  between  the  intersegmental  ar- 
teries; the  vertebral  artery  begins  to  appear  in  (row  embryos  of  12 
mm,,  and  is  ii  continuous  stem  in  those  of  15  mm.  The  vessel  form- 
ing the  nna.'^toniosis  grows  tlinaigh  the  mass  of  the  vertebral  bow 
during  the  transitional  stage,  while  the  inesenchyma  is  not  very  dense 
at  the  jioint  |»netratcd  by  the  arter>\  This  discoverj-,  which  we 
owe  to  Frorieji,  sets  aside  the  statement,  which  has  l>ecome  traditional, 
that  the  developing  vertebra  grows  around  the  arterj",  and  shows 
instead  that  the  artery  grows  thnmgh  the  developing  anlagc  of  the 
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vertebra.  The  artery,  by  its  position,  may  te  said  to  mark  approx- 
imately the  boundary  between  the  neural  and  costal  processes  of  the 
vertebra. 

The  ossijicaiion  of  the  vertebrce  does  not  alter  the  morphology 
of  the  cartilaginous  stage,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  accom- 
panied bj'  any  noteworthy  change  in  the  form  of  the  single  skeletal 
pieces.  The  ossification  begins  with  two  centres,  one  in  each  neural 
arch,  and  is  continued  by  a  third  centre  in  the  Ixxly  of  the  vertebra. 
The  centres  in  the  neural  arches  lie  near  the  body  proper;  that  of 
the  body  appears  in  man  about  the  seventh  week.  The  centres  of 
ossification  of  the  l)ody  become  recognizable  first  in  the  dorsal  region, 
and  from  there  their  differentiation  progresses  successively  from 
vertebra  to  vertebra,  lx)th  heiidward  and  tailward.  The  centre  is 
situated  at  first  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  chorda  (Robin),  but 
as  the  centre  extends  it  incloses  the  notochord,  which  is  gradually 
obliterated  so  that  it  can  no  longer  lx>  distinguislied  aft(»r  the  actual 
formation  of  Ixme  has  commenced.  The  progress  of  ossification  is 
very  slow ;  thus  the  preliminary  degeneration  covers  the  period,  in 
cow  embryos,  in  which  their  length  increases  from  "2.2  to  0.0  cm.,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  latter  length  has  been  atUiinod  that  the  actual 
deposit  of  bone  begins  (Froriep,  86.1,  13(»).  In  man  the  centres  do 
not  attain  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month. 
Ultimately  *  the  three  deposits  of  bone  fuse  into  a  single  osseous 
vertebra,  but  for  a  long  ])eriod  before  this  cartilage  remains  between 
the  bony  arches  and  the  bony  body,  and  on  the  dorsal  side  between 
the  arches;  these  cartilaginous  areas  act  as  growing  zones.  The 
epiphyses  are  separate  centres  of  ossification,  whioli  apjK^ar  one  on 
the  cranial  side,  one  on  the  caudal  side  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra, 
but  not  until  after  birth.  The  development  of  tlio  e])iphyses  and 
their  fusion  with  the  main  lx)dy  have  been  investigatcKlby  Schwegel, 
58.1.  To  complet^^  the  adult  bony  vertebra  there  arc  five  centres  of 
ossification  requisite. 

Summary, — Every  vertebra  is  developed  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  segment,  that  is,  out  of  the  mesenchyma  produceil  from  the 
inner  wall  of  a  single  segment.  This  point  is  es})ecially  imjx)rtant 
because  it  is  commonlv  stated  that  each  vertebra  is  derived  from  a^l- 
jacent  parts  of  two  segments.  Each  vertebra  has  two  distinct  parts, 
-the  vertebral  how  {Wirbelhotfen)  and  the  vertebral  lK>dy  (Wirhef- 
h'orper):  both  parts  in  their  first  stage  consist  of  condenseil  mesen- 
chymal tissue.  The  bow  appears  first  and  is  an  arched  band  of  tissue 
passing  under  the  notochord,  thence  running  obliquely  backward 
and  t(»rminating  on  the  caudal  side  of  the  muscle  plate  of  the  seg- 
ment. The  lK)dy  appears  later  in  each  segment  just  l)ehin(l  the  me- 
dian part  of  the  bow.  The  Ih)W  and  the  Ix^dy  l)otli  cliondrify  and  fuse 
with  one  another,  except  in  the  first  cervical  s(»gm*^nt;  in  birds  the 
whole  l)ow  becomes  cartilaginous,  but  in  mamniMls  the  middle  part  of 
the  bow  atrophies,  except  in  the  first  cervical  s(»gnient.  The  lateral 
portions  of  the  bow  form  both  the  neural  and  costal  arches;  the  distal 

Eirts  of  the  latter  separate  from  the  vertebra  proper  to  form  the  an- 
ges  of  the  ribs.     The  morphology  of  the  vertebral  column  is  com- 

*  DiiHur  the  flret  year  after  birth  the  arches  unite  dorsally,  Ix'tweeu  tlie  thinl  and  eif^hth 
year  the  art*he«  unite  with  the  bod}'. 
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pletely  determined  while  it  is  in  the  cartilaginous  stage;  ossification 
is  merely  a  supplementary  process  and  produces  no  important  change 
in  the  form  or  anatomical  relations  of  the  vertebrae. 

Froriep's  discovery  that  the  vertebral  bow  and  body  are  distinct 
pieces  must  be  considered  very  important,  and  at  once  suggests  com- 
parison with  those  palaeozoic  reptiles  in  which  centra  and  intercentra 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  vertebral  colunms,  but  this  compari- 
son has  yet  to  be  worked  out.  For  a  general  paper  on  the  intercen- 
tnim  see  Cope,  86.4,  also  G.  Baur,  06. 1,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
morphogeny  of  vertebrae  from  the  palseontological  point  of  view. 

Evolution  of  Vertebrae. — We  have  no  positive  knowledge,  nor 
even  valuable  theories,  as  to  the  causes  which  first  led  to  the  evolution 
of  vertebrae,  though  unscientific  hypotheses  have  been  abundant. 
Thei*e  is  one  important  consideration  which  has  been  rather  neglected, 
though  almost  self-evident,  namely,  that  vertebrae  have  arisen  within 
the  vertebrate  series,  the  perichordal  mesenchyma  in  the  lowest 
vertebrates  not  being  divided  into  vertebrae,  there  being,  in  short, 
so-called  vertebrates  without  vertebrae.  As  the  higher  fishes  have 
vei'tebrae,  it  is  evident  that  the  vertebral  column  was  evolved  within 
the  class  of  fishes. 

The  embryological  development  of  the  vertebrae  indicates  that  they 
are  compound  todies,  as  al)Ove  shown.  We  are  thus  led  to  distin- 
guish four  stages  in  the  differentiation  of  the  axial  skeleton : 

1.  Notochordal  stage. 

2.  Perichordal  stage. 

3.  Froriep's  stage  (vertebral  bow  and  centre  not  united). 

4.  Vertebral  stage  (vertebral  bow  and  centre  united). 

The  first  stage  is  permanent  in  Amphioxus;  the  second  is  perma- 
nent in  Petromyzon ;  the  third  will  perhaps  he  found  permanent  in 
Chimaera ;  the  fourth  is  permanent  in  Amphibia  and  Amniota.  The 
skull  may  })e  l(X)ked  uiK)n  as  in  part  a  modification  of  the  second  stage 
in  the  head  region. 

Occipital  Vertebrae. — The  occipital  bone  of  the  adult  is  the 
final  outcome  of  the  fusion  and  ossification  of  an  uncertain  number 
of  vertebrae.  The  investing  mass  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the 
notochord  forms  the  anlage  of  the  occipital  skeleton.  This  anlage 
terminates  a  short  distance  behind  the  hypophysis.  In  birds  and 
mammalia  it  maj^  be  divided  into  two  regions,  comprising  each 
about  half  the  length  of  the  anlage;  the  anterior  or  pituitaiy  half 
does  not  offer,  even  in  the  earliest  embryonic  stages,  so  far  as  known, 
any  trace  of  division  into  separate  vertebral  masses;  the  posterior  or 
cervical  half  does  show  clear  division  at  an  early  stage  into  four 
vertebrae  (in  the  chick  into  five  vertebrae),  but  of  tjfiese  only  the  last 
a])pears  as  a  perfectly  distinct,  well -differentiated  vertebrae,  but  even 
this  vertebra,  when  its  chondrification  begins,  merges  into  the  gen- 
eral occiyntal  mass  (A.  Froriep,  83.1,  86.1).  The  vertebrae  of  the 
mammalian  occiput  corresjx)nd  to  four  segments,  of  which  the 
hy]M)glossns  represents  the  nerves.  Fig.  240  is  a  frontal  projection 
of  tlie  cephalic  end  of  the  mesenchymal  vertebral  column  of  an  em- 
bryo, 15.5  mm.  long,  from  a  cow.  The  nerves,  N,  mark  the  divis- 
ions between  the  vertebrae,  as  do  also  the  intersegmental  arteries, 
v;   the  anterior  vertebrae  are  already  fused,  Or,  but  the  fourth  is 
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j^-rfectlr  differentiated  and  cl'^irfr  «imi!ar  to  the  saceeeding  ver- 
Uihnb,  Thr**  hrf^jjflf>?iiwil  nfrrveir  travr^^  the  ':<[xripital  anlage.  In 
emhryf^  of  I'lj.o  mm.  th*:  •oripital  vertr-V.ra  is  foand  to  have  fiLsed 

with  the  tf^oi-ipital  mass,  thoagh  the  ends 
of  it*  vertebnd  bow  pn>j«t  enough  to 
still  indicate  the  original  division  of 
which  all  trace  i<  ki^i  in  slightly  older 
emhry.isi. 

In  the  occipital  mass  chondrificatic»n 
Viegins  on  each  side  of  the  not*  <rhord,  wcA, 
just  as  it  doe??  in  th#*  l*  Jies  of  the  indi- 
vidual vertebra-,  and  it  begins  before  the 
fourth  vertebra  (Fn»riep's  occipital  ver- 
tebral unites  with  th«:t!?e  in  front.  The 
result  •  f  the  chondriticatiun  is  to  produce 
twu  bars  of  cartilage  which  extend  along- 
side the  rjccipital  notr»chord,  but  of  o^uise, 

F.a.»«.-Frr,„taiProj«.tio„..fth.  a^  the  hist^^i^fnetic  change  spreads,  the 
Cephalic  Part  of  a  \>n*rbrai  rMiunm   cartilage     Unites    and    tinally    extends 
uiioo.  la. ft  mm.  oiiiff        through  the  entire  anlage.     The  bars  of 

cartilage  are  known  as  the  jxirarhorrlali*.  and  are  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  <lescrilied  as  the  primitive  anlage  of  the  occipital  cra- 
nium, whereas  in  reality  they  indicate  only  the  growth  of  the  cen- 
tres of  chondrification  in  the  anlage.  I  can  recognize  no  grounds  at 
prcisent  for  assigning  any  special  moq>hological  meaning  to  the 
parachordals. 

Atlas  and  Epistropheus. — The  first  and  second  cervical  verte- 
brae undergo  remarkable  mcjditications,  which  are  established  during^ 
the  transitional  stage  of  the  vertebrse — in  other  words,  while  the  ver- 
tebral anlages  are  chondrifying.  In  mammals  the  first  cervical 
vertebra  <leveloi>s  two  cartilages,  one  of  which  is  formetl  out  of  the 
whole  vertebral  lx)w  and  giv<.*s  rise  to  the  atlas,  and  the  other  is 
formed  out  of  the  vertebral  Ixxly.  The  later  cartilage  fuses  with 
the  sec^md  vertebra  and  with  it  forms  tlio  epistropheus  or  axis.  Our 
precise  knowledge  of  the  development  of  these  two  vertebrae  rests 
principally  upon  the  admirable  researches  of  A.  FrDric]),  83.1, 
86.1,  though  previous  investigators  had  establislieil  that  the  first 
vertebni  forms  the  so-calUxl  (nlontoid  process  of  the  epistropheus,  see 
Ch.  Robin,  64.1,  and  C.  Hassc*,  73.1.  In  birds,  but  not  in  mam- 
mals, the  central  ]K)rtion  of  the  vorti^bral  l)ow  of  the  second  cerv^ical 
segment  also  contrilmtes  to  the  fonnati(»n  of  the  epistropheus;  in 
manuntds  it  disaj)j)ears  or  is  merged  in  tlio  intervertebral  ligament. 
Owing  to  this  <liffert»n<v»  th'»  atlanto-epistrophic  articulation  is  not 
strictly  homologous  in  the  two  class(>s,  Ix'iiig  formed  in  birds  by  the 
vertt»bral  bow  of  the  second  segment;  in  mammals  by  the  expanded 
(*uudal  ])art.  of  the  v<»rte})ral  IxkIv  of  the  first  segment  of  the  neck. 
The  s|M'ciali/jition  of  the  two  vertelme  l)egins  when  their  chondrifi- 
<'Htion  is  vv(»ll  advaiu'ed  (cow  emlnyos,  IT- is  mm.),  for  we  see  then 
that  tlie  whole  of  the  first  vertebnil  Ix^vv  is  changing  into  cartilage 
to  f«)rm  the  atlas,  and  that  it  d<K»s  not  grow  trjgetlier  with  the  Inxly. 
M4»unwhih»  in  mammals  the  lj<Mly  of  the  first  vcTtobra  is  changing 
form,  its  (M»phalic  end  becoming  conical  to  make  the  anlage  of  the 
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odontoid  process,  and  the  caudal  part  broadening  out,  and  making 
a  shoulder  laterally  and  ventrally  around  the  base  of  the  odontoid 
process ;  this  shoulder  forms  the  articulation  with  the  atlas.  The 
expansion  of  the  first  vertebral  body  forces  the  vertebral  artery  and 
the  second  cervical  nerve  out  laterally ;  the  bend  of  the  artery  thus 
produced  is  permanent ;  the  expansion  also  brings  the  first  body  into 
contact  with  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second 
vertebra;  the  intervertebral  tissue  (ligament)  between  them  dis- 
appearing; the  two  vertebrae  unite  by  their  two  points  of  contact, 
and  thereafter  their  fusion  progresses  toward  the  median  line,  until 
all  the  tissue  of  the  intervertebral  ligament  is  obliterated  and  the 
two  cartilages  have  fused  into  one,  the  epistropheus. 

The  atlas  ossifies  from  three  centres,  two  of  which  correspond  to 
and  appear  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  neighboring  vertebral 
bows  (neural  arches),  while  the  third  does  not  appear  until  after 
birth,  and  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  arch  of  the  atlas 
(corresponding  to  the  primitive  hj^pochordal  brace,  Froriep's 
Spange).  Often  there  is  also  a  separate  centre  for  the  spinous 
process.  The  two  primitive  centres  unite  on  the  dorsal  side  during 
the  third  year,  and  with  the  ventral  centre  in  the  fifth  to  sixth  year. 

The  epistropheus,  in  accordance  with  its  development,  has  four 
centres,  one  for  the  body  of  its  first  vertebra  or  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess, one  for  its  own  body,  and  two  for  its  neural  arches.  The  two 
first-named  centres  appear  during  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  The 
fusion  of  the  centres  may  not  be  completed  until  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  and  up  to  that  age  the  tip  of  the  odontoid  process  remains 
unossified. 

Sacral  Vertebrse. — In  man  there  are  five  vertebrae,  characterized 
by  their  peculiar  form  and  by  their  articulation  with  the  pelvis,  and 
which  begin  at  eighteen  years  to  slowly  unite  into  a  single  bone 
known  in  anatomj^  as  the  os  sacrum.  In.  other  animals,  however, 
the  sacrum  is  not  formed  out  of  the  same  vertebrae,  if  we  count  from 
the  last  cervical  vertebra,  nor  out  of  the  same  number  of  vertebrae. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  divergences — see 
especially  Rosenberg,  76.1 — but  no  certain  result  has  yet  been 
reached.  Of  the  historj'  of  these  vertebrae  we  have  no  such  exact 
knowledge  as  Froriep's  researches  have  given  us  concerning  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

The  processes  form  neural  arches  and  lateral  processes  {Seiten- 
fortsdtze)  which  were  commonly  homologized  with  the  costal  pro- 
cesses of  other  vertebrae,  principally  upon  comparative-anatomical 
grounds.  The  chief  embrj'ological  evidence  in  favor  of  this  homology 
was  the  fact  that  the  lateral  processes  have  a  separate  centre  of  ossi- 
fication, making,  together  with  the  three  usual  centres,  five  primarj' 
centres  for  each  sacral  vertebra.  In  1S75  Rosenberg,  75.1,  showe<l 
that  the  anlages  of  the  sacral  ribs  c^m  be  seen  in  human  embryos,  and 
that  the  proximal  ends  of  these  change  into  Ciirtilage  and  fuse  with 
the  true  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae — very  much  a.s  happens 
with  the  thirteenth  rib  in  man. 

Coccygeal  and  Caudal  VertebrsB. — Behind  the  sacrum  there 
are  nine  segments  to  be  found  in  the  human  embryo  of  8-0  mm.,  as 
discovered  by  H.  Fol,  85.1.     From  tlie  sacrum  tailward  they  are 
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found  prc^ressivoly  more  and  more  rudimentary,  and  only  from 
three  to  tive  of  the  segments  immediately  following  the  sacrum  devel- 
oped ossified  vertebne.  These  are  the  so-called  ctxxrygeal  vertebrae, 
concerning  the  embr>'olog>'  of  which  we  know  nothing.  It  is  prob- 
able tliat  some  of  the  segments  behind  the  c*occyx  form  at  least 
mesenchymal,  if  not  cartilaginous,  vertebne,  and  Fol's  obser\'ations 
suggest  that  tlie  last  coccygeal  vertebra  is  really  the  product  of  the 
fusion  of  sevenil  caudal  vertebne. 

Only  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra  begins  to  ossify  before  birth. 
This,  the  thirtieth  vertebra,  has  been  shown  by  E.  Rosenberg,  76. 1, 
to  be  in  the  embryo  really  a  sacral  vertebra,  but  it  sepanites  in  the 
course  of  development  from  the  sacrum,  and  becomes  the  first  of  the 
coccygeal  series. 

nibs  and  Sternum. — The  ribs  and  sternum  are  vertebral  struc- 
tures, and  theivfore  strictly  segmental.  This  statement  seems  to  iiie 
an  unavoidable  dtnluction  from  Froriep's  obstTvations  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  C(^stal  processes  of  the  vertebne,  but  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  conception  current  among  morphologists,  according 
to  which  the  ribs  are  interst^gmental.     That  the  sternum  is  a  inor- 

Ehological  product  of  the  ribs  is,  I  believe,  the  accepted  opinion  of 
oth  comparative  anatomists  and  embryologists.  That  it  is  so  in 
man  has  lx*on  put  lx?yond  doubt  by  (f.  Ruge's  investigations,  80.1, 
set?  also  C.  K.  Hofmann,  80.1. 

1.  RiF^s. — ComiMirative  anatomy  renders  it  probable  that  every 
vertebra  had  ribs  primitively,  and  most  of  them  have  still  in  the 
human  eml)ryo  the  anlages  of  ribs.  In  man  there  are  only  twelve 
vertebrc'e  (eighth  to  nineteenth)  of  which  the  costal  anlages  are  repre- 
sented in  the  adult  by  true  ribs;  traces  of  a  thirteenth  pair  of  ribs 
belonging  to  the  twentieth  vertebra  ap|)ear  in  the  human  embryo, 
and  as  a  rare  anomaly  the  thirteenth  pair  occurs  in  the  adult.  In 
the  cervical  ivgion  there  are  found  costal  processes  of  the  vertebrae, 
also  in  the  lumbar  and  Kicral  region ;  in  the  last-named  region  the 
processes  accjuire  a  certain  indejx^ndence,  but  s*xm  lose  it  and  fuse 
with  the  vertebne  pro|)er.  These  variations  should  1k»  ])orn(»  in  mind 
wliile  reading  the  following  paragraph,  which  attempts  to  give  the 
general  history  of  a  typical  rib. 

Tlie  ends  of  tf  le  vertebral  1k)ws  grow  out  as  shown  by  Froric]),  86. 1 , 
imtil  tliey  comi  in  contt^ict  with  the  muscle  plates  of  their  own  seg- 
ments. By  tlie  bulging  of  the  plate  the  end  of  tht»  lx)W  is  forced  to 
ex])and  dorso-ventrally,  and  there  is  thus  given  the  primary  divi- 
sion intodorsjil  or  neural,  and  ventral  or  costal  pnK^ess.  The  spinal 
ganglion  forces  the  end  of  the  bow,  compare  Fig.  24;5,  j).  4:25,  to  grow 
toward  the  posterior  limit  of  the  segment,  and  this  permits  the  costal 
])rocess  to  grow  out  past  the  caudal  edge  of  the  muscle  i)late  and  to 
then^  become  the  anlage  of  the  rib,  which  is  not  therefore  an  inter- 
S(»gmental  structure,  as  current  tradition  has  it,  but  truly  segmental ; 
the  rib  and  the  myotome  headward  of  it  l)elong  to  the  same  som- 
ite, and  the  rib  owc»s  its  apparently  intersegnipntal  iH»sition  to  its 
situation  at  the  caudal  limit  of  the  segment,  Ix'hind  tluMuuscular  an- 
lage. Whether  the  costal  anlage  is  prinluctMl  as  an  actual  outgrowth 
of  the  condtniseil  mesenchyma  of  the  vertebral  blastema  or  by  differ- 
entiation of  the  mesenchyma  ///  loco,  we  do  not  know:  nor  do  we 
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know  what  limits  the  rib  in  the  transverse  plane  so  that  it  is  merely 
a  rod  and  not  a  wide  and  high  partition  wall.  In  this  stage  the  rib 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  vertebra,  but  when  by  changing 
into  cartilage  it  passes  into  the  next  st£^,  it  separates  from  the  ver- 
tebra by  the  development  of  a  fibrous  ligament,  forming  the  primary 
articulation  between  the  rib  and  spinal  coliunn.  The  division  takes 
place  obliquely,  thus  allowing  the  head  of  the  rib  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  to  articulate,  by  its  dorsal  sur- 
face, with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  future  transverse  process.  In 
the  course  of  its  further  development  the  single  primitive  articulation 
becomes  divided  and  the  secondary,  or  adult  condition,  is  established 
with  one  articulation  with  the  transverse  process,  and  a  second  with 
the  body  of  the  vertebra.  In  the  case  of  the  ribs,  which  become 
rudimentary,  the  development  ceases  at  this  stage,  and  only  the 
proximal  end  of  the  rib  chondrifies;  the  small  remnant  of  cartilage 
unites  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra,  re-establishing  by 
a  secondary  union  the  primary  connection. 

The  true  ribs,  as  those  belonging  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  mam- 
mals are  called,  extend  a  considerable  distance  through  the  somato- 
pleure  toward  the  median  ventral  line,  but,  as  discovered  by  H. 
Rathke,  38.2,  365,  before  they  reach  the  middle  ventral  line  the  ribs 
produce  the  anlages  of  the  sternum,  and  of  the  intercostal  ligament,  at 
first  as  condensed  mesenchyma,  which  afterward  becomes  histolog- 
ically differentiated — see  the  next  section  on  the  sternum.  The  ribs 
extend  to  unequal  distances,  the  first  coming  nearest  the  ventral 
line,  the  last  terminating  farthest  from  it.  In  the  human  embryo 
of  from  2  to  3  cm.  there  is  present  a  thirteenth  true  rib  (Rosen- 
berg, 75.1,  89-91);  the  proximal  end  chondrifies  and  fuses  with  the 
vertebra.  This  valuable  observation  shows  that  the  so-called  fir^t 
lumbar  vertebra  of  man  is  really  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  its 
embryonic  stage  is  strictly  comparable  with  the  thirteenth  dorsal 
vertebra  of  Troglodytes.  As  in  Hylobates  the  twenty-first  vertebra 
sometimes  has  ribs,  the  evidence  within  the  primates  suflices  to 
prove  that  the  lumbar  region  was  evolved  at  the  expense  of  the 
dorsal. 

The  ribs  are  only  partly  ossified,  hence  the  osseous  rib  of  the  adult 
represents  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  primitive  rib,  the  most  distal 
part  of  which  has  been  reserved  to  contribute  to  the  sternum 
(or  intercostal  ligament),  and  another  part  of  which  remains  in  the 
cartilaginous  stage  to  unite  the  costal  bone  with  the  sternum 
or  intercostal  ligament.  Each  primitive  rib  is  therefore  divided  into 
three  parts:  1,  the  proximal  bony  division,  the  rib  of  human  anat- 
omists; 2,  the  middle  cartilaginous  division,  the  costal  cartilage; 
3,  the  distal  sternal  or  ligamentous  division.  By  the  differentiation 
of  fibrillar  tissue  out  of  the  original  costal  anlage  articulations  are 
developed  for  the  costal  cartilages  at  their  proximal  ends  with  the 
bony  ribs,  and  at  their  distal  ends  with  the  sternum.  The  exact 
history  of  these  differentiations  has  still  to  be  worked  out. 

The  ossification  of  the  ribs  begins  during  the  second  month,  ac- 
cording to  KoUiker,  and  there  is  but  a  single  centre.  Schwegel, 
58. 1,  states  that  epiphyseal  centres  appear  eight  to  fourteen  years 
after  birth  in  the  head  and  tubercle,  that  is,  for  both  vertebral  artic- 
28 
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ulation»;  the  epiphyses  do  not  unite  with  the  main  bone  until  later; 
often  not  until  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

2.  Sternum. — The  breast  bone  is  developed  from  the  ends  of  the 
ribs,  but  the  early  stages  have  still  to  be  ascertained  by  following 
out  the  relations  while  the  anlages  are  in  the  mesenchymal  stages. 
Hitherto  investigations  have  beg^un  only  with  the  cartilaginous 
stage.  It  seems  probable  that  the  costal  anlages  grow  beyond  the 
ventral  limits  of  the  muscle  plates  and  then  bend  headward,  and  by 
uniting,  form  a  longitudinal  sternal  anlage  on  each  side  at  some  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  median  line.  The  cartilaginous  half-sternum 
apears  in  rabbits  the  seventeenth  day ;  they  are  still  separate  in  chicks 
of  the  eighth  day,  in  piff  embrj^os  of  about  27  mm.  in  human  em- 
bryos of  24  mm.  In  the  chick  the  halves  are  imiting  during  the 
seventh  day,  and  in  pig  embryos  of  about  50  mm.,  the  halves  are 
fully  united.  The  sternal  anlages  (Ruge's  Sternnlleisten)  arise 
from  the  ends  of  the  first  to  seventh  ribs,  and  accordingly  are 
nearest  together  toward  the  head  and  diverge  tailward.  My  own 
observations  lead  me  to  think  it  probable  that  the  connection  really 
extends  to  all  the  ribs,  but  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  ribs  it 
becomes  fibrillar,  and  gives  rise  to  the  intercostal  ligament,  which, 
therefore,  is  morphologically  the  prolongation  of  the  sternum.  The 
sternal  halves  gradually  coalesce,  beginning  at  their  upper  ends.  In 
many  mammals  the  sternum  shows  plainly  its  metameric  origin  and 
consists  of  separate  pieces  metamerically  arranged,  and  there  is  a 
separate  centre  of  ossification  for  each  piece.  In  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  originally  continuous  cartilage  forms  three  pieces,  the 
uppermost  of  which  belongs  only  to  the  first  sternal  segment  or  first 
pair  of  ribs  according  to  G.  Ruge,  80. 1,  but,  according  to  W.  K. 
Parker,  also  is  formed  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  aborted  last  cer- 
vical rib ;  the  middle  piece  corresponding  to  the  second  to  seventh 
segment;  and  the  third  piece,  which  remains  chiefly  or  wholly  car- 
tilaginous. The  first  piece  is  the  manubrium^  the  second  piece  is 
the  body  of  the  sternum,  and  the  third  piece  is  the  ensijonn  or 
xiphoid  cartilage,  G.  Ruge,  80.1,  found  in  human  embryos  two 
small  suprasternal  cartilages  which  fuse  with  one  another  and  then 
with  the  manubrium ;  the  significance  of  these  cartilages  is  uncertain. 

The  st^mmn  ossifies  with  one  centre  in  the  manubrium,  and  in 
man  with  an  irregular  number  of  centres  in  the  body.  Its  ossifica- 
tion does  not  begin  until  the  sixth  month. 

The  double  origin  of  the  sternum  and  its  dependence  upon  the  ribs 
was  discovered  by  H.  Rathke,  38.2,  3G3.  This  discover}^  was  con- 
firmed and  extended  twenty  years  later  by  W.  K.  Parker,  58.2,  and 
more  recently  by  A.  Goette,  Hofmann,  80.1,  and  G.  Ruge,  80.1; 
the  last  is  an  admirable  investigation  of  the  development  of  the 
sternum  in  man. 

TrabeculaB  Cranii. — H.  Rathke  discovered  that  at  the  same  time 
that  the  cartilaginous  tissue  develops  in  the  occipital  skeleton  there 
appear  two  curved  bars  of  cartilage  in  front  of  the  not<x;hord.  These 
cartilages  by  their  fusion  and  expjmsion  form  the  whole  of  the  prse- 
chordal  chondrocranium,  and  were  named  by  Rathke  the  trabecule 
cranii.  All  subsequent  writers  have  made  Rathke's  discovery  the 
starting-point  of  their  accounts  of  the  development  of  the  anterior 
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part  of  the  skull.  But  the  morpholf^cal  differentiation  of  the  Bkel- 
eton,  as  we  have  already  aeen  in  the  case  of  the  vertebne,  ete. ,  is  given 
by  condensed  meaenchyma,  and  the  cartilage,  when  it  firet  appears 
and  for  a  considerable  period  afterward,  does  not  by  any  means  cor- 
respond to  the  real  shape  of  the  skeletal  piece.  Now  nearly  all  ^e 
information  we  possess  as  to  the  etirly  stages  of  the  skull  is  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  so-called  chondrocranium,  and  since  this  is 
really  for  a  considerable  period  merely  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
chondrihcation  in  the  already  formed  mesenchymal  skeleton  of  the 
cranium,  it  results  that  concerning  the  early  stages  of  the  skull  we 
have  almost  no  available  information,  nor  can  we  hope  to  understand 
the  morphology  of  the  skull  until  its  developmental  history  through 
the  mesenchymal  stages  shall  have  been  followed,  as  has  been  that  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae  by  Froriep.  Concerning  the  history  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  skull  we  possess  an  immense  fund  of  information,  owing 
chiefly  to  tlio  long  series  of  splendid  monographs  by  W.  Kitchen  Par- 
ker (18G6-1&86),  the  chief  results  of  which  have  been  summed  up  by 
himself  and  llr.  Bettany  in  a  single  comprehensive  volume,  77.1. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  shape  of  the  pne- 
chordal  cartilaginous  skull  has  verj"  little  morpholc^cal  signiScance 
until  the  mesenchymal  skull  is  completely  chondrified;  until  then  the 
growth  of  the  cartilage  represents  merelythe  advance  of  a  histological 
modification  within  the  skeletal  piece. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  say  when  the  cartilage  does  begin  to 
represent  the  shape  of  the  cranium. 
As  the  history  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
prae-chordal  cartilage  has  very  little 
morphological  value  it  may  be  very 
briefly  given. 

The  tral)ecul£e  cranii  of  the  pig*  may 
be  taken  ns  typical  representatives  of 
the  mammalian  trabeculai,   and  show 
essentially  the  same  arrangement  as  are  / 
found  in  all  other  vertebrates,  although  I 
the  form   and  proportions  vary  from  ' 
class  to  class.     In  pig  embr>-os  of  about 
Hi  mm,,  the  trabecute  cranii  appear  as 
two  curving  rods  of  cartilage,  united  in 
front,  but  separated  behind ;  in  general 
'shape  they  resemble  calipers;  ■they  lie 
anteriorly   between    the  olfactory   pits     Fra   ta 
and  the  brain,  and  form  from  the  start  tS™    v  Directory 


jory  r»l     TV-  trebfcula; 

a  skeletal  partition  between  these  two  JCg  "SiSS^^Hf  ^'>'^>"«f»"**5; 

structures.       As  shown  in  Fig.  247,   Tr,    hToid    canlTwte      en-    permlli.     capl 

Aftrr  %    K. 


Fig.  247,  Tf,   ^1 

the  trabeculie  separate  posteriorly  some  n"iS 

distance  in  front  of  the  hypophysis,  H,   ^^"J""" 
then  curving  toward  the  median  line, 

taper  and  end  in  points  immediately  behind  the  hypophysis.  The 
anterior  end  of  each  trabecula  is  bent  over  outward  and  down- 
ward, forming  the  coniii   frabpctilce,  and  causing  a  projection  on 

•  irollow  the  account  given  ID  Parker  BDd  Bettany 's  "HorphaloK;  ol  the  Stcull,"  chapter  tIU. 
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either  side  of  the  palate  in  the  mouth  cavity  behind  the  olfactory 
pits.  These  pits  are  situated  entirely  in  frout  of  the  trabeculsB  at 
this  stage,  but  between  them  there  is  an  intemasal  septum  of  mes- 
enchyma,  and  into  this  Heptum  there  already  extend  two  cartilagi- 
nous laminra  which  are  the  prolongations  of  the  trabecuhe.  In  tho 
course  of  their  further  development  the  trabecule  fuse  throughout 
their  entire  extent.  In  pigs 
Op  one  inch  long  the  intenmsal 

■'  cartilages    have    nearly  or 

quite  fused  into  a  single 
median  piece,  and  the  trabe* 
cuke  proper  are  united  also 
per  except  around  the  hypophy- 
sis, which  they  closely  em- 
brace. At  this  stage  we  see 
further  tliat  the  trabecular 
cartilage  is  extending  side- 
ways, outward  and  upward 
arotuid  the  brain,  outward 
and  downward  around  the 

„.^ ;i''i^,?r  rth°r.5'J3';'?S2  ^i  oUactoo-  pit>*.     in  embryos 

"For'"^pi^^o^ti^'^i^'i^^.7''''  iV  '^^^  ^?d  ""  third  long 
the  jxistenor  ends  of  the 
trabeculse  have  united  with  the  anterior  end  of  tho  occipital  car- 
tilage, thus  forming  a  continuous  floor  of  cartilage,  which  imder- 
lies  the  brain,  and  in  front  overlies  the  olfactory  pits,  and  has  also 
odevelped  under  the  hypophysis,  which  thus  becomes  definitely  sepa- 
rated from  tho  mouth  ca\ity  and  inclose<l  within  the  brain  case. 
We  find  at  this  stage  also  that  the  cartilaginous  pcriotic  capsules 
have  begun  to  fuse  with  the  lateral  portions  of  tho  occipital  cartilage, 
thus  making  one  continuous  skeletal  piece,  which  is  known  as  the 
primitive  chondrocrauium,  but  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  real  cra- 
nium at  this  stage,  for  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  cartilage  the  skeleton 
around  the  brain  anil  olfactory  pits  is  already  formed  as  condensed 
mesenchyma.  The  general  arrangement  and  the  outgrowths  from 
tho  trabecular  mass  are  shown  in  Fig.  248.  The  hypojjhysis,  Hy, 
lies  in  a  deep  fossa,  which  remains  in  the  adult  and  i«  known  as  the 
sella  turcicit;  on  the  caudal  side  of  the  hypophysis  the  fused  ends 
of  the  tral)ecul£o  have  risen  as  a  transverse  plate,  the  jxisterior 
clinoid  ridge,  p.cl,  and  in  front  of  tlio  hypophysis  is  the  much 
smaller  anterior  clinoid  ridge ;  p.sp  indicates  the  region  of  the  future" 
pr»-aphenoid  bone,  the  cartilage  of  whicli  is  wntinued  directly  for- 
ward in  the  nasal  septum  as  the  ethmoidal  plate;  from  the  sides  of 
cartilage  there  spring  two  lateral  plates,  which  our\"e  upward  and 
outward  around  the  brain ;  the  anterior  and  Lii^r  of  these  plates  is 
the  orbito-sphenoid,  O.ap,  which  spreads  ont  between  the  brain  and 
the  eyeball,  and  extends  far  hack  toward  the  i)erif.>ti<!  capsule,  per ; 
during  its  development  the  orbito-sphenoid  cartilage  grows  around  the 
optic  nerve,  thus  forming  the  optic  foramen.  Op,  which  is  near  the 
base  of  the  plate:  the  smaller  of  the  plates  is  the  ali-s))Iienoid,  aud 
springs  from  the  r^ou  of  the  two  clinoid  i-idges:  it  is  short  and 
thick  and  has  a  downweu^  process,  which  extends  to  the  palato- 
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pterygoid  bar  and  represents  the  external  pterygoid  cartilage;  this 
process  being  external  does  not  show  in  the  figure.  Between  the 
ali-8phenoid  and  the  periotic  capsule  is  a  shallow  foeea  for  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  and  from  the  ganglion  the  main  stem  of  the 
fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  passes  out  through  a  foramen.  The  sup- 
erior maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminal  passes  out  between  the 
orbito-  and  ali -sphenoids.  The  nasal  cavities  are  large  and  com- 
plex ;  they  already  occupy  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  head,  and 
in  part  underlie  the  brain;  the  partition  which  separates  the  nasal 
cavity  from  the  overlying  olfactory  lobes  is  composed  of  undifferen- 
tiated mesenchyma,  which  is  traversed  by  the  olfactory  nerve  fibres, 
but  at  the  present  stage,  or  a  little  later,  the  partition  chondrifies  by 
an  extension  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ethmoidal  plate,  with  the  result 
of  producing  the  cribriform  plate,  cr.  p.  The  shape  of  the  nasal 
chambers  is  rendered  complex  by  the  turbinal  prominences  on  the 
lateral  wail  of  each  chamber  as  described  in  Chapter  XXVIII. 
Already  in  the  previous  stage  the  median  ethmoidal  plate  had  sent 
outgrowing  lamiuEB  of  cartilage  one  on  each  side  over  the  top  and 
down  on  the  outside  of  each  nasal  cavity,  and  from  the  lateral  car- 
tilage there  appear  ingrowths  into  each  turbinal  prominence.  The 
relations  of  the  cartilage  to  the  nasal  chambers  can  be  more  readily 

ElhiD 
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PiQ.  »9.— SwtloD  of  th#  Anterior  Fnrtion  or  tbe  Snout  ot  an  Embryo  Pit;,  EUtm,  Hedlan 
ethniofdal  plate;  lot,  lateral  naiial  cartlloRC:  i.lb.  interior  turbinal  prumloence  Into  wUcb  the 
clutiUK<>  luts  hegun  to  pt^netralv:  M.aajml  cavity. 

understood  in  a  cross-section.  Fig  249,  which  calls  for  no  further  de- 
scription than  is  afforded  above  and  in  the  explanation  of  the  figure. 
As  partly  indicated  by  Fig.  248,  there  are  five  turbinal  promi- 
nences, the  ali-nasal,  the  inferior,  tt,  the  middle,  nt,  and  the  upper 
«.  tb — the  last  two  mentioned  being,  however,  hardly  distinct  from 
one  another  at  this  stage.     It  now  remains  only  to  add  that  at  the 
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ventral  side  of  the  anterior  eilge  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  the  cornua 
trabecularuni  are  still  present ;  the  cornua  are  the  anlages  of  the 
ali -nasal  cartilages. 

In  man  the  history  of  the  chondrocranium  is  very  similar  to  that 
just  given  for  the  pig,  as  we  know  through  the  investigations  of 
Spond&i,  46.1,  Vrolik,  73.1,  Virchow,  57.1,  and  Van  Noorden, 
87.1,  and  others. 

The  general  significance  of  the  chondrocranium  is  discussed  in  the 
section  on  the  morpholog}'  of  the  skull,  p.  405. 

Periotic  Capsules. — This  name  has  been  employed  by  Huxley, 
aiid  ma}'  be  conveniently  retained,  to  designate  the  independent  car- 
tilages, which  appear  very  early  around  the  otocysts,  and  later  be- 
come integral  parts  of  the  primitive  chondrocranium  by  coalescing 
with  the  occipitjil  cartilage.  In  pig  embryos  of  about  16  mm.  they 
appear  as  two  rounded  masses.  Fig.  '247,  jx^r,  close  alongside  the 
anterior  half  of  the  ocTipital  cartilage,  against  which  they  lie  with 
a  nearly  straight  margin,  while  the  rest  of  their  outline  is  rounded. 
The  aqueductus  vestibuli  is  loft  as  an  oi)oning  in  the  cartilage  on  the 
upper  and  inner  etlgo ;  the  facial  norve,  7,  enters  the  capsule  a  little 
behind  this,  its  passjigo  l)eing  the  aqueductus  Fallopii.  As  regards 
the  inclosed  otocyst  wo  find  that  the  semicircular  canals  and  cochlea 
are  just  budding  forth.  At  this  stage  there  is  sort  of  plug  of  non- 
cartilaginous  mesenchj-ma  still  left  in  the  external  wall  of  the  cap- 
sule. The  neighboring  cranial  nerv^es  show  a  characteristic  relation 
to  the  capsules.  The  trigeminus  passes  out  between  the  capsule  and 
caudal  extremities  of  the  tralHH.*uk©.  In  tlio  angle  tetwetm  the  cap- 
sule and  the  occipital  cartilage  there  pjiss  out  three  nerves,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, .^>,  the  vagus,  10^  and  the  hy|K)glossus,  IL  In  embryo 
pigs  of  one  ini^h  the  capsules  have  Ix^gun  to  civalesce  posteriorly  with 
the  occipital  cartilage^  and  in  those  an  inch  and  a  third  long  they 
are  found  coalesced  along  nearly  the  whole  line  of  contact  between  the 
Ciipsules  and  the  basilar  plate. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  ixjriotic  capsules  we  possess  no  accurate 
knowledge,  and  cannot  even  say  whether  they  represent  primarily 
distinct  skeletal  i)i(M'(;s  or  mc^vly  separate  centres  of  chondrificatiou 
in  a  larger  nu»sonchymal  skeU^tal  piece.  The  latter  appears  to  me 
the  more  probable  alternative,  ami  it  may  be  further  suggested  that 
the  Ciii)sules  are  diffen^ntiations  of  the  lateral  outgrowths  of  the  in- 
vesting mass  of  the  cephalic^  notochord.  The  ({uestions  raised  can  be 
answered  only  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  mesenchymal 
cranium. 

Ultimate  History  of  the  Chondrocranium. — The  primitive 
cartilaginous  skull  is  fornicMl  by  the  fusion  and  expansion  of  the  oc- 
cipital cartilage,  the  tralj<Hniho  cranii,  and  the  ix?riotic  capsules.  It 
occupies  the  floor  of  the  (Tanial  cavity  and  the  vooi  of  the  olfactory 
cavities,  and  Iwis  certain  latijral  expansions.  The  arrangement  of 
these  can  be  underst<j<Ml  from  the  acco]nj)auying  Fig.  '^oO,  although 
the  figure  represents  a  sUige  in  which  ossification  has  l>egun.  Be- 
tween the  nasal  cavities  lies  the  mesethinoid  septum  from  the  dorsal 
side  of  which  spring  the  ali-njusals,  o//i,  covering  the  dorsal  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  nasal  (?aviti<is;  from  the  mc^sethmoid  extend  also 
the  plates  forming   the   ali-ethmoids  and   middle   turbinal,  mth ; 
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also  tho  cribriform  plate,  cr,  through  which  the   olfactorj-  nerve 

passes.     The  orbito-sphenoidal  wings,  obs,  are  large  and  rise  from 

the  prse- sphenoid ;  the  ali-sphenoidal  wiugs  are  smaller,  al ;  between 

the   tvro   sphenoid   wings   is   the   foramen   lacerum;    the  peiiotic 

capsules  aro  large  and  fill  out  nearly  the 

whole  space  between  the  ali-spheuoids  and 

the  wings  of  the  occipital.     Tlie  occipital  has 

expanded   completely   around   the   foramen 

magnum, /.fH,  through  which  the  spinal  cord 

enters  tlio  brain-case,  so  as  to  form  on  the 

dorsal  side  tho  supra-occipital,  s.oc. 

In  the  fishes  the  chondrocranium  passes 
through  a' stage  corresponding  closely  to  that 
just  descril)ed,  except  that  in  them  there  is  ^ 

no  Imno  formed;  but  whereas  in  the  mammal  ,'  ^         '^J'  ' 

tho  chondroci-anium  does  not  pass  beyond  ■^ 

this  stage,  iu  the  fishes  it  continues  growing  "  ^ 

until  tho  brain  is  completely  inclosed  and 

there  is  a  jierfect  cartihiginous  skull,  at  least  ^    •* 

in  tho  lower  forms,  maraipobranchs,  ganoids,  \ 

and  selachians.     We  must,  then,  distinguish  a  ^  r 

two  tyiws  of  chondrocranium,  according  as        ^«^  '^-^ ^ 
it  does  or  does  not  completely   encase  the       j  '""^i.^    -^oo 
brain.     The  latter   is  the  type  exclusively     ^^/^  _EDboo  pir  -i, 
found  m  ntammalia.  fS!^''™  '■'™^'   ^*"'y  os»in«i 

The  manuiialian  chondrocranium  is  repre-  ab^v^''^'^"  ai™  ai-^T^h.'S" 
sented  in  the  adult  by  a  number  of  distinct  ^■ci?[i,r!(^^  SiJlte'-liJ-T.ririto^ 
bones,  which  represent  also  a  still  larger  Bphii»)id:(ij,aii-Bi>in'iioid:j*i-, 
number  of  bones  of  lower  types.  As  to  how  Kli^Vf /BrV.'iTOrnpn'maS^iiSl 
the  originally  continuous  cartilage  becomes  ^^'  *A!r'ter'w '^"pamer"' 
divided  into  separate  bones,  our  notions  are 

somewhat  vague.  In  tho  division  the  centres  of  ossification  play  a 
leatling  role,  of  course,  but  not  in  tlie  sense  that  every  centre  invariably 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  separate  bone.  The  second  importimt 
factor  is  the  development  of  the  sutures,  which  form  the  boundaries 
of  the  l>ones.  The  sutures  are  of  two  kinds,  those  marke<I  out  by 
tho  edges  of  the  cliondrocranium  itself,  and  those  produced  in  the 
cartilage.  Although  a  knowleiige  of  the  history  of  the  sutures  must 
be  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
morpb'  ■■  "^'  of  the  skull,  such  knowledge  appears  never  to  have  been 
sought.  ^ides  those  parts  of  the  cartilaginous  skull  which  make 
bones  there  are  certain  others,  few  in  number  and  small  in  size,  which 
atrophy.  We  have  then  to  present  the  hi8tor3-of  the  ossification  and 
partial  atrophy  of  the  chondrocranium. 

Ossification'. — The  occipital  reqion  begins  to  ossify  during  the 
early  part  of  the  third  month  in  human  embryos;  comparative  anat- 
omy teaches  that  the  occipital  bone  of  man  is  homologoiis  with  five 
bones — the  median  ventral  basi -occipital  bordering  the  front  or  ven- 
tral side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  the  paired  lateral  exoccijiitals  bor- 
dering the  sides  of  the  forameu  and  including  the  iiindyles  by  which 
the  occiput  artitiilates  with  the  axis,  and  the  paired  supra-occi pi tals, 
which,  however,  are  often  united    into  a  dorsal    median    bone;  in 
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agreement  with  this  homology  there  are  five  centres  in  the  occipital 
cranium,  namely,  the  basi-occipital,  the  two  ex-occipital  or  condylar, 
and  two  supra-occipital,  which,  however,  very  soon  unite;  according 
to  KoUiker  there  is  also  later  a  small  deposit  of  dermal  bone  added  to 
the  supra-occipital.     The  ex-occipitals  do  not  unite  with  the  supra- 
occipitals  until  one  or  two  years  after  birth,  nor  with  the  basi-occip- 
itals  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.     In  the  sphenoid  region  ossifica- 
tion begins  during  the  second  half  of  the  third  month  in  the  human 
embryo,  and  takes  place  from  six  principal  centres  corresponding  to 
the  six  bones  with  which  the  human  sphenoid  bone  is  homologized 
by  comparative  anatomists.     The  six  centres  are:  1,  the  basi-sphe- 
noid  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hypophj'sis,  and  said  by  Kolliker  to 
be  due  to  the  fusion  of  two  minor  centres ;  2,  the  pre-sphenoid,  which 
appears  in  the  median  lino  ne^ir  the  optic  foramina,  and  is  likewise 
said  to  consist  of  two  minor  fused  centres;  the  pre-sphenoid,  at  least 
in  the  pig,  is  the  last  of  the  six  centres  to  ap^K^ar;  !5,  4,  the  ali-sphe- 
noid  centres,  one  in  each  wing,  Fig.  250,  al :  they  appear  a  little 
later  than  the  basi-sphenoid  centre ;  5,  (J,  the  orbito-sphenoid  centres, 
which  unite  with  the  prae-sphenoid  after  the  fifth  month ;  the  prae- 
sphenoid  and  basi-sphenoid  do  not  unite  until  several  years  after  birth, 
and  even  at  thirteen  years  Virchow  has  found  remnants  of  cartilage 
between  the  two  bones.     In  the  periotic  region  there  are  three  main 
centres,  which  are  taken  to  represt»nt  as  many  distinct  bones,  al- 
though they  unite  in  mammals  into  a  single  bone,  the  os  petrosiim; 
in  man  the  petrous  bone  is  found  to  have  fused  with  the  dermal  bone, 
known  as  the  squamosum^  and  also  with  the  ring  of  bone  fonnecl 
around  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  and  known  as  the  annulus  tyni- 
panicus;  from  the  union  of  these  five  bonos  arises  the  temporal  bone 
of  human  anatomy.     The  three  centres  which  ap[>ear  in  the  periotic 
capsules  are  termerl  the  pro-otic,  opisthotic,  and  epiotic,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  separate  Ixjnes  bearing  the  same  names  in 
lower  vertebral  :s;  the  pro-otic  centre  is  by  its  ix>sition  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  anterior  vertical  semicircular  canal,  between  which 
and  the  exit  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  it  lies ;  in  pig  em- 
bryos of  six  mches  it  forms  a  patch  of  bone  lying  under  the  fore  part 
of  the  cochlea  alx^ve  and  in  front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  i>osterior  semicircular  canals; 
the  oi>isthotic  centre  is  on  the  lower  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
cai>sule,  placinl  so  that  most  of  the  bulbous  ix)rtion  of  the  cochlea  lies 
dorsid  to  it;  one  of  its  processf^s  lies  between  the  fenestra  ovalis  and 
the  fenestra  rotunda,  close  in  f rt^nt  of  the  head  of  the  stylo-ln'al  car- 
tilage; the  epiotic  centre  develops  somewliat  more  tardily;  it  is  in 
es|HH'ial  relation  with  the  posterior  vi^rtical  semicircular  canal,  and 
when  it  first  apiH\'irs  (pig  embryos  of  six  inches)  is  a  small  piece  just 
alnn'e   the   stylo-hyal  pi\x»ess   and   foramen  rotundum,  and   behind 
lx>th  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  alx'>ve-mentioniHl  opisthotic  process. 
Acci^nliugto  A.  J.  Vn>lik,  73.1,  the  ossification  of  the  jx^riotic  cap- 
sules pnxH^^ls  somewhat  diffen^ntly  in  man,  there  Ix^ng  four  centres 
which  iHvih^iv  bv  the  sixth  month  of  fa^tal  life.     In  the  rthmoichil 
mjiofi^  inchuling  the  cribrifonu  plati\  the  lateral  nasjd  and  turbinal 
cartilages,  ossification  takes  ])lace  very  late,  and  the  mor])hological 
significancH?  or  liomologies  of  the  various  tvntn^s  is  little  understoixl. 
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In  the  pig  at  birth  the  median  cartilage  is  unossified,  the  cribriform 
plate  is  about  to  begin  ossification,  being  invaded  by  vascular  mesen- 
chyma,  the  upper  and  middle  turbinals  are  partially  ossified,  the  in- 
ferior turbinals  almost  completely  ossified.  In  man  a  similar  con- 
dition is  reached  about  the  seventh  month  of  foetal  life.  The  human 
ethmoid  proper  does  not  ossify  until  the  first  year  after  birth. 

Atrophy. — There  are  certain  parts  of  the  chondrocranium  which 
do  not  ossify,  but  are  lost  in  the  adult.  The  exact  process  by  which 
they  are  resorbed  is  not  known.  The  following  parts  are  said  to 
disappear:  the  comua  trabecule;  2,  the  cartilage  under  the  nasals; 
3,  Spondli's  so-called  frontal  plate,  or  that  portion  of  the  orbito-sphe- 
noid  outside  of  which  the  frontal  bone  is  developed ;  4,  the  parietal 
plate  or  a  small  portion  of  the  ex-occipital  outside  of  which  the  parietal 
bone  is  developed ;  5,  a  small  portion  of  the  ali-sphenoid  (ala  magna) 
outside  of  which  the  parietal  bone  is  developed ;  6,  the  cartilaginous 
capsules  of  the  sphenoidal,  maxillary,  and  frontal  sinuses ;  ?,  parts 
of  the  turbinal  cartilages. 

Dursy,  69. 1,  203,  has  maintained  that  some  of  these  cartilages  do 
not  really  disappear  by  atrophy,  but  by  becoming  ossified  and  united 
with  the  dermal  bones  overlying  them.  KoUiker  ("  Entwickelungs- 
geschichte,"  456),  without  absolutely  denying  the  correctness  of 
Dursy 's  view,  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  confirm  it  by  his  own 
observations. 

The  following  description  of  the  primordial  skull  of  Tatusia  (one  of 
the  Insectivora)  in  W.  K.  Parker's  own  words,  86. 1,  7-10,brings  out 
many  points  of  morphological  importance : *  "So  great  is  the  uni- 
formity of  the  early  chondrocraniiun  in  the  eutheria  or  placental 
mammals,  that  the  drawing.  Fig.  251,  made  from  the  skull  of  an 
outlying  and  low  type,  might  serve  as  a  diagram  wherewith  to 
illustrate  the  skull  at  this  stage  of  the  types  of  this  order,  and  of  all 
the  orders  above  it.  The  figure  of  a  chondrocranium  like  this,  but 
a  little  less  advanced,  before  the  osseous  centres  have  commenced  in 
it — that  of  the- mole — will  be  given  in  my  next  paper;  and  such  a 
skull  is  very  near  to  that  of  a  shark,  or,  still  better,  of  a  skate.  The 
parts,  or  rather,  regions,  of  which  it  is  composed,  correspond  very 
exactly  with  what  is  seen  in  those  generalized,  but  not  /o/(%  fishes; 
and  in  this  specimen  with  long  centres  appearing,  the  level  is  ob- 
tained which  is  permanent  in  the  skull  of  the  dipnoi,  and  of  such 
a  low  ganoid  as  the  paddle-fish  (Polyodon).t  As  in  cartilaginous 
fishes  and  amphibians,  the  chondrocranium  may  be  compared  to  a 
basin  or  a  boat,  the  upper  part  being  unfinished,  leaving  a  mem- 
branous fontanelle  of  greater  or  less  extent;  this  is  only  partially 
filled  in,  at  present,  by  the  investing  bones,  the  frontals  and  parie- 
tals  (f.,  p.).  The  outline  of  this  sectional  view  is  very  elegant,  and 
quite  similar  to  that  of  a  vertical  section  of  a  bird's  skull  at  a  like 
stage,  except  that  the  nasal  roof -cartilages  run  on  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  median  keeled  bar — theintertrabecula;  in  the  bird  they 
stop  short,  leaving  a  free  cartilaginous  rostrum,  like  that  of  a  shark 
or  skate,  which,  however,  only  lasts  until  it  has  serv^ed  as  a  model 


•Compare  also  Parker,  86.2,  "On  the  Skull  of  Insectivora." 

t  See  Bridjfe,    "On  the  Skull  of  the  PiUyodon  Felium,''  Phil.  Trans.,  1872.     Plates  55-57,  pp. 
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on  which  the  huge  premaxillaries  of  the  bird  are  formed.  In  the 
sides  of  this  hollow  cartilaginous  structure  near  tiie  hind  part  the  lar^ 
oval  auditory  capsules  (a.sc,  chl)  are  seen  to  have  great  distinct- 
ness; they  are,  however,  contluent  with  the  chondrocranium  proper 
at  various  points — above,  behind,  and  below,  as  the  section  will 
show.  These  are  the  only  sense  capsules  displayed  in  a  preparation 
of  this  kind,  for  the  eyeballs  are  quite  free  from  the  solid  cranial 
structure  (and  are,  indeed,  outside  in  such  a  view  aa  this)  and  the 
left  nasal  labyrinth  has  been  removed.  Before  describing  this  figure 
in  detail  there  is  one  remark  to  be  made,  namely,  that  here  we  have 
clearly  shown  the  true  diagnostic  mark  of  a  mammalian  skull. 
This  mark  is  the  rupture  of  the  side  walls,  due  to  the  pressure  of 
the  laige  lateral  masses  of  the  cerebrum.  In  front  of  the  auditory 
capsules  there  is  a  large,  el^antly  semicircular  opening,  the  crown 
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of  the  arch  looking  upward  and  forward.  Only  the  lower  half  of 
the  wall  has  thus  broken  outward;  this  'fault'  forms  the  ali- 
sphenoid,  while  the  orbito-sphenoid  {o.s),  tho  so-called  'lesser 
wing,'  is  many  times  its  size  and  is  continuous,  over  the  archwaj's, 
with  the  cartilage  that  runs  on  backward,  into  tho  supra-occipital 
region  (so).  There  is  nothing  similar  to  this  in  that  sauropsidan 
skull  which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  mammal,  the  skuU  of 
the  crocodile  (see  Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  Vol.  XL,  Plat©  05),  while  in 
birds  the  orhito-sphenoids  are  very  small,  even  when  they  are  most 
developed,  as  in  Struthio  (isee  Phil.  Trans.,  1800,  Plate  "),  and  in 
that  class  the  ali-sphenoids  ahnost  finish  tho  cranial  cavity,  being 
turned  inward  toward  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  back  part  of 
the  orbital  septum.  I  lay  special  stress  upon  this  rupture  outward  of 
the  ali-sphenoid,  and  on  the  fact  tliat  the  nasal  roofs  utilize  the 
whole  of  the  huge  high-crested  intertrabecula,  because  these  are  the 
most  distinctive  marks  of  the  mammalian  skull,  and  they  arise  out 
of  two  things  in  which  the  niEunmal  sliows  its  great  suiieriority  to 
even  the  highest  8auropsida,  namely,  tho  huge  volume  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  the  tenfold  complexity  of  the  nasal  labyrinth.  A  third 
clear  diagnostic  is  seen  in  this  very  figure ;  this  is  the  jieculiar  de- 
velopment of  the  antero-inferior  part  of  thoobliqiie  auditory  capsule, 
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due  to  the  development  of  the  coils  of  the  cochlea.  So  that,  at  once 
correlated  with  the  sudden  expansion,  so  to  speak,  of  the  cerebrum, 
we  have  these  new  and  most  important  improvements  in  the  organs 
of  smell  and  of  hearing.  At  first  sight,  seeing  how  large  the  median 
bar  (intertrabecula)  is,  with  its  intemasal  crest  (perpendicular  eth- 
moid and  septum  nasi— pe,  s,n)^  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
mammalian  skull  was  of  the  high  kind,  like  that  seen  in  many 
teleostean  fishes,  in  lizards,  and  in  birds.  It  is  not  so,  however,  but 
belongs  to  the  low  kind,  seen  in  selachians  and  amphibians ;  and,  like 
theirs,  is  hinged  on  the  spine  by  a  pair  of  occipital  condyles.  Hence 
the  eyeballs  are  kept  far  apaVt,  instead  of  coming  very  near  each 
other  as  in  most  birds,  where  often  nothing  but  a  membranous 
fenestra  is  found  between  the  right  and  left  capsules  and  their  spe- 
cial muscular  apparatus.  But  the  face  as  well  as  the  skull  of  the 
mammal  shows  marks  of  excellence,  such  as  are  not  seen  in  the 
Sauropsida,  even  in  the  higher  kinds  as  crocodiles  and  birds.  The 
great  development  of  the  nasal  organs  is  correlated  with  a  most 
remarkable  growth  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  palate  to 
form  the  'hard  palate.'  This  is  found  in  rudiment  even  in  the 
chelonia  and  in  birds ;  but  especially  in  the  crocodilia,  where,  how- 
ever, its  excessive  development — as  in  certain  Edentata,  e,  g.  Myr- 
mecophaga — is  not  dependent  upon  or  correlated  with  any  great 
improvement  in  the  organs  of  smell,  but  has  to  do  with  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  these  monsters  take  their  prey." 

Branchial  Skeleton. — Every  branchial  arch  contains  a  skeletal 
element,  which  in  its  primitive  form  in  all  vertebrate  embryos  *  is  a 
bar  or  rod  of  condensed  mesenchyma,  which  very  early  changes  into 
cartilage.  The  number  of  these  bars  of  course  depends  upon  the 
number  of  gill-arches,  compare  p.  203,  and  hence  in  the  mammalia 
there  are  five  branchial  cartilages  on  each  side,  which  begin  dorsally 
near  the  cranium,  and  curv^ing  around  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  end 
near  the  median  ventral  line.  Fig.  177.  The  position  of  the  carti- 
lage can  be  seen  in  a  section  of  a  branchial  arch.  Fig.  152,  to  be 
alongside  of  the  arter}^  or  aortic  arch,  and  on  the  pharjTigeal  side  of 
the  coelom  of  the  branchial  arch.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the 
simple  stage  just  described  in  all  vertebrates  (except,  perhaps,  in 
marsipobranchs),  renders  it  highly  probable  that  forms  existed  at  oi\e 
time  with  such  a  branchial  skeleton;  but  no  such  forms  are  kno\vn 
to  exist  at  the  present  day. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  stiite  the  divisions  which  comparative 
anatomy  teaches  us  may  be  considered  typical  for  each  branchial 
cartilage.  The  divisions  are  usually  given  as  four:  1,  pharyngo- 
branchial,  or  dorsal  segments,  which  has  usually  a  horizontal  course; 
2,  the  epi-branchial,  and,  3,  cerato-branchial,  both  at  the  sides  of  tlie 
pharynx;  4,  the  hypo-branchial  or  ventral  segment,  which  typically 
articulates  with  a  me<lian  unpaired  cartilage  known  as  the  basi- 
branchial,  or  copula.  In  the  acpatic  vertebrates  the  bars  usually  send 
out  supporting  cartilages  into  the  branchial  lamelke,  but  in  mammals 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  similar  outgrowths  even  during  embryonic 
periods. 

♦  E'^cppt,  perhaps,  in  the  marfiipobranchs,  tlie  branchial  skoh'ton  of  which  is   i)«)ssil)ly  not 
homologous  with  tbat  of  the  higher  vertebrates.     See,  however,  Auton  Dohm,  84.  1. 
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In  mammals  the  earliest  stage  of  the  branchial  skeleton  has  never 
been  accurately  described;  this  is  because  investigators  have  hitherto 
been  content  to  begin  with  the  cartilaginous  stage,  instead  of  the 
mesenchymal  stage,  and,  consequently  we  are  left  with  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  bars  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  arches,  and  with 
insufficient  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  bars  of  the  first  to 
third  arches.  In  selachians,  according  to  Anton  Dohm,  84.1,  110- 
111,  the  differentiation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  branchial  arches  begins 
shortly  after  the  branchial  filaments  have  appeared  as  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  mesenchyma.  Fig.  152,  (7,  situated  on  the  pharyngeal 
side  of  the  arch  and  tailward  of  the  mesothelial  anlage,  In.m,  of  the 
inner  muscles.  For  the  further  history  see  Dohm,  /.  c,  114.  In 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  branchial  skeleton  from  the  cartilaginous 
stage  on,  we  have  very  full  information,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exten- 
sive investigations  of  W.  K.  Parker,  also  in  part  through  Kolliker, 
DoUo,  Salensky,  80. 1,  Fraser,  82. 1,  and  others.  Each  pair  of  bars 
passes  through  a  distinct  series  of  modifications,  therefore  it  will  be 
convenient  to  present  the  history  of  each  pair  separately.  We  shall 
call  the  skeleton  of  the  first  arch  the  mandibular  bars,  that  of  the  sec- 
ond the  hyoid  bars,  of  the  third  the  thyro-hyal  bars. 

Mandibular  Bars. — The  adaptations  of  l)oth  the  mandibular  and 
hyoid  bars  to  functions  entirely  different  from  those  which  they 
primitively  served,  are  most  remarkable.  In  mammals  the  mandib- 
ular bar  becomes  primarily  divided  into  two  parts,  a  dorsal  piece 
corres|X)nding  to  the  palato(iuadrate  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  a 
ventral  piece  known  as  Meckel's  cartilage.  The  commencement  of 
the  corresponding  division  of  the  mandibular  bar  may  be  seen  in  a 
dog-fish  embryo  of  about  23  mm.,  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  being 
enlarged  and  sending  out  a  process  which  runs  forward  on  the  cranial 
side  of  the  mouth  and  later  joins  the  tralx»cula ;  this  process  is  the 
palato-pterj'goid ;  another  process,  the  meta- pterygoid,  runs  upward; 
the  wider  part  uniting  the  two  processes  is  homologous  with  the 
quadrate;  in  elasmobranchs  the  meta-pterygoid  process  becomes 
ligamentous.  In  mammals  the  early  stiiges  have  not  been  worked 
out.  Parker  states  that  in  embryo  pigs  of  about  16  mm.  the  cartila- 
ginous palato-pterygoid  bars.  Fig.  247,  are  less  definitely  developed 
than  the  other  skeletal  elements  present  at  this  stage,  but  are  more 
or  less  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  mandibular  l)ar ;  the  palato-ptery- 
goids  are  situated  in  the  maxillary  process,  so  that,  starting  from  the 
dorsal  end  of  the  mandibular  arches,  they  run  obliquely  downward 
and  forward  toward  the  anterior  end  of  the  tralx^culre ;  anteriorly, 
they  converge  toward  the  median  line,  but  do  not  meet.  In  the 
mandibular  arch  itself  is  the  rod-like  Meckel's  cartilage.  Fig.  247, 
Md.  Between  the  pterygoid  plato  and  the  cartilage  of  Meckel  is  a 
space  in  which  Parker  figures  no  skeletal  element,  but  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  quadrate  element,  which  in  mammals  is  the  anlage  of 
incus.  At  the  same  stage  (embryo  pig,  10  mm.)  the  lower  divisions 
of  mandibular  bar  or  the  Meckel's  cartilages  are  much  stouter  and 
are  better  differentiated  from  the  mesenchyma  than  the  palato-ptery- 
goids;  they  are  situated  in  the  mandibular  processes,  and  do  not 
meet  in  the  median  line.  Each  Meckel's  cartilage  is  a  rounded  rod, 
but  its  dorsal  extremity  forms  a  hook,  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  is 
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situated  close  to  the  upper  border  o'  the  first  branchial  cleft.  In 
pigs  a  little  older  (25  mm.)  the  hook  is  longer  and  the  end  of  the 
cartilage  is  thicker,  making  it  easy  to  recognize  in  it  the  anhigc  of 
the  malleus,  the  hook  being  the  future  manubrium  or  handle  of  the 
malleus.  In  pigs  two  and  one-half  inches  long  the  malleus  is  bciwi- 
rately  ossified,  but  is  not  separated  from  the  cartilage  of  the  jaw. 
When  the  final  separation  takes  place  I  do  not  know. 

MeckeVs  cartilage  proper  may  be  defined  as  the  ventral  segment 
of  the  first  branchial  bar.  In  mammals  the  two  cartilages  always 
unite  in  the  median  line,  although  in  man  the  actual  union  is  said 
not  to  have  been  observed.  The  lower  portions  of  the  cartilage  oHnify 
metaplastically  but  not  to  the  median  line,  and  this  ossification  l>e- 
gins  in  man  during  the  third  month.  The  bony  part  is  incoriKjratod 
in  the  permanent  mandible,  but  the  rest  of  the  cartilage  atrophies 
and  entirely  disappears  except  a  small  portion  of  the  end  next  the 
malleus,  which  becomes  changed  into  fibrillar  tissue  and  remains, 
according  to  KoUiker,  "Gnmdriss,"  320,  as  the  ligamentum  late  rale 
internum  maxillae  inferioris.  Meckel's  cartilage  is  the  homologue 
of  the  cartilaginous  mandible  of  the  lower  fishes,  but  is  not  homolo- 
gous with  the  bony  mandible  of  the  amniota,  which  is  devel()i>ed 
later  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  dermal  bones. 

Summary, — The  primitive  cartilaginous  rcxl  of  the  first  branchial 
arch  gives  rise  first  to  a  palato-quadrate  dorsal  segment  and  a  ven- 
tral or  Meckelian  segment.  The  palat<j-quadrate  segment  sulxli vi<les 
into  the  palato-pter>'goid  plate  and  the  quadrate  or  incus.  In  the 
earliest  accurately  known  mammalian  stage  the  palatopterygoid 
and  incus  are  already  separate,  but  it  may  be  safely-  assumed  that  in 
a  still  earlier  stage  they  constitute  one  piece.  The  Me<;kelian  seg- 
ment subdivides  into  the  malleus  and  the  Meckelian  cartilage  profK»r; 
the  latter  unites  in  the  median  ventral  line  with  its  fellow.  One 
inevitably  inclines  to  homologize  the  parts  with  a  typical  }>ranchial 
arch  as  follows:  The  palato-pterygoid  is  the  phar>'ngo-}>raiichial ;  the 
incus  is  the  epi-branchial ;  the  malleu.s  is  the  ceratf>branchial ,  the 
Meckel's  cartilage  is  the  hypo- branchial;  the  united  ends  of  the 
cartilages  are  the  copula.  These  homologies  are,  howev<»r,  some- 
what hyj)othetical,  principally  l)ecause  the  homologi(?s  of  tho  malleus 
are  not  clearly  a.scertained,  and  we  cannot  say  what  element  of  the 
lower  vertebrates  it  represents. 

The  course  of  the  palato-pter>'goid  at  such  a  markwl  angle  to  the 
Meckel's  cartilage  is  probably  due  to  the  head-l)end.  Verj'  likely 
the  head-bend  is  causally  connecterl  aLs^>  with  th<;  ixxruliar  fonns 
assumed  by  the  incus  and  malleus. 

HvoiD  BARS,  or  ReicherVs  cartilaf/es,  as  they  have  lif^-n  namwl 
by  KoUiker,  are  the  skeletal  elements  of  the  wxrond  or  hyoid  branch- 
ial arch,  and  thev  are  t^'picallv  di\nded,  like  the  other  bars  in  the 
lower  vertebrates,  into  four  parts,  the  dorsid  one  <jf  which  (pharyngo- 
branchial)  fu.ses  quite  early  with  the  cartilaginous  jx-riotic  capsulf.»H, 
and  becoming  ossifie<l  appears  in  the  human  adult  as  the  nfifloid 
process;  the  second  part  (epi-branchial)  l^ecom^'s  f>?irtly  ligam^Titous 
in  all  placental  mammals,  and  perhaps  whr»lly  ligamentous  in  man; 
the  third  part  (cerato-branchial)  and  fourth  part  (hyjK>-branchial) 
both  become  cartilaginous  and  ossify  early,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
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piece  of  bone,  which  perhaps  includes  also  some  bone  derived  from 
the  second  part  also.  This  single  piece  of  bone  is  known  in  the 
adult  as  the  lesser  horn  of  the  hyoid.  The  adult  hyoid  bar  then 
comprises  the  styloid  process,  the  stylo-hyal  ligament,  and  the  lesser 
hyoid  comua.  The  main  body  of  the  hyoid  probably  belongs  to  the 
next  branchial  arch,  but  the  hyoid  bars  unite  with  it  very  early. 

It  was  long  maintained  by  Huxley,  69,1,  and  W.  K.  Parker 
(Parker  and  Bettany,  "  Skull")  that  the  incus  was  derived  from  the 
hyoid  bar,  but  since  Salensky,  80, 1,  showed  that  the  incus  is  devel- 
oped from  the  mandibular  bar,  Parker,  86.1,  10,  has  retracted  his 
former  opinion.  Reickert,  37.1,  thought  that  the  stapes  was  de- 
rived from  the  hyoid  bar,  but  recent  investigations  show  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  although  Rabl,  87. 1,  has  shown  that  the  stapes  is  de- 
veloped within  the  territory  of  the  second  branchial  arch.  O.  Hert- 
wig  ('*Lehrbuch,"  3te  Aufl.,  500)  suggested  that  the  stapes  was  a 
double  bone,  one  part  of  which  is  derived  from  the  branchial  skele- 
ton, but  Staderini,  91.1,  has  proved  that  this  suggestion  cannot  be 
adopted — see  Chapter  XXVIII. 

The  following  quotation  from  W.  K.  Parker,  86.1,  10, 11,  gives 
some  insight  into  the  discussion  about  the  incus,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  witji  the  admissions  made  in  the  course  of  the  quoted 
sentences.  "  But  that  great  improvement  just  spoken  of  as  appear- 
ing in  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the  mammal  has  wrought  a  change  in 
the  hinder  face  that  has  two  most  important  bearings.  From  the 
first  promise  of  an  ear-drum  in  the  tailed  Amphibia,  to  its  highest 
fulfilment  in  the  noblest  of  the  oviparous  tribes — the  birds  that  nes- 
tle on  high  ('aves  altrices') — the  only  element  from  the  visceral 
arches  that  is  used  for  carrying  the  vibrations  of  the  air  inward  to 
the  organ  of  h€»aring  is  the  uppennost  part  of  the  hyoid  arch — the 

*  pharyngo-branchial '  element  of  the  second  postural  arch,  to  speak 
morphologically.  From  the  salamandroids  to  the  singing  l)irds,  all 
through  the  Amphibia  and  Sauropsida,  the  first  jvjstoral  arch  which 
forms  lK)th  the  upj>er  and  lower  jaw  is  only  sogmontod  once,  that 
is,  into  an  epi-branchial  and  a  corato- branchial  eloment  or  joint. 
The  upper  piece  is  specially  termed  the  'quadrate  '  and  the  lower  the 
*articulo  Meckeliaii ;'  tlie  one  forms  the  swinging  piece,  hinge,  or 
pier,  to  the  '  com])i)un(l  lower  jaw,'  and  the  other  its  axis  or  pith,  the 

J)art  which  becomes  coviTcd  with  more  or  fewer  "investing  Ixmes.' 
n  these  low  '  Eutheria '  and  also  in  lx)th  the  '  Metatheria  '  and  the 

*  Prototheria '  (Marsupials  and  Monotremes),  the  modified  visceral 
rod  that  runs  tlirough  the  drum  cavity  has  two  new  elements  added 
to  the  one  (single  or  variously  segmented)  element  derived  from 
the  hyoid  arch.  This  is  an  apparently  snchlen  chaujj^e,  for  we  have 
it  in  the  low(»st  or  teatless  mammals ;  their  f///fr.s7/7/tliat  should  show 
us  the  earlier  steps  of  the  change  are  unfortunately  all  extinct.  In 
this  dilemma  not  only  zo«)logy,  but  palaeontology  also,  fails  us  utterly, 
but  embrj-ologj'  comes  in  with  every  stage  and  every  link.  I  have 
workeil  out  the  early  conditions  of  these  j)arts  in  sev(?ral  kinds  of 
Marsupials,  and  in  the  young  of  0^nitll()rh>^lchus;  Init  even  in  the 
lower  Euthreia,  the  Edentata,  now  to  \ye  described,  and  in  the  large 
and  varied  group  of  the  Insectivora,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  ever>' 
step  in  the  transformation  of  these  parts.     I  am  now  satisfied  that 
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the  incus  is  the  upper  element  of  the  first  or  mandibular  arch ;  both 
Professor  Salensky's  and  Professor  Fraser's  researches  put  this,  I 
think,  beyond  doubt;  and  my  own  attempts  for  a  long  time  to  make 
the  hyoid  theory  of  this  part  agree  with  facts,  only  kept  the  subject 
in  hopeless  confusion.  The  new  elements  of  the  ear-chain  are  then 
the  arrested  quadrate  or  incus,  and  the  arrested  and  amputated 
articular  region  of  the  articulo-Meckelian  rod  or  primary  lower  jaw. 
The  bony  part  of  the  '  ramus '  is  the  well-known  dentary  with  the 
coronoid  and  splenial  bones  in  a  sub-distinct  state ;  the  cartilage  for 
the  new  articulation  ot  the  lower  jaw  is  derived  from  a  large  super- 
ficial slab — a  '  lower  labial ' — the  like  of  which  is  not  found  again 
until  we  get  as  low  down  as  the  Chimseroids.  From  this  is  derived 
the  hinder  half  of  the  ramus  by  transformation  of  its  substance  into 
bone ;  and  from  this  we  get  the  cartilage,  both  of  the  condyle  and  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  also  of  the  intervening  '  meniscus. '  Of  course 
the  drum  cavity  is  the  *  first  cleft,'  and  the  concha  auris  with  its 
segmented  meatus-tube — the  tyn^panic  bone,  the  tympanic  bulla,  and 
the  cartilaginous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  tube — all  these  are  parts 
of  a  curiously  specialized  opercular  growth  belonging  to  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  first  visceral  fold  and  arch.  This  last  assertion  has  not 
been  made  as  a  stride  across  the  types  from  the  mammal  to  the 
elasmobranch,  but  is  the  result  of  a  very  slow  step-by-step  process, 
made  during  many  years  '  along  all  the  lines'  of  vertebrate  mor- 
phology." 

Thyro-hyoid  Bars. — Whether  these  bars  extend  in  the  mesen- 
chjTnal  stage  through  the  entire  length  of  the  third  branchial  arches 
or  not  is  not  known,  but  their  lower  ends  are  chondrified  and  later 
ossified  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the  hyoid  bone.  There  appears 
very  early  a  median  azygous  element  or  copula,  which  in  pigs  of  IG 
mm.  is  already  cartilaginous  and  unite<l  with  not  only  the  thyro- 
hyoid bars  but  also  with  the  recurved  ends  of  the  hyoid  bars.  This 
copula  is  called  the  basi-hyal,  and  is  the  anlage  of  the  main  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone;  it  is  said  to  belong  to  the  third  branchial  arch,  al- 
though the  hyoid  bars  unite  with  it.  It  is  at  first  small  in  size,  but 
as  development  progresses  it  enlarges  considerably,  while  the  ventral 
ends  of  the  hyoid  bars  grow  but  little ;  it  results  that  the  relative 
size  of  the  parts  is  changed,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  hyoid  bars, 
which  start  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to  the  basi-hyal,  appear  in  the 
adult  as  the  lesser  horns.  The  thyro-hyoid  cartilages,  on  the  other 
hand,  grow  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  basi-hyal  and  becimie  the 
greater  horns  of  the  adult  hyoid  bone. 

The  hyoid  bone  of  mammals  is  formed  by  the  ventral  ])ortions  of 
the  hyoid  bars  (lesser  comua) ,  the  ventral  portions  of  the  thyro-hyoid 
bars  and  the  copula  of  the  third  pair  of  bnmchial  arches.  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  development  the  hj^oid  bone  has  five  centres  of 
ossification,  one  for  the  body  and  one  for  each  of  its  four  horns. 
Ossification  begins  in  man  in  the  great  cornua  and  body  during  the 
last  month  of  foetal  life,  and  in  the  small  comua  during  the  first 
year  after  birth.  The  great  comua  and  body  do  not  unite  until  mid- 
dle life,  and  the  lesser  comua  usually  remain  distinct,  though  some- 
times found  united  with  the  body  at  advanced  ages. 
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II.  The  Limbs  and  Appendicular  Skeleton. 

Origin  of  Vertebrate  Limbs. — The  morphological  value  of 
the  limbs  of  vertebrates  has  long  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
speculation,  and  at  the  present  time  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
tneoretical  rather  than  positive.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  resume 
of  the  older  hypotheses  as  to  the  archtype  of  the  limbs,  though  I 
may  refer  those  interested  to  Owen's  article  "  On  the  Nature  of 
Limbs,"  and  Goodsir's  essay  "  On  the  Morphological  Constitution  of 
Limbs,"  Edinburgh,  New  Philos.  Jbtim.,  1857.  Gegenbaur  has  ad- 
vanced an  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  limbs  in  support  of  which  his 
memoir,  76.1,  brought  very  scanty  evidence.  According  to  this 
hypothesis  the  limbs  are  modified  branchial  skeletons,  the  shoulder 
and  pelvic  girdles  representing  the  branchial  bar,  and  the  skeletal 
pieces  of  the  limbs  proper  representing  branchial  rays ;  the  central 
ray  formed  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  the  remaining  rays  gradually 
became  articulated  with  the  axial  ray,  and  thus  produced  the  type  of 
limb  found  in  Ceratodus,  and  which  Gegenbaur  regards  as  the  primi- 
tive type  from  which  all  vertebrate  limbs  are  derived.  This 
theory,  which  was  adopted  by  Huxley  (on  Ceratodus,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc, 
London,  187G),  has  attracted  great  attention,  although  it  has  been 
definitely  set  aside  by  the  observations  of  Balfour,  81.1,  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  limbs  of  Scyllium,  which  demonstrated  that  the 
liml^  arise  as  parts  of  a  longitudinal  fold,  which  runs  along  the 
side  of  body,  both  fore  and  hind  limb  being  part  of  the  same  fold. 
Were  Gegenbaur's  hypothesis  correct,  the  limbs  should  arise  as 
transverse  or  vertical  folds.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  that  Gegenbaur's  theory  has  merely  historical  interest. 

The  only  theory  having  any  standing  at  present  is  the  one  adopted 
by  Balfour  ("  Comp.  Embryology,"  II.)  according  to  which  the  limbs 
are  specialized  portions  of  a  lateral  fin-fold,  similar  to  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  median  fin-folds  of  fishes.  The  resemblance  of  the  lateral 
fins  or  true  limbs  to  the  median  fins  in  general  structure  is  obvious 
in  many  fishes,  and  especially  in  teleosts,  and  renders  direct  compari- 
son very  natural.  Such  comparison  is  suggested  by  several  writera, 
but  was  first  definitely  worked  out  by  J.  K.  Thacker,  77.1,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  advocated  by  St.  George  Mivart,  79.1,  both 
these  authors  basing  their  conclusions  upon  comparative  anatomical 
studies.  Their  general  result  was  that  the  structure  of  limbs  could 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  they  are  specialized  portions  of  lateral 
fin-folds,  having  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  median  fin-folds. 
At  about  the  same  time  appeared  the  chapter  of  Balfour's  mono- 
graph on  the  development  of  elasmobranch  fishes,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated a  similar  theory  upon  embryological  grounds,  and  by  his 
observations  put  the  theory  upon  a  firm  basis.  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  same  hypothesis  was  formulated  independently 
and  published  at  about  the  same  time  by  three  investigators.  These 
views  were  attacked  by  Von  Davidoff,  79.1,  then  a  pupil  of  Gegen- 
baur's, and  to  Davidoflf's  paper  Gegenbaur  added  a  note  upholding 
his  theory;  these  criticisms  were  adequately  answered  by  Balfour, 
81.1  ("Reprinted  Works,"  I.,  714). 

From  the  manner  of  their  development  it  is  obvious  that  the  limbs 
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have  a  flattened  form  and  a  dorsal  (or  extensor)  surface,  and  a  ven- 
tral (or  flexor)  surface,  and  as  soon  as  they  project  from  the  body, 
as  they  do  at  right  angles,  there  is  an  anterior  or  cranial  border  and 
a  posterior  or  caudal  bJirder.  The  development  of  the  limbs  in  Scyl- 
liura,  as  described  by  Balfour,  throws  important  light  on  the  primitive 
position  of  these  borders.  Balfour  ("Comp.  Embryol.,"  II.,  612) 
says :  "  The  direction  of  the  original  ridge  which  connects  the  two 
flns  of  each  side  is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  longitudinal,  sloping 
somewhat  obliquely  downward.  It  thus  comes  about  that  the  at^ch- 
ment  of  each  pair  of  limbs  is  somewhat  on  a  slant,  and  that  the  pel- 
vic pair  nearly  meet  each  other  in  the  median  ventral  line  a  little 
way  behind  the  anus.  The  elongated  ridge,  forming  the  rudiment 
of  each  fin,  gradually  projects  more  and  more,  and  so  becomes 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  length,  but  at  the  same  time  its  actual 
attachment  to  the  side  of  tho  body  becomes  shortened  from  behind 
forward,  so  that  what  was  originally  the  attached  border  becomes 
in  part  converted  into  the  posterior  border.  This  process  is  much 
more  completely  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  pectoral  fins  than  in 
that  of  tlie  pelvic,  and  the  changes  of  form  undergone  by  the 
pectoral  fin  in  its  development  may  be  gathered  from  my  figures. 
In  Scj'llium  tlie  development  of  both  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins  is 
very  similar.  In  both  fins 
the  skeleton  in  its  earliest 
stage  consists  of  a  bar  spring- 
ing from  the  posterior  side  of 
the  pectoral  or  pelvic  girder, 
and  running  backward  paral- 
lel to  the  long  axis  of  the 
body.  The  outer  side  of  this 
bar  is  continued  into  a  plate 
which  extends  into  the  fin, 
and  which  becomes  very- 
early  segmented  into  a  series 
of  parallel  rays  at  right  an-  itJUf  i?lo 

fles  to  the  longitudinal  bar.   5!,'J^'j„™  ^ 
n  other  words,  the  primitive  m^ta-pi*ryi 

u  1    1    _  _e  1 iU  iL      C—  „       tniii«vereenectlon: /.  fonunen  In  pectoral  irinlle- p  r, 

skeleton  of  both  the  hns  con-  hsll  of  [leriuiiKBi  caniy.  i^        *         " 

sists    of   a   longitudinal    bar 

running  along  the  base  of  the  fin  and  giving  off  at  right  angles  a 
series  of  rays  which  pass  into  the  fin.  The  longitudinal  bar,  whieli 
may  be  called  the  basi- pterygium,  is,  moreover,  continuous  in  front 
with  the  pectoral  or  pelvic  girdle  as  the  case  may  be.  My  obser- 
vations snow  that  the  embrj'onic  skeleton  of  the  paired  fin  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  parallel  rays  similar  to  those  of  the  unpaired  fins. 
These  rays  support  the  soft  part  of  the  fin,  which  ha-s  the  form  of  a 
longitudinal  ridge,  and  are  continuous  at  their  base  with  a  longitudi- 
nal bar,  which  may  very  probably  l>e  due  to  secondary  development. 
As  pointed  out  by  Xlivart,  a  longitudinal  bar  is  also  occasionally 
formed  to  support  the  cartilaginous  rays  of  unpaired  fins." 

Balfour's  observations  show  that  there  was  a  primitive  longitudi- 
nal skeletal  piece  at  the  base  of  the  limb-fold,  and  that  from  this 
rays  are  developed  which   run  out  into  the  fold;  ilivart  assumed 


'  a  Youae  Embryo  or  Svcl- 
Hurlioaul  Seclloa      The 

III  in  the  conillllon  of  em- 
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that  tho  rays  were  primitive  and  the  longitudinal  piece  the  product 
of  the  fusion  of  the  bases  of  the  rays.  As  the  limb  grows  out  its 
base  becomes  free  and  constitutes  the  posterior  border,  and  the  basal 
skeletal  pioc*^  appears  as  the  axis  of  the  limb,  while  the  tin-rays  run 
off  from  one  side  toward  the  primitive  outer  or  ultimate  cephalic 
border  of  the  fin;  on  tho  caudal  side  of  the  axis  there  are  neces&a- 
rilly  no  fin-niys.  If  we  assume,  as  we  must,  that  Scyllium  illustrates 
the  general  type  of  fin  development,  then  a  condition  in  which,  as 
in  the  fins  of  the  adult  Ceratodus,  there  are  rays  on  both  sides  of  the 
axis  must  be  considered  a  secondary  condition.  The  Ceratodus 
type  is  known  as  the  archipterygium,  and,  as  already  stated,  has  been 
held  by  Gegonbaur  to  be  the  ancestral  form  of  vertebrate  limbs. 
But  our  knowledge  of  the  development  and  morphology"  of  fins  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  accept  this  view,  at  least  at  present. 

The  archipterygium  may  be  defined  as  a  skeletal  limb  axis  with 
rays  coming  off  on  both  sides;  no  such  fins  are  kno\NTi  among  the 
lower  fishes,  but  only  among  the  higher  (Dipnoi) ;  this  fact  offers 
another  serious  obstacle  to  regarding  the  archipteiygium  as  the  prim- 
itive ancestral  form,  but  suggests  that  it  may  represent  the  ancestral 
form  of  the  ])entadactyle  limbs  of  amphibia  and  mammals.  I  think 
much  may  bo  said  in  favor  of  this  suggestion,  and  indeed  it  is  largely 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  ])entadactyle  limbs 
from  it  that  the  archipterj'gium  has  bc^en  regarded  i\s  an  archtyj>e 
by  Gegenbaur  and  his  followers. 

The  cheiropferyginm  is  the  archtype  or  ancestral  form  of  the 
pentadactyle  limb.  Its  essential  characteristic  is  the  division  into 
tour  segments : 

,    S  Upix»r  ami.  «    j  Foreami.  «    i  Caqius.  .    \  IIau<l. 

^    ]  Ui)por  h^i^.  ^'  /  Ix)wer  leg.  ^'  I  Tarsus.  "*    '(  Ft)Ot. 

The  upper  segment  contains  one  long  lx)ne  (humerus  or  femur) ;  the 
second  segment  contains  two  long  bones  (radius  or  tibia,  and  ulna  or 
fibula) ;  the  third  segment  (contains  nine  small  bones  (carpals  or  tar- 
sals) ;  the  fourth  segment  consists  of  sep^irate  digits,  five  in  number, 
hence  the  term  pentadactyle  applied  to  this  type  of  limb;  each  digit 
has  a  proximal  or  basal  bone  (metacarpal  or  met^itarsal)  upon  which 
follows  a  linear  series  of  phalanges,  separate  bones  variable  in  mmi- 
ber.  It  is  convenient  always  to  count  the  digits  in  the  same  way, 
commencing  from  the  radial  or  tibial  side;  thus  the  thumb  is  the 
first  digit  of  the  hand,  the  great  toe  the  first  digit  of  the  foiot. 

The  arrangement  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  is  greatly  modified 
not  only  in  the  ajnniota  but  also  in  many  of  the  amphibia,  both  by 
the  suppression  of  some  of  the  nine  bones  and  by  fusions  among 
them.  The  nine  bones  are  the  intermedium  betweini  the  distal 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  radiale  nnd  uluare  at  the  distal 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  resi)ectively ;  the  two  centralia,  on  the 
distill  side  of  the  ntermedium ;  Ix^tween  these  four  and  the  mebi- 
carpals  (or  metatiirsals)  follow  the  five  vctrpalid  or  tarsal ia,.  In 
most  pentadactyle  limbs  the  two  centralia  are  fused  into  one  tone, 
the  cent  rale.  In  many  (*ases  some  of  the  bones  are  suppressed.  The 
following  table  shows  the  homologies  in  man : 
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Ulnare*  (fibulare) .  Cuueiforme.  Calcaneum. 

Intermedium.  Lunare.  i  Astrjiiroi„R 

Radiale  (tibiale).  Scaphoid.  ^  Astragaius. 

Centralia.  ( ?)  Naviculare. 

1.  1.  Carj^ale.  1.  Tarsale. 

2.  (Carpal ia).  2.  2. 

3.  (Tarsalia).  3.  3. 

t'  y  Unciforrae.  [  Cuboides. 

The  pisiforme  is  a  sesamoid  bone  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  primitive 
carpus. 

It  is  generally  taught  that  there  is  one  series  of  bones  which 
represents  the  true  axis  of  the  limb,  and  that  the  other  bones  repre- 
sent a  series  of  rays  coming  off  from  it.  This  supposed  axis  begins 
with  the  humerus  (femur),  is  continued  through  the  ulna  (fibula), 
and  terminates  with  one  of  the  digits,  but  which  digit  authorities 
are  not  agreed ;  thus  Gegenbaur  carries  the  axis  through  the  ulnare 
fifth  metacarpal  and  fifth  digit,  which  makes  the  first  ray  pass  off 
from  the  humerus  and  include  the  radius,  radiale,  first  carpal,  and 
first  digit;  the  second  ray  arises  from  the  ulna  and  includes  the 
intermedium,  one  centrale,  and  the  second  digit ;  the  third  ray  springs 
from  the  ulnare  and  includes  one  centrale  and  the  third  digit ;  the 
fourth  ray  springs  from  the  fifth  carpale  and  includes  the  fourth  car- 
pale  and  the  fourth  digit;  similarly,  changing  the  names,  in  the 
hind  limb,  see  Gegenbaur,  "Grundriss  d.  vergl.  Anatomic,"  1878, 
512,  Fig.  2T3.  Wiedersheim,  on  the  contrary,  carries  the  axis  (see 
his  "  Grundriss  der  vergl.  Anatomic,''  2te  Aufl.,  Fig.  110)  through 
the  ulna  (fibula),  intermedium,  both  centralia,  second  carpale  (tar- 
sale) ,  and  second  digit.  Such  divergences  of  opinion  raise  doubts  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  true  axis  at  all. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  limbs  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  work,  because  our  concei)tions  are  not  based 
upon  embryological  observ^ations.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  refer  to 
the  recent  papers  of  G.  B.  Howes,  87.1,  J.  A.  Ryder,  87.1, 
D'Arcy  Thompson,  86.1,  Hatschek,  89.1,  and  E.  E.  Prince,  90.1. 

Relation  to  the  Somites. — Each  limb  arises  along  the  territory  of 
several  somites,  and  receives  outgrowths  from  the  muscle  plates  of 
several  successive  segments,  and  with  these  outgrowths,  which  pro- 
duce the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  come  the  nerves  of  several  segments, 
so  that  the  fact  that  the  limb  arises  along  a  considerable  length  of 
the  body  explains  several  important  features  in  the  developmi'nt  of 
limbs — features  which  remain  inexplicable  if  we  accept  Gegenbaur's 
theor>'  of  the  evolution  of  the  limb  from  a  branchial  arch,  because 
this  theory-  confines  the  primitive  limb  to  a  single  segment,  whereas 
at  its  very  earliest  stage  it  is  already  related  to  several  segments. 
As  to  the  exact  number  of  limb  somites  we  are  in  doubt.  Balfour's 
observations  indicate  that  each  limb  was  originally  attached  fdong 
a  considerable  number  of  segments,  but  that  on  the  caudal  side  the 
attachment  becomes  shortened.  As  it  is  not  until  this  restriction  of 
the  hase  has  taken  place,  thnt  the  nmscle  j)lates  penetrate  the  limb, 
it  follows  that  the  nmscles  of  the  limb  are  derived  from  a  less  num- 
l^er  of  segments  than  corresponded   to  the    primitive   attachment. 
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This  reduced  number  is  probably  five  in  the  amniota,  but  certainty 
on  this  point  is  yet  to  be  reached. 

Concerning  the  position  of  the  limbs,  as  regards  their  distance 
from  the  head  and  the  segments  to  whicli  they  belong,  we  have  little 
exact  knowledge.  A.  M.  Paterson,  91.2,  holds  that  the  position  in 
this  sense  is  not  uniform  among  the  mammalia ;  he  bases  this  opin- 
ion upon  the  innervation  which  is  variable.  The  variation  is  much 
less  for  the  fore  than  the  hind  limb;  the  former  is,  as  a  rule,  inner- 
vated from  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  segments;  the 
twenty-fifth  spinal  nerve  is  the  only  one  invariably  present  in  the 
hind  limb  of  mammals,  while  the  nerve  plexus  may  begin,  according 
to  the  species,  with  any  of  the  nerves  from  the  twenty-first  to  the 
twenty-fifth,  and,  as  it  usually  comprises  iBve  or  six  spinal  nerves, 
it  ends  with  the  twenty-fifth  to  twenty-ninth  nerve.  It  is  thus  prob- 
able that  the  hind  limb  readily  shifts  its  position.  As  the  sacrum 
is  always  developed  in  connection  with  the  limb  it  follows  that  the 
number  of  prae-sacral  vertebrae  must  vary,  although  there  is  no  in- 
tercalation or  obliteration  of  vertebrae. 

Position  of  the  Limbs. — The  primitive  position  of  the  limbs  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  body  in  a  plane  nearly  parallel  with  the  longi- 
tudinal body-axis.  The  first  change  is  the  appearance  of  two  bends 
which  give  the  limb  the  position  which  is  permanent  in  amphibia; 
the  bends  are  similar  in  the  fore  and  hind  limbs.  The  first  bend 
(elbow  or  knee)  is  at  the  end  of  the  upper  limb  (humerus  or  femur), 
and  is  such  that  the  lower  limb  is  flexed  downward  (ventralward) 
and  toward  the  median  line ;  the  second  l>ond  is  at  the  carpus  (tar- 
sus) and  is  in  the  opposite  direction  or  outward.  Thus  the  ventral 
aspects  of  the  forearms  and  lower  legs  come  to  look  inwardly  and 
their  dorsal  aspects  outwardly;  while  the  ventral  asi>ects  of  the 
hands  and  feet  look  downward  and  their  dorsal  aspects  upward. 
This  change  is  obviously  correlated  with  the  change  fn^m  aijuatic  to 
terrestrial  life  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  legs  for  fins.  When 
the  position  of  the  limbs  has  been  no  further  altered  than  this,  the 
radius  and  tibia  are  found  on  the  cranial  side,  the  ulna  and  fibula 
on  the  caudal  side  of  their  respective  limbs.  The  second  step  is  the 
torsion  of  the  limbs,  which  is  similar  in  both  pairs  and  occurs  in  all 
mammalia,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  digits  point  headward,  the 
first  digit  being  in  both  hind  and  fore  limbs  toward  th(^  median  line. 
This  is  the  arrangement  which  is  permanent  in  the  rvptilia  and  in 
the  lower  mammalia.  The  torsion,  by  wliich  the  change  is  effected, 
does  not  take  place  in  the  arm  or  leg  itself,  but  at  the  shoulder  or  hip. 
The  third  change  is  the  torsion  of  the  upper  arm  (not  known  to  occur 
in  the  leg)  by  which  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus  is  twisted  over 
through  an  angle  in  man  of  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees ;  by  this  torsion  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  before  the  change 
was  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  is  brought  across  in  front  of  the  idna 
to  the  outer  side,  with  the  result  that  if  the  hand  is  kept  in  its  primi- 
tive position,  palm  down,  the  forearm  istwist(Ml  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion to  the  upper  arm ;  this  third  change  is  accompanied  by  accessor}^ 
modifications  in  the  joints  and  muscles  by  which  the  radius  l)ccomes 
so  movable  that  it  can  l)e  employed  io  turn  t^gdmi^with  the  palm 
either  up  (supination)  or  down  (pronation) 


j.N:i>i:k»ns  vf  the  I:nu>s.     Tin-  alx^o  i\»rmul:ir*..\-^nx>:;  oi  :lio  v'h,-*v.»;\^H  ;> 
hiised  janly  ujvn  :i:ai  jrivon  l\v  Huxlov  in  l;;s  "  .Vu;Uor.v>  ^^t    \  or 
tfl«rai€d  Animals."  ;>*J-;v5.  and  on  H:Us^ohok.  89. 1»  jvirMx   ov.  ;i  tow 
obsenations  I  have  maiio  on  >kolo!\^ns. 

It  is  to  be  expeoteil  ihiw  tho  limits  of  tlto  hi>;hor  )nan\n).M(UM  iv»>s 
tlmtugh  the  three  sta^^  of  limb  jx^^sition  wliioli  inav  Iv  i\>n\oinot\il\ 
designated    Jis   amphibiiui.    x\^ptilian,    and    numunalian       TnloiHi 
natelv  there  are  no  ol^fcservat ions  as  vet  to  slunv  wluMbor  tlnn  \s  ih«* 
case  or  not.     This  g-ap  in  our  knowltHlp*  otToi-s  a  faxorabloopjH^rln 
nitv  for  a  resean^h. 

Shoulder  Girdle. — Tho  anlago  of  tho  shouldtT  >;irdlo  i>  pi>»bid»lv 
continuous  in  all  vertebrates,  as  it  has  Uvn  shown  IoUmu  tho  twlww, 
with  the  anlage  of  the  Ivise  of  tho  liniK  but  in  tlio  annuota  it  oarlx 
becomes  a seiw rate  cartihxgo,  lying  in  one  pI.Muoantl  o\tondnl^:t^t^No 
ventrally.     In  mammals  there  is  a  largi*  dorsjd  sognn»nt  o\  tliir*  ww 
tilage  above  the  articulation  with  tht^  humerus  (gl«Muiid  Inss^i)  and  ii 
much  smaller  segment  Mow  tho  articuljititui.     Tbodorsnl  Mo^uirnt 
develops  into  tho  large  shoulder  blaiKs  while  tho  vrntrnl  Mi*^nii*nl 
fomis  merely  the  small  coracoid  proei»ss,  ahht>ugh   it    is  the  hunm 
logue  of  the  large  and  inde]H'ndent.  cornooid  In>ih«  of  Hnurti|if4idn  and 
amphibia.     It  is  to  Ix)  nottnl  thnt  Sabatier,  80.1,  has  htmiulo^'i/iMl 
tlie  "coracoid"  process  with  th(»  pra»-onrar«>id,  and   holds  that    thn 
up})er  third  of  tho  mannnalian  gliMioid   fossa,  which  nHsiruM  I'l-nni  a 
separate  centre,  represents  the  true  coracoid,  but.  Hhm  \  ii'w  ban  nnt. 
lx»en  accepted. 

Little  is  known  concr'rning  tin*  (htvi'lojirni-nt,  nf  thff    urapidji    in 
mammalia  beyond  what  is  giv«!n  in    \V.  K.  I'iirki-r'.'i    nMino^riapli, 
68.1,  a  work  which  has  by  no 
means  n?ceived  tlie  attention  it 
deserv'es.    Owing  to  tho  redur-- 
tion  of  the  cora^r<^>id  in  niarn- 
malia  the  history  of  \\u;  sr-apida 
is  practicfdly  that  of  the  erjtin* 
shoulder  gird k-.     Park<rr.  i.  r.. 
p.  '-t'i'r-^'ii,  r»-<^-'»rd--  roi/j"  of/-<  r 
va lions  on  the  r'-ap  d.i  ',\'  Iju- 
man  embry.-.     In  ;j:.  t-iiAfr.'f 
i't\    inch*—    \'.:,'j.    n.t'    -'--ip'il;!  '^y    .  \.  ^  ^v„ 
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C/%  is  smull  and  slightly  curved;  it  is  connected  by  a  fibrous  band 
with  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  hut  the  cartilaginous  end  of  the  clavicle 
(Parker 's  so-called  meso-scapular  segment)  is  articulated  by  a  synovial 
joint  at  this  stage  with  the  (?nd  of  the  acromion.  The  coracoid  has 
its  own  centre  of  ossification,  to  which  are  added  at  the  time  of 
puberty  two  epii)hysal  centres  (Rambaud  and  Renault) — its  ossifica- 
tion thus  indicating  its  morphological  individuality.  The  acromion 
has  two,  sometimes  three,  centres,  which  appear  between  the  four- 
teenth and  sixte<.^nth  years  and  soon  coalesce,  but  the  ossified  acro- 
mion does  not  unite  with  the  scapula  until  eight  to  ten  years  later. 
There  is  a  separate  centre  fcjr  the  inferior  angle  (supra-scapular)  and 
for  the  uj)i)er  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Clavicle. — (Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  clavicle  is  a  dermal 
bone  or  an  integral  portion  of  tlie  scapular  arch.  It  is,  as  discovered 
by  C.  Bruch,  63.1,  >}7l-''U'i,  the  first  bone  fomied  in  the  human 
embryo  its  ossification  going  on  during  the  st'venth  week.  Geg- 
onbaur,  has  shown  that  the  bone  commences  bv  ossification  of 
mesenchyma;  then  cartilaginous  masses  ai)pear  at  each  end,  which 
are,  however,  softer  and  have  less  basal  substance  than  most  em- 
br3'onic  cartilage;  these  cartilages  serve  to  maintain  the  growth  in 
length  of  the  clavicle.  KoUiker  states  (**  Entwickelungsgeschichte," 
ISTU,  p.  -IIKO)  that  he  has  verified  on  rabl)it  embryos  Gegenbaur's 
observations,  though  he  regards  the  tissue  of  the  anlage  as  inter- 
mediate between  mesenchyma  and  true  cartilage.  Kolliker  adds 
that  there  is  a  separate  centre  of  ossification,  which  may  he  com- 
pared to  an  epiphysis  at  the  sternal  end.  This  epiphysal  piece  was 
fii^st  described  by  AV.  K.  Parker,  68.1,  223-*2'^4,  and  was  shown  by 
him  to  become  distinct  while  still  cartilage;  Parker  terms  it  the  prse- 
coracoid,  although  this  name  is  i)roi)erly  applied  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent bone.  These  peculiarities  in  the  development  of  the  clavicle, 
together  with  Rathke's  stiitement  that  the  clavicular  anlage  is  at 
fii'st  continuous  with  that  of  the  coraco-scapular  arch,  and  certain 
observations  of  his  own,  have  led  Alex.  Goi'tte,  77.1,  to  maintain 
that  the  clavicle  is  an  element  of  the  shoulder.  Goette's  observa- 
tions have  been  in  part  confirnunl  by  C.  K.  Hofmann,  79. 1.  Gegen- 
bixur  regards  the  mammalian  clavicle  as  a  C(jmiK)und  bone  homolo- 
gous with  l)otli  the  true  dermal  clavicle  (Decknoch(»n  des  Procora- 
coids)  and  the  cartilaginous  pro:H)racoid  of  fishes,  the  two  originally 
separate  skeletal  elements  having  united  with  one  another;  by  this 
double  homology  Gegenbaur  explains  the  i)eculiar  development  of 
the  l)one;  compare  his  **Grundriss  d.  vergl.  Analomie,"  '-Jte  Aufl., 
60 1 .  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  attribute  too  gn^at  morphological 
meaning  to  the  appearance  of  cartilage,  and  that  jiartial  chondrifi- 
cation  of  the  clavicular  anlaire  d<K^s  not  mean,  as  Get^enbaur  thinks, 
a  separate  element  of  the  skeleton,  or,  as  Goette  thinks,  connectirm 
with  the  shoidder  girdle,  but  is  menOy  a  modification  of  the  histo- 
genetic  development — compare  the  paragraph  on  the  mandible,  p. 
444.  We  cannot  hojDe  to  understand  the  homologic^s  of  the  clavicle 
until  its  development  shall  have  been  completely  traced,  begiiming 
with  the  earliest  mesenchymal  stage. 

Episternum. — Whether  there  is  any  epistennnn  in  the  human 
embryo  is  uncertain.     Perhaps  the  supnistenial  cartilages  just  men- 
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tioned  as  having  beeu  descril^ed  by  G.  Ruge,  80.1,  are  its  repre- 
sentatives. K.  Bardeleben,  79.1,  has  sought  to  hoinologize  the 
deep  portion  of  the  interclavicular  ligament  as  the  rudiment  of  the 
human  episternum.  A.  Goette,  who  has  worked  out,  77.1,  the 
development  of  tlie  parts  more  fully  than  any  other  anatomist, 
finds  that  "paired  interclavicular  elements  grow  out  backward 
from  the  ventral  ends  of  the  clavicles,  and  uniting  together  form 
a  somewhat  T-shai)ed  interclavicle  overlying  the  front  end  of  the 
sternum.  This  condition  is  jwrmanent  in  the  Ornithodelphia  ex- 
cept that  the  anterior  j)art  of  the  sternum  undergoes  atrophy.  But 
in  the  higher  forms  the  interclavicle  becomes  almost  at  once  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  the  two  lateral  re^main  distinct,  while  the 
median  element  fuses  with  the  subjacent  i)art  of  the  sternum  and 
constitutes  with  it  the  presternum  (manubrifini  stemf).  If  Goette's 
facts  are  to  be  tnisted,  and  they  have  been  to  a  large  extent  confirmed 
bv  Hofmann,  his  homologies  apj^ar  to  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished."^   (Balfour.) 

Pelvic  Girdle. — The  i^elvic  girdle  resembles  the  i>ectoral;  it 
consists  of  a  bar  of  cartilage  which  articulates  with  the  femur;  the 
articular  cavity  is  known  as  tlie  acetabulum  and  divides  the  girdle* 
into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  segment,  as  the  glenoid  fossa  divides  the 
scapular  arch.  Tlie  dorsal  pelvic  division  is  called  the  iliac  section, 
the  ventral  division  the  pubic  section.  The  iliac  section  has  no 
connection  with  the  vertebral  column  in  fishes,  but  is  ai-ticulated  with 
the  sacral  vertebrae  in  amphibia  and  amniota.  The  pubic  section 
meets  its  fellow  in  the  median  ventral  line;  in  amphibians  it  be- 
comes more  expanded  and  plate-like,  and  there  appears  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  cartilage  by  which  the  obturator  foramen  is  formed ; 
this  foramen  divides  iho  pubic  section  into  a  cephalic  portion  or 
pubis,  and  a  caudal  ^)ortion  or  ischium.  In  mammals  the  foramen 
18  enlarged  so  that  ischium  and  pubis  are  more  distinct  than  in  am- 
phibia. 

Balfour  ("Comp.  Embryology,"  II.,  G()(>)  found  that  the  mcxle  of 
development  of  the  pelvic  girdle  in  Scyllium  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  pectoral  girdle.  There  is  a  bar  on  each  side  continuous  on  its 
posterior  border  with  the  basal  element  of  the  fin  (Figs.  345  and  .'J47). 
This  bar  meets  and  unites  with  its  fellow. 

Concerning  the  early  development  of  the  girdle  in  amniota  I  know 
of  only  the  observations  of  A.  Bunge,  wliose  dissertation  I  have 
not  seen,  and  those  of  Alice  Johnson,  83. 1,  on  the  chick.  The  lat- 
ter shows  that  the  girdle  is  contiiuious  with  the  femur  at  first;  the 
ischium  and  pubis  grow  out  separately  from  the  acetabular  region, 
both  growing  ventralward,  the  former  on  the  caudal,  the  latter  on 
the  cephalic,  side  of  the  crural  nerve;  if  the  ischium  and  pubis  were 
to  unite  distally,  which,  however,  they  do  not  do  in  tin*  chick,  they 
would  inclose  a  space  homologous  witli  the  obturator  foramen.  This 
observation  renders  it  impn)bable  that  the  ischium  and  pubis  are 
together  homologous  with  the  i)ubic  section  <.)f  the  girdle  in  fishes, 
and  indicates  that  one  of  them  is  a  new  element — added  in  the 
amphibia  ^)erhaps.  The  pubis  sends  out  a  })rocess  headward  from 
just  below  the  acetabulum;  this  process  is  the  j)re-]nibis;  it  is  well 
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developed  in  the  Omithorhynchus,  but  is  rudimentary  in  the  higher 
mammalia. 

Skeleton  of  the  Arm. — Our  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  fore  limb  in  mammalia  is  verj*  imperfect.  It 
rests  chiefly  on  the  data  furnished  by  Henke  and  Reyher,  74.1, 
supplemented  by  E.  Rosenberg's  valuable  investigations  of  the  cen- 
trale  carpi  in  man,  75. 1,  and  a  few  observations  recorded  by  Kolli- 
ker  in  his  "Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  2te  Aull.,  and  by  C.  Emery, 
90. 1.  To  these  references  ought  to  be  added  one  to  the  paper  on  the 
development  of  ungulate  limbs  by  Alexander  Rosenberg,  73.1, 
which,  however,  has  less  direct  interest  for  us. 

The  skeleton  of  the  arm  in  mammals  (^is  in  amphibia  also,  H. 
Strasser,  79. 1)  in  its  earliest  mesenchymal  stage  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted anlage  (KoUiker,  /.c,  401),  with  no  indication  of  its  future 
subdivision,  and  is,  moreover,  probably  continuous  with  the  anlage 
of  the  pectoral  girdle.  As  soon  as  chondrifications  begin  the  indi- 
vidual skeletal  pieces  are  indicated  by  corresponding  separate  centres 
of  chondrification,  which  begin  near  the  centre  of  each  piece  and 
spread  toward  its  periphery.  The  separation  of  each  digital  series 
is  given  in  the  primitive  mesenchymal  anlage,  which  also  shows, 
according  toC.  Emery,  90.1,  206,  traces  of  a  sixth  digit  (prse-poUux) 
in  front  of  the  thumb ;  the  sixth  digit  persists  as  a  rudiment  and  only 
for  a  short  time.  The  condensed  mesenchyma  between  two  adjacent 
cartilages  becomes  fibrillar  and  produces  the  articulations.  On  the 
development  of  the  joints,  see  p.  460.  When,  however,  two  car- 
tilages fuse  into  one,  as  occurs  in  man  with  several  of  the  carpals, 
the  fusion  takes  place  very  early  and  no  articulation  is  formed.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  the  joints  are  not  differentiateil  until  six  or 
eight  weeks  after  chondrification  begins. 

In  the  human  embryo  at  six  weeks  nearly  all  the  skeletal  pieces 
are  present ;  the  ends  of  the  humerus  an»  somewhat  enlarged ;  the 
ulna  has  a  prix;essus  anconaeus  already ;  the  radius  shows  both  head 
and  neck;  the  metacarpals  are  beginning  to  chondrify.  By  the 
eighth  week  the  phalanges  are  cartilaginous,  having  begun  to  chon- 
drify (Kolliker,  '*Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  2te  Aufi.,  401)  when 
the  five  digits  l)ecame  distinctly  indicated  by  marginal  notches  in 
the  hand,  and  in  the  humerus  the  calcification  of  the  cartilage,  pre- 
liminary to  its  degeneration  and  replacement  by  bone,  has  begun ; 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  are  becoming  more  sharply 
defined  (Henke  u.  Reyher,  74.1,  224-230).  The.se  authors  discov- 
ered, /.  c,  p.  268,  that  the  centrale  exists  as  a  separate  structure  in 
embrj'os  of  the  second  month.  E.  Rosenberg,  75.1,  172-101,  has 
traced  out  the  histor>'  of  the  centrale  very  carefully;  it  is  character- 
izeil  by  having  less  intercellular  substance  than  the  other  carpal  car- 
tilages, and  by  never  changing  into  bone,  except  as  a  ran^  anomaly; 
normally  it  is  gradually  absorbed  in  older  embryos  and  disapi)ears, 
the  space  it  occupied  being  taken  up  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
radiale  (scaphoid) .  Henke  and  Reyher  have  observed  a  tenth  carpal 
also  which  was  perhaps  merely  a  transitory  (Gegonbaur's  *'  radial 
sesamoid")  bone — at  least  this  suggestion  <>f  K.  Rosenberg's  is  a 
plausible  explanation. 

Ossification. — "In  the  humerus  a  nucleus  ai)i^ars  near  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  shaft  in  the  eighth  week.  It  graduall}"  extends,  until  at 
birth  only  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous.  In  the  first  year 
the  nucleus  of  the  head  appears,  and  during  the  third  year  that  for 
the  great  tuberosity.  The  lesser  tuberosity  is  either  ossified  from 
a  distinct  nucleus,  which  appeiirs  in  the  fifth  year,  or  by  extension  of 
ossification  from  the  great  tuberosity.  These  nuclei  join  together 
about  the  sixth  year  to  form  an  epiphysis  which  is  not  united  to  the 
shaft  till  the  twentieth  year.  In  the  cartilage  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone  four  separate  nuclei  are  seen,  the  first  appearing  in  the 
capitellum  in  the  third  year.  The  nucleus  of  the  internal  condyle 
appears  in  the  fifth  year,  that  of  tlie  trochlear  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year,  and  that  of  the  external  condyle  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
3'ear.  The  nucleus  of  the  internal  condyle  forms  a  distinct  epiphysis, 
which  unites  with  the  shaft  in  the  eighteenth  year;  the  other  three 
nuclei  coalesce  to  form  an  epiphysis,  which  is  united  to  the  shaft  in 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year. 

"  The  radixis  is  developed  from  a  nucleus  which  appears  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  shaft  h\  the  eighth  week,  and  from  an  epiphysal  nucleus 
in  each  extremity  which  only  appears  some  time  after  birth.  The 
nucleus  in  the  carpal  extremity  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
while  that  of  the  head  is  not  seen  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  The 
superior  epiphysis  and  sliaft  unite  about  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth year;  the  inferior  epiphysis  and  shaft  unite  about  the  twen- 
tieth year. 

"  The  ulna  is  ossified  similarly  to  the  radius  but  begins  a  little  later. 
The  nucleus  of  the  shaft  appears  about  the  eighth  week,  that  of  the 
carpal  extremity  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  upper  extremity 
grows  mainly  from  the  shaft,  but  at  the  end  of  the  olecranon  a  small 
epiphysis  is  fonned  from  a  nucleus  which  appears  in  the  tenth  year. 
This  epiphysis  is  united  to  the  shaft  about  the  seventeenth  year;  the 
inferior  epiphysis  about  the  twentieth  year. 

**  From  what  is  stated  al)ove  it  appears  that  in  the  bones  of  the  arm 
and  forearm  the  epiphyses  which  meet  at  the  elbow-joint  tegin  to 
ossify  later,  and  unite  with  their  shafts  earlier,  than  those  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  bones ;  whereas  in  the  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
the  epiphyses  at  the  knee-joint  are  the  soonest  to  ossify  (except  in  the 
fibula)  and  the  latest  to  unite  with  their  shafts.  In  the  lK)nes  of  the 
arm  and  foreann  the  arterial  foramina  are  directed  toward  the  el- 
bow; in  those  of  the  thigh  and  leg  they  arc  directed  away  from  the 
knee.  Thus,  in  each  bone  the  epiph^'sis  of  the  extremity  toward 
which  the  canal  of  the  medullary  artery  is  directed  is  the  first  to  be 
united  to  the  shaft.  It  is  found  also  that  while  the  elongation  of 
the  long  bones  is  chiefiy  the  result  of  addition  to  the  shaft  at  the 
epiphysial  synchondroses,  the  growth  takes  place  more  rapidly,  and 
is  continued  longer,  at  the  end  where  the  epiph3'sis  is  last  united ; 
and  the  oblique  direction  of  the  vascular  canals  is  due  to  this  in- 
equality of  growth,  which  causes  a  shifting  of  the  investing  i)erios- 
teum,  and  so  draws  the  proximal  portion  of  the  medullary  artery  to- 
ward the  more  rapidly  growing  end. 

"  The  carpus  is  entirely  cartilaginous  at  birth.  Each  carpal  bone  is 
ossified  from  a  single  nucleus.  The  nucleus  of  the  os  magnum  ap- 
pears in  the  first  year;  that  of  the  unciform  in  the  first  or  second 
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year;  that  of  the  pyramidal  in  the  third  year;  those  of  the  trai)eziuin 
and  the  lunar  bone  in  the  tifth  year;  that  of  the  scaphoi  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year;  that  of  the  trai)ezoid  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year; 
and  that  of  the  pisiform  in  the  twelfth  year. 

'*Tlie  metacarpal  bone,s  and  plialauijes  are  usually  formed  each 
from  a  principal  centre  for  the  shaft  and  one  epiphysis.  The  ossi- 
fication of  the  shaft  l)egins  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week.  In  the 
inner  four  metacarpal  bones  the  epiphysis  is  at  the  distal  extremity, 
while  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  in  the  phalanges  it  is 
placed  at  the  proximal  extremity.  In  many  instances,  however, 
there  is  also  a  distal  epiphysis  visible  in  the  first  metacarpal  bone  at 
the  age  of  seven  or  eiglit  years,  and  there  are  even  traces  of  a  prox- 
imal epiphysis  in  the  second  metacaq)al.  In  the  seal  and  some  other 
animals  there  are  always  twoepiph^'ses  in  these  l)onc»s.  The  epiphy- 
ses begin  to  l>e  ossified  from  the  third  to  tht*  fifth  year,  and  are 
united  to  their  respective  shafts  about  the  twentieth  3"ear.  The 
terminal  phalanges  of  the  digits  i>resent  the  remarkable  pecadiarity 
that  the  ossification  of  their  shafts  commences  at  the  distal  extremity, 
inst(?ad  of  in  the  middh?  of  their  length,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
phalanges  and  with  the  long  bones  generally  (F.  A.  Dixey)."  (O. 
I).  Thane  in  Quain's  '' Anat./'  tenth  edition.) 

Skeleton  of  the  Leg. — The  primitive  mesenchymal  anlages  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  leg,  like  that  of  the  arm,  is  continuous  throughout 
in  amphibia,  H.  Strasser,  79.1,  and  birds,  Alice  Johnson,  o5.1, 
and  therefore  probably  in  mammals  also,  and  in  birds  it  is  continu- 
ous also  with  the  jielvic  girdle,  which  appears  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  skeletal  aidage  of  the  limb  proper.  As  in  the  arm  chondrifica- 
tion  bl(X*ks  out  the  separate  skeletal  pieces.  Tlu^  formation  of  car- 
tilage begins  in  the  chick  the  sixth  day  and  becomes  well  marked  by 
the  seventh  day,  when  Strasser's  '* prochondral  elements,"  p.  404, 
have  already  disappeared  (Johnson,  1,  c). 

In  the  human  embrj'o  at  six  weeks  all  the  skeletal  parts  are 
mapped  out  in  cartilage,  exc(^pt  the  terminal  phalanges,  which  are 
still  entirely  mesenchymal.  11  le  plan  of  structure  is  essc»ntially  the 
same  as  in  the  arm  at  the  same  age,  but  the  differentiation  is  less 
advanced;  the  femur  has  already  neck  and  trochanter,  is  slightly 
curved,  and  its  lower  end  is  enlarged,  with  two  condyles  and  the 
incisura  intercondyloidea  recogniziible ;  the  tibia  has  broad  condyles 
at  its  upper  end  and  is  suddenly  restricted  immediately  below,  and 
slowlv  increases  in  diameter  toward  the  tarsus,  to  end  with  a  sur- 
face  so  oblifpio  as  to  bo  nearly  parallel  with  the  length  of  the  limb; 
the  astragalus  (talus)  consists  of  a  lower  main  portion,  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  tibials,  and  an  ujjper  pnx*ess  lying  l)et\vcMMi  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  homologous  vr\\\i  the  intermedium;  the  fibulare 
(calcaneum)  is  not  so  long  as  the  astragahis,  and  is  separatcnl  i)y 
articidar  mesenchyma  from  both  the  libuhi  and  astragalus,  alongsi<le 
of  which  last  it  is  situated,  but  this  situation  is  found  to  alter  grad- 
ually, l)eginning  to  alter  in  embryos  but  little  over  six  wei'ks.  In 
the  digital  ravs  the  metatarsi  and  first  phalanges  only  are  differen- 
tiated (Henke^and  Reyher,    74.1,-i:)0-*.':J4). 

In  an  embrvo  of  nearlv  six  months  the  ankle  has,  I  have  found, 
essentially  the  adult  form.     As  shown  in  a  vertical  section,  Fig.  "^h\y 
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the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia,  7V>,  and  filnila,  Fh,  are  still  cartilaginous; 
the  astragalus,  .4.s7/',  and  calcanenm  or  os  caleis,  Cal,  are  wholly 
cartilaginous,  although  penetrated  by  vessels  preparatory  to  their 
later  ossification.  The  astraga- 
lus, .I.s7/-,  is  in  quite  different 
relations  from  thosi^  found  at  six 
weeks;  it  underlies  the  til)ia,  and 
shows  clearlv  the  suixlivision  of 
its  tibial  articulation  into  tht' 
joint  witli  the  main  shaft,  Tb, 
and  willi  tlie  internal  malK»olus, 
tfi  :  ))v  its  external  surfa(;e  it  ar- 
ticulates with  the  fibula,  Fib; 
by  its  lower  surface  witli  tlu^  os 
calris,  CaL  All  of  these  articu- 
lations are  well  differentiated. 
At  its  lower  internal  angle  tlie 
cartilagi*  of  tli(^  astragalus  is  in- 
terrupted to  allow  the  irrui>tiou 
of  the  vascular  mc^scnchyma. 

OssFFKATioN.  — "  Tho  feniitr 
is  developed  from  one  princij)al 
(jssific  centre  for  the  shaft  which 
appivirs  in  the  seventh  w(H'k,  and 
from  four  e[>ij)liyscs,  the  centres 
for  which  appear  in  the  f( ►Rowing 
order:  A  siiigh^  nucleus  for  the 
lower  extremity  ai>pears  shortly 
iK'fore  birth,  one  for  the  head  apixvirs  in  thetirst  year,  one  for  the  great 
trochanter  in' the  fourth  venr,  and  one  for  tlie  small  trocliant<T  in 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  These  ei)iphyses  become  uniteil  to 
the  shaft  in  an  ord(^r  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  aj)pearance.  The 
small  trochanter  is  imited  about  tin*  seventiH^nth  year,  the  great  tro- 
chanter about  the  eighteenth  year,  the  head  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  vear,  and  the  k)w<'r  extremitv  soon  after  the  twen- 
tieth  vear.     Th(»  neck  <»f  the  f.'miir  is  formed  bv  extension  of  ossifi- 

•■  ft 

cation  from  the  shaft. 

"Tlie  tlbin  \\\\(\  Jibnhi  t'ach  ])reseiit,  besiiles  the  ]>rinci])al  centre  for 
the  shaft,  a  su|)erior  and  an  infrriwr  epiphysis.  In  the  tibia  the  cen- 
tre for  the  shaft  apj;ears  in  tlie  seventh  week;  tliat  f<»r  the  u])|)er  (ex- 
tremity including  both  tuiierosities  and  the  tubercle,  apj>ears  most 
friMjuently  before,  but  sometimes  afti'r  birth ;  and  that  for  the  infe- 
rior extremity  and  internal  malleous  a])pears  in  the  second  y(»ar. 
The  tubercle  is  occasionally  formed  from  a  separate  centre.  The 
lower  e]>i|)hysis  and  shaft  unite  in  the  eighteenth  or  ninetecMith  year, 
th<'  upper  «'])iphysis  and  shaft  in  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second 
year.  In  the  tibula  the  crntre  for  the  shaft  appears  rather  later  than 
in  the  tibia;  that  for  the  lower  <»xtremity  a])pears  in  the  second 
year,  aiid  that  for  the  upjMT.  unlikt*  that  of  the  tibia,  not  till  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  The  lower  epiphysis  and  shaft  unite  alnnit  the 
twenty-lir>t  year,  the  u|»per  ej)i]>hysis  and  shaft  about  the  tw(»nty- 
fourth  vear. 


Fio.  ^M.  -VfiMii-al  S«M-tic>ii  of  tht*  Ankle  of  a 
Tluiiinn  P^inbrvo  <>f  lu-arlv  six  Months.  Minot 
<'oll.M-tii)n.  No!  \m.  Th,  tibia.  Fh,  lUuila;  wi, 
int«-nial  inall^'oliisof  the  tibia:  Astr.  astru^alus; 
( v»/,  oal«'an»Miii  cos  caleis;.     y  8  dianis. 
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"  The  tarsal  bones  are  ossified  in  cartilage,  each  from  a  single  nu- 
cleus witii  the  exception  of  the  os  calcis,  which  in  addition  to  its 
proper  osseous  centre  has  an  epiphysis  upon  its  posterior  extremity. 
The  principal  nucleus  of  the  os  calcis  appears  in  the  sixth  month  of 
foetal  life;  its  epiphysis  begins  to  be  ossified  in  the  tenth  year,  and 
is  united  to  the  tuberosity  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year.  The 
nucleus  of  the  astragalus  appears  in  the  seventh  month ;  that  of  the 
cuboid  about  the  time  of  birth ;  that  of  the  external  cuneiform  in 
the  first  year;  that  of  the  intenial  cuneiform  in  the  third  year;  that 
of  the  middle  cuneiform  in  the  fourth  year,  and  that  of  the  navicular 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

"The  metatarsal  bones  sxidphalanges  agree  respectively  with  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  hand,  in  the  mode  of  their  ossification. 
Each  lx)ne  is  formed  from  a  principal  piece  and  one  epiphysis;  and 
while  in  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  the  epiphysis  is  at  the  dis- 
tal extremity,  in  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  and  in  the 
phalanges  it  is  placed  at  the  proximal  extremity.  In  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone  there  is  also  to  l>e  observed,  as  in  the  first  metacarpal,  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  second  or  distal  epiphysis  (A.  Thom- 
son) .  In  the  metatarsal  bones  the  nuclei  of  the  shafts  appear  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  week.  The  epiphyses  appear  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth  year,  and  unite  with  the  shafts  from  tlie  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year.  The  nuclei  of  the  shafts  of  the  phalanges  appear 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  week.  The  epiphyses  api>ear  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  year,  and  unite  'W'ith  the  shafts  from  the  nineteenth  to 
the  twenty-first  year."  (G.  D.  Thane  in  Quain's  ''Anatomy," 
ninth  edition.) 

Joints  of  the  Limbs. — Our  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
the  joints  is  biised  chiefly  upon  the  researclies  of  Henke  and  Reyher, 
74.1,  Bernays,  78.1,  and  Hepburn,  89.1;  Hagen-Tom's  article, 
82.1,  is  chiefly  on  the  histogenesis  of  the  synovial  membrane,  see 
p.  421.  Where  a  joint  is  to  be  formed  the  cells  l)ecome  elongated  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  anlage  {synnrthrodial  stage) ^  the 
tissue  becomes  fibrillar  and  in  its  midst  the  cavity  appt»ars  {diarthro- 
dial  stage) ;  chondrification  soon  extends  to  the  cavity,  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  thus  l)ecoming  cartilaginous.  The  development  of 
the  joints  is  very  gradual,  but  by  the  end  of  tin*  third  mouth  there 
are  true  articulating  surfaces,  which  gradually  bec*ome  better  devel- 
oped; the  development  of  the  joints  progressc^s  distally,  thus  the 
elbow-joint  is  developed  much  earlier  than  the  finger- joints ;  the 
articulations  of  tlie  arm  appe^ir  sooner  than  the  corresj)onding  ones 
in  the  leg,  thus  the  knee-joint  ap|)ears  later  than  the  elbow- joint. 
Bernays,  78. 1,  stiites  that  the  s^Tiarthrodial  stage  of  the  knee  lx»gins 
in  a  human  embryo  of  2  cm.,  ami  still  i)ersists  in  one  of  3  cm.; 
in  the  latter,  althougli  there  is  still  no  articular  cavity,  yet  the  artic- 
ular ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia  are  shaiied  nearly  as  at  birth — an 
important  olxservation  because  it  shows  that  the  articulating  surfaces 
are  shaped  l)efore  any  free  motions  can  l^egin.  In  the  three-centi- 
metre embrj'o  the  growth  of  the  lateral  tibial  crondyle  has  already 
forced  the  fibula  t>ut  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  femur,  which 
is  characteristic  both  for  the  earlier  stage  in  man  and  for  ancestral 
types.     By  comj^arative  anatomy  Bernays  has  sought  to  prove  that 
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svnarthrodial  joints  are  characteristic  of  the  fishes,  imperfect  diar- 
throdial  joints  of  the  amphibia,  perfect  ones  of  the  amuiota.  Hep- 
bum,  89.1,  adds  but  little  to  our  knowledge,  but  his  paper  is 
valuable  for  an  admirable  synopsis  of  the  stages  of  joint  differenti- 
ation and  of  the  classification  of  joints  from  the  embryological  stand- 
point. Hepburn's  classification  is  essentially  as  follows:  Syndes- 
mosis, synchondrosis,  primitive  articular  cavity,  amphiarthrosis, 
diarthrosis  (simple,  double  with  meniscus) ;  the  diarthroses  show 
the  following  stages :  1 ,  surfaces  become  cartilaginous ;  H^  capsular 
ligament  formeil ;  3,  other  ligaments  formed ;  4,  s\Tiovial  membrane 
developed. 

III.  Dermal  Bones. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  not  all  the  bones  are  praeformed  in 
cartilage,  and  that  some  of  them,  especially  of  the  head,  are  devel- 
opeti  from  soft  tissue.  The  latter  were  known  to  the  older  anato- 
mists as  membrane  bone.s.  In  the  years  1845-50  the  origin  of  the 
membrane  bones  was  actively  debated,  and  at  that  time  the  term 
secondary  bones  was  substituted  for  the  earlier  designation,  and  the 
termB  Belegknochen  and  £>ecA:A:/*ot7i<^/i  were  introduced  by  KoUiker, 
whose  investigations  played  the  principal  part  in  demonstrating  that 
the  membrane  bones  are  developed  by  the  direct  ossification  of  young 
connective  tissue,  or — as  we  should  now  say — of  mesenchyma.  Those 
who  wish  to  follow  this  discussion  are  referrtnl  to  KoUiker,  60.2, 
where  references  are  given  to  various  authorities  of  the  time,  and 
also  to  Kolliker's  '*  Bericht  dor  Zootom.  Anstalt  in  Wiirzburg,"  and 
his  "Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  '^te  Aufl.,  403.  The  dermal  bones 
of  the  head  may  lie  close  against  the  cartilage  (or  bone)  of  the  pri- 
mordial skull,  and  in  that  aise  are  often  calleil  splint  bones  or 
splenial  bones. 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  niembrano  bones  acquire  a  greater 
development  than  in  higher  foniis,  and  in  certain  ganoids  and  tele- 
osts  are  develope<l  over  nearly  the  entire  body,  whereas  in  the  amni- 
ota  they  are  confined  to  the  head. 

O.  Hertwig's  brilliant  researches,  74.1,2,  76.1,  79. 1,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  dermal  boiK»s  are  homologous  with  the  plates 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  epidermal  tin^th  or  so-called  placoid  scales. 
The  placoid  scales  are  true  teeth  develoi)ed  in  the  skin  and  supported 
by  a  base  of  bone ;  by  the  fusion  of  adjacent  bon}-  bases  we  may 
have  an  osseous  plate  develoj^d  in  the  cutis.  In  tailed  am})hibia 
several  of  the  membrane  bones  arise*  as  <lentiferous  plates,  but  later 
in  the  development  the  teeth  are  res()rl)ed  leaving  merely  tlie  lx)ny 
plate,  but  in  anoura  the  homologous  lx)nes  are  develo{)e<l  without 
teeth  being  fonne<l  at  all.  The  inevitable  conclusion  from  these  facts 
is  that  the  dermal  skeleton  has  Ix^en  evolved  through  three  principal 
stages:  1,  scattered  iiKlei)eiident  <lennal  teeth  (placoid  scales);  2, 
teetb-bearing  plates  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  exj)anded  bases  of 
adjacent  teeth  (exo-skeleton) ;  3,  inombrane  bones  developing  without 
teeth  apijearing  (dermal  Ixmes  of  tailless  amphibia  and  amniota). 

The  plates  or  bones  of  the  dermal  skeleton  are  not  the  same 
throughout  the  vertebrate  series ;  among  the  fishes  there  are  numer- 
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ous  modifications,  the  homologies  of  which  have  not  j'et  been  thor- 
oughly elucidated ;  in  the  amphibia  we  encounter  all  the  elements  of 
the  dermal  skeleton  of  the  amniote  hetid,  and  comparative  anatomists 
have  succeeded  in  homologizing  some  of  these  elements  with  plates 
in  fislios,  but  as  mucrh  remains  to  be  done,  and  as  the  conclusions 
have  not  hitherto  been  based  ujxm  much  embryological  evidence,  I 
shall  not  attcjinpt  to  enter  into  these  ditficult  discussions. 

Typical  Dermal  Bones  of  Amniota. — In  amniota  the  dermal 
bones  are  confiueil  to  tlje  skull  and  fa<'e.  There  are,  1,  four  i)airs  of 
bones  on  the  dorsal  side,  namely,  the  nasals  overlying  the  olfactory 
chambei-s;  \\io  frontals  overlying  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  cav- 
ity; the  pftriefals  ovtM-lying  the  middle  part  of  the  brain  cavity,  and 
the  interj)ari(*ta/s  overlying  the  anterior  part  of  the  occipital  region; 
the  frontals,  pari(?tals,  and  interparietals,  together  with  the  supra- 
occipital,  constitute  th(3  roof  of  the  skull;  wlien  the  cartilaginous 
skull  spreads  u])ward  it  g<x»s  uniler  the  territory  of  the  frontals, 
parietals,  and  interparii'tals,  and  when  it  ossifies  it  may  contribute 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  bones  in  question,  so  that  they  are 
not  excrlusively  membranous  in  origin  (L)nrsy).  Between  the  parie- 
tals and  supra-CKrcijiital  is  the  ///  trrparirfal:  '2.  Tiie  small  l(fch  rt/iiutls 
situated  lx»twe<'n  tiio  n:isals,  fronbds,  and  the  eye  on  each  side  (in 
certain  reptiles  there  are  additional  |»erior])ital  bones),  and  the 
sqnaiiutsal^  occupying  the  sj)ace  l>etwei?n  the  parit?tals,  ali-sphenoids, 
and  occipitals,  and  overlying  that  i>ortion  of  the  man<libular  bar 
which  forms  the  quadrate  of  reptilia  (incus  of  mammalia) ;  the  squa- 
mosal is  [M?rhaps  the  homologue  of  the  pne-oix.»rcular  of  fishes,  as 
maintainenl  by  Huxley,  or  perhaps  of  the  ganoid  supratemix:)ral  as 
suggested  by  Balf»»ur,  '^Comp.  Embryol.,"  II.,  o03.  :>.  The  bones 
associated  with  the  mandibular  branchial  bar;  these  are,  first ^  those 
asS(X*iated  with  the  palato-quadrate  b<irs  and  ap|>earing  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  romrr,  palatines,  and  ptenjiiaids:  second,  a  series 
associated  with  Mec^kel's  cartilage,  and  consisting  j)rimarily,  accord- 
ing to  comparative  anatomists,  of  thi*ee  dermal  Imjucs,  the  distal  den- 
tale,  the  smaller  artirularr,  an  I  in  the  angle  bt^twtH'U  these  two  the 
small  an(ptlare:  but  in  mammals  there  is  only  a  single  lx)ne  devel- 
optnl  from  the*  mj-ien(»hynia  ciround  Meckel's  cartilage,  which  evi- 
dently represf^nts  tin*  dentaU*,  but  whether  or  not  it  also  represents 
the  articulare  and  angidare  has  not  been  definitely  Si'ttled.  4.  The 
series  associated  with  the  maxillary  processes,  four  on  each  side  form- 
ing a  row :  l)eginning  at  the  ventral  end  of  the  ])roc«^ss  these  four  Ijones 
are  the  pnp-nia.cilla,  nHi.rilla,  Jugah  and  qmulratn-jiKjal.  .">.  Tiie 
median  para-sphennid,  which  is  developed  in  tlu»  roof  of  the  mouth 
in  many  fishes  (but  not  in  elasniobranchs  or  mMrsi|H)branchs),  in 
amphibia,  an<l  in  sauropsida,  in  which  last  it  is  less  iniixn'tant  and 
l)ecomes  indistinguishably  fusinl  with  the  sphenoid  in  the  adult:  in 
mammalia  it  has  not  lx?en  found,  though  probably  morphologically 
presf»nt  in  the  sphenoid — a  probability  which  it  would  1h»  wortli  test- 
ing by  a  sj>ecial  investigati<»n.  t;.  The  tiimpiimd  Imne  formed 
aroimd  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

The  Dermal  Bones  in  Man. — The  numerous  dt^rmal  l.K)nes. 
mentioncil  as  characteristic  for  the  anmiota  at  large,  have  all  Invn 
identifies!  in  the  adidt  human  skull,  ext*ept  the  artimdare,  angulan\ 
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quadrato-jugiilar,  and  para-sphehoid.  The  four  bones  mentioned 
are,  however,  all  probably  represented  by  definite  parts  as  follows : 
the  interparietal  by  the  upper  median  portion  of  the  supra-occipital ; 
the  articulare  and  angulare  by  parts  of  the  adult  mandible;  the  auad- 
rato-jugular  by  one  of  the  ossificatory  centres  of  the  jugal,  and  the 
para-sphenoid  by  part  of  the  sphenoid.  The  nasals,  parietals,  lach- 
rymals, vomer,  and  jugal  remain  independent  bones,  while  the 
frontals  and  palatines  are  also  independent  except  that  each  pair 
forms  but  a  single  bone.  On  the  other  hand  the  squamosals,  ptery- 
goids, dentals,  are  united  with  certain  parts  of  the  primordial  skull. 
Finally  the  prae-maxillaries  and  maxillaries  fuse  into  a  single  bone, 
of  which  the  part  bearing  the  four  upper  incisors  corresi)onds  to  the 
prae-maxillaries. 

A  tabular  view  of  the  homologies  of  the  human  skull  is  given  on 
p.  4G5. 

The  following  data  afford  additional  information  concerning  the 
development  of  the  single  dermal  bones. 

1.  Nasals  are  each  ossified  from  a  single  centre  which  appears 
about  the  eighth  week. 

2.  Frontal  is  ossifie<l  from  two  centres,  one  for  each  frontal  ap- 
pearing about  the  seventh  week.  At  birth  the  frontals  are  still  en- 
tirely distinct,  but  they  become  united  during  the  first  year  after 
birth  by  the  median  "  frontal"  suture,  which  usually  becomes  obliter- 
ated by  osseous  imion  taking  place  from  below  upward  during  the 
second  year,  but  not  infrequently  the  suture  j)er8ists  throughout  life. 

3.  Parietals  are  each  ossified  from  a  single  centre  which  appears 
in  the  site  of  the  parietal  eminence  about  the  si^venth  wc»ek.  The 
eminence  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  young  lx>ne  and  gives  a  marked 
character  to  the  form  of  the  skull  for  a  number  of  years  in  early  life. 

4.  Interparietals  are  represented  by  the  upixir  pair  of  centres  of 
the  supra-occipital  region;  these  centres  appear  during  the  seventh 
week  in  the  mesenchyma  overlying  the  supra-occipital  cfirtilage. 
The  interparietals  usually  unite  with  the  true  occipitals,  but  oc- 
casionally they  remain  distinct  and  are  then  separated  from  the 
supra-occipital  by  a  suture  running  transversely  from  one  lateral 
angle  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  other. 

5.  Lachrymals  are  each  ossified  from  a  single  centre,  which  ap- 
pears al>out  the  eighth  week. 

0.  Squamosals  are  each  ossifie<l  from  a  single  centre,  which  ap- 
pears in  its  lower  part  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  wfH^k ;  ossification 
spreads  upward  in  the  s^juamosum  pro|x»r,  and  outward  into  the  zj'go- 
matic  process.  At  birtli  the  s<iuamosal  is  still  separates!  from  the 
periotic  capsules,  but  during  the  first  year  lK)ny  union  is  effected  and 
the  squamosal  l>e<'omes  a  jiart  of  thf»  tonifx^ral  Ixjne  of  the  adult. 

T.  Vonier  is  ossifif*d  from  a  single  nucleus  appearing  at  the  hinder 
part  alKHit  the  eighth  woek.  From  this  nucleus  two  laminae  are  de- 
velop(Ml,  which  pass  ui>on  either  side  of  the  nK^lian  line  and  embrace 
the  lower  part  of  the  cartilaginous  intemasal  sf»ptum.  These  laminae 
gradually  ooal(»sce  from  l>f*hind  forwanl  till  the  age  of  pulK*rty,  thus 
forming  a  mesial  plate,  with  only  a  groove  remaining  on  its  sujierior 
and  anterior  margins. 

X.  Palatine  is  f>ssifie<l  from  a  single  centre  which  appears  in  the 
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seventh  or  eighth  week  at  the  angle  between    its   horizontal  and 
ascending  parts. 

\K  Pterygoids  are  each  ossifie<l  from  a  single  centre  which  appears 
during  the  fourth  month;  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  the  ptery- 
goids unite  with  the  ossified  pterygoid  processes  (future  external 
pterygoid  plates)  of  the  ali-sphenoids  and  thus  become  the  internal 
pterj'goid  plates  of  the  adult  basi-sphenoid. 

10.  Prce-maxiUaries  have  Ijeen  studied  by  Th.  Kolliker,  82.1; 
they  ossify  later  than  the  maxillaries  and  appear  just  before  the  pal- 
ate fissure  closes,  and  after  the  fissure  lias  closed  they  are  found  united 
with  the  maxillaries  so  that  the  period  of  their  independent  existence 
is  very  short;  but  in  the  ninth  week  traces  of  the  primitive  division 
are  still  present,  and  even  these  traces  disappear  by  end  of  the  tenth 
week.  The  pne-maxiUaries  csrry  the  four  upper  incisors.  A  spe- 
cial interest  attaches  to  these  l)ones  because  their  homologies  in  man 
were  ascertained  bv  Qoette. 

11.  Maxillaries  begin  to  ossify  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
month  and  offer  the  peculiarity  of  starting  from  several  spots,  which, 
however,  speedily  fuse  and  cannot  l)e  regarded  as  separate  centres. 
This  peculiarity  was  first  recorded  by  Beclard,  20.1,  and  his  obser- 
vation has  been  confinned  by  Kambaud  et  Renault,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Callender,  70.1,  10.5.  As  stated  above,  the  maxillaries 
and  prae-maxillaries  are  united  before  the  tenth  week. 

12.  Jngals^  or  malars,  begin  to  ossify  about  the  eighth  week. 
According  to  Rambaud  et  Renault,  ossification  begins  from  three 
points,  which  are  found  united  by  the  fourth  month. 

13.  Mandible.  The  mandible  of  the  adult  is  a  compound  bone, 
for  it  includes  both  the  dermal  bone  and  the  ossified  lower  ends  of 
Meckel's  cartilage,  most  of  which,  however,  is  resorl)ed,  and  it  is 
further  peculiar  in  having  cartilage  develoi)ed  at  the  ends  of  both 
the  corouoid  and  condylar  processes.  The  two  mandibles  are  distinct 
at  birth,  but  during  the  first  year  their  lower  or  ventral  ends  unite, 
but  in  a  pig  embryo  of  two  and  a  half  inches  Parker  (*'  Morphologj' 
of  the  Skull/'  200)  describes  the  ends  of  Meckel's  cartilages  as 
united,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cartilaginous  jaws  of  the  human 
embryo  are  similarly  united.  The  development  of  the  human  man- 
dible has  been  studied  by  Mas<iuelin,  78.1;  in  an  embryo  of  5  cm. 
the  cartilage  of  Meckel  is  entirely  surrounded  by  mesenchymal  bone, 
and  in  embryos  of  17  cm.  there  are  only  slight  c^dcified  remains  of 
the  cartilage,  except  in  the  lower  ends  near  the  symphysis,  where, 
as  shown  by  Kolliker,  the  cartilage  participates  in  the  ossification  of 
the  mandible;  the  cartilage  of  the  coronoid  process  was  found  in 
embryos  of  7.5  and  0.5  cm.,  and  in  the  later  cartilage  along  the 
alveolar  border ;  the  cartilage  of  the  condyle  is  developed  still  earlier ; 
the  three  cartilages  upon  each  mandible  undergo  direct  ossification. 
Strelzoff,  73.1,  was  led  by  the  observation  of  these  cartilagt^s  to 
maintain  that  the  entire  jaw  is  preformed  in  cartilage,  but  that  this 
view  is  erroneous  was  demonstrated  in  an  admirable  paper  by  J. 
Brock,  76. 1.  It  is  evident  that  the  accessory  cartilage  of  the  man- 
dible is  morphologically  distinct  from  that  of  the  primordial  skeleton. 

14.  Tympanals  develop  during  the  third  month  oach  from  a  cen- 
tre which  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  external  membranous 
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wall  of  the  tympanum  and  extends  upward  xmtil  a  nearly  complete 
bony  ring  is  formed,  inclosing  the  tympanic  membrane;  liefore  birth 
the  ends  of  the  open  ring  become  united  with  the  siimmiosiiU  and 
thus  incorporated  in  the  great  temporal  bone  of  the  adult. 

The  Fontanelles. — These  are  membranous  intervals  between 
the  incomplete  angles  of  the  parietal  and  neighboring  bones,  in  some 
of  which  movements  of  the  soft  wall  of  the  cranium  may  be  observeil 
in  connection  with  variations  in  the  state  of  the  circulation  and 
respiration.  They  are  at  the  time  of  birth  six  in  number,  two  me- 
dian, anterior  ana  posterior,  and  four  lateral.  The  anterior  fon- 
tanelle,  situated  between  the  antero-superior  angles  of  the  parietal 
bones  and  the  superior  angles  of  the  imunited  halves  of  the  frontal 
bone,  is  quadrangular  in  form  and  remains  open  for  some  time  after 
birth..  The  posterior  fontanelle,  situated  between  the  postero- 
superior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones  and  the  superior  migle  of  the 
occipital  bone,  is  triangular  in  shape.  It  is  filled  up  before  birth, 
but  the  edges  of  the  bones  being  united  by  membnme  only  are  still 
freely  movable  upon  each  other.  The  lateral  fontanelles,  small  and 
of  irregular  form,  are  situated  at  the  inferior  angles  of  the  pariet^d 
bones.  The  fontimelles  are  gradually  filled  up  by  the  extension  of 
ossification  into  the  membrane  which  occupies  them,  thus  complet- 
ing the  angles  of  the  bones  and  forming  the  sutures.  The  closure, 
especiaUy  of  the  posterior  and  lateral,  is  often  assistinl  by  the  devel- 
opment of  Wormian  bones  in  these  situations.  All  traces  of  these 
unossified  spaces  disappear  before  the  age  of  four  years. 

IV.  Morphology  of  the  Skull. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  several  questions  concerning 
the  skull  as  a  whole.  What  is  presented  on  these  (luestions  I  have 
divided  under  the  following  headings  into  sections:  1.  Homologies 
of  the  boftes  of  the  human  skull.  2.  Relations  of  the  primary  and 
secondary'  skull.  3.  Position  of  the  facial  apparatus.  4.  Signifi- 
cance of  the  trabeculsB  cranii.  5.  Theories  of  the  skull.  The  de- 
tailed histor}'^  of  each  element  of  the  skull  is  given,  as  fully  as 
practicable,  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Homologies  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Skull. — These 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter,  but  it 
w^ll  be  convenient  to  present  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  a  tabular 
form: 

HUMAX.  TYPICAL  AMNIOTE. 

A.  Cranial. — Ethmoid  and  turbinals.    Ethmoid  and  turbinab. 

Pra? -sphenoid.  PrsB-sphenoid,    orbitr>-8phenoid8     (alae) 

minores).  and  ptery^oidH. 

Basi -sphenoid.  Basi -sphenoid,  ali  sphenoidH   (alii)  ma* 

jores)  (?  and  para-sphenoid). 

Occipital.  Basi -occipital.    ex-rx:cipitals,     supraoc- 

cipitals,  and  interparietal. 

TemjwraL  Periotic    capsule    (pro-otic,  opisthotic, 

epiotic)  squamosal,    annulus    tym» 
panicus,  and  styloid  pnxress  (upper 
end  of  hyoid  baxj . 
30 
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HUMAN.  TYPICAL  AMNIOTE. 

B.  Facial. — Nasals.  Nasals. 

Lachiymals.  Lachrymals. 

Jugal.  Jugal. 

Superior  maxillary.  Pr»maxilUe  and  maxilUe. 

Vomer.  Vomer. 

Palat  i  ne.  Palat  i  nes. 

Mandible.  Dentale  (?  Articulare  and  angulare)  and 

lower  iwrt  of  MtKJkel's  cartilage. 


Kelations  of  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Skull. — Com- 
parative anatomy  and  embryology  alike  teach  us  that  we  must 
attribute  to  the  skull  a  double  origin,  or  rather  that  there  are  two 
skulls,  one  outside  the  other,  which  were  i)rimitively  distinct  from 
one  another,  but  in  the  progress  of  evolution  from  the  earliest  fish 
tj'pe  to  the  higher  mammalia  the  union  lx?tween  the  two  skulls  be- 
comes more  and  more  intimate.  The  inner  skull  is  what  is  known 
as  the  primordial  skull,  with  which  I  include  the  branchial  skeleton; 
the  outer  skull  comprises  the  series  of  dermal  bones  of  the  cranial 
and  facial  regions. 

The  primar}"  skull  appears  first  as  the  continuation  into  the  region 
of  the  head  of  the  axial  mesenchjTual  skeleton,  which  in  the  neck 
and  rump  is  the  anlago  of  the  vertebne.  That  the  meseuch3'mal 
skull  represents  in  part,  at  least,  a  series  of  vertebrae  is  certain,  and 
we  find  it  sending  dorsal  outgrowths  to  inclose  the  brain  just  as  the 
true  vertebrae  cover  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  mesenchymal  skull  also 
extends  in  front  of  the  liyix)physi8,  where  it  provinces  the  trabecular 
cranii.  What  little  can  Iyg  surmised  concerning  the  original  homolo- 
gies of  this  pai*t  of  the  skull  is  ppven  in  the  section  on  the  trabecuhe, 
p.  4:U.  The  mesenchymal  skull  grows  so  as  to  completely  incase 
the  brain  and  partially  incase  the  olfactory  chamlx^rs.  While  it  is 
growing  six  centres  of  chondrification  aj)j)ear  in  it :  namely,  two  tra- 
becular, two  parachordal,  and  two  pt^'iotic;  each  centre  forms  a 
cartilage,  which  is  extraordinarily  uniform  in  shape  and  relations 
throughout  the  entire  vertebrat^^  series;  the  six  cartilages  remain 
distinct  for  a  very  short  time  only;  the  two  tral>c»cuLne  unite  first,  the 
two  parachordals  next,  third  the  unittni  paracliordals  (or  occipital) 
coalesce  with  the  jwriotic  capsules  and  later  with  the  caudal  ends  of 
the  trabecuke,  thus  forming  a  largo  Hoor  of  cartilage  under  the 
brain.  In  the  lower  forms  chondrification  spreads  until  the  entire 
primary  skull  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  it  is  in  this  condition  we 
find  the  skull  in  many  of  the  fishes. 

In  the  amphibia  and  amniota  there  is  a  progn^ssive  reduction  of 
the  cartilaginous  skull  by  which  its  development  as  a  nxif  over  the 
])rain  is  more  and  more  diminished.  This  reduction  leav(»s  an  ojxm- 
ing  as  it  were  on  the  dorsiil  side,  and  at  once  increases  the  impK)r- 
tance  of  the  covering  dermal  lK)nes — fn>ntals,  parietals,  and  inter- 
parietals. In  Sjiuropsida  tin*  oix»ning  is  larger  than  in  amphibia, 
and  in  the  mammalia  tliore  is  furtluT  progn^ssive  increase  in  size,  as 
shown  by  Parker's  olwervations,  the  oix^ning  lx>ing  larger  in  pigs 
than  in  insectivoni  an<l  e<lentntt»s.  In  mammals  there  is  a  further 
loss,  which  is  not  found  in  other  classes,  namely,  an  absence  of 
chondrification  in  the  region  Ix^tween  the  ali-sj)henoiils  and  ix^riotic 
capsules,  by  which  the  importance  of  the  scpiami^sal — the  dermal 
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bone  of  the  region — is  increased;  see  W.  K.  Parker,  86.1,  8,  who 
speaks  of  the  disappearance  of  the  cartilage  under  the  squamosal  as 
*'the  true  diagnostic  mark"  of  the  mammalian  chondrocranimn. 
Reduction  of  the  cartilages  of  the  branchial  skeleton  also  progresses 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  vertebrates.  This  shows  itself  in 
mammals  not  only  in  the  total  disappearance  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  arches,  but  also  in  the  partial  disappearance  of  the 
thyro-hyoid  bars  and  the  imperfect  development  of  the  hyoid  bars. 
It  shows  itself  f iui;her  in  the  reduction  of  the  mandibulars,  for  not 
only  is  the  greater  part  of  Meckel's  cartilage  resorbed  as  in  all  am- 
niota,  but  also  the  palato-quadrate  is  very  much  reduced.  As  the 
palato-quadrate  is  an  important  part  of  the  skull  in  the  amphibia, 
the  palatines  and  pterygoids  appear  as  true  splint  bones,  whereas  in 
mammalia  they  have  greater  independence.  It  is  clear  from  the 
above  that  the  evolution  of  the  mammalian  skull  has  depended  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  reduction  or  partial  degeneration  of  the  inner 
skull,  or  primordial  chondrocranium. 

The  secondary  or  outer  skull  is  not  so  old  as  the  inner  skull,  and 
originated  in  the  higher  fishes  as  a  series  of  dermal  bony  plates, 
which  overlaid  the  primary  skull,  and  probably  formed  a  nearly 
complete  case  for  the  head,  including  the  face.  The  definite  arrange- 
ment of  the  plates,  as  perpetuated  and  modified  in  mammalia,  appears 
in  the  amphibia,  and  was  perhaps  evolved  during  the  transition  from 
the  fish  to  the  amphibian  type.  The  dermal  plates  (membrane  bones) 
may  either  remain  as  splint-bones,  as  for  instance  is  the  case  with 
the  vomer,  or  they  may  coalesce  with  the  underlying  portions  of  the 
chondrocranium,  as  for  instimce  occurs  with  the  interparietals  in 
primates,  or  they  may  remain  where  the  cartilage  disappears  beneath 
them,  as  for  instance  the  frontals.  Already  in  the  amphibians  the 
co-ordination  and  fusion  of  the  inner  and  outer  skulls  into  one  com- 
plex skull  is  established,  and  in  the  amniota  the  welding  together  is 
carried  still  further,  and  the  elements  of  the  outer  skull,  i,e,  the 
deiTnal  bones,  acquire  increased  importance  as  the  inner  skull,  i,e, 
chondrocranium,  is  reduced.  In  brief,  the  evolution  of  the  mammal- 
ian skull  has  depended  largely  upon  increased  morphological  promi- 
nence of  the  dennal  bones. 

If  we  designate  the  formation  of  the  chondrocranium  as  the  first 
stage,  and  the  formation  of  the  dermal  bones  as  the  second  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  the  skull,  we  may  designate  the  ossification  of  the 
primordial  chondrocranium  as  the  third  stage.  As  to  what  caused 
that  ossification,  we  have  not  even  an  hj'pothesis,  and  we  are  equally 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  number  of  separate  bones,  or  centres  of 
ossification,  was  determined.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of 
the  primordial  l)ones  is  extraordinarily  constant. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that,  given  the  full  number  of 
bones,  there  is  a  sustained  tendency  to  reduce  them  by  fusion.  The 
numl)er  of  skull  tones  is  less  in  the  amphibia  than  in  the  teleosts,  in 
edentates  than  in  amphibians,  in  man  than  in  edentates.  ^  thorough 
comparative  study  of  the  number  of  the  skull  bones  is  much  to  be 
desired. 

Position  of  the  Facial  Apparatus. — Owing  to  the  head-bend 
of  the  embryo,  the  oral  invagination,  or  mouth  cavity,  is  brought 
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between  the  fore-brain  and  the  lieart,  and  upon  the  ventral  surface, 
and  this  is  the  permanent  position  in  the  sharks.  If  we  follow 
through  the  vertebrate  series,  or  the  development  of  an  amniote,  we 
find  in  either  case  a  steady  increase  in  the  region  of  the  olfactory 
and  oral  invaginations,  in  consequence  of  which  it  projects  more 
and  more,  and  further  by  a  throwing  of  the  whole  head  upward  the 
face  is  brought  forward  and  projects  in  front  of  the  brain.  In  man 
this  c^)ndition  is  again  modified :  firsts  because  the  upright  position 
renders  it  unnecessary'  to  bend  the  head  as  in  quadrupeds,  and,  there- 
fore the  head  is  left  facing  ventralward;  secondy  because  the 
enormous  development  of  cerebral  hemispheres  has  rendered  an 
enlargement  of  the  brain  cavity  necessar}%  and  this  enlargement  has 
taken  place  by  extend iiig  the  cavity  over  the  olfactory  regions  as 
well  as  by  enlarging  the  whole  craniiun;  thirds  because  the  develop- 
ment of  the  facial  apparatus  is  arrested  at  an  embryonic  stage,  the 
production  of  a  long  snout  being  really  an  advance  of  development 
(Minot,  35),  which  does  not  take  place  in  man. 

Significance  of  the  Trabeculae  Cranii. — Concerning  the 
nature  of  the  trabecuh©  we  have  no  satisfactory  conceptions.  They 
are  a  temporary  stige  of  the  chondrification  of  the  mesenchymal 
skeleton  in  front  of  the  notochord,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  improbable 
that  they  have  any  important  morphological  significance,  as  it  is 
improbable  that  the  rounded  form  of  the  bony  centre  of  a  half -ossi- 
fied vei"tebra  has  any  important  meaning.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  the  morphological  condition  is  determined  by  the 
shape  of  the  mesenchymal  anlage,  of  which  the  trabecula)  are  merely 
a  part.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  single  investigat(;r  has  described 
this  anlage  accurately  and  fully. 

I  consider  it  not  improbable  that  the  axial  jjerichordal  mesen- 
chymal skeleton  sends  an  outgrowth  past  the  hypophysis  to  inclose 
the  fore-brain,  and  that,  assuming  that  the  infundibulum  marks  the 
true  anterior  limit  of  the  medullary  canal,  the  trabecular  anlage  is 
not  a  prolongation  of  the  fl(X)r  of  the  cranium,  but  an  upgro\\i:h,  which 
owing  to  the  head-bend  has  come  to  lie  in  the  line  of  the  cranial  axis. 

Theories  of  the  Skull.— It  was  noticed  a  long  time  ago  that 
the  skull  has  resemblance  to  vertebne;  the  skull  has  the  greatest 
thickness  yn  the  ventral  side  of  the  brain  and  arches  over  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  thus  possesses  two  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  vertebrae.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  to  seek  to  comi)are  the 
skull  homologicall^^  with  vertebne.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century  this  comparison  acquired  greater  prominence  and 
was  definitely  formulated  by  Vicq  d'Az^'r.*  These  comparisons  of 
Vicq  d'Azyr  and  others  procee<led  upon  a  false  basis,  and  it  was 
not  until  1872,  when  Gegenbaur,  73.1,  opened  an  entirely  new 
method  of  solving  the  morphology  of  the  head,  that  correct  views 
began  to  be  formed.  Another  great  stride  was  made  by  Froriep's 
observations  on  the  development  of  the  occiput,  p.  4'20.  I  have  placed 
what  I  haye  to  say  under  the  three  headings  of  Vicq  d' Azyr's  the- 
ory, Gegenbaur's  theory,  and  Froriep's  laAv. 

1.  Vicqd'Azyr's  Theory.— According  to  this  theory  the  skull 
consists  of  several  vertebrae.     Whether  d'Azyr  really  originated  it, 

*I  have  not  suooeeded  in  finding  anything  in  Vioq  d'Axyr's  ^'CEuvres"  to  justify  this  state- 
ment. 
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I  cannot  say.  It  was  taken  up  by  Oken,  who  is  often  quoted  as  the 
founder  of  it,  and  later  also  by  Goette,  who  by  some  authors  has 
been  cited  as  the  father  of  the  theory.  The  history  of  the  theory 
and  of  the  modification  it  underwent  is  given  by  R.  Virchow  ("  QoettQ 
als  Naturf orscher  ") . 

One  of  the  earliest  suggestions  of  the  vertebral  theory  is  that  of 
Burdin,  independently  made  about  the  same  time  by  Heilmeyer. 
These  authors  compared  the  skull  to  a  single  complex  vertebra. 
Oken  conceived  that  there  were  four  cranial  vertebrae,  and  this  was 
the  notion  most  in  favor  until  1858.  Goette  counted  six  vertebrae,  of 
which  three  belonged  to  the  facial  apparatus.  As  to  the  number  of 
thea^  supposed  vertebrae  there  is  a  very  extensive  literature,  which 
possesses  an  interest  purely  historical.  Let  it  suflSce,  therefore,  to 
state  aphoristically  that  three  vertebrae  were  advocated  by  Spix, 
Meckel,  Burdach  and  Cams;  four  by  Oken,  Bojanus,  and  Owen ;  six 
by  McClise ;  seven  by  Geoflfrey . 

The  death-blow  to  this  long-lived  error  was  dealt  by  Huxley  in  his 
Croonian  lecture  delivered  in  1858,  58. 1 — a  great  achievement,  for  it 
at  once  terminated  the  history  of  ^the  old  vertebral  theory  of  the 
skull,  and  paved  the  way  for  Gegenbaur. 

GEGENBArR's  THEORY. — In  1872  Gegenbaur  published  his  great 
work,  72.1,  on  the  cephalic  skeleton  of  Selachians,  in  which  he 
took  the  ground  that  the  skull  does  not  represent  a  series  of  vertebrae, 
but  that  it  arose  out  of  the  axial  or  i>erichordal  skeleton  before  dis- 
tinct vertebrae  were  formed  in  the  axial  region ;  he  further  main- 
tained that  the  head  includes  a  number  of  segments,  which  he 
sought  to  ascertain  by  determining  the  segmental  arrangement  of 
the  cranial  nerv^es.  This  was  a  great  step  and  in  the  right  direction. 
F.  M.  Balfour,  78.3,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  endeavor  to  trace 
out  the  actual  number  of  segments  (mesoblastic  somites)  in  the  head 
of  embryos.  A  vast  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  by  subse- 
quent writers  in  investigating  the  development  of  the  cephalic  myo- 
tomes and  cranial  nerves,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
morphological  constitution  of  the  head  shall  be  understood,  but  we 
are  already  in  a  position  to  say  that  Gegenbaur's  thesis — that  the 
primary  or  inner  skull  is  developed  from  the  axial  skeleton  but  not 
from  vertebrae — is  correct  except  as  regards  the  hypoglossal  region. 
For  further  observations  on  the  segmentation  of  the  head  see  Chap- 
ter XXVI. 

Froriep's  Law. — Froriep's  investigations,  p.  429,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  skull  has  extended  itself,  in  the  amniota  at  least,  by 
the  annexation  of  true  vertebrae,  corresponding  to  segments  of  which 
the  hypoglossus  represents  the  nerve.  The  head  has  grown  at  the 
expense  of  the  neck. 

Present  Theory  of  the  Skull. — The  primary  skull  was  de- 
veloped out  of  the  axial  (perichordal)  skeleton,  in  the  region  of  the 
brain,  where  the  dorsal  and  ventral  nerve  roots  are  not  united  into  a 
single  ner\'e  for  each  segment ;  the  primary  skull  has  grown  at  least 
in  the  amniota  by  the  annexation  of  several  cervical  vertebrae;  a 
secondary  skull  was  developed  outside  the  primarj^  cartilaginous 
skull  by  the  formation  of  dermal  bones.  In  the  higher  forms  the 
primary  skull  partly  disappears ;  what  remains,  together  with  the 
secondary  or  dermal  skull,  constitutes  the  actual  skull  of  the  adult. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  MESOTHEUAL  MUSCLES. 

The  muscle  fibres  fall  into  two  main  classes,  the  smooth  or  mesen- 
chymal fibres,  which  have  been  already  considered,  p.  4l7,  and  stri- 
ated or  mesothelial  muscles.  The  latter  fall  into  three  groups;  1, 
the  skeletal  muscles ;  2,  the  branchial  muscles ;  3,  the  cardiac  mus- 
cles. The  first  are  developed  from  the  epithelial  muscle  plates,  the 
origin  of  which  from  the  mesothelial  primitive  segments  has  been 
already  described,  p.  205 ;  the  second  are  developed  from  the  meso- 
thelium  of  the  branchial  coelomatic  cavities  (head  cavities  of  Balfour) 
see  p.  478 ;  the  latter  are  developed  from  the  mesothelial  wall  of  the 
heart  of  the  embryo  and  constitute  the  so-called  "  muscular  heart " 
{Muskelherz),  see  p.  227. 

The  Segmental  or  Skeletal  Muscle  Fibre. — Remak,  60.1, 
was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  show  that  the  primitive  seg- 
ment, or  as  he  termed  it  the  "protovertebra,"  forms  lx)th  the  anlage 
of  the  axial  mesenchyma  and  of  the  muscles ;  he  also  thought  that 
the  '*  proto vertebra"  formed  the  spinal  ganglion,  an  error  which  was 
corrected  by  His,  68.1.  To  the  myotome,  or  the  two  layers  of  the 
mesothelium  remaining  after  the  differentiation  of  the  periaxial 
mesenchyma  (Van  Wijhe's  sclerotome),  Remak  applied  the  term 
'  Riickenplatte,  After  Remak  (1850)  followed  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions and  discussions  as  to  the  histogenesis  of  the  striated  muscle 
fibre.  The  chief  differences  of  opinion  were  as  to  whether,  as  origin- 
ally maintained  by  Remak,  each  fibre  is  developed  from  a  single  cell, 
or,  as  suggested  by  Theodore  Schwann,  out  of  the  fusion  of  several 
cells.  The  latter  view  was  advocated  by  Margo,  59.1,  in  1859; 
Margo  studied  the  muscle  corpuscles,  terming  them  sarcoplasts,  and 
regarding  them  as  so  many  separate  cells  which  had  united  to  form 
the  muscle  fibre.  That  Remak  was  right  was  maintained  by  Kolli- 
ker  in  1857,  57. 1,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  observations,  and  also  by 
Max  Schultze  in  a  masterly  essay,  61.1,  which  at  the  same  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  cells,  and  anticipated 
Heitzmann's  observations  on  the  union  of  the  cells  by  over  twenty 
years.  In  the  same  year,  18G1,  appeared  Deiters'  paper,  61.1,  and 
the  year  after,  F.  E.  Schulze's,  62.1,  who  together  with  Max 
Schultze  conclusively  established  Remak's  opinion  as  correct.  Never- 
theless we  find  the  Schwann-Margo  hypothesis  reap|)earing  from 
time  to  time,  although  it  has  never  had  any  sound  observational  basis 
to  rest  upon.  A  synopsis  of  various  pa|)ers  upon  tlie  development 
of  striated  muscle  fibres  is  given  by  Calberla,  76.1,  and  more 
fully  by  G.  Bom  in  his  dissertation,  73.1.  That  the  striated  mus- 
cles have  an  epithelial  origin  was  first  emphasized  by  th(»  two  Hert- 
wigs,  81.1,  G1-G6,  who  demonstrated  at  the  same  time  that  only  the 
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inner  layer  of  the  myotome  forms  muscle,  not  both  plates  as  had 
been  wrongly  stated  by  Balfour,  "  Comp.  Embryology,"  II.,  to  be  the 
case  in  elasmobranchs.  Since  then  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond 
question  that  the  outer  layer  gives  rise  to  the  dermis  (compare  p. 
206),  Kaestner's  contrary  conclusions,  90.1,  being  attributable,  in 
my  judgment,  to  his  imperfect  observation. 

The  single  muscle  fibre  arises  from  a  single  epithelial  (mesothelial) 
cell  of  the  muscle  plate  or  inner  wall  of  the  myotome.  In  the  am- 
phibia each  cell  elongates  in  a  direction  paraUel 
with  the  axis  of  the  body  until,  as  shown  by  F. 
E.  Schultze,  62.1,  it  stretches  the  entire  length  of 
the  segment ;  it  seems  to  me  that  each  cell  extends 
the  entire  length  (cephalo-caudal)  of  the  segment 
in  sharks  and  chick  embryos  also,  but  I  have  not 
studied  the  point  sufficiently.  Paterson,  87.1, 
asserts  that  in  chicks  the  cells  lengthen  but  remain 
shorter  than  the  segment.  In  amphibia  the  cells 
are  crowded  with  yolk  granules,  which,  however, 
are  gradually  resorbed ;  thus  in  the  frog  they  at 
first  hide  the  nuclei,  but  by  the  fourth  day  are 
sufficiently  reduced  to  allow  the  nuclei  to  be  seen 
easily  in  the  fresh  unstained  specimen  (Calberla, 
76.1);  in  amniota,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
exceedingly  few  yolk  grains  left  in  the  muscle  \^c 
plate.  The  first  evidence  of  striation  appears  in 
the  frog  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  on  07ie 
side  of  the  cell,  Fig.  225,  as  first  recorded  by  F.  E. 
Schultze,  62.1,  and  since  frequently  confirmed 
(e.g.,  by  Calberla  and  Ranvier,  **Traite  technique 
d'Histologie,"  510).  The  side  upon  which  the 
striation  first  appears  has  been  observed  in  elas- 
mobranchs by  C.  Rabl,  89.2,  239,  to  be  the  side 
toward  the  notochord,  or  farthest  from  the  cavity 
of  the  myotome.  In  Petromyzon,  A.  Goette, 
90.1,  50,  the  fibrillso  are  found  to  form  a  peri- 
pheral layer  so  very  early  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  first  appear  on  one  side  of  the  cell 
only  or  not.  The  striation  continues  to  develop 
until  it  passes  completely  around  the  cell,  forming 
a  peripheral  layer  (Deiters,  61.1,  Kollikor,  "Ge-  fio.  255.  —isolated 
webelehre,"  Gte  Aufl.,  p.  401)  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  g^^^-o^^X  ""shoSiSg 
25G.  At  about  this  time,  perhaps  sooner  in  some  yoik  grains  cpartiy  re- 
forms and  later  in  others,  the  nucleus  divides,  and  ?dth  the*mu«:ui^^trial 
by  repetitions  of  the  divisional  process  the  cell  ^^^^^l^  appearing  on 
soon  becomes  multinucleate.  C.  Rabl,  89.2,  242, 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nuclei  of  the  muscle-plate  in 
sharks  stain  more  lightly  than  the  mesenchjrmal  nuclei  and  contain 
an  elongated  chromatine  granule ;  in  the  chick  I  have  observed  the 
same  nuclear  peculiarity.  Later  the  nuclei  lose  this  main  granule 
and  have  instead  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  Fig.  25G,  mn.  The 
muscle  fibre  ac(iuires  its  membranous  sheath,  sarcolemma,  some 
time  later.     As  to  the  exact  time  I  have  found  no  positive  data; 
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but  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  fibre  remains  naked  for  a  consid- 
erable period.  During  the  early  stages  of  their  differentiation,  the 
muscle  fibrea  retain  the  epithelial  arrangement,  that  is,  remain 
closely  packed;  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  fibrillae  and  stri- 
ation,  the  fibres  begin  to  separate  and  connective  tissue  grows  in 
between  them.  During  their  separation  the  fibres  become  massed 
in  bundles  instead  of  in  epitheliaHayers,  The  central  portion  of  the 
young  muscle  fibre  is  granular,  and  contains  not  only  the  nuclei  and 
the  remains  of  the  yolk  material, 
but  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
glycogen  (Kanvier,  "Traite  tech- 
niqued'Histologie,"  515).  Astbis 
substance  is  very  readily  dissolved 
out,  it  is  probable  that  the  clear 
empty  appearance  of  the  central 
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portion  of  the  fibres,  which  is  so  striking  in  sections  of  hardened  em- 
bryos, see  Fig.  2.ifJ,  A,  is  due  to  the  loss  of  the  glycogen.  The  mantle 
of  striated  muscle-substance  gradually  incresises  until  the  whole  fibre 
is  fibrillatod  and  the  muscle  no  longer  appears  lioUuw.  The  time  at 
which  the  muscle  fibres  become  "  solid  "  varies  from  embryo  to  em- 
bryo bnd  from  muscle  to  muscle.  In  the  human  embryo  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  most  of  the  fibres  of  the 
upper  extremity  are  solid,  hut  it  is  not  until  the  seventh  month  that 
those  of  the  lower  extremity  become  solid,  \V.  Felix,  89.1,  23'2. 
The  nuclei  have  at  first  an  axial  position,  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
third  month  some  of  them  lie  iu  the  mantle,  compare  also  p.  -17-1. 

The  size  of  the  fibres  is  smaller  in  the  embryo  than  in  the  adult, 
bat  Felix,  89.1,  2;(:t,  points  out  that  up  to  latter  part  of  the  third 
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month  in  man  the  fibres  increase  in  size,  many  having  at  two  and 
one-half  months  a  diameter  of  from  13-19At,  but  Latter  they  are  smaller 
owing  probably  to  the  division  of  the  fibres,  and  it  is  not  until  birth 
that  the  same  diameter  is  again  reached  by  the  single  fibres. 

Fibrillce. — Before  discussing  the  origin  of  the  fibrillse  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  an  unfortunate  confusion  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
use  of  the  term.  By  fibrilhe  is  sometimes  meant  the  longitudinal 
threads  of  protoplasm,  but  more  often  is  meant  the  material  between 
adjacent  longitudinal  threads.  Corresponding  to  the  two  usages  of 
the  word  "fibrilla,"  there  are  two  essentially  different  conceptions 
of  the  structure  of  the  adult  muscle  fibre.  According  to  the  older 
view,  which  is  currently  repeated  in  text-books  of  anatomy  and  his- 
tology, the  "  primitive  fibrillse "  into  which  a  muscle  fibre  may  be 
mechaiiically  divided  under  certain  conditions  are  the  contractile 
portions  of  the  fibre ;  the  ends  of  the  "  primitive  fibrillse"  are  the  so- 
called  Cohnheim's  areas,  and  the  "  sarcous  elements"  are  the  divisions 
of  the  "  primitive  fibrilla?. "  Henle  (**  AUgemeine  Anatomic,"  1841, 
p.  580)  recognized  that  there  was  substance  left  between  the  fibrillse; 
later  Leydig  (Muller's  Arch.,  1850,  15G)  and  Kolliker  (Ze/f .  Wiss. 
ZooL,  VIII.,  316)  pointed  out  its  general  occurrence.  Max  Schultze, 
61.1,  3,  shows  that  this  material  was  the  derivative  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  muscle  cells.  L.  Gerlach  *  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  demonstrate  that  this  interfibrillar  material  formed  a  re- 
ticulum, but  he  regarded  it  as  the  prolongation  of  the  nerve.  The 
reticulate  structure  appears  to  have  been  recognized  also  by  G.  Thin 
{Quart.  Jonrn.  Microsv.  Sci.y  1876,  XVI.  251).  No  special  signifi- 
cance seems  to  have  been  attributed  to  all  these  observations  until 
1881,  when  Retzius,  81.2,  proposed  the  new  conception  of  the 
structure  of  muscle  fibres,  according  to  which  the  material  between 
the  so-called  ''primitive  fibrilke"  is  the  essential  part  of  the  fibre; 
this  material  is  part  of  the  protoplasmatic  network  of  the  cell  which 
makes  the  muscle.  According  to  Retzius,  the  essential  feature  of  the 
muscle  fibre  is  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  arrangement  of  this 
network,  by  which  the  striation  is  caused.  The  fibrillse  of  embrj^ol- 
ogists  are  threads  of  protoplasm  and  are  not  the  same  as  the  "  primi- 
tive fibrillse  "  of  histologists,  but  are  characterized  by  staining  read- 
ily. That  the  fibrillation  was  developed  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  young  muscle  cell  has  long  been  the  conception  of 
embryologists,  see  for  example  Max  Schultze's  article,  61.1,  pub- 
lished in  1861.  L.  Bremer,  83. 1,  was  the  first  to  place  this  concep- 
tion upon  a  firm  basis  of  observation,  by  tracing  out  further  than 
had  been  done  before  the  transformation  of  the  protoplasmatic  net- 
work of  the  developing  fibre.  Retzius'  results  w^ere  extended  and 
made  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  the  structure  and  contraction  of  the 
muscle  fibre  by  B.  Melland,''86.1,  and  C.  F.  Marshall,  87.1,  90.1, 
both  working  in  A.  Milnes  Marshall's  laboratory  at  the  Owens  Col- 
lege; compare  also  Biitsclili  und  Schewiakoff,  91.1.  This  series  of 
investigations  render  it  necessary  to  accept  Retzius'  view — although 
KoUikerin  the  sixth  edition  of  his  "  Gewebelehre  "  throws  the  weight 
of  his  great  authoritA^  against  it.     As  it  now  stands  Retzius'  view 

♦  <;«Tlach,  "Das  V<'irlialtiiiss  dor  NVrvfu  zu  dou  Muskelu  der  Wirbelthifre,"  Leipzig,  1874.     See 
also  Arch.  f.  Microsc.  Aiiat.,  xiii..  1877,  3U7. 
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may  be  summarized  thus:  fibrillsB  and  sarcous  elements  are  post- 
mortem effects  due  to  the  cleavage  of  the  matrix ;  the  muscle  fibre 
really  consists  of  a  homogeneous  matrix  which  is  traversed  by  a  ver3* 
regular  reticulum,  made  of  longitudinal  threads  connected  at  regu- 
lar inter\'als  by  transverse  threads,  corresponding  in  position  to 
Krause's  membrane;  at  the  nodes,  where  the  cross  and  long  threads 
unite,  there  are  little  thickenings.  The  thickenings  correspond  to 
the  balls  of  Schafer's  dumb-bells,  the  handles  of  which  are  the  long 
threads,  compare  Schafer,  Philosophical  Transactions,  18T3.  Be- 
tween every  two  Krause's  membranes  are  numerous  fine  cross 
threads,  which  cause  the  appearance  of  the  dark  bands  and  therefore 
of  the  transverse  striation. 

Tlie  transfornuition  of  the  reticulum  of  the  multinucleate  cell  of 
the  my<^t(>ine  into  the  network  of  the  adult  muscle  fibre  has  been 
most  carefully  described  by  L.  Bremer,  83.1,  whose  results  may  be 
sumniarize<l  as  follows :  The  nucleus  of  the  muscle  fibre,  together 
with  the  protoplasm  surrounding  it,  constitutes  the  so-called  muscle 
corpuscle;  the  corpuscle  is  much  more  prominent  in  young  tlian  in 
old  muscle,  for  its  protoplasm  is  gradually  differentiate<l  into  muscu- 
lar substance ;  a  small  number  of  corpuscles  enter  into  the  fonnation 
of  each  fibre ;  the  substance  of  the  muscle  forms  a  network,  which 
was  first  partially  recognized  by  Heitzmann  (Wien.  Sitzungsber., 
XVII.,  Al)th.  :5,  1873);  the  meshes  of  this  network  appear  polyg- 
onal in  transverse — rectangular  in  longitudinal,  sections;  the  net- 
work is  a  modification  of  the  protoplasmatic  network  of  the  cor- 
•  puscles,  and  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  alternating  rows,  both 
transverse  and  longitudinal,  of  fine  knots  and  large  knots  (corre- 
sponding to  the  fine  and  brojul  striae) ;  the  fine  knots  are  connected 
by  fin(»  thn»ads,  and  the  large  knots  by  coarse  threads ;  hence  there 
is  a  fine  and  a  coarse  net. 

McLTiPLiCATiON  OF  MuscLE  FIBRES. — That  the  muscle  fibres 
multiply  (luring  embr^'onic  life  can  hanlly  be  questioned  at  present. 
Two  nn^tlioils  of  accounting  for  the  multiplication  have  been  advo- 
cated, the  first  that  it  is  effecrted  by  the  intervention  of  sarcoplasts 
(Margo),  the  second  that  it  is  by  a  direct  longitudinal  fusion  of  the 
fibre  (Weismann,  61.1).     I  consider  the  latter  view  the  correct  one. 

1.  Manjo's  Theonj. — Bremer's  results,  83.1,  on  this  question  are 
as  follows:  The  |X)st-embryonic  multiplication  of  fibres  takes  place 
by  means  of  the  structures  descril)ed  by  Margo  (69.1,  *^2*.))  under 
the  name  of  ,s(ircoplasfen :  these  are  lines  or  chains  of  muscle  cor- 
puscles, united  by  the  protoplasm  net,  and  derived  by  proliferation 
from  the  (*orpusc]es  of  the  original  fibres;  the  sarcoplast  gradually 
separat(»s  from  the  parent  fibre,  undergoing  muscular  differentiation 
meanwhilis  and  also  Incoming  connecteil  with  the  nerve.  The 
growth  of  the  fibre  is  initiated  by  a  multiplication  of  the  corpuscles; 
the  sarcolemma  is  not  present  at  first,  but  apjwars  later,  being  pn)b- 
ably  formtnl  by  the  fuse<l  cell  membranes  of  the  corpuscles,  to  which 
ap|K»ai*s  to  be  ad<led  a  coat  of  conne<'tiv(»  tissu(»,  and  also  around  the 
motor  plate  lK»tween  the  two  sarcolemmic  coats  aj)pears  an  extension 
of  Henle's  sheath  of  the  nerve.  Paneth  has  n^cently  renewtnl,  85. 1, 
Margo's  observations,  59.1,  giving  a  can^ful  description  of  the  sar- 
coplasts and  maintaining  that  they  are  the  ag(»nts  of  fibre  multipli- 
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cation.  Sigmund  Mayer,  86.1,  attacked  Paneth,  because  he  found 
muscle  corpuscles  abundant  in  the  fibres  of  the  tail  in  tadpoles  during 
the  process  of  resorption,  and  hence  concluded  thatt  he  corpuscles  are 
muscle  destroyers  (sarcolytes).  This  opinion  has  been  accepted  by 
Barfurth,  87.1,  but  the  mere  presence  of  the  corpuscles,  while  the 
muscle  fibres  are  becoming  destroyed,  is,  as  Paneth  justly  replied, 
87.1,  no  evidence  whatever  that  they  have  a  sarcolytic  function. 
There  remains,  however,  another  hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced 
by  Felix,  89.1,  253,  namely,  that  the  so-called  sarcoplasts  represent 
muscle  fibres  partly  degenerated.  Felix's  interpretation  is  the  one 
which  has  most  commended  itself  to  me. 

2.  WeismaniVs  Theory, — Felix's  conclusions  are,  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  third  month  until  the  end  of  foetal  life  there  are,  in 
the  muscles,  fibres  with  multiplied  nuclei,  which  are  arranged  in 
rows.  These  fibres  with  multiple  nuclei  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
with  a  single  and  those  with  several  rows  of  nuclei.  In  the  first 
kind  the  nuclei  are  central,  color  deeply,  lie  transversely,  and  differ 
but  little  from  one  another ;  fibres  of  this  kind  do  not  divide  though 
they  may  grow ;  some  of  them  degenerate  and  form  Marge's  sarco- 
plasts. The  second  kind  of  fibres  have  several  rows  of  nuclei  in  the 
mantle  or  fibrillar  layer ;  in  the  middle  part  of  the  rows  the  nuclei 
are  closely  crowded  and  compressed  into  all  possible  forms;  this 
crowding  probably  marks  the  centre  of  proliferation.  The  fibre 
divides  into  daughter  fibres,  one  for  each  row  of  nuclei.  The  fibre 
lxK?omes  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  rich  in  nuclei  and  vessels,  and  this 
sheath  persists  while  the  fibre  is  dividing;  afterwards  it  disappears. 
The  daughter  fibres  may  also  divide,  but  apparently  usually  into 
two  onlv. 

The  areas,  in  which  the  nuclei  are  crowded  together,  have  long 
been  known,  though  imperfectly  described.  They  are  usually 
termed  Muskelknospen  or  Muskelspindel  by  German  writers, 
and  they  mark  the  point  where  the  union  with  the  nerve  is 
established.  They  were  known  to  Weismann  in  isril,  61.1,  and 
were  sliorth'  after  described  by  KoUiker,  62.1,  in  amphibia.  Von 
Franque,  90.1,  records  some  observ-ations  ujKm  them  and  gives 
references  to  the  scattered  observations  upon  them  made  by  a  number 
of  writers. 

The  Muscle  Plates. — The  development  of  the  muscle  plates  has 
already  been  descril)ed.  There  is  unfortunately  little  to  be  added 
at  present  concerning  their  later  history.  When  the  outer  leaf 
of  the  myotome  is  changed  into  the  mesenchyma  of  the  dermis, 
the  cells  nearest  the  muscle  plate  on  all  sides  retain  for  a  con- 
siderable period  their  epithelial  arrangement,  and  appear  to  act  as 
a  growing  layer,  and  presumably  contribute  Ix^th  to  the  mesen- 
chyma on  one  side  (compare  Fig.  257)  and  the  muscle  plate  on 
the  other.  Certainly  the  muscle  plate  continues  to  gi'ow  in  all 
directions,  but  most  rapidly  dorsalward  over  the  medullary  canal 
and  ventralward  into  the  somatopleure.  At  the  siime  time  the 
muscle  jjlates  not  only  lengthen  out  as  the  whole  tnmk  lengthens, 
but  eaf'li  one  gn)ws  forward  under  the  one  in  front,  and  thus 
is  pr<)<luced  the  stage  so  characteristic  of  fishes,  with  the  mus- 
cular segments  oblique  and  the  hind  border  of  each  overlapping  the 
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s^ment  next  behind.  That  the  imbrication  is  produced  as  stated 
seems  to  me  clear  from  the  study  of  shark  embryos,  in  which  the 
original  position  of  the  segment  is  indicated  by  the  ner\'es,  ganglia, 
and  inter-segmental  arteries;  the  hind  edge  of  the  muscle  plate  coin- 
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cides  with  posterior  limit  of  its  Regment  thus  determined,  while  the 
anterior  edge  ia  clearly  within  the  territory  of  tho  next  segment  in 
front. 

In  the  region  of  the  limbs  the  muscle  plates  send  in  elii»mohranohs 
buds  into  the  limbs  to  ]}roduce  their  muscles,  as  discovered  by  Bal- 
four, "Comp.  Embrjologj-,"  II.,  073.  According  to  Dohrn,  84.1, 
103,  this  budding  tiikes  place  after  all  the  gill-defta  have  become 
open,  and  the  cartilage  is  just  begining  to  appear  in  the  branchial 
arches;  each  myotome  produces  an  anterior  and  jiosterior  bud,  which 
both  point  outward  and  downward ;  the  buds  have  at  first  a  spherical 
form,  but  soon  sepurato  from  the  parent  muscle  plate,  and  elongate, 
and  later  divide  each  into  two,  a  dorsal  and  ventral  secondary  l)ud, 
so  tliat  from  each  myotome  there  are  produced  four  buds.  The  main 
muscle  plate  continues  its  growth  into  the  abdominal  somatoplenre. 
The  number  of  myotomes  wliich  contribute  to  the  limbs  is  uncertain, 
but  there  are  several.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  amniota  the  myo- 
tomes also  send  buds  to  form  the  muscles  of  the  limbs.  Van  Bem- 
melen,  89.1,  242,  has  shown  that  in  snake  embiyos  with  the  fifth 
gill-clett  just  formed,  the  myi)tomc  of  the  swoiid  to  tenth  post-occip- 
ital segments  send  downgro^vths  into  the  limbs,  and  continue  on  in 
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the  somatopleure  ventralward.  Of  the  eight  segments  the  first 
three  have  their  outgrowths  oblique  to  enter  the  limbs.  Paterson, 
87. 1,  has  expressly  denied  this  origin  for  the  chick,  but  as  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  only  a  confused  mass  of  mesoderm  in  the  yoimg 
limbs,  his  opinion  cannot  carry  weight,  but  must  be  considered 
based  upon  imperfect  observation. 

Abortion. — A  certain  number  of  muscle  plates  disappear  during 
early  embryonic  life.  Thus  Froriep  has  shown,  86.1,  that  in  the  m 
cow  embryo  there  are  four  rudimentary  muscle  plates  in  the  region 
of  the  occiput  or  hypoglossus,  which,  however,  all  disappear  very 
early.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  once  other  muscleplates  in  the 
head  which  have  now  disappeared,  compaie  p.  200.  Further,  it  is 
probable  that  in  man  there  are  rudimentary  muscle  plates  in  the  em- 
bryonic tail,  which  has  been  shown  by  Fol  to  contain  at  least  nine 
rudimentary  segments,  some  of  which  may  advance  into  the  muscle- 
plate  stage. 

Myotomic  Muscles. — There  is  no  part  of  embryology"  so  obscure 
at  present  as  the  development  of  the  muscular  system.  Scarcely  the 
most  elementary  (luestions  have  been  answered.  Not  only  has  the 
development  of  the  single  muscles  from  the  mesothelial  plates  scarcely 
been  studied,  but  also  the  very  significance  and  the  arrangement  of 
these  plates  in  the  head  is  wrapped  in  uncertainty,  see  p.  200. 

The  following  points  in  regard  to  the  cephalic  myotomes  have  been 
ascertained.  Of  Van  Wijhe's  nine  myotonies,  seen  in  elasmobranchs, 
the  first  comes  to  lie  against  the  optic  vesicle  and  gives  rise  to  the 
rectus  superior,  rectus  inferior,  and  obliquus  inferior  of  the  eye;  the 
second  produces  the  obliquus  superior,  and  the  third  the  rectus  ex- 
temus;  a  good  figure  of  the  three  myotomes  which  form  the  eye 
muscles,  as  observed  in  an  elasniobranch  embryo,  is  given  by  A. 
Froriep,  Anat,  Anzeiger^  N.  50,  see  ako  Miss  Piatt's  figures  91.2; 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  disappear;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
produce  muscles  running  from  the  skull  to  the  shoulder  girdle. 
Froriep,86. 1,  has  shown  that  there  are  four  myotomes  in  the  occipital 
hyix)glossal  region  of  mammals,  which  early  become  rudimentary,  but 
Van  Bemmelen  has  observed,  89.1,  241,  that  these  four  myotomes 
together  with  that  of  the  first  cervical  (atlas)  segment  grow  obliquely 
ventralward,  so  as  to  meet  and  unite  into  a  single  cord  which  de- 
scends behind  the  last  (in  reptiles  the  fifth)  gill-cleft,  accompimied 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerves,  and  then  curving  forward  grows  into  the 
tongue  and  there  produces  the  lingual  musculature.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  is  probably  correct, 
but  it  differs  from  that  offered  by  Froriep,  86. 1,  and  still  more  from 
that  of  His  ('*Anat.  menschl.  Embryonen,"  III.,  U2).  According 
to  Van  Wijhe,  82. 1,  the  coracohyoid  muscle  of  sharks  arises,  like  the 
mammalian  lingual  muscles,  from  the  downgrowth  of  the  posterior 
cephalic  and  anterior  cervical  myotomes. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  rump  and  limbs 
we  possess,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  practically  no  information  beyond 
the  little  wliicli  has  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  muscle  plates,  p.  200. 

Muscles  of  the  Branchial  Arches. — That  these  muscles  all 
arise  from  the  mesothelium  of  the  arches  is  now  generally  believed 
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although  by  no  means  rigidly  demonBtrated,  except  for  elasmobranchs; 
Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  states  that  the  corocobranchialia  and  coraco- 
loantlibularis  muscles  of  sbarks  are  developed  from  the  pericardial 
mesothelium.    Anton  Dohm,  84.1,  lO'J-114,  finds  in  selachians  that 
the  mesothelial  tube  lengthens  with  thewhole  arch  and  by  expand- 
ing in  the  transverse  plane  becomes  a  plate.  Fig.  'ibti,  math,  which 
stretches  across  the  arch  between  the  nerve  in  front  and  theanlage  of 
the  cartilage  behind   the  ccelomatie  cavity  is  obliterated  except  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  arch    the  plate  then  di^  ides  ciuse  to  the  nerve.     The 
,        further   history  ie   complicated  and 
need  not  be  presented  here,  as  noth- 
ing defanite  is  known  as  to  tlie  lio- 
/'''  mi  logics  of  the  branchial  muscles  of 

A — ^^-^  sharks  with  those  of  aniniota. 

-  tia^'^  His  (   Anat.  menschlicher  Erabri'- 

_JiZi  -  ofi^^     Heft  III..  !)a)hHs  endeavored 

\         _.(***  indicate  to  which  arches  certain 
V  L  muscles  belong,  but  has  not  worked 

FioB8.-TramTerwhMti.nof  BBnuicji    out  the  Hctual  development.     Ho  as- 

t»l Wamenl' ^j^  n'^iMbPlli"    "4  urSrr      Blgns   tllO   palatoglossus,  StjlogloSSUS 

«rtu«(2'^A'*DMTB  <''""' ■*^  °«  ™'"  ""*  and  levator  palati  mollis  to  the  second 
arch  (counting  the  manilibuliir  as 
the  first) ;  the  stylopharyngeus  and  perhaps  both  the  palato-pharyn- 
geus  and  hypoglossus  to  the  third  arch.  Of  the  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx  the  upper  probably  belongs  to  the  third  arch,  but  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  to  the  fourth  jirch. 

C.  Rabl,  87. 1,  maintains  that  the  myotlielium  of  the  hyoid  arch 
forms  the  embryonic  platysma,  which  spreads  out  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  external  ear  (hyoid  cleft)  and  breaks  up  into  the  individ- 
ual superficial  muscles  of  the  face  and  epicraniuin.  The  !stai)ediuB 
muscle  also  belongs  to  the  hyoid,  according  to  Rabl. 

Mniiilibidar  Musvlen. — Their  development  in  the  chick  has  been 
studied  by  Kaczandor,  86.1.  The  muscles  form  at  first  a  continuous 
mass,  which  grows  by  multiplication  of  the  fibres.  The  mass  is 
divided  into  separate  muscles  by  the  ingrowth  (»f  fibrillar  connective- 
tissue  partitions,  and  by  tlie  development  of  the  osseous  miUKlible, 
which  sepanitcs  the  muscles  attached  to  the  connectiyc  tissue  from 
those  having  an  insertion  on  the  Meckel's  cartilage.  The  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  results  from  the  muscles 
adapting  themselves  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  jaw.  The  inser- 
tion into  tile  mesenchymal  aniage  of  the  mandible  remains  unaltered 
when  tin  anla^e  ossifies.     Tliere  is  n<)  migration  of  th>'  insertions. 

Dolirn,  84.1,  li:i,  states  tliat  in  sharks  tlie  developmental  historj- 
of  the  mandibular  muscles  is  rpiite  different  from  that  of  the  muscles 
of  the  suciroetliug  arches. 

Muscles  of  the  Heart, — The  exact  historj-  of  the  genesis  of  the 
cartliac  muscle  fibre  has  still  to  lie  worke<l  out.  In  the  rabbit  (KfiUiker, 
"GnindrisH."  2te  Aufl.,  .3H;J)  the  musculature  of  the  heart  appears 
the  ninth  day,  and  by  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  is  developed  over 
the  entire  organ,  including  the  bulbus  aorta-.  The  muscles  soon 
arrange  themselves  into  n  spongj-  stnicture,  each  wob  of  the  sponge- 
work  being  covered  by  eiidotlielium,  Fig,  2'JO,  but  during  the  third 
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and  fourth  month  the  musculature  gradually  becomes  more  compact, 
so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  montii  the  spongy  structure  is 
confined  to  the  innermost  layers  of  the  muscular  wall.  The  stria- 
tions  appear,  according  to  A.C.  Bemays,  76.1.  487,  upon  one  side 
of  the  branching,  protoplasmatic  muscle  cells  (embryo  calf  of  12-16 
mm.)  and  later  around  the  periphery  of  the  cells  somewhat  as  in  the 
myotomic  muscle  cell. 


r 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  history  of  the  splanchnoccele  of  the  head  has  already  been 
given  as  fully  as  our  present  knowled^  permits,  see  p.  201,  and  ex- 
cept of  that  part  which  forms  the  pericardium.  In  this  chapter  the 
subdivision  of  the  main  ventral  coelom  or  splanchnoccele  into  the 
pericardial,  pleural,  and  abdominal  cavities,  and  in  connection  there- 
with the  development  of  the  diaphragm,  is  described.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  coelomatic  cavities  of  the  gill  arches  are  possi- 


bly part  of  the  splanchnocale. 
Devel  '   --^-L-  «  — - 


velopment  of  the  Septum  Transversum.— The  term  sep- 
tum transversnm  was  first  introduced  by  Wilhelm  His  in  his 
description  of  his  embryoM  ("  Anat4>mie  menscblicher  Embrj-onen," 
Heft  !.)■  Our  present  knowledge  of  its  formation  and  metamor- 
phoses rests  chieflv  upon  the  investigations  of  His,  /.c,  Heft  III., 
also  81.1,  and  of  Ed.  Ravn,  89.2. 

The  septum  transversum  is  the  primary  partition  across  the  bodv, 
the  heart  being  on  the  cranial  side,  the  abdomen  on  the  caudal  side 
of  the  partition ;  while  above  it  the 
coelom   forms   a  passage  on  each 
side  of  the  median   plane;  these 
\        passages  become  the  pleural  cavi- 
1       ties.     The  septum  is  quite  thick; 
'        it  includes  the  anlage  of  liver;  by  . 
,  /        it  all  theveins-maketheirentranco 

fPal  -r-RJ  into  the  heart;  later  on  the  anlages 
of  the  supra-ronal  capsules  also  ap- 
pear in  it;  it  is  itself  the  anlage 
of  both  the  diaphragm  and  of  the 
membrane  seimrating  the  pericar- 
dial and  pleural  cavities  of  the 
adult.  The  character  and  general 
relations  of  the  aeptum  can  be  un- 
derst^xxi  from  Fig.  'i'>9.  The  sep- 
^  tum  divides  the  pericardial  cav- 

.  -.-, __ieriV'W(iriun(tj  ity,  p.c,  from  the  main  abdominal 

S.'?n'JSi£;l^rJ.^\bifi»™Zl  cavity,    .16.  r;   the  heart   is  sup- 

.c.  Titeiiiue  reio.  posed  to  be  in  great  part  removed. 

The  septum  appears  to  be  much  enlarged  by  the  growth  of  the  liver, 
which  at  the  stage  represented  has  bewme,  as  it  were,  an  appendage, 
Li,  of  the  septum  proper,  which  may  be  conveniently  defined  as  the 
layer  of  connective  tissue  next  the  pericardial  sac.  Above  the  sep- 
tum is  the  small  paseage,  PI,  into  which  the  lung,  Pnl,  is  beginning 
to  project,  and  which  tecomes  the  pleural  cavity  of  the  adult ;  at  this 


iueuiflrtj:  D,  I 
PI.  pleural  csTl 
CBTfty;    In.  inl 
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stage  it  ia  termed  the  recessits  parietalis  dorsalis  by  Hia.  It  will 
be  recalled,  that  the  ccelom  forms  originally  two  splanchDOCcelic 
cavities;  in  the  region  of  the  heart  the  partition  disappears,  leaving 
a  single  peri  cardial  cavity ;  in  the  abdomen  the  partition  (ventral  mes- 
entery) below  the  intestine  disappears,  so  that  the  two  cavities  are 
brought  into  communication,  while  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  septum 
the  jiartition  remains ;  but  the  two  pleural  splauchnocceles  always 
are  distinct  and  never  communicate  directly  with  one  another.  The 
arrangement  of  the  veins  ia  important.  The  jugular,  v.j,  coming 
'  from  the  head,  and  the  cardinal,  coming  from  the  rump  (Wolffian 
botly),  unite  on  the  doi-sal  side  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  pleural  cavity 
into  a  single  stem,  the  ductus  Cuvieri  (future  veva  cava  superior), 
which  passes  in  the  somatopleure  around  the  outside  of  the  pleural 
cavity  to  join  the  other  veins  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  septum.  The 
ductus  Cuvieri,  D.C,  is  just  at  the  boundary  of  the  pericardial  and 
pleural  cavities,  and  its  growth  is  the  essential  factor  in  shutting 
the  opening.  The  umbilical  vein,  Uiii.  i',  joins  the  ductus  just  as  it 
enters  the  septum.  The  vitelline  or  omphalo-mesaraic  veins  enter 
the  septum  nearer  the  median  line;  the  four  veins  which  are  thus 
unitett  form  the  large  sinus  reuniens  (see  Chapter  XXIV.)  from 
which  tlie  blood  is  poured  into  the  heart. 

The  origin  of  the  septum  in  mammals  *  has  been  studied  as  yet 
only  in  the  rabbit  by  Uskow,  83. 1,  His,  and  Ravn.  The  following 
description  is  based  on  Ra^-n's  89.2, 
Vii-V-i'.i.  The  head,  H,  of  the  em- 
brjo  early  grows  forwanl.  Fig.  2li(), 
so  as  to  intrude  upon  the  region  of 
the  proamnion.  Pro.  A,  and  hence,  as 
will  l)e  evident  by  an  inspection'  of 
the  figure,  the  head  is  bounded  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  proam- 
nion, and  therefore  the  ccelom  of  the 
head  cannot  communicate  with  the 
extra  -  embryonic  ccelom  directly. 
Around  the  edge  of  the  proamnion 
runs  the  omphalo-mesaraic  vein, 
oin.v,  the  continuation  of  wliich  is 
the  anlago  of  the  heart,  Ht:  on  the 
double  origin  of  the  rabbit's  heart, 
see  p.  227.  The  vein  projects  con- 
siderably alM>ve  the  level  of  the 
splanchnopleure  in  which  it  runs,  and 
this  projection  gradually  increases 
until  the  wall  of  the  vein  reaches  to  iiiama.  After  "Ed.  ri 
and  unites  with  the  overlying  soma- 
topleui'c,  and  tlius  divides  the  cxelom  into  two  parts,  thi 
etalis  dorsalis,  r./t.il.,  and  the  reces.aus  parietalis  ventralis,  r.p.v. 
This  division  is  confined  to  the  region  of  communication  between  the 
pericantial  cavity,  P,  and  the  remaining  ccelom,  as  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  reference  letters   r.p.d,  and  r.p.v.     A  cross-section 

*Ou  thi' Lli'VtlotiinvEit  uf  (ho  iliaphnk|?m  iD  tht^  chick  sih^  LockwowL  HU.  1 ;  in  lizards  m#  Rbtq, 


Outline  of  pnamnicin;  H.  head: 
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of  a  little  older  stage  with  the  vorderdarm  just  closing  is  represented 
in  Fig.  2C}1,  and  will  help  to  elucidate  the  disposition  of  the  parts. 
The  ventral  recessns  early  becomes 
closed  at  its  hinder  extremity  and  is 
therehy  converted  into  a  third  pocket 
of  the  pericardial  ccelom,  whicn  His 
has  described  under  the  name  of  the , 
\  bursa  panetalis.  The  bursse  sub- 
\sequently  become  merged  with  the 
u  pericardial  cavity.  The  dorsal  reces- 
3US,  Fig.  201,  r.p.d.,  is  the  aniage  of 
the  pleural  cavity  and  persists  for  some 
no  j«i-R-h  itEmhn^F«hc«,da  *»"!«  onen  at  both  ends.  The  par- 
Hait  DajB,  with  Eieten   r  TwpTtB  8om    tition   dividing  the  two  recessi  from 

IWs    CroiB  SfcliOB     Pro  n    Pr    B  nn  on  .1  °  j  .     ■     ■  ,i_ 

v.ar  card loai  vein  t  p  d  m-psmw  pa  One  another,  and  Containing  the  om- 
ani"»w  or'ihB*iwBri'''r^'tr'  iweMua  i.^'  phalo-mesaralc  veins,  is  the  aniage  of 
djulu  '  Aft?"Rft  ^'  P*™'^"*  "  *  t'^"  It't^ral  portions  of  septum  trans- 
'     *"  ^er8lIm    (Cadiat'-s    floinoii   m^soder- 

miqtie,  KdlHker's  inesocardium  laterale,  Uskow's  Vern-adutunga- 
briicke) . 

By  the  further  growth  of  the  embryo  the  head  lengthens  and  with 
it  the  median  heart  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  heart  anlages. 
The  splanchnopleuric  wall  at  fo,  Fig.  14C,  bounds  not  only  the  open- 
ing of  the  voruenlarm  into  the  yoft-sac,  but  also  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pericardial  cavity,  and  is  the  aniage  of  the  median  portion  of 
the  septum  transversum.  As  the  liver  is  developed  at  the  hind  end 
of  the  vorderdarm  it  has  to  grow  out  into  this  wall,  /<»,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  the  thickening  of  the  septum  tran»versum. 
The  septum  is  further  expanded  by  the  development  of  the  remain- 
ing veins,  (jugulars,  cardinals,  and  umbilicals),  which  are  all  ulti- 
mately unite*!  with  the  omphalo-mesaraics  to  constitute  the  great 
sinus  reunieiis. 

In  brief:  the  septum  transversum  includes  the  median  part  of  the 
splanchnopleuric  wall  separating  the  pericardial  cavity  from  the  neck 
of  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  two  lateral  parts  resulting  from  the  two  up- 
growths of  the  splaiichnopleure  to  carry  the  omphalo-inesaraic  or 
vitelline  veins  to  the  hejirt.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  a  product  of 
the  splanchnopleure. 

Separation  of  the  Pleural  and  Pericardial  Cavities.— The 
septum  transversum  witamtes  the  two  cavities  as  soon  as  it  is  formed, 
and  in  the  adult  the  primitive  arrangement  is  easily  traced  in  part; 
despite  the  great  expansion  of  the  pulmiinarj'  ctelom.  The  septum 
leaves,  however,  a  direct  communication  open  as  shown  in  Fig.  "-JSfl, 
whei-e  the  ducts  of  Cuvier.  D.C,  descTend  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
ventral  side.  The  figure  further  shows  that  the  septum  is  oblique, 
so  that  the  iwricardial  cavity  in  [mrt  imderlies  the  pleunil  ravitv. 
As  development  prt^^resses,  the  thnv  cavitiew  jill  cx{>and.  jmd  more 
and  more  of  the  i)ericanlial  cavity  comes  t<">  lie  on  tiie  vftitrdl  side 
of  the  pleural  cavities,  letiving  a  part  of  the  septum  transversum 
as  a  partition,  which.  i)f  course,  runs  as  far  lieiidwiii-d  as  the  duc- 
tus Cuvieri,  D.C.  This  iNirtitimi  early  l)ecom('s  thin,  and  is  the 
•membraiHi  jtleiiro-perivanlittni  which  was  iwrtly  described  by  F. 
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T.  Schmidt,  70.1,  and  Uskow,  88.1,  and  morfe  fully  by  His,  81.1, 
313,  and  Ravn,  89.2,  136.  The  anterior  passage  is  closed  by  the 
growth  of  the  ductus  Cuvieri,  which,  like  all  the  chief  veins  of  the 
embryo,  has  an  enormous  size ;  it  causes,  therefore,  a  projection  which 
ultimately  shuts  the  passage  to  the  pericardium  completely.  Exactly 
at  what  time  the  shutting  oflF  occurs  is  not  stated,  but  probably  dur- 
ing the  fifth  week  in  the  human  embi^^o,  and  in  the  rabbit  by  the 
fifteenth  day.  The  separation  of  the  pleural  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  takes  place  much  later. 

Expansion  of  the  Pleural  Cavities. — Concerning  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  pleural  cavities  very  little  is  known  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  enlarge  at  the  same  rate  as  the  lungs.  In  the  rabbit 
at  fifteen  days  they  are  together  about  half  as  large  as  the  pericardial 
cavity. 

As  stated  above,  the  primitive  pleural  cavity  is  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  septum,  and  the  cephalic  limit  of  the  septum  is  marked  by  the 
ductus  Cuvieri,  or  future  vena  cava  superior.  Part  of  the  septum 
is  used  to  develop  the  pleuro-pericardial  membrane,  while  the  re- 
mainder, which  includes  the  hepatic  attachment,  develops  into  the 
diaphragm ;  beyond  the  caudal  boundary  of  the  septum  the  lungs 
never  project.  These  considerations  show  that  the  pleural  cavities 
lie  entirely  within  the  territory  of  the  septum,  and  that  their  expan- 
sion takes  place  within  the  septum.  This  conception  renders  it 
necessarj''  to  regard  the  thorax  of  the  adult  as  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  distended  septum  transversum,  and  involves  important  changes  in 
our  morphological  notions  concerning  the  adult  condition. 

Mesocardium,  Mediastinum,  and  Mesentery. — These  mem- 
branes are  the  remains  of  the  tissue  which  originally  divides  the 
coelom  of  one  side  from  that  of  the  other.  The  tissue  disappears  for 
the  most  part  around  the  heart,  so  that  the  pericardial  cavity  is  con- 
tinuous on  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sides  of  the  heart.  In  the 
abdomen  this  continuity  is  established  only  on  the  ventral,  not  on 
the  dorsal,  side  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  tissue  between  the 
two  lateral  coeloms  remains  to  form  a  very  thin  membrane,  the  mes- 
entery, by  which  the  intestine  is  attached  to  the  median  dorsal  wall 
of  the  abdomen.  Between  the  two  pleural  cavities  the  tissue  remains, 
forming  a  thick  partition,  the  mediastinum.  Concerning  the  gene- 
sis of  these  membranes  little  is  known. 

Sac  of  the  Omentum  and  Foramen  of  Winslow.  * — In  the 
chick  soon  after  the  lungs  have  grown  out  from  the  oesophagus,  and 
just  when  the  first  forking  has  begun,  the  abdominal  coelom  is  found 
to  form  two  blind  diverticula  lined  by  well-marked  mesothelium  and 
extending  until  they  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  pulmonary 
entoderm.  Of  these  diverticula  I  have  found  no  mention.  Similar 
ones  have  been  observed  in  the  rabbit  by  Ravn,  89.2,  139;  their 
formation  is  connected  with  the  prolongation  of  the  ridge  of  meso- 
derm on  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  The  ridge  on  the  left  side,  and 
with  it  the  diverticulum,  disappears  very  early,  but  that  on  the  right 
side  persists  and  enlarges,  the  vena  cava  inferior  being  developed 
within  it,  on  which  account  Ravn  terms  it  the  *'  vena  cava  Falfe.^' 
This  fold  extends  down  into  the  aMomen ;  the  coelomatic  diverticu- 

*  Compare  also  chapter  xxix. 
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lum  between  it  and  the  intestinal  canal,  Fig.  203,  is  the  "rfi- 
cessns  superior  sacci  omenti "  of  W,  His  {"  Anat.  nienscttl.  Eni- 
bryonen,"  Heft  I.,  p.  G5).  While  thi»  growth  of  the  "vena  cava  Falte" 
is  taking  place  t^e  stomach  has  bc«n  developing  its  great  bend  to 
the  left  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  'ZGi,  carrying  with  it, 
of  course,  the  nieai^astrium  and 
mesentery  of  the  duodenum,  and 
thus  forming  a  sac,  the  entrance  to 
which  in  partially  closed  by  the 
vena  cava  Falte.  The  sac  is  the 
Htuciis  omenti,  the  entrance  to  it  is 
the  fnramert  of  Win.'tloir,  F.  W. 
The  saccus  is  bounilod  on  the  dorsal 
side  and  on  the  left  by  the  meso- 
ga.strium;  on  the  ventral  side  by 
the  stomach,  the  position  of  which 
at  a  level  nearer  the  observer  may 
lx>  ea.sily  im^ineil  from  the  figure; 
and  on  the  right  hv  the  vena  cava 
Falte,  v.e.i. 

In  the  rabbit,  accortling  to  Ra\'n, 
80.2,  14(;-U7,  the  anterior  end  of 
the  recessus.  Fig.  'Iwi,  becomes  sep- 
arated, as   a  closed  sac,  about  the 
ALwr  ru>.  n.  Seventeenth  daj",  and  forms  a  cavity 

between  the  cesopbagns  and  the  fo< 
called  lobus  inferior  inediaHs  of  the  right  lung,  and  persists  in  the 
adult.  A  similar  cavity  {Sihleim-ieheide)  is  found  also  in  rats  and 
mice,  and  is  presumably  developed  in  the  same  wiiy.  Rjivn  thinks 
it  probable  that  an  homologous  cavity  is  present  in  the  human  em- 
brj'o,  but  aborts. 

Separation  of  the  Pleural  and  Abdominal  Cavities. — 
This  takes  place  much  later  than  the  separation  of  the  pleural  and 
pericardial  cavities,  for  it  is  not  effected  in  the  rabbit  until  the  seven- 
teenth day,  and  Kiilliker  reconls  that  it  had  not  taken  pljice  in  a  two- 
months'  human  embrj-o.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  separa- 
tion takes  place  only  in  the  mammals,  not  in  other  vertebrates. 
Rai.ni,  89.2,  147,  is  the  only  investigator  who  has  attempted  to  fol- 
low out  the  pnH»S8  accurately,  A  fold  is  formed.  Fig.  "iOJ,  which 
lies  obliquely  l«>tween  the  lungs  and  the  Wolffian  Ixwly  on  each 
side,  and  which  in  the  rabbit  at  fifteen  days  is  found  to  somewhat 
contract  the  oi)eiiing  between  the  pleural  aiid  abdominal  cavities ;  the 
fold  extends  almost  if  not  completely  around  the  opening,  making  as 
it  were  a  circular  shelf.  Another  factor,  as  pointtnl  out  by  His.  is 
the  expansion  of  the  liver.  I  have  ol)scrved  also,  in  studying  Pro- 
fes^ior  His'  embryo  Zw,*  that  the  anlage  of  the  supra-renal  capsule 
had  appeared  in  the  septum  transversum  on  the  ventral  side  of,  and 
close  to,  the  peritonea)  opening  ()f  the  pleural  cavity,  so  that  the  con- 
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elusion  was  inevitable  that  the  final  factor  in  completing  the  closure 
of  the  opening  was  the  growth  of  the  supra-renal  capsule. 

DiapiLragin. — The  diaphnigm  (Ztverchfell)  is  developed  from 
that  portion  of  the  septum  transversum  which  intervenes  between  the 
pericardial  and  abdominal  cavities,  and  from  the  fold  which  shuts 
oflf  the  connection  of  the  pleural  cavities  with  the  abdominal.  The 
veins  pass  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  area 
around  the  veins  the  liver  is  permanently  attached ;  it  is  out  of  the 
remainder  of  the  diaphragm  that  the  muscular  part  and  the  centrum 
tendineum  are  developed,  but  concerning  their  development  no  obser- 
vations whatever  arc  known  to  me. 

Lining  Membranes  of  the  SplanchnoccBle. — These  mem- 
branes are  the  pericardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal.  They  each  con- 
sist of  a  layer  of  specialized  connective  tissue  and  the  mesothelium, 
which  is  foimd  in  the  adult  to  have  lost  its  primitive  character  of  a 
cuboidal  epithelium  and  to  have  become  a  thin  layer  or  endothelium. 
Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  transformation  is  effected,  there 
are  few  reliable  observations — compare  Chapter  XXIX. 

The  Supra-renal  Capsules. 

It  is  onlv  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I  have  decided  to  treat 
the  pupra-renal  capsules  as  organs  developed  in  the  septum  transver- 
sum on  the  ventral  side  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  opening.  I  have  made 
observations  which  lead  me  to  think  this  view  necessary  from  the  facts 
of  development,  but  I  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  continue  the  re- 
search to  a  satisfact<^r\^  conclusion.  As  the  kidney  grows  forward  until 
it  reaches  the  dorsal  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  the  supra-renals  would 
come  in  juxtaposition  with  the  upper  end  of  the  kidneys,  whether  the 
capsules  began  their  development  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  pleuro-peri- 
toneal opening  or  on  the  ventral  side,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  closure 
of  the  opening  would  bring  the  capsules  near  the  kidneys.  At  present 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  mesenchj^mal  portion  of  the  supra- 
renals  arises  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  opening  and  the  sympathetic 
portion  on  the  dors^il  side.  That  this  view  is  right  is  confirmed  by 
the  observation  that  the  capsule  lies  entirely  on  the  ventral  side  of 
the  kidney  in  the  hmnan  embrj- o  at  two  months  and  at  three. 

Mesenchymal  Anlage. — The  mesothelium  in  the  region  of  the 
vena  cava  inferior  and  septum  transversum  throws  off  cells  to  con- 
tribute to  the  mosenchyma.  Janosik,  83.1,  who  observed  this  pro- 
C(?ss  at  the  point  where  the  supra-renals  develop  in  mammals, 
conchided  that  it  was  a  si>ecial  process  and  that  the  supra-renal 
capsules  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  the  perito- 
neum. The  recognition  since  then  of  the  genetic  relation  of  the  whole 
mosenchyma  to  mesothelium  renders  it  unnecessary  to  assume  a 
sj^ecial  relation  for  a  single  mesenchymal  organ.  The  same  criticism 
applies  also  to  Weldon,  85.1,  who,  having  observed  the  prcxluction 
of  mesenchyma  from  the  mesothelium  of  the  nephrotomes,  or  seg- 
mental vesicles,  in  lizards  and  sharks,  concludes  that  there  is  a 
special  genetic  relation  between  the  supra-renals  and  the  segmental 
organs.  In  reptiles,  soon  after  the  vena  cava  is  formed,  there  appears 
on  each  side  of  that  vein  a  small  cluster  of  crowded  mesenchymal 
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cells  (Max  Braun,  82.1),  which  increases  quite  rapidly;  the  cells  of 
the  cluster  gradually  arrange  themselves  in  cords  which  become 
more  and  more  twisted  and  united ;  numerous  bUxxi-vessels  are  early 
developed  between  the  cells,  probably  by  ingrowth  from  the  adjacent 
Wolffian  bodies.  The  nearness  of  the  first  trace  of  the  supra-renals 
to  the  vena  cava  has  also  been  noted  by  Gottschau,  83. 1,  by  Mitsu- 
kuri,  82. 1,  and  Weldon,  85. 1.  In  the  rabbit  the  first  distinct  trace 
of  crowding  of  the  cells  and  of  their  enlargement  to  form  the  anlage 
of  the  rupra-renals  may  bo  seen  on  the  twelfth  day ;  on  the  four- 
teenth day  the  anlages  are  well  marked  (Mitsukuri,  82. 1) ;  by  the 
sixteenth  day  the  sympathetic  anlage  is  surrounded  by  the  mesen- 
ch}Tnal.  In  the  sheep  (Gottschau,  83.1,  441))  the  anlage  can  be  rec- 
ognized in  embryos  \)  mm.  long ;  it  is  in  contact  with  the  sympathetic 
ganglion  tissue  in  embrj^os  of  11  mm.  and  in  those  of  13  mm.  has 
become  quite  sharply  defined  against  the  surrounding  mesencliyma. 
In  the  pig  the  first  trace  is  seen  in  li  mm.  embryos  according  to  Gott- 
schau, 83.1,  452. 

Balfour,  81.3,  homologies  the  mesenchymal  anlage  with  the  .so- 
called  inter-renal  bodies  of  elasmobranchs. 

Sjnnpathetic  Anlage. — On  the  dorsal  8idt>  and  somewhat 
toward  the  median  lino  of  each  mesenchymal  anlage  appear  a  cluster 
of  small  cells,  which  are  stained  brown  by  bichromate  of  }K)tassium, 
as  first  observed  by  M.  Braun,  82.1,  25,  in  reptile  embryos.  These 
cells  are  derived  from  the  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  are 
characterized  by  being  smaller  and  more  granular  and  by  having 
smaller  nuclei  than  the  cells  of  the  mesenchymal  anlage.  I  have 
noticed  that  in  specimens  colored  with  alum-cochineal  they  stand  out 
conspicuously  owing  to  their  deeper  staining.  In  rabbits  of  fourteen 
days,  the  sympathetic  anlage  has  become  very  distinct  and  hfis 
increased  in  size,  and  in  those  of  sixteen  days  it  is  found  surround- 
ing the  mesenchymal  supra-renal  and  more  or  less  separat^^d  from  the 
ganglion  proper.  At  this  time  traces  of  young  ganglion  cells  and  of 
nerv'e-fibres  are  said  to  be  clearly  recognized.  F.  M.  Balfour,  81.3, 
and  in  his  "  Comparative  Embryolog}',"  II., (104,  homologizes  the  sym- 
pathetic anlage  with  the  so-called  "true  supra-renals"  of  elasmo- 
branchs, bodies  which  develop  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Ac- 
cording to  Balfour  (monograph  of  Ehismobranclis,  **  Works,"  I.,  472), 
who  greatly  extended  Semper's  okservations,  76.2,  in  shark  embrj'os 
in  Balfour's  stiige  L  the  ganglia  of  the  symj)athetic  chain  are  par- 
tially divided  into  two  parts:  one  the  future  ganglion  pro})er,  the 
other  the  anlage  of  the  supra-renal,  which  receives  a  direct  artery 
from  the  aorta.  By  stage  O  these  supra-renal  anlages  have  acquircnl 
a  distinct  mesenchymal  investment,  which  j^'netrates  into  their 
interior  and  dividers  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  anlage?s, 
into  a  number  of  distinct  alveoli.  B>^stiigc  Q,  the  cells  arc  differen- 
tiated into  larger  (ganglionic?)  cells  and  smaller  ones,  which  Balfour 
holds  to  form  the  true  supra-renal  tissue. 

The  observations  thus  far  made  indicate  that  the  sym})athetic 
anlage  is  derived  from  a  series  of  spinal  ganglia,  which  give  off  a 
series  of  supra-renal  parts;  these  piirts  remain  distinct  in  elasmtn 
branchs,  but  fuse  into  (jne  mass  on  each  side  in  amniotii.  Rudimen- 
tary ganglion  cells  arise,  but  soon  abort. 
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Union  and  Ultimate  Fate  of  the  Two  Anlages.— The 
ra3Benchj-mal  and  sympathetic  portions  very  soon  come  into  contact 
(pheepof  11mm.,  nihbitsoftht) fourteenth  (lay).  At  first,  in  amniota 
iit  least,  the  sympathetic  anlage  grows  most  rapidly  and  partially 
surrounds  the  mesenchymal  portion,  but  soon  the  relations  are  re- 
versed and  gradually  the  mesenchymal  portion  completely  invests 
the  sympathetic  part,  but  for  some  time  there  remains  a  hilus  on  the 
inner  side  toward  the  i)OSterior  end  of  the  organ.  Fig.  2611  shows  a 
transverse  section  of  the  left  supra- 
^  ^"^  A  renal  taken  about  the   middle  oJ 

"V-         '  /  the  body  from  a  rabbit  embrj-ooJ 

^    \  /      "      twenty-six    days.     The   cortex   it 

W    £*'^  !  alrejuly  made  up  of  distinct  cell- 

^Of  J  •<  gi    ips,  which,  however,  are  no< 

"  '     "         '  jtt  differentiated   into   the  adull 

cortical     and     medullary     zones. 
Capillaries   are   well    formed   be- 
tween   the   adjacent    cell-groups, 
"V"^  i'         The  sympathetic  portion,  syin,   is 

^  >"  \^  /  di\  ided   into  irregular  groups  of 

y  "  "*  ^  _  celU,  which  etaiu  readily  and  are 

•,  u  situated   exclusively   in    the  cen- 

'*  tral  region ;  I)etween  these  groups 

.P^^,  ^,^fr.'}i?  ^J^JIS^'Ti' n^/    are  relatively  large  blood-vessels,  r. 
The  connective  tissue  has  formed 
a    sheath,   s,    around   the   organ. 
cuvity    Af  sr  M  uukur  Mitsukuri  statcs  that  the  masses 

£  ner\ous  origin  are  now  full  of  distinct  ganglion  cells,  supported 
in  a  connective-tissue  framework;  scattered  among  the  lai^r  cells 
are  smaller  cells."  This  may  be  regarded  as  |)erhaps  the  Sauropsidan 
condition,  since  according  to  HansRabl,  91.1,  the  two  supra-renal 
tissues  persist  in  birds  throughout  life,  interlaceil  with  one  an- 
other. 

Mitsukuri  believed  that  the  medulla  of  the  adult  capsules  arises 
from  the  sympathetic  anlage,  but  Gottschau,  83. 1,  showed  that  this 
was  not  the  csise,  though  he  failed  to  ascertain  wliat  became  of  the 
sj'm[iatlietic  nias-ses.  By  a  considerable  series  of  obae^^■ations  on  the 
supra-renid  caisules  of  human  embryos,  I  have  ascertained  that  there 
are  groups  of  ceils  which  gradually  disapjiear  and  take  no  part  in 
the  prtKluction  of  the  adult  organ.  The  colls  are  in  clusters  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  organ  and  stain  very  readily,  so  that  they 
stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  sect  ions.  In  appearance  they  resemble 
the  cells  assigned  to  a  s>'mpathetic  origin  in  the  rabbit,  and  I  should 
feel  no  doubt  that  they  aro  the  same  wei-e  it  not  that  I  fail  to  find 
them  in  enibr>-os  of  the  second  month,  so  that  if  they  are  really  of 
syinttatlietic  origin  then  the  union  of  the  two  anlages  must  take  place 
at  a  considerably  later  stage  in  man  than  in  other  animals.  Th^e 
groups  of  celLi  are  readily  seen  in  the  three-months'  embryo,  but  tn 
the  four-months'  embryo  they  are  disappearing  and  many  of  the  clus- 
ters are  hollow,  their  cavities  being  filled  with  what  is  apparently  a 
I'oiiguluiii:  by  the  seventh  month  the  clusters  have,  so  far  as  I  have 
hitherto  nbserveil,  entirely  disapi>eared.     That  both  the  cortex  and 
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medulla  of  the  adult  organ  are  formed  in  man  fn»m  the  mewnchymal 
cells,  as  Gottfichaii,  83.1,  showi-d  was  the  rase  in  several  mammals, 
is,  I  think,  beyond  qiiestiun.  The  vordH  of  cells  are  at  first  uuifonii 
throughout,  but  I  find  that  t<nvard  the  end  of  the  second  month  the 
cells  of  the  cords  multiply  and  become  smaller,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cords  assume  a  more  radial  position  and  reguUr  arrange- 
ment around  the  i>eripliery ;  there  is  thus  developed  a  cortex,  char- 
acterized by  radiating,  small-celleii  cords  and  a  iimhilla,  characterize*! 
by  irregular,  large-celled  cords.  In  the  cortex  the  conia  are  wide 
and  contain  numerous  cells;  toward  the  interior  the  cortls  break  up 
into  small  ones,  which  pursue  the  same  radial  course  and  consist  of 
cells  which  gradually  increase  in  size  towanl  the  centre  of  the  organ. 
The  cords  are  marked  off  by  wide  capillaries,  with  distinct  endotlie- 
lial  walls,  between  which  and  the  supra-renal  cords  there  appears 
to  be  no  connective  tissue,  although  in  the  medulla  there  is  more  or 
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less  connective  tissue  developtnl  early  around  the  ves.'wls,  Pig.  2*1-;. 
It  seonis  to  ints  that  the  cortex  grows  at  the  ox]M'iise  of  the  iiiedullji, 
the  deep-lying  large  cells  dividing  into  smaller  ones.  The  medulla 
of  a  four-months'  end)rvo  is  represented  in  Fig.  'H'A. 

The  cords  of  supra-renal  cells  are  very  irregular  and  often  con- 
nected ti^fether,  but  are  readilj-  seen  to  be  dinvtly  wntiniKius 
with  the  corticjii  cords.  The  nie<hd]iiry  conls  are  much  more  widely 
separate]  than  those  of  the  cortex  from  ime  another,  the  siiaces  1«- 
tween  them  being  filled  with  tomiective  tissue  and  hloixl-vesscls, 
none  of  which  have  any  adventitial  or  muscular  walls.  The  gresit 
Tariety  of  apix-arances  presented  by  the  cells  uf  the  cords  is  indi- 
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cated  in  the  figure;  large  and  small,  regularly  and  irregularly 
shaped,  uninucleate  and  multinucleate,  light-stained  and  darkly- 
stained  cells  lie  jumbled  together  without  obvious  law  of  arrangement. 
The  significance  of  this  strange  picture  is  imknown.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  nuclei  of  the  cord-cells  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  decidedly 
larger  than  those  of  the  adjacent  connective  tissue.  As  develop- 
ment proceeds  the  cells  l^ecome  gradually  more  uniform  in  appear- 
ance, and  offer  by  the  seventh  month  little  variety ;  also  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  cords  is  lessened  in  the  medulla  and  the  blood-vessels 
become  larger.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  fundamental  diflFerence 
between  cortex  and  medulla — in  the  former  the  cords  have  a  radial 
trend,  in  the  latter  thej'  run  irregularl}' ;  the  medulla  is  also  char- 
acterized by  having  larger  supra-renal  cells  and  a  richer  blood  supply. 
Form  and  Size  of  tne  Supra-renals. — The  supra-renal 
capsules  have  at  first  a  rounded  form  and  lie  on  the  ventral  side  of 
the  cephalic  end  of  the  kidney.  Probably  about  the  third  month 
they  begin  to  spread  on  to  the  doreal  side  of  the  kidney,  the  head  end 
of  which  they  invest  like  a  cap.  The  capsules  grow  at  first  very 
rapidly,  afterward  more  slowly,  and  as  the  kidneys  grow  more 
steadily  the  relative  size  of  the  capsules  compared  with  the  kidneys 
passes  through  striking  changes. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  UROGENITAL  SYSTEM. 

The  early  history' of  the  urogenital  system  has  already  been  given. 
Chapter  XI.,  p.  2:J0.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  differentiation 
of  the  male  and  female  type  from  the  indifferent  condition.  In  or- 
der to  render  the  complex  changes  clear,  it  ban  seemed  to  me  advisa- 
ble to  give  first  a  general  history  of  the  metamorphoses,  so  as  to 
bring  out  first  the  homologies  in  the  two  sexes,  next  to  present  the 
special  histories  of  the  single  parts,  and  finally  to  append  an  account 
of  the  external  genitalia. 

I.  General  History. 

The  Indifferent  Stage.  I.— The  early  history  of  the  urc^nital 
system  has  been  given  in  Chapter  XI. ;  nevertheless  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  present  here  a  generalized  diagram  of  the 
indifferent  stage,  for  comparison  with  diagrams  of 
the  differentiated  system  male  and  female.  The 
indifferent  stage  is  characterized  by  all  thd  oi^ans 
being  contained  in  two  longitudinal  urogenital  ridgea 
Fig.  il(i5,  one  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  projecting 
from  the  dorsal  wall  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  At 
the  caudal  end  of  the  abdomen  the  two  ridges  draw 
clt>ser  together  and  finally  come  into  contact  with 
the  anal  region  of  the  intestinal  cunal.  The  ridge 
isconstituted  chiefly  by  the  WolflSan  l)ody,  ii'.b,  and 
it  therefore  iimtains  the  Wolffian  tubules  and  the 
Wolffian  duct,  IV.  D,  which  is  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  ridge  farthest  from  the  mesentery,  mex.  Close 
alongside  the  Wolffian  duct  lies  the  Miillerian  duct, 
M.D.  Both  ducts  open  into  the  cloaca,  C7,  or  ter- 
minal division  of  the  intestine. 

Changes  in  Both  Sexes. — The  essential  or 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  sexes  is  the 
change  of  the  genital  ridge  into  an  ovar^'  or  testis 
according  to  the  sex.  The  secondary  differences 
are  chiefly  in  the  modifi«rations  of  the  ducts,  and 
as  regards  these  the  most  important  changes  are 
that  in  the  male  the  Wolffian  duct  becomes  the  gen- 
ital duct  («hiet  of  the  epidid^^nis.  viis  deferens,  and  ductus  ejacula- 
torius).  while  in  the  female  the  Miillerian  duct  l>€'ctiines  the  genital 
duct  (Fallopian  tutx?  or  oviduct,  uterus,  anil  vagina).  Before  con- 
sidering the  changes  more  in  detail  it  willlie  oinveniont  to  divide 
them  into  two  grouiw;  1,  oomraon  to  both  sexes;  '.',  charaoteristic  of 
one  sex. 
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1.  Changes  Common  to  Both  Sexes. — There  are  three  im- 
portant changes  from  the  indifferent  stage  to  be  noted  under  this 
head :  A,  the  union  of  the  caudal  ends  of  the  urogenital  ridges  to  form 
a  single  median  genital  cord;  B,  the  anterior  end  of  the.  Wolffian 
body  persists  and  undergoes  modification  in  connection  with  the 
genital  glands,  by  which  two  sei)arate  organs  are  produced  in  each 
sex;  C,  in  the  course  of  development  the  genital  organs  become 
restricted  to  the  lower  (or  caudal)  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  do  not 
continue  to  stretch  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen  as  at  first. 
Another  important  series  of  changes  is  that  by  which  the  cephalic 
portion  of  tiie  urogenital  ridge  acquires  in  the  female  a  transverse 

5osition,  in  consequence  of  which  the  upper  or  cephalic  end  of  the 
liillerian  duct,  or  in  other  words  the  future  Fallopian  tube,  runs 
transversely.  This  change  occurs  in  the  male  also,  but  is  less 
noticeable  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  masked  by  the  migration  of  the 
testis  from  the  abdomen  through  the  inguinal  ring  into  the  scrotum. 

2.  Changes  Characteristic  of  One  Sex  Only. — A.  Male. — 
The  general  plan  of  the  urogenital  ridge  in  the  male  is  indicated  in 
the  diagram  Fig.  26G.  In  the  male,  as  stated  above,  the  sexual  gland 
becomes  a  testis  by  the  development  of  seminiferous  tubules,  and 
the  Wolffian  duct  becomes  the  genital  duct.  The  connection  between 
the  Wolffian  duct  and  the  seminiferous  tubules  is  established  by 
means  of  the  anterior  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body.  There  are  special 
extensions  of  these  tubules  into  the 
testis,  which  unite  with  the  semi- 
niferous tubules  and  form  a  series 
of  anastomoses  with  one  another 
within  the  testis  (compare  Fig. 
2(30),  constituting  the  rete  testis, 
while  the  tubules  proper  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body 
remain  to  serve  as  the  channels  of 
connec^tion  (vasa  efferentia)  be- 
tween the  rete  testis  and  the  Wolf- 
fian duct,  which  is  thus  enabled 
to  serve  as  the  spermiduct.  A 
portion  of  the  anterior  Wolffian 
tubules  persist  as  a  separate  group, 
which  is  known  as  the  organ  of 
Giraldes,  or  paradidymis  of  Wal- 
deyer.  The  S|)ermiduct  becomes 
differentiated  into  three  principal 
divisions:    1,   the    coiled    portion 

,    .  i_       J.      X*  x'i.    i.'  i.u  Fio.  866. —Diafirrani  to  Illustrate  the  Homolo- 

noarestthe    testis   COnstltutmg  the    gles  of  the  Sexual  Apparatus,    i/i/d.  Hydatid; 

rhift  of  tho  onididvTnis*  "1  tboloilff  ^-  ^/'  ^''**^  efferentia:  Ejxi,  duct  of  epididy- 
(lUCl  OI  Uictpiauniius,    ^,  iiit>ioug    ^^^.   jr. z). wolffian  duct;  3f.A  Mailer's  duct; 

VaS  aeiereilS  rnnninK   through   the    ^/.c,  |?enital  cord:    rf.»«.  uterus  mascullnua; 

•i.    1    r  1  1     i.^    -  .1 ^-.      i-i       X  7''.  U»8tis:  Rett',  rete  Halleri:  Parad,  paradi- 

urogenital    fold,  to    where    the  two    dymis;  /,  fimbria;   parr,  parovarium  or  epo- 

fnlil«  mn'fii  tn  pnn^fif.ntpfhA  craiiitjil  ophoron:  (.7,  uterus:  6?. c,  genital  cortl:  Vg^ 
rOKlS  Uniie  lO  consiltute  tne  J^enuai    vi^ina;  or,  ovary:  puroophl  i>aroOphoron. 

cord;  3,  the  ductus  ejaculatorius, 

developed  below  the  point  where  the  seminal  vesicles  are  formed  and 
within  the  genit^il  cord.  The  Miillerian  ducts  remain  rudimentary 
and  their  middle  }X)rtions  usually  abort,  leaving  the  upper  fimbriate 
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ends  to  develop  into  the  so-called  hydatids  of  Morgagni,  and  the 
lower  or  caudal  ends  to  unite  within  the  genital  cord  to  form  the 
so-called  uterus  masculinus  (prostatic;  vesicle),  a  rudimentary  repre- 
sentative of  the  female  uterus  and  vagina. 

B.  Female. — The  general  plan  of  the  urogenital  ridge  in  the  fe- 
male is  indicated  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  2iUt.  In  the  female,  as  stated 
above,  the  sexual  gland  tecomes  an  ovar}%  by  the  development  of 
ovic  follicles,  and  the  Miillerian  duct  becomes  the  genital  duct.  The 
Wolffian  duct  remains  rudimentary  and  in  part  disappears ;  it  persist^s 
in  the  genital  cord  as  the  duct  of  Gartner,  but  does  not,  so  far  as 
known,  unite  with  its  fellow;  it  persists  also  at  its  upper  or  cephalic 
end  as  the  duct  of  the  jmrovarium  (epoophoron,  organ  of  Rosenmiiller) , 
which  comprises  the  group  of  Wolffian  tubules  in  the  female  homolo- 
gous with  the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  male.  There  also  persists  a  group 
of  Wolffian  tubules,  which  has  been  named  the  paroophoron  by  Wal- 
deyer  and  is  homologous  with  the  male  organ  of  Giraldes.  The  Miil- 
lerian ductus  unite  within  the  genital  cord  to  a  single  median  duct, 
which  enlarges  greatly  and  is  differentiated  into  the  uterus  and 
vagina;  the  upper  or  cephalic  portions  remain  separate  and  form  the 
Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts  proper;  the  Miillerian  funnel  becomes  tha 
fimbriate  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Homologies  between  the  Sexes. — These  may  be  readily  fol- 
lowed by  means  of  the  accompanying  diagrams.  Fig.  266,  A  and  B, 
and  the  table  given  below.  The  diagrams  call  for  no  further  expla- 
nation than  is  given  on  the  figures. 

Tabular  View"  of  the  Homologies  of  the  Human  Urogenital 

Apparatus  in  the  Two  Sexes. 


Imdifferent  Stags. 
Genital  rid^e. 
Wolffian  tubules. 

Wolffian  (UirtH. 


Mftllerian  duct. 


Urogenital  sinus. 

Genital  (»mineuce. 
External  labia. 


Male. 

Testis. 

1.  Epididymis. 

2.  Paradidymis. 

3.  Vas  deferens. 
(Vesicula  seminalis. ) 

4.  Ductus  ejaculatoriuK. 

5.  Hydatid  of  Morgagni. 

6.  (Usually  alx)rt8. ) 

7.  Uterus  masculinus. 

8.  (Usually  undeveloped. 

9.  Verum  montauum. 

10.  Urethra. 

11.  Co\vi)er's  glands. 

12.  Penis. 
18.  Scrotum. 


Female. 
Ovary. 

1.  Epoophoron. 

2.  Parovarium. 

3.  Duct  of  Gartner. 

4.  (Usually  aborts.) 

5.  Fimbriate  opening. 

6.  Fallopian  tuW. 

7.  Uterus. 
H.  Vagina. 
J).  Hymen. 

10.  Urethra  and  vestibule. 

11.  Bartholini's  glands. 

12.  Clitoris  and  nynipha?. 

13.  Labia  majora. 


I 


II.  Special  Histories  of  the  Urogenital  Organs. 

Sexual  Qlands. — A.  Male. — The  testis  becomes  recognizable  bj' 
its  histological  character  in  the  human  embryo  according  to  W.  Nagel, 
89.3,  300,  at  five  weeks;  according  to  Benda,  89. 1,  at  six  weeks.  It 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  ovaries  by  its  external  form  in  the 
three  months'  embryo.  By  the  al)ortion  of  the  Wolffian  body  and  by 
the  growth  of  the  testis  the  latter  bec<mies  the  principal  organ  of 
the  urogenital  fold  in  tlie  male.  Tlie  Wolffian  j)art  of  the  fold  re- 
mains to  form  the  mesorchium,  the  lower  or  caudal  portion  of  the 
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fold  remuininji  as  the  j^iiberiiacnlum.  By  the  fourth  month  the 
tt^Htis  has  ii.S8iiiue<l  its  permanent  form,  but  its  growth  continues. 

The  role  of  tho  Wolffian  tubules  in  the  genesis  of  the  t^tis  is 
ilescrilxHl  below,  p.  50<). 

Hinfo</fiu'nin. — The  Bubsecjuent  account  of  the  development  of  the 
testis  follows  Xagel,  89.3,  closely,  whose  results  I  accept,  both  as 
roganls  his  observations  and  his  criticism  of  previous  investigations, 
iilthoiigh  they  rwj  11  ire  modification  owing  to  wliat  luis  become  known 
<-onccriiing  tlie  gi'netic  notation  of  tho  mesenchyma  to  the  mesothe- 
liuiii  of  the  genitiil  lidgo,  sec  p.  US.  As  describee!  in  Chapter  XII.  the 
genital  mt'sothelium  tlirows  off  ceils,  which  at  first  assume  entirely 
the  character  of  loose  moseiichyma,  and  later  remain  crowded  to- 
gether with  scarcely  a  tniccof  division  from  tlio  piireut  epithelium; 
in  this  denser  tissue  apjwar  large  cells,  tho  so-called  "Ureier." 
( >ut  of  this  aniage  are  develoixHl  epithelioid  oonls.  the  sexual  cords, 
which  include  some  of  the  ureier,  and  become  more  and  more 
sei»iratwl  fivim  one  another  by  the  development  of  loose  mesen- 
chyma  or  embryonic  connective  tisane  between  them.  Nagel  finds 
that  the  male  si'xual  gland,  Fig.  207,  may  be  i-ecoguized  even  in 


u 


Srxual  cords;  i 


I  HunutQ  biiihr?  >  uf  hI 


iy-riglil  iwys.    . 


an  embryo  <if  i:[  mm.  by  the  small  number  of  the  ureier  aa  com- 
pared with  the  ovary  of  cor i-espon ding  age.  In  the  testis  at  this 
stage  (human  embryo  of  i:!  mm.),  the  se.vual  conls  are  not  yet  very 
<listiiict  and  are  ct»nnected  with  the  superficial  epithelium.  In  aa 
embryo  of  nine  weeks,  Fig.  ^tlT,  the  sexual  gland  *  is  eoveretl  by  a 
regular  cuboiilal  eiiithelium,  distinctly  iNninded  against  the  under- 

•m  iu-.-.Bnlniiiv  Kltli   K.illik.T--  rl..s<Ti|.ii.m    iiiirl  tljniiv  rlnindrl**.- FIc-  *«>.  lliia  vlaiid 
miulil  hi"  in  iiviiry,  hiil  Vim  A^'ki-ivii  statcH  tliui  Kr.llltiT  Ijhh  limnjui  JouUful  in  r«i^rd  to  hU 
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lying  tissue,  which  is  composed  of  mesenchyma  with  sexual  cords, 
S.c,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  mesothelium ;  the  submeso- 
thelial  layer  is  the  anlage  of  the  tunica  albiiginea;  as  no  corre- 
sponding layer  exists  in  the  ovar}',  its  presence  in  the  male  gland  at 
this  stage  establishes  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
testis;  in  the  albuginea,  connective- tissue  fibrillaj  are  just  beginning 
to  appear.  The  central  portion  of  the  testis  is  occupied  by  sharply 
defined  sexual  cords,  which  frequently  anastomose  with  one  another 
and  contain  here  and  there  an  •*  Urei,^'  or  sexual  cell  of  Mihalko- 
vics ;  the  sexual  cells  are  clearer  and  larger  than  the  other  cells  of 
the  cords,  measuring  11 /i  with  nuclei  of  8/^  diameter.  In  an  embryo 
of  35  mm.  the  general  structure  is  much  the  same,  but  the  albuginea 
is  thicker  and  more  fibrillar,  and  the  cords  are  more  regular  in  their 
arrangement ;  the  cords  are  about  32/x  thick  and  their  cells  show  a 
somewhat  epithelioid  arrangement;  the  few  sexual  cells  thej^  con- 
tain now  measure  14-16/*.  In  an  embr}'o  of  ten  centimetres  a  new 
feature  is  found  in  the  presence  of  the  interstitial  cells.  These  are 
large  cells  which  lie  between  the  sexual  cords,  and  are  probably 
developed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  between 
the  cords:  they  are  spindle-shaped  or  polyhedral,  with  several  pro- 
cesses each;  their  protoplasm  offers  a  peculiar  mat  appearance;  their 
nuclei  are  large,  with  one  or  two  nucleoli  and  a  distinct  intranuclear 
network. 

The  cords  are  the  solid  anlages  of  the  seminiferous  tubules.  The 
question  has  been  debated  at  great  length  whether  they  are  differ- 
entiated from  the  stroma  or  the  epithelium  of  the  genital  ridge — 
compare  the  synopsis  of  opinions  given  by  Nagel — but  as  the  epi- 
thelium (mesothelium)  produces  the  mesenchyma  or  stroma,  the 
question  appears  to  me  insignificant.  The  further  historj'  of  the 
sexual  cords  (future  seminiferous  tubules)  has  been  most  fully  stud- 
ied by  C.  Benda,  89.1,  compare  also  Prenant,  89.1,  90.1.  The 
cords  remain  solid  throughout  foetal  life,  the  smaller  cells  having  a 
radial  position  and  epithelioid  arr*mgement,  but  the  nuclei  are  irreg- 
ularly placed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cells  are  in 
a  single  row  or  not  around  the  centre  of  the  conl.  The  large  ureier 
are  irregularly  distributed — less  irregularly  in  man  than  in  other 
animals — but  they  are  always  completely  imbedded  in  the  other  cells 
and  show  a  tendency  to  lie  near  the  periphery  of  the  cord  in  man, 
rodents,  dogs,  and  cats,  near  the  centre  in  ruminants  (ox).  As  to 
their  numl)er,  few  ureier  are  found  in  the  cords  of  man,  while  in 
rodents  they  are  very  numerous;  dogs  and  cats  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  as  to  number.  The  condition  described  is  attiiinenl 
in  man  about  the  sixth  week,  in  the  rabbit  the  seventeenth  day,  and 
persists  with  little  change  not  only  throughout  the  fcotal  i)eriod,  but 
until  the  time  of  puberty,  when  the  cords  changes  to  seminiferous 
tubules. 

The  conversion  of  the  male  sexual  cords  into  the  seminiferous 
tubules,  being  iH)st-f(etal,  dot»s  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
The  reader  is  referreil  to  the  investigations  of  Prenant,  89. 1,  Benda, 
89.1,  and  F.  Hermann,  89.2.  According  to  Bonda  the  epithelioid 
cells  give  rise  to  the  columns  of  S<M-toli  (Benda's  FnsszeUi'it)  and 
the  ureier  to  the  spenuatocytes  (Benda's  Samenstamntzellen).    This 
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is  in  accordance  with  Benda's  liypothesis  that  the  spermatocytea 
have  no  genetic  relation  with  Sertoli's  coiumuB,  an  hypothesis  which 
is  not  yet  established  firmly — compare  Chapter  III, 

B.  Female.  — The  ovary  becomes  histolc^cally  recognizable 
about  the  same  time  as  the  testis,  i.e.  six  weeks;  it  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  testis  in  the  three  months'  human  embryo  by 
ita  external  form.  In  consequence  of  the  abortion  of  the  Wolffian 
bodj-  and  of  its  own  growth  the  ovary  is  alreadj-  the  principal  organ 
of  the  urogenital  fold  at  three  months  4.s  the  greater  part  of  the 
fold  has  thinned  out  to  constitute  the  broad  ligament  the  relations 
found  in  the  adult  are  established  at  the  age  under  consideration. 

Histogenesis  of  the  Oiary  — According  to  Nagel  the  ovary  may 
be  difitinguished  from  the  testis  in  human  embrjos  of  only  13-13 
mm.  by  the  greater  abundance  of  the  de^el  pea  and  developing 
"ureier.     In  an  embryo  of 

12mm.  Nagel,89.8,  305,  <F   i*^    "iiim 

describes    the    ovarj-  as  ""     -^^s 

consisting  of  the  prolifer- 
ated   germinal    epitheli- 
um; the  proliferated  cells 
areof  two  kinds,  the  more        , 
numerous    are    smaller,        ^  O 
and    have    more  darkly  ^ 

stained  nuclei;  the  less  Uc  '^ 
numerous  are  the  young 
ureier  with  lighter 
stained  granular  nuclei. 
In  an  embryo  of  20  mm. 
the  ovary  projects  a  little 
from  the  surface  of  the 
urogenital  ridge,  and  is 
fiUetl  with  the  cells  from 
the  epithelium,  the  two 
kinds  being  present,  and,  f  □  sen 
as  before,  with  numerous  ^^i^  %ir''  in 
transitional  stajjes  be- 
tween them;  the  ureier  measure  10-lC/i  with  a  nucleus  of  8it  diame- 
ter—the (^mailer  cells  S/i  with  a  nucleus  of  5;i ;  in  the  centre,  spindle- 
shaped  connective-tissue  cells  are  appearing.  In  an  embryo  of  30 
mm.  the  ovarj"  projects  still  more  from  the  Wolffian  body ;  tiie  ureier 
are  lai^r,  Ki,'*,  and  the  connective  tissue  or  stroma  is  more  devel- 
(jpe<l  and  has  capillaries.  Nagel  ha.s  studied  also  embryos  between 
:i  and  7  cm.  in  length,  hut  we  uiay  pass  at  once  to  the  latter.  In 
embryos  of  7  cm.  the  ovary  is  triangular  in  section,  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  corresponding  to  the  attachment  to  the  Wolffian  body  or 
future  broad  ligiiment.  The  connective  tissue  now  forms  partitions, 
which  divide  the  remaining  cells  into  groups,  Fig.  2(18,  but  the  par- 
titions fade  out  toward  the  surface,  which  is  covered  by  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  which  has  begun  to  assume  the  character  of  an  epi- 
thelium entirely  distinct  from  the  underlying  cells.  In  an  embrj'o 
of  II  cm.  the  covering  epithelium  of  the  ovarj"  has  become  more 
sharply  boimded  and  the  development  of  the  stroma  has  extended 
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quite  to  the  surface,  dividing  the  proliferated  cells  into  rounded 
groups  of  small  colls  and  ureier,  which  are  at  this  stage  very  nu- 
merous, and  indeed  outnumber  the  small  cells  in  the  balls.  These 
balls  are  a  highly  characteristic  feature  of  the  yoimg  mammalian 
ovary,  but  their  arrangement  and  connections  witli  one  another  have 
been  as  yet  only  very  imperfectly  studied;  nevertheless  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  they  are  not  separate  masses,  but,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  sections  of  contorted  fuid  anastomosing  cords.  If  this 
view  is  correct  then  there  is  an  evident  resemblance  between  the 
testis  and  ovary,  there  lx>ing  in  both  cords  derived  from  the  ger- 
minal epithelium,  containing  ureier  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  vascular  connective  tissue.  The  ovary  diffei's  from  the  testis  in 
having  larger  cords  and  a  much  larger  absolute  and  proportionate 
number  of  nnni»r.  That  we  have  to  do  with  sexual  cords  is  evident 
in  later  stages,  where  the  cords  are  very  distinct  and  are  found  still 
connected  with  the  covering  mesothelium  (WiilAcyev'H  Keiniepithel) ; 
in  their  later  stage,  the  ovarian  sexual  cords  are  known  as  Pfliiger's 
cords  (Ptluger'schen  Schlauche),  bt»ing  named  after  their  discov- 
erer, and  they  differ  considerably  from  their  earlier  stage  in  that 
they  include  a  large  numter  of  small  or  follicular  cells,  which  com- 
pletely surround  the  ureier  and  se})arat<?>  thc^m  from  one  another,  by 
constituting  an  epithelioid  layer  or  follicle  around  each  urei.  The 
transition  from  the  stiige  of  the  balls,  as  we  may  call  it,  to  the  stage 
of  Pliiiger's  cords  has  not  \kh}i\  clearly  ascei-tained,  because  the 
origin  of  the  small  or  follicular  cells  is  still  uncertain  but  I  agreewith 
O.  Hertwig  ("Lehrbucii  d.  Entwickelungsgesch.,"  :5te  Aufl.,  3*^1) 
that  they  are  cells  of  the  original  cords  derived  from  the  mesothelium 
of  the  ovary,  although  Rouget  and  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Kol- 
liker  (**Grundriss,"  423)  have  maintjiineil  that  the  medullary  cords 
grow  around  the  ureier  and  pnxluce  the  follicles;  Kolliker  seems  to 
me  not  to  have  offered  sufficient  evidence  to  render  his  view  prolwible. 
Another  view  is  that  advocated  by  Foulis,  76.1,  who  iK^lieves  that 
the  ureier  bi^comes  entirely  free  and  that  the  follicles  are  d(^veloj)ed 
trom  the  stroma  cells — a  conception  which  cannot  be  maintaineil.  If 
we  assume,  as  we  apparently  must,  that  the  follicular  cells  arise  from 
the  sexual  cords,  tiie  question  would  still  remain,  whether  they  are 
derived  from  some  of  the  original  small  cells  or  from  the  ureier; 
that  the  latter  derivation  is  the  actual  one  is  to  my  mind  probable, 
because  there  api>ears  to  Ix*  a  stage  in  the  developmc^nt  of  the  sexual 
cords  of  th(»  mammalian  ovaiy  in  which  all  the  cells  are  converted 
into  ureier;  but  luitil  further  investigations  shall  have  decided  it, 
the  (juestion  of  the  origin  of  the  follicular  cells  must  ]>e  considered 
an  o|K»n  one.  Mihalkovics,  85.1,  441),  discusses  carefully  the  origin 
of  these  cells,  but  owing  io  the  distinction  he  <lraws  lx»tween  the 
sexual  (»ords  and  the  proliferation  of  the  germinal  (Epithelium  to  form 
the  ureier,  it  is  im|H>ssible  to  follow  his  own  nccount :  Mihalkovics 
also  gives  an  admirable  review,  pj).  4"^:i-4"3S,  of  the  liti^ature  upon 
the  development  of  the  ovary. 

Qubernaculiun,  Processus  Vaginalis,  and  Descent  of 
the  Testis. — The  descent  of  the  testis  Ix'gins  very  early,  the  change 
in  position  l)eing  evid(»nt  by  the  tenth  we(*k,  but  the  j)assage  into 
the  scrotum  does   not  lx»gin  until  the  seventh  month.     Thi»  testis 
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makes  three  movements:  1,  backward  to  near  the  inguinal  ring;  2, 
forward  a  short  distance,  during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
muscular  gubernaculum ;  3,  downward  into  the  processus  vaginalis. 
The  processus  does  not  extend  completely  into  the  scrotum  during 
foetal  life,  hence  the  foetal  scrotum  has  no  cavity  and  never  contains 
the  testis,  but  on  the  contrary  is  fiUed  by  a  very  vascular  connective 
tissue  like  the  labia  of  the  female.  At  birth  the  processus  lies 
partially  in  the  scrotum. 

The  cause  of  the  descent  of  the  testis  has  been  much  discussed 
and  many  fanciful  explanations  have  been  propounded.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  movements  are  in  any  wise  diflFerent 
from  the  numerous  other  movements  of  organs  and  changes  of  form 
occurring  during  the  course  of  development.  These  changes  are  all 
due  to  inequalities  of  growth  in  the  tissues,  but  the  causes  of  these 
inequalities  are  not  yet  ascertained.  A  long-prevalent  tendency  has 
tainted  the  study  of  the  generative  organs  with  mysticism,  and  it 
inust  be  attributed  to  this  tendency  that  so  many  far-fetched  expla- 
nations of  the  descensus  testiculorum  have  been  published.  The 
changes  in  the  gubernaculum  are  probably  the  immediate  causes  of 
a  part  of  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  testis ;  the  growth  of  the 
gubernaculum  accounts  for  the  forward  movement,  and  its  atrophy 
for  the  passage  along  the  wall  of  the  processus  vaginalis ;  it  must  be 
added  here  that  the  testis  also  accompanies  the  downgrowth  of  the 
processus,  and  is  not  dragged  down  merely  by  the  shortening  of  the 
gubernaculum.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  muscles  of  the 
gubernaculum  effect  the  descent  by  their  contraction,  but  this  view 
lacks  foundation. 

The  descensus  has  been  carefully  studied  in  the  human  embryo  by 
Bramann,  84.1.  The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows:  The 
urogenital  fold  is  a  long  structure  reaching  to  the  posterior  or  caudal 
end  of  the  abdomen.  The  greater  part  forms  the  Wolffian  body,  and 
when  this  atrophies  the  fold  is  much  reduced ;  toward  the  head  end 
it  contains  the  testis  and  the  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  body  (epididy- 
mis) ,  the  portion  of  the  fold  dorsal  of  these  acting  as  a  suspensory 
membrane  to  which  the  name  of  niesorchium  has  been  given,  and 
which  is  comparable  to  the  mesentery ;  it  is  quite  thick,  but  finally 
disappears.  The  part  of  the  urogenital  fold  tailward  of  the  testis 
contains  the  Wolffian  duct  (vas  deferens)  and  runs  to  the  point  of 
the  abdomen,  where  the  inguinal  ring  is  developed.  A  portion  of 
this  region  of  the  fold  is  converted  into  the  gubernaculum  Hunteri,  by 
an  ingrowth  of  muscular  fibres  from  the  obliquus  intemus  and  obi. 
transversus.  The  mesorchium,  together  with  the  posterior  part  of 
the  fold,  including  the  gubernaculum,  is  the  homologue  in  the  male 
of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  female.  To  complete  the  statement  of 
the  homologies,  it  may  be  added  that  the  gubernaculum  becomes  the 
cremaster,  and  is  said  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus  in  the  other  sex ;  the  latter  identification  needs  confirma- 
tion. 

The  first  change  which  occurs  is  the  nearly  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  long  piece  of  the  urogenital  fold,  which  lies  tailward  of 
the  testis.     Accordingly  we  find  the  male  gland  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month  has  moved  into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
33 
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inguinal  ring,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  the  short  remnant  of 
the  fold,  Fig.  269,  A.  The  vaa  deferens  has  a  nearly  horizontal 
transverse  course.  The  second  change  is  the  conversion  of  this  hind 
remnant  of  the  urogenital  fold  into  the  gubemaculum,  a  process 
which  begins  with  the  fourth  and  enda  with  the  sixtli  month,  it 
requiring  about  two  months  for  the  gubemaculum  to  attain  its  maxi- 
mum size.  To  form  the  structure  in  question,  the  fold  behind  the 
testis  enlarges  both  longitudinally  and  transversely  until  it  measures 
8-iJ  mm.  by  ;i-I  ram. ;  the  testis  moves  forward  meanwhile  a  corre- 
sponding distance.     At  first  the  gubemaculum  consists  only  of  the 
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peritoneum  and  the  iticlosod  connective  tissue,  but  soon  muscular 
fibres  appear  in  its  caudal  portion ;  thcso  fibres  can  be  traced  to  a 
connertion  with  the  obli<mu8  intemus  and  obliciuus  transversus; 
tliey  form  a  sheath  or  mantle  underneath  the  peritoneum  and  around 
a  central  core  of  eonneutive  tissue;  at  first  they  do  not  reiich  to  the 
testis,  hut  stop  at  that  point  where  the  gubemaculum  is  crossed  by 
the  vaa  deferens.  They  appear  to  extend  farther  forward  later. 
The  fihrcs  are  not  iiamllel,  but  quite  irregidar  in  their  courses.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  muscle  a  buudlo  of  connective  fibres  extends 
beyond  the  gulwrnaculum  into  the  side  of  the  processus  (see  below). 
The  gnl)ernaculum  is  now  completely  differentiated.  This  stage  of 
the  organ  is  iiermanent  in  some  rodents  and  othi.'r  mammaLs,  low  in 
the  si'ries,  and  must  bo  ('onsidered  of  great  phjdogenetic  significance. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  tlrnt  its  muscular  fibres  are  striped, 
and  to  its  shajw  shown  in  the  figiin?,  I)ecau«e  Ixith  points  accentuate 
the  n-wmblancc  tn  the  rodent  cremastor.  While  the  gubernaeulum 
is  being  formed  there  appears  at  its  caudal  end  a  little  ]X)uch  made 
by  an  evagination  of  the  iX'ritoiuHtm  at  the  inguinal  ring.  This  is 
the  anlage  of  the  processus  rat/initHs;  it  lit^*  latoridly  and  ventrally 
of  the  end  of  the  guhtrmaculum ;  it  enlarges  veri'  slowh'  up  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month,  but  after  that  more  rapidly.  The  third 
change  is  the  true  descent  of  the  testis ;  the  evagination  of  the  pro- 
cessus inclutlea  not  only  a  considerable  |>crit»ncal  surface,  but  also 
the  gubemaculum,  and  later  the  testis ;  in  other  wtinls  the  urogen- 
ital fold  extends  dt>wn  the  processus  and  forms,  indetnl,  the  dorso- 
medial  wall  of  the  sac;  as  the  sac  grt)Ws  do\vn,  tlie  fold  {gubemacu- 
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lum  and  testis)  grows  with  it,  Fig.  360,  B.  In  a  tranaverse  section 
the  lumen  of  the  processus  vaginalis  appears  somewhat  crescent-like, 
the  concave  wall  corresponding  to  the  protuberance  of  the  urogenital 
foki,  the  convex  wall  to  the  peritoneal  covering.  The  mesorchium 
disappears  during  the  descent  into  the  processus.  Early  in  the  sev- 
enth month,  the  testis  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  Fig.  269, 
B,  and  shortly  after  lies  wholly  in  the  interior  ttiereof.  But  the 
testis  descends  t«  the  bottom  of  the  processus;  this  translation  is 
accomplished  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  first  by  a 
shortening  of  the  g^bemaculum,  second  by  a  slipping  down  of  the 
testis  over  the  muscles;  the  portion  of  the  gubemaculum  between 
the  testis  and  the  base  o£  the  processuB  is  reduced  to  an  inconspicuous 
band  of  connective  tissue.  The  muscle  now  lies  between  the  testis 
iind  the  base  of  the  penis  and  is  developed  in  that  position  into  the 
creinaster.  At  last  the  processus  enters  the  scrotum,  and  an  entirely 
new  relation  of  parts  is  established;  the  transportation  of  the  testis 
into  the  scrotum  represents  a  very  advanced  stage,  since  it  takes 
place  only  in  the  higher  mammals,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to 
occur  very  late  in  the  development  of  man. 

The  Bx'Oad  Ligament. — The  broad  ligament  of  human  anat- 
omy is  the  persistent  urogenital  fold,  reduced  to  a  relatively  thin 
suspensory  membrane   for  the  ovary 
and    uterus  by  the   abortion   of  the         ^^\_ 
Wolffian  tubules.     The   fundamental  '^^^"" 

relations  here  involved  may  be  readiU  ^ "" 

understood  from  Fig.  27(J,  which  rep  '^  ^  A 

resents  a  section  through  the  urogen  -' 

ital  fold  of  a  human  embrj'o  of  the         i 
third  month;   the  fold    is  suspended  '  ' 

from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen  ,     

the   Wolffian    body    is    considerably 

alMirted  and  divided   into  two  parts,     ^^^  ^^^  -cru»a  section  or  the  o»ary 

one  of  which,  near  the  base  of  the  fold,    ami  WolrnsnBody  of  a  Human  Embryo 

is  the  nnlago  of  the  parovarium.  Par,  p,,,'!'t,Bul*oron"*''^./)^Mu«S^"u!!l"'SJ 
the  other,  near  Muller's  duct,  J/t/,  ^f^X'^"  *■"*■  '^''  °"^^-  ^'*"^  '^'■ 
is  the  aulage  of  the  ejKxiphoron,  Epo. 

The  ovar*',  Ov,  projects  from  what  was  originally  the  medial  side  of 
the  Wolffian  bo<lj',  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  thin  mesovarium. 
As  in  the  adult  the  broad  ligament  contains  the  parovarium  and 
e|)iM>phoron,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  really  the  Wolffian  body,  con- 
verteil  into  a  suspensory  membrane,  most  of  the  Wolffian  tubules 
Ix-ingalmrtcd. 

The  development  of  the  broad  ligament  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
of  jKisitiun,  first  of  the  whole  genital  fold,  second  of  that  part  of  the 
fold  which  forms  the  ligament.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
two  folds  unite  in  part  to  form  the  genit;il  cord,  out  of  which  the 
uteni.s  and  vagina  are  developed;  the  remainder  of  each  urogenital 
ridge  is  transformed  in  the  female  into  the  broad  ligament  and  ovary. 
As  the  ftetiis  grows,  the  urogenital  ridge  fails  to  grow  proportion- 
ately, and  after  the  second  month  becomes  m<tre  and  more  restricted 
ti)  the  caudal  or  pelvic  end  of  the  abdomen.  Its  relative  position  is 
no  rapidly  shifted  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  month  it  already  occu- 
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pies  its  permanent  situation.  While  this  modification  is  beinp^ 
established  the  WolflSan  body  in  large  part  aborts,  and  the  portion  of 
the  fold  in  front  of  the  genital  cords  comes  to  occupy  an  oblique  and 
finally  a  nearly  transverse  position,  which  is  permanently  retained, 
so  that  the  broad  ligament  is  always  obliquely  transverse.  At  three 
months  the  ovary  is  as  long  (3  mm.)  as  the  Fallopian  tube,  and 
stretches  in  an  obliquely  transverse  direction  from  the  upper  or 
cephalic  end  of  the  genital  cord  (future  uterus)  to  the  Mullerian 
fimnel  or  fimbriate  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  By  the  fourth 
month  the  transverse  position  is  more  marked,  and  since  the  ovary  is 
originally  on  the  medial  side  of  the  urogenital  ridge,  it  remains  on 
that  side,  and  accordingly  is  situated  on  what  is  known  in  human 
anatomy  as  the  dorsal  side  of  the  ligament. 

The  development  of  the  round  ligament  and  of  the  ligament  of  the 
ovary  have  been  but  little  studied  by  modem  methods ;  Mihalkovics, 
86.1,  418,  and  G.  Wieger,  86.1,  have  shown  that  they  are  parts  of 
the  same  cord  of  tissues,  and  that  by  the  assumption  by  the  ovary 
of  its  transverse  position  this  cord  of  tissue  is  subdivided  into  the 
two  ligaments  by  becoming  bent  at  the  summit  of  the  uterus.  The 
primitive  ligament  is  usually  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the 
gubemaculum  of  the  male. 

Epididymis  and  Epoophoron. — It  is  desirable  to  treat  this 
organ,  which  is  known  under  diflFerent  names  in  the  two  sexes,  as  a 
single  organ,  not,  as  is  often  done,  as  a  distinct  organ  in  each  sex. 
In  both  sexes  there  is  a  small  nimiber  of  permanently  preserved  and 
considerably  modified  Wolfiian  tubules  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
urogenital  ridge,  which  remain  permanently  connecteil  with  the  ceph- 
alic or  upper  end  of  Wolffian  duct.  The  organ  thus  formed  l)econies 
in  both  sexes  ver^'  closely  associated  with,  indeed  we  might  better 
say  incorporated  in,  the  sexual  gland.  In  the  female  the  organ 
is  rudimentary  and  has  been  variously  named ;  as  it  was  first  accu- 
rately described  by  Rosenmuller,  02.1,  it  has  been  widely  known 
as  the  '^  organ  of  Rosenmuller ;"  Kobelt,  who  demonstrated,  47.1, 
that  it  was  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  kidney,  introduced  the  term 
"parovarium."  Waldeyer  has  proposed,  70.1,  142,  "epoophoron" 
to  be  comparable  with  the  epididymis,  with  which  he  recognized 
the  parovariiun  to  be  homologous.  In  the  male  the  organ  has  great 
functional  importance,  for  its  tubules  serve  to  convey  the  s])erma- 
tozoa  from  the  seminiferous  tubules  to  the  Wolffian  duct,  and 
accordingly  it  is  in  the  male  that  the  full  development  of  the  organ 
is  attained. 

A.  Epididymis. — In  the  male  human  embryo  of  the  third  month 
there  are  found  from  ten  to  twenty  tubules  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  Wolffian  bodv,  which  have  become  connected  with  sexual  cords 
or  future  seminiferous  tubules  of  the  testis,  and  have  retained  also 
their  connection  with  the  Wolffian  duct.  These  tubules  constitute 
the  epididymis,  and  the  portion  of  the  Wolffian  duct  which  follows 
immediately  below  them,  by  becoming  very  much  convoluted  gives 
rise  to  the  so-called  head  of  the  epididymis.  At  three  months  (Kol- 
liker,  "Grundriss,"  2te  Aufl.,  420)  traces  of  glomeruli  can  be  still 
found  in  the  primitive  kidney,  and  the  epithelial  tubules  anastomose 
with  one  another  in  the  region  between  the  Wolffian  body  proper 
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and  the  testis  proper.  These  anastomoses  constitute  the  rete  Halleri^ 
while  the  Wolffian  tubules  become  the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  adult. 
According  to  Kolliker,  Z.c,  the  vasa  become  convoluted  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  month,  and  thereby  develop  the  so-called  coni 
vasculosi. 

The  early  development  of  the  epididymis  is  known  chiefly  through 
Braun's  observations,  77.4,  149,  on  reptile  embryos.  Solid  out- 
growths appear  early  from  the  walls  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of 
the  Wolffian  body,  and  these  penetrate  toward  the  testis  as  cords, 
which  Hubsequently  acquire  a  lumen.  The  primitive  connection  is 
between  the  tubules  of  the  testis  and  the  mesonephric  glomeruli — 
a  disposition  which  is  permanent  in  some  of  the  amphibia  (see  J.  W. 
Spengel),  but  in  all  amniota  the  glomeruli  disappear.  C.  K.  Hof- 
mann  (Bronn's  "  Thierreich,"  VI.,  III.  Abth.,  p.  2002)  asserts,  in  op- 
position to  Braun,  that  the  glomeruli  persist  in  Lacerta  agilis  at 
least  one  year  after  hatching.  In  mammals,  Mihalkovics,  85. 1, 4?2, 
found  the  outgrowths  from  the  glomeruli  in  cat,  dog,  and  rabbit  em- 
bryos of  5-6  cm.,  but  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  disappear  early 
during  embryonic  life. 

B.  Epoophoron  (or  organ  of  Rosenmilller,) — Beyond  tracing 
out  the  general  history  far  enough  to  establish  the  homology  with 
the  epididymis  fVValdeyer,  70.1,  142),  little  has  been  done  to  eluci- 
date the  development  of  the  organ  in  the  embryo.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  the  medullary  cords  of  the  ovarj^  are  pre- 
sumably parts  of  the  epoophoron.  The  epoophoron  is  formed  from 
Serhaps  ten  to  fifteen  Wolffian  tubules,  and  the  outgrowths  from  the 
lalpighian  corpuscles  remain,  in  part  at  least,  solid  cellular  cords ; 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  organ  disappear  very  early  in  the 
human  embryo  (?  third  month).  F.  Toumeux,  88.3,  has  described 
the  epoophoron  in  various  mammals  and  in  the  human  species  at 
birth  and  in  the  adult,  and  has  shown  that  its  structure  entirely  con- 
firms its  homology  with  the  epididymis. 

Paradidym^is  and  Paroophoron.— By  these  names  is  desig- 
nated, in  males  and  females  respectively,  the  organ  constituted  by 
the  persistent  tubules  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body. 
The  organ  was  first  described  in  the  male  by  Giraldes,  61.1,  under 
the  name  of  the  '*  corps  innomine,"  and  was  first  described  in  the 
female  by  Waldeyer,  70. 1,  142.  The  persistent  rudimentary^  meso- 
nephros  of  the  human  embryo  has  a  yellowish  color;  the  tubules  are 
wide,  their  cells  pale  with  indistinct  nuclei,  and  have  not  only  no 
connection  with  the  sexual  gland,  but  have  lost  their  original  con- 
nection with  the  Wolffian  duct.  The  position  of  the  organ  in  the 
male  and  female  human  embrvo  of  about  three  months  has  been 
figured  by  Waldeyer.  The  interesting  post-foetal  changes  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  excellent  piiper  by  Czemy,  89. 1. 

Genital  Cord. — That  the  posterior  (lower  or  caudal)  ends  of  the 
tvvo  urogenital  ridges  unite  into  a  single  median  mass,  the  genital 
cord,  has  l)een  pointed  out  above,  p.  401.  The  genital  cord  is  a 
structure  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  placental  mammalia,  being 
found  only  in  them  and  in  certain  marsupials.  It  does  not  occur  in 
monotromes  or  Sauropsida.  The  genital  cord  and  its  significance 
were  first  recognized  by  Thiersch,  52.1.     The  fullest  history  of  the 
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cord  yet  published  is  that  given  by  Mibalkovics,  86.1,  324-347, 
upon  which  this  section  is  based. 

The  pelvic  portions  of  the  two  urogenital  ridges  unite  so  as  to 
form  a  transverse  partition  (rabbit  embryo  of  about  14  mm.,  pig 
embrj'o  of  about  30  mm.).  This  partition  ia  the  genital  cord  {Gent- 
talstrang)  of  Thiersch.  It  stretches  across  between  the  rectum, 
which  is  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  the  allantois  on  the  ventral  side, 
compare  Fig.  271;  it  ia  thick  and  the  mesenchyma  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed  is  a  dense  tissue.  At  the  time  the  two  ridges 
unite,  their  pelvic  ends  contain  only  the  Wolflian  ducts,  hence  the 
Miillerian  ducts,  as  they  develop,  grow  into  the  already  formed  gen- 
ital cord,  and  in  the  female  (human  embryo  of  3  cm.)  begin  to  unite 
almost  immediately  after  they  appear  in  the  cord.  The  formation 
and  position  of  the  partition  is  well  illustrated  by  Mihalkovics, 
86.1,  Figs.  114  and  115.  After  the  genital  cord  is  once  formed,  it 
is  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  pelvis,  and  as  the  ccelom  extends 
farther  into  the  pelvis  on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 


cord,  we  obtain  in  sections  the  picture  reproducd  in  Fig.  271,  which 
shows  the  typical  relations  of  the  genital  cord  in  the  indifferent 
stage;  the  cord  consists  chiefly  of  a  very  dense  mesenchj-ma,  and  is 

Suite  sharply  bounded,  except  against  the  allantois,  and  it  contains 
iree  longitudinal  epithelial  tubes,  of  which  the  nieilian  rejtresents  the 
united  Miillerian  ducts,  the  two  lateral  thi>  Wolffiau  ducts,  fi'.d. 

Wolffian  Duct.  — The  cephalic  end  of  the  duct  remains,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  connection  with  the  anterior  Wolffian  tubules  as  the  duct  of 
the  epididymis  of  the  male,  of  the  eixxiphoron  of  the  female.  In  the 
male  it  also  forms  the  adult  spermiduct  and  the  vesiculra  seminales, 
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in  the  female  the  rudimentary  duet  of  Gartner.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  in  both  sexes  the  Wolflfian  duct  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  the  utero- vaginal  canal  (fused  Mullerian  ducts)  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mihalkovics,  85.1,  and  Toumeux,  87. 2,  upon  the 
male,  and  of  Van  Ackeren,  89. 1,  upon  the  female. 

A.  Spermiduct  of  the  Male. — Since  the  demonstration,  by 
Johannes  Miiller,  that  the  Wolffian  duct  becomes  the  spermiduct, 
little  has  been  done  upon  the  history  of  the  male  canal.  Thiersch  in 
1852  drew  attention  to  the  imion  of  the  caudal  parts  of  the  urogenital 
fold  as  the  genital  cord,  see  above.  This  cord  exists  temporarily  in 
the  embryo  of  man,  and  while  it  lasts  the  two  spermiducts  run 
through  it,  together  with  the  two  Mullerian  ducts,  which  partially 
abort  later.  This  stage  is  described  and  figured  by  Kolliker  ("  Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte,"  1879,  p.  985  and  Fig.  598).  Later  the  geni- 
tal cord  divides,  and  its  dense  tissue  forms  a  thick  wall  around  each 
epithelial  Wolffian  duct. 

The  vesicula  seminalis  arises  as  a  lateral  evagination  of  the 
Wolffian  duct.  At  five  months  the  evagination  is  a  simple  sac  about 
1  mm.  long,  and  is  situated  entirely  within  the  genital  cord.  The 
evagination  passes  at  first  out  horizontally,  and  then  bends  upward 
(Mihalkovics,  85.1,  379). 

B.  Gartner's  Canals  op  the  Female,  so  named  after  their 
discoverer,  are  epithelial  tubes  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  uterus,  and  even  of  the  vagina,  one  on  each  side.  Their 
significance  is  said  to  have  been  first  recognized  by  Jacobson  in  1830 
nnd  to  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Kobelt  in  1847.  It  is 
known  that  the  Wolffian  ducts  always  run  through  the  genital 
cord,  Fig.  271,  and  can  be  usually  seen  in  cross  sections  of  the 
uterine  ]X)rti()n  of  the  genital  cord  of  the  female  human  embryo  of 
four  to  five  months,  and  occiisionally  in  older  specimens,  and  even 
in  the  adult.  On  the  disappearance  of  the  Wolffian  duct  see  Van 
Ackeren,  89.1,  34.  In  the  foetus  the  Wolffian  ducts  open  into  the 
vagina  during  the  fourth  month;  their  ends  dilate,  and  the  dilated 
cavities  fuse  with  the  lumen  of  the  vagina. 

Miillerian  Duct. — The  history  of  this  duct  is  the  reverse  of  that 
of  the  Wolffian  duct,  since  it  becomes  rudimentary  in  the  male,  and 
the  functional  sexual  duct  in  the  female. 

A.  Male. — Hydatid  of  Morgagni  and  Uterus  Masculinus. 
— In  the  male  the  middle  part  of  the  Mullerian  duct  usually  aborts, 
leaving  the  upper  part  with  its  open  funnel  close  to  the  testis  and 
the  lower  part  within  the  genital  cord.  The  upper  part  gives  rise 
to  the  hydatid  of  Morgaqiii  as  maintained  by  Kobelt,  47.1, 
and  later  by  Waldeyer,  70.1,  127.  This  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  hydatid  has  by  no  means  been  put  beyond  question  by  strict 
obsc^rvations — but  we  need  no  additional  evidence  to  set  aside  the 
notion  of  Fleischl  and  Krause  that  the  hydatid  is  the  homologue  of 
the  ovary  ( !) .  The  lower  part  of  the  Mullerian  duct  is  contained 
within  the  genital  cord,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  to  form  a 
single  median  canal  between  the  two  Wolffian  ducts — compare  K31- 
likor,  '*  Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  1871),  Fig.  598,  m.  This  ( 
corresponds  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the 
It  varies  greatly  in  its  degree  of  development  in  iudividi 
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usually  persists  iu  the  adult  as  a  small  sac,  known  as  the  vterus 
masculinus  or  veaicula  prostatica.  According  to  E.  H.  Weber, 
ttie  veaicula,  which  is  rudimentary  in  man,  ia  well  developed  in 
various  mammals.  For  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
and  an  account  of  the  organ  in  the  rabbit,  see  V.  von  Mihalkovics, 
86. 1,  3G4-378.  The  Wolffian  duct  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
the  uterus  masculinus,  as  it  does  to  the  formation  of  the  vagina  iu 
the  female,  see  p.  606. 

B.  Female. — Fallopian  Tube,  Uterus,  and  Vagina. — These 
are  developed  from  the  Mullerian  ducts,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the  epithelial  Millleriiin  ducts  produce  only 
the  epithelial  lining  of  tlie  adult  tubti,  uterus,  and  vaKinn,  and  that 
the  connective  tissue,  which  forma  the  thickest  i)art  of  the  walls  in 
the  adult,  is  developed  from  the  mesenchjina  of  the  urogenital  fold. 
Fallopian  Tube. — The  fullest  account  is  that  given  bv  Mihalko- 
vics, 86.1,  304-306.  The  tube  is  develoi>ed  from  that  part  of  the 
Mullerian  duct  which  runs  along  the  Wolffian  body  and  is  not  includetl 
in  the  genital  cord.  The  epithelium  becomes  much  thinner  except 
in  the  funnel,  where  it  retains  its  cylindrical  character.  Later — 
in  chicks  about  the  eighth  to  tenth  day — the  inesenchyma  l)egiiis  to 
condense  around  the  duct,  thus  initiating  the  development  of  thecon- 

nee t i  ve  -  tissue 

"^   "'  ■..■  .  coats    of    the 

""  ■■  /    *"^j     shortly 

'./      after  the  mcs- 
enchyma  wall 
begins  to  de- 
velop the  Mul- 
lerian funnel  becomes  larger,  and 
its  surface  thrown  into  folds — the 
/  ;"  -     •  atilagea  of  the  fimbria.     As  the 

t'.-',  ..^._,,. .       ■'■       '  Wulffiau     body     atrophies     and 

l^i'' '"  changes  into  the  transverse  broad 

F«,.  ««.-sec,...n  of  B™.i  i.i«-™.n,  of  a  "gament.  the  Fallopian  tube  ap- 
Tnwiti  Human  Embi^o  of  four  MonthiL  pears  morc  and  more  at  the  edge 
i^IS'Q'iSbri-tr;  2^d  wolnta."d™t;''l^*^''  of  the  urogenital  fold,  and  changes 
its  primitive  longitudinal  course 
to  a  transverse  one — the  primitive  course  Ix^ing  retained  until  the  end 
of  the  tltird  month.  After  the  third  month  the  tnbo  elongates  fcister 
than  the  broiid  ligament  and  con8e<iuently  assumes  a  sinuous  course. 
By  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  the  definite  transverse  ixwition  is 
attainetl.  By  the  fourth  month,  Fig.  at  3,  the  folds  at  the  ovarial  end 
of  the  tul>e,  F.  T,  are  well  developed,  but  the  thick  dense  niesencliy- 
mal  coat  is  not  yet  divided  into  mu-^cular  and  lulventitial  layers;  at 
this  time  the  small  Wolffian  duct,  M'.il,  still  i)ersists,  though  later 
it  usually  disappears. 

Uterus  and  Vagina. — As  stated  al>ove,  p.  50?,  the  genital  coni 
contains  four  ducts,  compare  Fig.  ■^TI :  the  two  laterally  placed 
Wolffian  ducts,  and  the  two  Mullerian  ducts,  which  lie  nearer  the 
meilian  line  and  more  dorsally.  In  man  the  genital  ciird  is  the  an- 
lage  of  lx)th  the  uterus  and  the  vagina;  within  the  <'i)rd  tlie  two 
Miillerian  ducts  unite  in  the  meiliau  line,  forming  a  single  caual; 
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the  cephalad  portion  of  this  canal  becomes  dilated  into  the  uter- 
ine cavity,  and  its  epithelium  becomes  the  lining  of  the  uterus; 
the  caudad  portion  develops  into  the  vagina;  the  mesodermic  tissue 
of  the  cord  is  converted  into  the  muscular  and  connective  tissue 
layers  of  the  adult  passages;  finally  the  WolflBan  ducts  atrophy, 
ususally  completely,  but  they  sometimes  persist  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  as  rudiments,  known  as  Gartner's  canals,  which  lie  on  one  or 
both  sides  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  is 
based  upon  numerous  investigations.  The  fusion  of  the  Miillerian 
ducts  was  known  to  Johannes  Miiller,  30.1,  in  1830,  but  he  failed 
to  ascertain  that  the  fusion  protluced  not  only  the  uterus,  but  also 
the  vagina ;  the  latter  was  regarded  for  some  time  as  a  derivative  of 
the  urogenital  sinus.  This  error  was  corrected  by  Bischoflf  in  his 
manual  of  "Embryology."  Important  advances  were  made  by 
Thiersch,  52. 1,  and  by  Leuckart  in  his  important  article  "  Zeugung," 
in  Wagner's  "  Handworterbuch,"  1853.  We  pass  to  the  modem 
period  of  investigations  based  chiefly  on  the  microscopic  study  of 
sections.  L.  Fiirst  described  in  1867  the  fusion  of  the  Miillerian 
ducts  very  accurately.  H.  Dohrn's  researches  ("  Schriften  Ges.  Nat.- 
wiss.,"  Marburg,  18G9,  No.  3,  also  Bd.  IX.,  1871,  p.  255)  confirmed 
Fiirst 's  observations  and  did  much  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the 
uterus.  Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  very  admirable  monographs 
of  Tourneux  and  Legay,  84.1,  of  Mihalkovics,  86.1,  332  and  347, 
and  W.  Nagel,  91.2,  which  have  been  my  chief  guides  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  following  account,  and  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for 
a  fuller  index  of  the  literature.  Interesting  additional  details  have 
been  recorded  by  Van  Ackeren,  89. 1. 

The  genital  cord  extends  by  the  fourth  month  from  the  insertion 
of  the  Hunterian  or  round  ligaments  to  the  urogenital  sinus.  The 
Miiller 's  ducts  fuse  in  the  median  line  between  these  two  points,  ex- 
cept at  the  upper  end ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ducts  diverge,  after  the 
complete  fusion,  a  little  below  the  roiind  ligaments  and  these  diver- 
gent portions  become  the  horns  of  the  uterus.  The  fusion  commences 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week  about  two-thirds  of  the*  way  down 
from  the  cephalad  end  of  the  cord  to  the  urogenital  sinus,  and  pro- 
gresses from  that  point  both  upward  and  downward,  but  the  upper 
two-thirds  are  united  before  the  lower  extremities.  The  process  is 
completed  according  to  Fiirst  by  the  end  of  the  third  month.  In  the 
pig,  mouse,  and  rabbit,  the  fusion  commences  at  the  same  relative 
point,  but  in  the  sheep  it  begins  higher  up.  The  single  canal  thus 
pro<iuced  is  known  as  the  genital  canals  or  better  as  the  utero- 
vaginal canaL  A  failure  of  the  lower  ends  to  fuse  leaves  two 
openings  (double  or  bi perforate  hymen). 

W.  Nagel,  91.1,  has  pointed  out  that  the  genital  cord  becomes 
bent  very  early  in  the  human  embryo,  so  as  to  divide  the  cord  into 
an  upi^r  or  uterine  limb,  which  is  inclined  ventralward  over  the 
bladder,  and  lower  or  vaginal  4imb,  which  runs  longitudinally  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  rectum.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the 
simple  epithelium  lining  the  cavity  of  the  canal  changes  its  charac- 
ter in  its  lower  third,  becoming  there  a  stratified  pavement  epithe- 
lium, which  passes  over  very  gradually  into  the  cylindrical  epithelium 
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of  the  upper  portion.  The  change  progresses  upward,  and  as  it  ad- 
vances, the  demarcation  between  the  two  kinds  of  epithelium  becomes 
sharper.  By  the  eighth  month  the  passage  is  abrupt  and  occurs  at 
the  middle  of  the  canal.  The  stratified  epithelium  lines  the  vaginal 
limb,  which  occupies  half  the  genital  cord  at  birth.  After  birth  the 
uterine  limb  enlarges  more  rapidly  than  the  vaginal. 

Vagina. — During  the  fourth  month  the  vaginal  limb  expands  lat- 
erally and  becomes  flattened  dorso-ventrally.  Its  two  epithelial 
surfaces  meet  and  grow  together,  closing  the  lumen  of  the  vagina 
and  forming  an  epithelial  lamina,  the  cells  of  which  now  commence 
a  rapid  proliferation  which  thickens  the  vagina  and  forces  down  its 
lower  end,  thus  forming  the  hymen  because  the  ac^tual  diameter  of 
the  vagina,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  sinus,  does  not  share  in 
the  general  dilatation.  The  epithelial  plata  of  the  vagina  has  two 
features  requiring  special  mention:  1.  A  short  distance  above  the 
sinus  it  is  T-shaped  in  transverse  section ;  the  two  side  portions  are 
probably  remnants  of  the  Wolffian  ducts  which  unite  with  the  vagina 
at  this  point.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  observe  that  in 
the  cow  the  persistent  ducts  of  Gartner  (Wolff)  open  into  the  vagina ; 
the  question  arises  whether  this  connection  is  not  general  in  the 
Placentalia.  2.  At  its  upper  end  the  lamina  forms  a  cup-shaped 
outgrowth,  which  embraces  the  lower  end  of  the  uterus.  Every- 
where between  the  two  points  thus  specialized  the  lamina  is  crescen- 
tic  in  section,  the  concavity  facing  the  back.  The  anlages  of  the  rugje 
of  the  vagina  appear  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  as  budding 
ridges  on  the  outside  of  the  lamina.  Finally  the  ix?rmanent  lumen 
of  the  vagina  begins  to  appear  during  the  sixth  month  and  is  formeil 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  central  cells  of  the  lamina.  This  pro- 
cess penetrates  the  cup-shaped  outgrowth  just  descrited,  so  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  uterus  protrudes  into  the  vagina,  in  consequen(*e, 
be  it  remarked,  of  the  vagina  growing  up  around  the  extremity 
of  the  uterus.  The  stratified  epithelium  often  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance inside  the  os  uteri. 

Uterus. — The  cavity  of  the  uterine  limb  is  always  open,  and  its 
epithelium  comjwsed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  diminish  in 
height  from  5(^/ji  (tliird  month)  to  25//  (eighth  month).  A  short 
time  before  birth  the  epithelium  of  the  cervix  develops  into  l)eaker 
cells.  This  transformation  has  ])een  well  described  bv  Moricke, 
82. 1.  The  cells  increase  in  length  and  the  nuclei  move  toward  the 
base  of  the  layer;  the  upper  portion  becomes  clear  and  no  Irmger 
st^iin  with  picrocamiine  owing  to  the  formation  of  mucus.  Thest> 
cells  secrete  the  mucous  plug  which  fills  the  cervix  at  birth.  As  far 
as  ascertaine<l  there  are  no  cili«i  in  the  foetal  uterus.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  arbor  vit^e  of  the  ut<*nis  commences  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  with  the  appearance  of  the  main  stems  (rachis),  which 
extend  from  a  little  above  the  future  os  nearly  to  the  fundus.  Their 
disposition  is  asymmetrical,  the  two  stems  of  the  posterior  wall  lying 
to  the  left,  of  the  anterior  wall  to  the  right ;  hence  the  ciivity  c^f  tlie 
uterus  is  somewhat  S-shaped  in  section.  The  arl)or  vitae  is  merely 
a  set  of  folds  of  the  uterine  mucosa. 

The  mestxlerm  of  the  genital  cord  diff(*rentiates  ver\'  slowly.  The 
first  noticeable  change  is  the  increased  vascularity  of  the  part  next 
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the  epithelium;  this  vascular  layer  becomes  the  mucosa,  and  the 
tissue  outside  it  the  muscularis.  The  latter  does  not  become  distinct 
histologically  pntil  the  close  of  the  fifth  month.  The  muscular  fibres 
are  very  irregularly  disposed;  however,  the  trend  of  the  inner  ones 
is  circular,  of  the  outer  longitudinal. 

The  glands  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  do  not  appear  until  after 
birth,  except  in  the  cervix  uteri,  the  glands  of  which  arise  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  month  (Van  Ackeren,  89.1).  Cadiat,  84.1, 
maintains  that  those  of  the  corpus  uterus  arise  during  foetal  life. 
This  opinion  I  consider  erroneous ;  has  not  Cadiat  mistaken  folds 
of  the  arbor  vitse  for  the  anlages  of  glands? 

The  following  table  indicates  the  growth  of  the  uterus  and  vagina : 


Fcptiis    from   ver- 
tex to  eiiciryx. 

Supposed  Age. 

Caual,  Length. 

1 

'  Vagiua,  Length. 

Vtcrus. 

7.5  cm 

9.0 

5.  mm. 

6.5 
13.0 
21. 
39. 

1           2.2  mm. 

3.5 
!          6.5 
'         10. 
16. 

2. 8  mm. 
3.0 

12.5 

6  5 

16.0 

11. 

20 

13. 

Chilli 

Eight  days. 
Four  months. 
Three  years. 

35. 
50. 
65. 

10. 
30. 
40. 

25. 

Child 

Child 

20. 
25. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  concerning  the  comparative  morphol- 
ogy of  the  uterus.  The  round  or  Hunter's  ligaments  mark  in  all 
mammals  the  division  between  the  Fallopian  and  the  uterine  por- 
tion of  Miiller's  ducts.  In  man  the  whole  of  the  uterine  division  is 
included  in  the  genital  cord  and  participates  in  the  formation  of  the 
single  median  uterus. 

Hymen. — The  hymen  is  said  to  be  the  homologue  of  the  verum 
montanum  of  the  male  urethra.  It  appears  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  month  as  a  transverse  ridge  situated  on  the  ventral  side  of 
the  vestibular  end  of  the  vagina,  and  projecting  into  the  urogenital 
sinus  (vestibulum) .  At  this  time  the  vagina  begins  its  dilatation, 
and  as  it  widens  it  appears  to  force  down  the  hymen,  which  is  thereby 
rendered  more  protuberant.  The  hymen  is  a  thin  non -muscular  fold 
covered  on  one  surface  by  the  epithelium  of  the  sinus,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  epithelium  of  the  vagina,  the  latter  being  much  thicker 
than  the  former.  The  hymen  grows  rapidly  after  its  first  appear- 
ance. When,  as  may  happen  by  an  arrest  of  development,  the 
lower  ends  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  do  not  fuse,  the  hymen  presents 
two  orifices  leading  into  a  single  vagina  (H.  Dohm,  75.1;  Tour- 
neux  and  Legay,  84.1,  345).  The  development  of  the  hymen  has 
been  studied  by  H.  Dohrn,  75.1,  78.1,  Tourneux  et  Legay,  84.1, 
Mihalkovics,  86.1,  340,  and  Van  Ackeren,  89.1,  30. 

Development  of  the  Kidney.* — The  true  or  permanent  ma- 
niote  kidney  has  no  homologue,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  amniota, 
the  so-called  kidneys  of  the  latter  teing  Wolffian  iKxlies  (inesonephri). 
We  are  entirely  unable  at  present  to  trace  the  probable  evolution  of 
the  kidney,  for  the  view  advanc*ed  by  Semper,  75.2,  that  it  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  hind  end  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  negatived  by  the 

•  For  further  detaihi  see  Ove  Hauiburger,  90. 1. 
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embryonic  development  of  the  kidney.  Nor  do  we  pOBsess  any  light 
as  to  the  factors  by  which  the  development  of  the  kidneyB  is  initiated 
in  embryos.  In  short,  we  are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
bare  narration  of  the  actual  development,  as  known  at  present. 

The  Renal.  ANLAtiE. — The  renal  anlage  consists  of  three  i>arts, 
the  epithelial  evagination  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  the  condensed  mesen- 
chyma,  and  Braun'a  cords,  which  appear  in  tlie  order  named. 

The  epithelial  evagination  appears  on  the  dorsal  tiide  of  tlio 
Wolffian  duct  near  the  opening  of  the  duct  into  the  intestin;d  canal 
(cloaca) .  The  evagination  appears  in  the  chick  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day,  in  crocodiles  of  13  mm.,  in  Lacerta  agilis  about  eight  days  after 
the  eggs  are  laid,  in  the  rabljit  the  eleventh  day,  iu  slwp  embryos 
of  8  mm.,  in  human  embryos  of  5  mm.  The  evagination  rapidly 
changes  in  character :  first,  bv  elongating  forward  and  by  the  en- 
largement of  its  cephalic  end.  Fig.  444,  iV;  seroiul,  by  acquiring  (in 
the  chick  by  the  uixth  day)  a  direct  opening  into  the  m-ogenital 
sinus  or  hind  end  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  enlarged  blind  entl  is 
the  anlage  of  the  epithelial  portions  of  the  kidn?y,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  lining  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  renal  tubules ;  the  remainder  of 
the  evagination  becomes  a  long  nan-ow  tube,  which  iiwiy  be  at  tmce 
designated  as  the  ureter,  although  it  corresponds,  of  course,  only  to 
the  epithelial  lining  of  the  a«lult  ureter.  The  way  in  which  the 
evagination  grows  is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  444,  B,I>,C. 

The  blind  end  of  the  renal  evagination  grows  forwan!  on  the  dor- 
sad side  of  the  Woltfiiui  l>ody  and 
continues  this  growth  while  it  is 
developing  into  the  kidney,  so  that 
the  more  advanowl  the  kidaey  in 
its  differentiation,  the  more  of  the 
Wolffian  body  is  covered  dorsally 
by  it.  The  niosenchyma  around 
the  blind  end  very  soon  bcKTomes 
condenseil,  but  the  condeiiMition, 
at  least  in  croc-odiles,  iwcnrs  chiefly 
on  the  medial  side  of  the-  renal 
tube.  Tlie  relations  just  deacrilx^l 
are  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  'i7:i. 
The  condensed  niesenohyma  can 
1)6  followed  some  di^bmce  along 
the  ureter  and  there  gKwhudly  be- 
s  CmriHiiii.-  comes  looser,  and  its  concentric 
ni«i™u'r)™  In "ilii«tiiniir™iiai ■'"? '(""wIiim'Bn  arrangement disj'ppcars  (Wieders- 
i!!fS?r™r™nlS!I"v"h\'!'1;.^iiin"""n'^  heim,  90.3,  44(1).  The  primitive 
foniitii^kiciiii-y;  Hirt,i:uniienii«iniew;ii<.-hyiiia.  auhige  of  tlie  kidncv,  therefore, 
Art..rWi«i.r^,ein..  comprises  the  dilattnl  end  of  an 

epithelial  tnlw  and  condensed  inesencliyma.  It  is  convenient  to 
consider  the  history  of  the  two  seiwirately. 

Mesenchyma. — The  histogenesis  of  the  mesenrliymal  i)ortions  of 
the  kidney  is  almost  unknown.  It  seems  to  me  iwirticularly  desira- 
ble that  the  historj'  of  the  blood-vessels  shonld  l)e  asofrtninc«l.  ftolgi, 
88.1,  341,  observed  that  in  the  fa'tal  kidney  the  artorit'^  Hnbdivi<le 
and  form  an  irregular  network  of  capillaries  in  the  peripheral  portion 
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of  the  OT^an,  and  when  the  glomerulus  begins  to  form  it  contaioB  a 
single  looD  of  this  network,  and  later  from  this  primary  loop  second- 
ar>' loops  Dud  forth  until  the  circulation  of  the  glomerulus  is  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  fibrous  capsule  is  developed  very 
early,  before  there  are  any  glomeruli — for  instance,  it  is  present  in 
the  kidney  of  an  embryo  rabbit  of  fifteen  days,  and  at  sixteen  days 
is  figured  as  quite  thick  by  Kolliker  ("  Entwickelungsgesch.,"  ISTSl, 
Fig.  581).  The  capsule  is  definitely  present  in  human  embryos'of 
30-'25  mm.  length  and  is  formed  of  spindle-shaped  anastomosing 
cells  (W,  JTagel,  88.3,  SGT).  My  observations  have  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  capsule  is  the  essential  mechanical  condition  for  tho 
development  of  the  glomeruli,  compare  below. 

Tubules  and  Malpiohian  Corpuscules. — The  tubules  arise 
as  branches  of  the  blind  end  of  the  renal  evagination  and  the  blind 
enils  of  the  branches  form  the  so-called  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The 
branching  begins  very  early,  compare  Fig.  444,  D,C,  and  gradually 
a  distinction  becomes  recognizable  between  the  enlarged  end  of  the 
ureter,  destined  to  form  the  pelvis  and  the 
tubules   proper^a  distinction    which    be      O      ")  _^ 

comes  more  and  more  marked  as  develop      ;; —    ^^*  T~tl_  ,  - 
men t  progresses.     The  branches  are  at  fitb       -^-^  "^  ~  t?  "5  "  :=^ 
short  but  wide,  and  form  wide  angles  with  •^'•uf^ 
one  another;  their  walls  are  a  rather  high     -^^^ 
cylinder  epithelium.     At  an  early  period — 
in  the  rabbit  by  the  fourteenth   day — the 
branches  reacli  the  capsule,  which  has  moan 
while  been  differentiated  from  the  surround 
ing   mesenchyma.     The  capsule  seems  to 
prevent  the  further  elongation  of  the  branch   , 
in  its  line  of  growth,  and  to  force  the  end 
of  the  branch  to  curl  over,  thus  by  a  simple      ^^ 
mechanical  condition  causing  the  formation  j^  ^ 
of  the  anlage  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle     tt.i 
This  role  of  tho  capsule  has  not  been  noticed 
hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.     My  atten 
tion  was  called  to  it  by  observing  that  in 
older  kidneys   (human  ombrj-os  of  three 
four,  and  five  months)  the  formation  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles  always  goes  on  close 
against  the  capsule.  Fig.   -^74;  one  sees  a 
straight  collecting  -tubule,  which  nms  to 
tho  capsule  and  there  l)end8  over  into  the 
anlage  of  the  convoluted  tubule  and  Malpi-     fki.  arj.-Secri.m  ..r  a  Kidnnr, 

_i  .  _  1        ,,  ,,  'i       Human  Kinlm'n    of    ahc 

ghian  corpuscle;  the  younger  the  corpuscle  MomhM.  Mino«c.)iiH.-tii«i._ 

the  nearer  is  it  to  the  capsule.     To  explain  ^&iri*'"^;pSl!r!'''V'^iii"''£(t 
the  difference  in  jKJsitiiiii,  we  must  assume  tuimie. 
that  the  corpuscles  remain  approximately 

where  they  arise  and  that  the  capsule  enlai^s,  and  thereby  gives 
opportunity  fi>r  new  M)d])igliian  cor]>uscles  to  l>e  develoiMHl  out- 
side of  the  older  ones — examination  of  the  carefully  drawn  Fig. 
2T(;  will  make  tlie  distribution  of  the  corpuscles  clear.     The  collect- 
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ing  tubules  appear  to  all  arise  as  branches,  at  first  from  the  end  of 
the  ureter,  after  that  from  the  collecting  tubules  already  formed — 
the  details  of  their  developiiient  have  still  to  be  ascertained;  at  first 
the  branches  devnricate  at  wide  angles,  but  later  they  show  the 
characteristic  U-shaiied  fork  of  the  adult,  compare  Fig.  a*G,  col. 
The  convoluted  tubules  and  Mfilpii/liiun  corpuscles  develop  accord- 
ing to  Golgi,  89.1,  as  follows:  The  end  of  the  tubules  bend  over, 
Fig.  ST5,  into  an  S-shape;  in  Golgi's  diagrams  each  main  tubule  is 
represented  as  forming  two  convoluto<l  tubules  at  once;  whether  this 
is  the  case  is  not  quite  clear  from  his  text,  but  it  is  prolmbly  true, 
I  think,  of  the  first-formed  Malpighian  corpuscles,  but  later  each 
straight  tubule  forms,  so  far  as  I  can  oluierve,  only  one  corpuscle  and 
convoluted  tubule.  The  different  parts  of  the  S-shaped  tubule  have 
each  their  fixed  destiny.  The  end  of  the  S  (in  the  diagrams  the 
lower  part)  receives  the  vascular  loop,  which  gives  rise  to  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  future  glomemlus,  gl;  the  lower  limb  of  the  S,  n. 
elongates  enormously  and  forma  the  first  division  of  the  convolutetl 
tubule  including  the  loop  of  Henle,  S;  the  upper  limb,  b,  of  the  S 
also  elongates  very  much — though  less  than  the  lower  limb — and  is 


the  anlage  of  the  second  division  of  the  convoluted  tubule;  where 
tlie  two  limbs  join  the  tubule  i«»sses  close  to  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscle and  seems  to  be  intimately  attachei.1  to  it.  This  attachntent 
is  preserved,  aci^urding  to  Golgi,  in  the  adult  kidney.  During  de- 
velopmc'nt  it  acts  as  a  fixed  [Kiint,  which  parts  the  convoluteil  tubule 
into  two  primary  divisions,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  persistent. 
Honle's  loop  rapidly  elongates  in  the  direction  puridlel  to  the  straight 
<ir  irollecting  tubule  and  toward  the  medulla,  its  elongation  [x'rhaiM 
exiilainiug  why  it  increasi's  in  diameter  less  rapidlj-  tlian  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  tubules.  The  development  of  the  corpuscles  has  I»een 
descrilM'd  ipiite  fully  by  Toldt,  74.1,  and  als<>  by  Kollikcr  in  his 
"  EntwickelungiHp«cihichte,  l.-^T'.i,"  H+'J,  but  it  is  to  K-  n<it«l  that  tlie 
S-shaped  tubule  is  not  merely  the  anlage  of  tlie  Mal])ighian  corpuscles. 
as  supjxiseil  by  these  authors,  but  also  of  the  convohift-d  tubule. 
The  blind  end  alone  forms  the  corpuscle ;  the  wall  of  this  end  is  pushe*! 
in  by  the  very  formation  of  the  S,  and  the  end  fissumcs  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  rubber  ball  with  one  side  pusht'd  in  (Toldt),  in  the 
concavity  of  which  a  network  of  capilliiries  npi»oars,  Fig.  -JTS,  ifl. 
In  older  kidneys  of  the  human  embryo,  the  concave  side  is  always 
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tumeJ  away  from  the  Btraight  collecting  tubule  with  which  the  cor- 
[)u8cle  8  counected  F  g  b  Tl  e  ep  thel  um  upon  the  con  ex  Bide 
\a  mucl  thinner  than  hat  of  the  con  a  e  s  de  and  as  development 
progresses  tl  is  d  Sere  ce  beco  nes  more  marked    the  space  of  the 
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tubule  is  the  cavity  of  the  corpuscle ;  the  thin  epithelium  is  the  lining 
of  Bowman's  capsule;  the  thicker  epithelium  covers  the  glomerulus. 
The  further  differentiation  depends  chietiy  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  spherical  form  and  upon  the  growth  of  the  glomerulus  and  its 
vessels.     The  original  area,  by  which  the  vessels  enter  the  glomer- 
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ulus,  remnins  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  even  diminishes  in  size, 
but  the  Malpigbian  corpuRcle  grows,  and  hence  the  neck  by  which 
the  vessels  enter  l)ecome8  relatively  much  sniHller.  The  corpuscles 
continue  their  growth  for  a  long  period,  and  are  smaller  in  the  fcetiM 
than  in  the  adult,  therefore  they  must  continue  to  grow  after  birth. 

Some  authors  liave  maintained  that  there  is  an  atrophy  of  some 
of  the  tubules  of  the  foetal  kidney,  but  I  agree  with  Golgi,  89.1,  in 
believing  that  of  this  there  is  no  valid  evidence, 

I  present  figures  of  two  tj-pical  sections  of  human  fcetal  kidneys, 
FigB.  276,  3T7.     The  first.  Fig.  370,  represents  a  radial  section  of  a 


m?i^m^ 


kidney  at  nlK>ut  five  months.  The  capsule,  Cnp,  is  fibrous  iiud  thick. 
The  separation  of  the  cortical,  C,  and  modullarj-  zones,  M,  is  given 
by  the  diHtribution  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  of  which  the 
youngest  stagt's  are  found  near,  the  oldest  fartliest  from,  the  capsule ; 
between  tlie  two  zones  are  situateil  tlio  main  bloml-vessels,  I'l; 
drawni  dark  in  the  figure;  the  mcilullarj"  rays,  H,  are  di.-jtiuct,  but 
consist  each  of  only  a  few  tubules :  the  ci>nvolute<l  tubules,  cc,  are  ver^' 
pale  and  not  all  of  tliein  are  represented ;  to  render  the  figure  clearer 
they  are  drawn  without  nuclei ;  Henle's  loops.  J?,  are  finmd  at  all 
levels,  and  show,  aa  yet,  no  very  distinctive  histological  features; 
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the  collecting  tubules,  coll^  are  large  and  show  the  typical  branching 
with  great  perfection.  Especially  characteristic  of  the  foetal  kidney 
is  the  large  proportion  of  connective  tissue,  and  the  consequent  wide 
separation  of  the  tubides.  The  second  section  is  through  the  medulla 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  tubules.  Fig.  277.  Here  the 
wide  separation  of  the  tubules  by  connective  tissue  is  more  apparent 
than  in  the  previous  figure.  The  collecting  tubules  are  large 
and  have  a  cj'linder  epithelium  with  evenly  placed  nuclei;  the 
Henle's  tubules,  J?,  are  much  smaller,  but  vary  greatly  in  size;  as 
Golgi  has  pointed  out,  it  is  sometimes  the  ascending,  sometimes  the 
descending,  limb  which  is  small.  Every  collecting  tubule  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  space,  which  at  first  I  thought  artificial,  but  as  I  find 
it  in  all  specimens,  including  the  freshest  and  best  preserved,  I  con- 
clude that  it  exists  during  life,  and  regard  it  as  probably  a  lymph 
space. 

Braun's  Cords. — Max  Braun,  77.4,  109-201,  described  cords  of 
cells,  which  extend  in  very  early  stages  of  the  embryos  of  lizards 
through  the  renal  anlage.  These  cords  differ  but  little  from  the  rest 
of  the  mesenchyma,  except  in  having  their  cells  more  closely  crowded 
together,  and  that  they  can  be  traced  to  a  direct  connection  with  the 
mesothelium.  This  observation  has  since  been  confirmed — on  chicks 
by  A.  Sedgwick,  80.1,  on  crocodile  and  turtle  embryos  by  R. 
Wiedersheim,  90.3.  The  cords  I  must  regard  from  Braun's  ovra 
descriptions  as  merely  the  beginning  of  the  condensed  mesenchyma 
of  the  renal  anlage.  The  three  authors  who  have  observed  the  cords 
regard  them  as  the  anlages  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  though  they 
bring  no  direct  proof  in  support  of  this  view,  and  since  it  has  been 
positively  demonstrated  that  the  convoluted  tubules  arise  from  the 
collecting  tubules,  the  view  in  question  must  be  abandoned. 

Shape. — The  kidney  is  early  marked  out  definitely  by  the  devel- 
opment of  its  capsule,  and  in  its  first  form  is  already  "kidney- 
slia|>ed,"  and  has  a  smooth  surface.  When  the  development  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles  begins,  the  surface  of  the  kidney  chianges, 
and  at  ten  weeks  (Burdach)  is  already  divided  into  lobes,  separated 
from  one  another  by  shallow  but  sharply  defined  depressions.  The 
number  of  lobes  is  usually  about  eighteen  in  the  human  embryo,  but 
Burdach  ("  Physiologie, "  Bd.  II.,  1828)  describes  eight  lobes  at  ten 
weeks.  The  lobato  stage  is  found  in  all  amniota  and  is  j^rmanent 
in  Sauropsida  and  cetficeans,  but  in  most  mammalia  is  confined  to 
the  foetal  period.  In  man  the  lobes  disappear  soon  after  birth  and 
the  surface  of  the  kidney  again  becomes  smooth.  Each  lobe  corre- 
sponds to  the  base  of  a  Malpighian  pyramid. 

The  appearance  of  the  foetal  kidney  is  also  affected  by  its  upper 
end  l)eing  covered  by  the  relatively  large  hood  fonned  by  the  supra- 
renal capsule. 

Human  Kidney. — The  following  dates  as  to  the  development  in 
man  are  taken  cliiefly  from  Kolliker's  '^Entwickelungsgeschichte," 
1870,  p.  052.  In  an  embryo  six  or  seven  weeks  old  the  kidney  meas- 
ured If  mm.,  was  flattened,  bean-shaped,  and  overlaid  the  Wolffian 
Ixxly.  In  the  eighth  week,  it  measured  2.5  mm.  long,  and  lay  far 
behind  the  large  supra-renal  capsule,  with  which  •it  comes  in  contact 
during  the  third  month.  The  lobules,  as  first  fully  described  by 
33 
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Toldt,  74.1,  appear  during  the  second  month  and  remain  marked 
upon  the  external  renal  surface  throughout  foetal  life.  The  Malpi- 
ghian  corpuscles  begin  to  form  toward  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
and  continue  forming  until  a  few  weeks  after  birth.  The  Henle's 
loops,  as  shown  by  Qolgi,  89.1,  begin  their  development  immedi- 
ately after  the  corpuscles  appear,  and  may  be  recognized  in  three- 
months'  embryos,  as  I  have  observed,  but  are  not  well  developed 
until  the  fourth  month. 

Ureter. — Concerning  the  embryonic  history  of  the  ureter  little  is 
known.  Kupffer,  66.1,  66.1,  has  shown  that  the  stretch  of  the 
WolflSan  duct  between  the  original  evagination  and  the  urogenital 
Sinus  elongates  somewhat,  but  as  development  proceeds  this  part 
becomes  included  more  and  more  in  the  sinus,  with  the  result  that 
the  two-  canals  open  separately.  During  these  changes,  the  ureter 
becomes  twisted  so  that  its  opening  is  situated  in  front  of  that  of 
the  Wolffian  duct. 

As  to  the  histogenesis  of  the  ureter  I  know  of  no  observations. 

Historical  Note. — Remak,  60.1,  was  the  first  to  describe  cor- 
rectly the  development  of  the  kidney ;  he  obser^''ed  the  forward  growth 
of  the  ureter  from  the  cloaca,  the  enlargement  of  the  end  of  the 
ureter,  and  the  outgrowth  from  it  to  produce  the  collecting  and  con- 
voluted tubules.  Kupffer,  66.1,  66.1,  showed  that  the  ureter  was 
an  evagination  of  the  Wolffian  duct  near  the  cloaca,  and  this  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  numerous  observations  on  all  classes  of  am- 
niota ;  Kupffer  added  also  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  uriniferous 
tubules  do  not  all  arise  as  products  of  the  ureter.  Unfortunately 
Kupffer's  error  was  upheld  by  Bomhaupt,  67.1,  Colberg  {CbL  Med. 
Wiss,,lSCy'S).  Goette,Thay8en,  78. 1,  Braun,  77.4,  Sedgwick,  80. 1, 
Balfour,  Riedel,  74.1,  and  Emery,  88.1,  and  even  Wiedersheim, 
90.8.  The  authors  since  Braun  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
theoretical  considerations,  especially  by  the  wish  to  demonstrate 
that  the  true  kidney  is  developed  similarly  to  the  WolflSan  body 
(mesonephros),  in  other  words  that  its  secretory  tubules  are  different 
in  origin  from  its  ducts.  Remak's  original  view  found  few  uphold- 
ers, of  whom  Waldeyer,  70.1,  132,  Toldt,  74.1,  KoUiker  ("Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte,"  1871)),  and  Golgi,  89.1,  and  W.  Nagel, 
89.3,  365,  are  certainly  the  most  importimt.  Golgi  may  be  said  to 
have  put  the  matter  beyond  debate  so  far  as  mammals  are  concerned. 
Mv  own  observations  enable  me  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  the 
tubules  arise  as  evaginations  of  the  ureter,  and  that  in  man  the  con- 
voluted tubules  and  Malpighian  corpuscles  arise  as  branches  of  the 
collecting  tubules.  The  facts  are  so  clear  that  it  is  difficult  now  to 
understand  how  the  opinion  could  have  been  entertained  that  the 
convoluteil  tubules  arose  from  the  blastema,  and  not  as  outgrowths 
of  the  collec*ting  tubules. 

AUantois  and  Bladder.— That  jx^rtion  of  the  allantoir.  which 
lies  within  the  IxkIv  of  the  enibrvo,  and  extends  from  the  anu.s  to  the 
umbilicus,  l)ecomes  the  bbidder.  It  lias  been  mentioned  already  that 
the  ureters  very  early  se|)arate  entirely  in  mammals  from  the  Wolffian 
ducts  and  come  to  oi)en  into  the  neck  of  the  allantois.  The  dilatation 
of  the  embryonic  jHirtion  of  the  allantois  to  a  fusiform  vesicle  begins 
in  man  during  the  seomd  month;  one  end  of  the  vesicle  is  connectetl 
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with  the  anal  end  of  the  intestinal  canal,  while  the  other  end  tapers 
out  and  is  prolonged  as  the  so-called  urachus,  into  which  the  cavity 
of  the  vesicle  is  prolonged,  but  at  some  time  not  yet  definitely  ascer- 
tained the  cavity  of  uie  urachus  disappears,  though  seldom  com- 
pletely, for  Luschka  (Virchow's  ^rcA.,  aXIII.)  foimd  remnants  of  it 
even  in  the  adult.  The  urachus  is  transformed  into  the  ligamentum 
vesicae  medium  (Kolliker,  "Entwickelungsgesch.,**  1879,  p.  953). 

The  main  vesicle  becomes  the  bladder.  The  entoderm  of  the 
allantois  becomes  the  epithelium,  and  the  mesenchyma  becomes  the 
connective  tissue  and  muscular  walls  of  the  bladder.  The  histogen- 
esis and  changes  in  shape  of  the  embryonic  bladder  have  still  to  be 
investigated. 

Recently  Retterer,  90. 1,  and  Keibel,  91.1,  have  revived  Rathke*s 
conception,  32.1,  I.,  57,  that  the  bladder  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
cloaca,  which  becomes  early  divided  into  a  dorsal  or  intestinal  and 
ventral  or  allantoic  division.  The  distinction  seems  to  me  arbitrary 
between  this  notion  and  the  view  adopted  above,  since  the  allantois 
is  in  any  case  a  prolongation  of  the  entodermal  canal,  and  neither 
Retterer  nor  Keibel  show  that  there  is  a  true  division  of  the  cloaca. 

Urogenital  Sinus. — I  base  this  section  upon  Mihalkovics'  mon- 
ograph, 86.1,  307-324.  As  shown  in  Fig.  444,  the  allantois  is  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  urogenital  ducts 
open  into  the  allantoic  portion  or  the  part  of  the  canal  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  future  anus.  After  the  anus  is  formed,  there  is  a  terminal 
portion,  the  so-called  cloaca,  into  which  both  the  intestinal  canal 
proper  and  the  allantoic  canal  open.  The  greater  part  of  the  allan- 
tois dilates  into  the  bladder,  but  between  the  bladder  and  the  cloaca 
the  allantoic  canal  remains  narrower ;  it  is  into  this  narrower  portion 
that  the  Miillerian  ducts  open;  the  stretch  between  the  bladder 
proper  and  the  opening  of  Muller's  duct  is  the  urethra  in  the  strict 
sense,  while  the  part  below  received  from  Johannes  Miiller  the  name 
of  sinus  nrogemtalis.  The  female  adult  urethra  corresponds  to  the 
urethra  as  here  defined,*  but  the  male  urethra  includes  both  the 
urethra  and  the  sinus.  This  may  be  called  the  monotreme  stage, 
and  is  characterized  by  there  being  merely  a  single  or  cloacal  opening, 
through  which  the  excrement,  urine,  and  genital  products  are  dis- 
charged ;  the  stage  is  the  i)ermanent  one  in  non-mammalian  verte- 
brates and  in  monotremata.  An  important  advance  is  made  in  pla- 
cental mammals  by  the  subdivision  of  the  cloacal  opening  into  the 
ventral  urogenital  opening  and  the  dorsal  anal  opening,  which  takes 
place  in  the  human  embryo  about  the  fourteenth  week,  and  involves 
the  complete  separation  of  the  urogenital  sinus  from  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  the  male  the  closure  of  the  raphe  penis  converts  the  sinus 
into  the  pn^longation  of  the  urethra  proper,  as  we  may  term  the  neck 
of  the  allantois  or  bladder  above  the  oi)ening  of  the  fused  Miillerian 
ducts  (uterus  masculinus).  In  the  female  the  sinus  persists  as  the 
vestibulum  into  which  the  urethra  and  vagina  both  open.  The  sepa- 
rated urogenital  and  anal  openings  lie  at  first  in  a  shallow  fossa  or 
recess,  the  raised  edges  of  which  represent  the  anlages  of  the  external 
genitalia;  see  the  following  section. 

Pr(^stattc    Gland. — This  gland  is   present  during  the  fourth 


<^  The  relatiouH  are  well  showu  by  KOUiker,  '^Gruudrias,'^  Fig.  SR)6. 
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(Kolliker)  or  fifth  month  (jlihalkovics)  as  a  series  of  branching 
evaginations  of  the  epithelium  of  the  iipjx^r  end  of  the  urogenital 
sinus,  which  expand  into  wide  irregular  cavities.  The  muscular 
tissue  is  develoi>ed  much  later  f  i*om  the  mesenchyma  of  the  walls  of 
the  sinus  (Kolliker,  *'Entwickelungsges.,''  istu,  p.  10(H),  and  Mihal- 
kovics,  86.1,  378).  The  evaginations  make  their  first  appearance, 
according  to  Tourneux,  89.1,  '^57,  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
week,  and  i^ersist  in  the  female,  though  more  or  less  in  a  rudimeu- 
tar>' condition  (Tourneux,  Sex*.  Biol.,  Paris,  Jan.,  188S). 

Cowper's  axd  Baktholint's  Glands.* — These  names  are  ap- 
plied to  the  same  glands  in  the  male  and  female  resixx*tively ;  they 
arise  as  paired  evaginations  of  the  lower  part  of  the  urogcniital  sinus. 
According  to  Van  Ackeren,  89.1,  44,  the  glands  of  Bartholini  U^- 
gin  their  development  in  man  toward  tiie  end  of  the  fourth  month; 
during  the  fifth  month  the  branches  (acini)  increase  in  numl)er  an*! 
are  found  septirated  from  one  another,  by  considerable  mc^senchymal 
tissue^' ;  by  the  sixth  month,  as  jJready  descrilx^d  by  R.  (xeigel,  83. 1, 
they  form  considerable  organs  lxl.8  mm.,  of  roundt^d  fonn,  but  the 
left  gland  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  right;  tli(»  acini  now  lie  close 
together. 

III.  External  Genitalia. 

The  main  facts  in  the  development  of  tln^  external  genitalia,  and 
the  homologies  l)etween  the  two  sexes,  were  workeil  out  by  Tii^de- 
nwinn — see  his  ''Anatomic  der  kopfiosen  Misgeburten,"  Landshut, 
181)3,  p.  84.  A  very  good  description  of  the  fa*tal  jx^nis  and  clitoris 
is  given  by  Job.  Fr.  Meckel  in  his  "*  Handbuch  der  menschlichen 
Anatomie,"  1815-18-20,  so  tlmt  Johannes  Miiller  in  ls;5(»,  30.1, 
could  add  but  little.  Some  further  details  have  lxH?n  given  by  H. 
Rathke,  32.2,  and  by  KiJliker.  Ecker  in  his  "  Icones  Physiologicse'' 
has  given  a  series  of  figures,  which  have  lxH?n  ext(Misively  copieil  in 
text-b(X)ks,  and  have  been  repr(.)duced  in  the  well-known  and  some- 
what inaccurate  wax  mcnlels  of  Ziegler.  In  18S8-8U  appeared 
Tourneux's  admirable  monographs,  88.1,  89.1,  ujx)!!  which  the 
following  account  is  based.  We  have  to  consider  the  history,  1,  of 
the  genital  tulx^rcle  (jienis-clitoris) ,  'i,  of  the  genital  labia  (scrotum- 
labia  majora).  The  external  genitals  are  homologous  in  the  two 
sexes,  but  in  the  male  they  are  nu)re  specialized  than  in  the  female; 
the  condition  in  the  adult  female  corresjXMids  to  that  of  the  ftetal  male. 

Genital  Tubercle. — The  anal  plate  IxM'omes  veiy  nuich  thick- 
ened until  it  constitutes — shee])  embryos  l)]-**5  mm.,  ])ig  embryos 
14-*20  nun. — a  thick  plug  of  e[)ithelium,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  which 
ap])ears  an  external  invagination.  Fig.  ".^Ts,  the  restihule  auah.* 
of  Tourneux,  which  gradually  penetrates  until  it  h»aves  only  a  thin 
epithelial  membrane  to  close  tlie  rectum,  while  the  main  plug 
{oondion  clo(trnl)  closes  the  urogenital  sinus  or  piMlicle  of  tin*  allan- 
tois,  *S.  n(/.  The  accumulation  of  mesenchyma  on  thi»  ventral  side 
of  the  e])ithelial  plug,  />/.  of  the  cloaca  is  indicated  by  an  (External 
prominence,  which  may  Ix?  already  d(»siguated  as  tht^  genital  tulnT- 
cle,   t.  (/.     As  development  progresses  the  genital   tubercle  rapidly 

*The  iMiiK*r  by  Swiecicki  iu  (lerlatrirx  **H«'itra;^'t'.''  ISM.  I  liiiv»»  nut  Vfii. 
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lengthens  and  the  epithelium  upon  its  dorsal  side  is  reduced  from  a 
great  plug  to  a  thin  layer,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  plug  both 
rectum  and  urogenital  sinus  become  open  to  the  exterior ;  th«;  mass 
of  tissue  between  the  two  openings  is  termed  by  Toumeux  the  repli 
or  eperun  perineal.  The  genital  tubercle  owes  its  origin  to  the 
thickening  of  the  anal  plate,  it  gives  rise  to  the  penis  in  the  male,  to 
the  clitoris  and  nympliie  in  the  female.  The  tubercle  is  quite  prom- 
inent— measuring  1.5  mm,  in  length — in  the  human  pmbr\o  by  the 
tenth  week  and  is  then   found  to  have  / 

its  end  knob-like,  indicating  the  future  -^ 

glans,  and  its  dorsal  or  anal  side  with  a  ^-^ 

shallow  gr(X)ve,  which  directly  prolongs  \         ^ 

the  channel  of  the  urogenital  sinus,  but 
only  as  far  as  the  knob  of  the  glans. 
About  the  tenth  week  there  appear  two 
eminences  alongside  the  genital  tubercle 
and  the  urogenital  opening,  which  -we 
may  call  the  genital  labia — comjmre  Fig. 
2>iO,  lab.  The  labia  are  solid  hillocks  of 
mesenchyma  with  a  covering  of  epitheli- 
um, see  Fig.  2H1. 

In  the  female  they  persist  as  the  labia    *■"  ___^_ 

majora  ami  in  the  male  as  the  scrotum.  N  \m  * , 

Pem3. — In  the  male  the  genital  tuber- 
cle continues  elongating  as  follows:  JnVSeoSS^lK^Sni^ 

Fa,tu«.   .  .40.        M.        60.        105.    mm.        t}'',S^J^'^ii>£\^^t 

Penis 2.  2,;i        3.  3.5  mm.  IIn:/.^,  foHiltal  iulM>n;l^:  f<l.  ••niihe- 

and  its  dorsal  groove  not  only  deepens  x"atiiiam^A^TounI™x'  ^""' 
while  it  remains  veiy  narrow,  but  also 

closes,  beginning  at  the  base;  the  line  of  closure  remains  permanent- 
ly marked  by  the  raphe  of  the  penis;  the  effect  of  the  closure  is 
to  form  an  epithelial  canal  which  prolongs  the  urogenital  sinus  (or 
urethra)  into  the  penis;  the  epithelial  canal  separates  from  the 
epithelium  covering  the  i>eniH,  except  just  lx>low  tlie  glans,  where 
the  permanent  oi)ening  is  established.  During  the  third  month 
there  appears  first  an  epithelial  ridge  upon  the  glans,  as  in  Fig. 
28(1;  tliia  ridge  lies  in  the  pnMongation  of  the  gnxive;  it  soon 
disapjwars  and  the  grtMjvc  extends  gradiially  on  to  the  glans.  It  is 
at  this  stage  (end  of  the  thini  month)  that  tlie  thick  prepuce  of  the 
glans  begins  to  develop,  but  the  gniovc  on  tlie  anal  side  prevents  its 
forming  a  complete  ring  around  the  organ.  The  prepuce  appears  as 
a  slight  ridge  which  ovtrgrows  the  glans.  the  e]»itJieliHni  of  the  inner 
Rui-face  uniting,  aw  the  fold  extendi,  with  the  epithelium  of  the 
glans — the  two  opitliclia  fusing  into  one  solid  plate.  Fig.  297, 
ep.  Later  the  gi-oove  Iiccomes  closed  to  a  canal.  an<l  the  terminal 
opening  of  the  canal  is  shut  by  the  gmwth  of  the  cpitlielimn,  Fig. 
27!i,  f(,  which  plugs  up  the  oriHce.  This  fact  is  imi)ortant  from  its 
hearing  on  the  'luestioii  of  tlie  origiu  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  p.  ;i4(l. 
The  twi>  epithelial  layers  of  the  j)rL'puce  are  separafeil  by  mesoderm. 
Tin"  relations  which  now  exist  ran  l>e  Ix'ttcr  explainetl  by  reference 
to  Fig.  -J7!i,  which  sli()ws  the  glans  in  longitudinal  section;  observe 
llie  thickened  epitheliinii,  a,  closing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra;  also 
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that  the  *!f)ithelial  platr — and  ron-^riaently  tJie  prepuw  alsii — ertends 

fiirtJii-r  on  thf;  ventral  sifl**.  *';>,  than  '<n  th.>  (li.r.-jal.  ami  that  thiiiigh 

th<r  glans.  O,  is  vcrj-  vH>t-ii- 

^^^ft^^  lar.  the  (.--irpus  cavi:ru<>5Uii)  is 

^^^^^^^^H^  remarkahlf  for  the  alR^euce  of 

^^^^■I^^^D  bl-xxi-veisselr-.     Finally  there 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^A         may  Ik.-  noticed  in  the 

.^^^^^^m^^^^^^^L  several 

'rv,,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  where  the  celU        arraii^'t-d 

J^^^^^^L   ^^^^^^^P  more  or 

^^^^^^^H    ^^^^^KL  the    appearanivs   have  be«-n 

^""-^^^^^^^^B    ^^^^^^K  thougrht  bv  Schwi-i^^ger-Sei- 

^^^^^^K    ^^^^Hl  del.  to  o  mneote^l 

^^^^^^^^^^L  ^^^^^^^K  the  the 

^2— ^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^  the 

^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^H  Tliii!  clearage 

^^^^^^^^^^m  ^^^I^H         doeti  not  take  place  after 

^^^^^^^^^^H    ^^^^^B  The   corpus 

^^^^^^^^^^^       ^^^^^P  marked  out       a  dense  mes- 

^^^^^^^^^H       ^^^^^L  the  blood 

^^^^^^^H       ^^^HT  capillaries  more 

B^^^^^^^^       ^^^^^  more,  lieginniiig  in  the  thinl 

Flo.  KV.— Uuwlluilinal  Krclliui  of  tht;  IVnla  of  a  month ;   hilt  it  18  IKlt  Until  the 

HunuU)  Embrro  of  >>iriut  flri-  MouUul      Miuut  ( idl.  '    ,■  ,i_    1.1     ^   .1  -i 

Ho-M.  «.EnllhBlI«lplu(t; /^..iirepuce:  ep,«pllhe.  Sixth  montli  tliat  the  capil- 
l!?'u^/r  '°'"*'"™ '^'''^'  "■*'*"'    'ari.fl    begin    to    show   any 

marke<l  dilatation.  The  cor- 
puH  fti>mt(/ioHHin  ilovoioim  also  chiefly  by  the  expansion  of  capillaries, 
hut  considerably  later  than  the  cavemosum.  Retterer  (Soc.  Biol., 
Paris,  IHKii,  p.  :t!i!i)  stat*^  that  in  various  niammals  the  cori)U9  caver- 
noHum  isverydenrto  imd  fibrous  lefore  any  bliXHl- vessels  appear  in  it. 
C'MTORls  ANiJ  NvMl'H.K.— Thedevelopmentof  the  genital  tubercle 
in  the  feinah;  is  in  all  n-sjiects  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  but  it  does 
not  \Him  l>eyonil  the  Htagci  in  which  tliere  is  an 
oiK'H  urethral  griMJve.  The  gbins  and  preiHue 
an'  fonned,  as  in  thu  male,  to  constitute  the 
clitoris,  hut  the  bonlers  of  tlM-  urethral  gWMivc 
do  not  unite,  nn  they  do  in  the  male  to  form 
the  stiilk  of  the  pi>uis,  but  remain  as  elevattnl 
ridges  known  as  the  labia  minoni  or  iiyinphic 
in  the  adult.  During  tlie  third  inoutli  thedif- 
fen-nrti  Ih^Iwm'u  the  male  and  female  tulH'rcle 
iH^MTue.x  more  and  more  clearly  marki"!,  and 

the  distance  iMitween  the  urogenital  and  anal  j^{.  _ 

openings  increases.  Bv  the  end  of  the  thinl  «i-<iim>ir  nu,  iiiTii|.iw:  infc. 
innrilh,  Fig.  280,  the  ghuis  measunw  alxnit  I  !ilJ'.lSZ'lS'™.i-«"in"""\i?«> 
mm.,  while  the  li|>s  {luihiges  nf  the  nyniidue)  T-Himriix.  ■'ll)■.«I.^•liarllll. 
of  the  urethral  gnMivc  measure  alxiiit  :s  iiuu.  in  length:  arinind  the 
basi-  of  llie  ghiiis  can  l>e  seen  the  <i)mineneing  fold  of  Ibc  pri'imtiuiu. 
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and  upon  the  glanB  can  be  seen  the  median  epithelial  crest,  which 
aubsequently  disappears,  the  urethral  groove  extending  on  to  the 
glaoB  during  the  fourth  month. 

The  groove  persiBts,  bo  that  in  the  adult  the  prepuce  does  not  ex- 
tend, as  in  the  male,  completely  around  the  glans,  but  is  cleft  on  the 
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anal  Bide.  Toumeux,  88.1,  254,  observed  in  two  cases  epithelial 
ingrowths  from  the  epithelium  of  the  groove  of  the  glans;  these  in- 
growths he  regards  as  theanlages  of  the  "glande  clitoridienne"  of 
Werthheimer  {Jauni.  de  VAnai.  ef  Physiol.,  1883),  the  homologua 
of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  sinus  of  Querin  in  the  male.     The  mes- 
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enchj-ma  of  tlie  glans  persists  at  a  stage  corresponding  approxi- 
mately to  that  of  uie  homologous  tissue  in  the  male  at  eight  months, 
but  the  corpora  cavernosa  develop  aa  in  the  male  into  true  erectile 
tissiie.  The  accompanying  Fig.  '■iHI  repnsenti  a  section  of  the 
clitoris  and  labia  niiijores  of  a  fa-tus  of  the  fifth  montli,  the  urethra 
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extends  into  the  glans,  which  is  covered  by  the  prepuce ;  the  glans 
is  ahnost  buried  between  the  large  labia  majora. 

Scrotum  and  Labia  Majora. — There  appear  two  prominences 
during  the  tenth  week,  one  on  each  side  of  the  genital  tubercle.  These 
prominences,  which  are  merely  hillocks,  so  to  speak,  of  mesoderm 
covered  by  foetal  epidermis,  are  the  anlages  of  the  male  scrotum  and 
the  female  labia  majora.  Their  relations  are  well  shown  in  Fig. 
280.  In  both  sexes  the  genital  labia  attain  considerable  size ;  in  the 
female  the  foetal  type.  Fig.  282,  is  but  slightly  modified,  but  in  the 
male  the  two  labia  meet  and  unite  during  the  fourth  month  between 
the  base  of  the  penis  and  the  anus  to  form  the  scrotum ;  the  raphe 
marks  in  the  adult  the  line  of  junction ;  as  stated  above,  p.  498,  the 
vaginal  processes  grow  into  the  scrotum  and  later  the  testis  descends 
into  it,  p.  499. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  THE   HEART  AND   BLOOD- VESSEI5. 

We  have  already  considered,  Chapter  X.,  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  have  now  to  consider  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  foetal  organs  of  circulation  to  the  time  of  birth. 
We  shall  take  up,  1,  the  heart;  2,  the  arteries;  3,  the  veins. 

I.  Transformation  op  the  Heart. 

We  left  the  heart,  p.  288,  as  a  median  longitudinal  tube,  with 
double  walls,  the  inner  endothelium,  and  the  outer  mesothelial  or 
muscular ;  the  double  tube  was  free  except  at  its  ends,  which  were 
attacheil  to  the  walls  of  the  pericardiiun ;  the  anterior  end  commimi- 
cated  with  the  aortic  vessels,  the  posterior  (caudal)  end  with  the 
veins  united  in  the  septum  transversum.  To  develop  the  adult  heart 
out  of  this  simple  tube,  five  principal  sets  of  changes  occur:  1,  the 
bending  of  the  tubular  heart;  2,  the  outgrowth  of  the  auricles;  3, 
changes  in  the  thickness  and  histological  constitution  of  the  walls ; 
f,  the  development  of  valves;  5,  the  appearance  of  secondary  parti- 
tions dividing  the  right  heart  from  the  left. 

The  literature  upon  the  heart  is  xeiy  extensive,  but  the  history 
given  by  His,  **Anat.  menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  III.,  129-184, 
of  the  human  heart,  and  that  given  by  Bom  of  the  rabbit's  heart, 
89. 1,  are  so  thorough  that  I  have  relied  chietly  on  these  two  authors. 
Special  mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  Carl  Rose's  dissertation, 
88.1.  Besides  the  special  pai)ers'on  the  heart,  there  are  numer- 
ous observations  scattered  in  general  works.  The  general  develop- 
ment of  the  chick's  heart  is  described  in  the  text-books  of  Kolliker 
and  of  Foster  and  Balfour,  and  in  J.  Masius'  excellent  article,  89.2, 
based  upon  models  constructed  by  Bora's  method.  Of  earlier  pai)ers 
that  of  Lindes,  65. 1,  is  specially  noteworthy,  and,  as  pointed  out  by 
His  and  Born,  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Bending  of  the  Heart  and  Formation  of  the  Auricles. — 
After  the  disappearance  of  the  mesocardium  on  both  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  side  of  the  primitive  heart,  the  heart  is  attached  only  by  its 
aortic  and  venous  ends.  The  early  enlargement  of  the  j^ericardial 
cavity  has  l>een  already  described ;  its  size  is  imix>ii;ant  as  affording 
the  heart  room  to  elongate,  l)end,  and  enlarge.  The  straight  median 
heart  grows  rapidly,  and  to  find  rcK>ni  bends  to  the  right;  in  the 
chick  the  bending  l)ogins  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  and  increases 
very  rapidly  duriiig  the  second  day.  Fig.  '^S:],  and  tecoming  at  the 
same  time  more  complicated  by  the  assumption  of  an  irregular 
S-shape.  In  mammals  the  same  form  is  assumed,  and  is  found  in 
the  rabbit  at  nine  days,  in  human  embryos  of  "^MT)  nun.,  Fig.  284. 
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The  venoiia  end  of  the  heart  Fig.  284,  V.l,  lies  somewhat  to  the  left 
and  extends  for  a  short  distance  toward  the  bead  and  then  passes 
into  the  veiitriotilar  portion  of  the  tube,  which  curves,  as  sliown  in 
the  out,  1',  /,  oii  to  the  ventnil  side,  where  it 
crosses  obliquely  to  the  right  side,  and  then 
Ix'iiding  dorsahranl  finally  runs  towanl  the 
head  and  becoming  naiTOwer  patwes  into  tho 
bulbils  aortee,  A.h,  or  division  of  the  lioart 
tu)N?,  wliich  jmsses  in  the  median  lino  into 
tlie'trinik  of  me  aorta.     At  tliis  sbige  tliere 
\f  a  very  short  venous  or  auricular  division 
-'  of  the  heart,  a  very  long,  thick,  and  much 

''  \ient  ventricular  division,  and  n  bull»ua  di- 

V  vision  of  intennediate  dimensions.     The  dif- 

«■  _^'^  fcrentiation  of  these  divisions  comes  out  more 

''  I    t    f  ^^If'^rly  from   the  study  of  tho  endothelial 

Thirij  "'^ii^iT"!-.'^.^  'froM  hcHrt  (or  heart  cavities)  at  this  stage,  Fig. 
ciwi''/'r"3"iin»  ml  '"'"''""  -f^o.  The  general  course  of  the  heart  may 
aimiiu  rnniiai  «.■■.  b-  lit  be  best  uuderstootl  bv  combining  tliis  Bguro 
S:r  "  *■ '""""  ^""  ^"  with  the  prececiing,  l-emembering  that  Fig. 
i!<i  shows  tlie  muscular  heart,  which  at  this 
stage  IB  'itill  sejHirateil  bv  a  considerable  space  from  the  endothelial 
heart,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  inner  tube.  In  Fig.  285  tlie  divi- 
sions of  tho  heart  are  clearly  marked;  the  auricular  division,  I'./i,  is 
very  short  and  receives  the  omphalo-mesaraic,  v.n.m,  and  umbilical, 
v.u,    veins  and   tho  ducti  Cu'vieri  on  each  side;  it   is  continued 


hendward  by  a  jwrtion,  Cu,  the  auricular  nuial.  which  connects  the 
auri.lc  with  the  vwitricle,  V.  Thf?  vontriclf,  I",  is  the  widest  and 
longest  division  of  ttiu  heart ;  it  des('ril>es  a  somewhat  L-omplex  curve 
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from  loft  to  right,  and  is  then  continued  lieadward  on  the  right  side 
of  the  embrj'o  by  a  very  narrow  divieion,  the  fretum  Halleri,  Fr, 
which  leads  into  the  somewhat  wider  and  curving  bulbus  aortce.  In  a 
slightly  older  stage.  Fig.  38C,  the  lateral  ontgrowths  of  the  auricular 
division  have  appeared,  T'A,  and  are  the  aulages  of  the  true  auric- 
ular cavities;  the  two  limbs  of  the  ventricle  are  now  nearer  together 
and  where  they  join  have  a  distinct  apex,  which,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased bending  of  the  heart,  hes  a  little  below  (in  the  figure)  the 
level  of  the  auriclea,  Vh.  The  irregularly  S-like  course  of  the  heart 
is  very  evident  in  this  figure ;  one  loop  of  the  S  is  constituted  by  the 
auricular  division,  Vh,  the  auricular  canal,  Co,  and  part  of  the  ven- 
tricle y-,  the  second  loop  of  the  S  is  constituted  by  the  whole  of  the 
ventricle,  by  the  fretum  Halleri,  Fr,  and  the  l>ulbu8,  A.h.  As  the 
auricular  division  comprises  only  alx>ut  a  sixth  of  the  length  of  the 
heart  tube  and  consequently  only  about  a  third  of  one  loop  of  the  S, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  heart  consists  of  a  venous  and  an  arteri^ 


loop.     This  mode  of  description  has  unfortunately  been  often  used, 
and  has  letl  tu  much  unnecessary  confusion. 

The  heart  of  the  rabbit  agrees  closely  with  that  of  man.  Fig.  287 
is  a  side  view  of  the  rabbit's  heart  at  nine  to  nine  and  one-half  days, 
with  the  first  aortic  arch,  A\  fidly  developed,  anil  the  second,  .4', 
just  forming.  The  model  shows  esjxicially  well  the  union  of  the  tliree 
venous  tninks  of  each  side  in  the  large  median  sinus  reuniens,  which 
opens  into  the  auricle;  lat«r  the  sinus  merges  with  the  right 
auricle  and  so  disappears  as  a  separate  division.  It  will  be  noticed 
ujwn  comparison  of  Figs.  288  and  '387  that  the  muscular  heart 
shows  the  division  of  tlie  cardiac  tube  far  less  distinctly  than  does 
the  endothelial  heart,  nevertheless  the  auricles,  Au,  auricular  canal, 
C,  and  ventricle,  V,  are  perfectly  distinguishable  in  the  model  of 
the  muscular  heart,  Fig.  2HT.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  changes 
which  now  follow  are,  tii-st,  the  descent  of  the  ventricle  and  second 
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the  enlargement  of  the  two  diverticula  of  the  auricles.  Both  changes 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  heart  of  a  rabbit  at  twelve  and  one-lialf 
days^aee  Bom,  I.  c.  Fig,  10.  Comparison  of  this  figure  with  the 
preceding  renders  evident  that  the  ventricle  has  descended  so  as  to 
lie  below,  (.e,  farther  tailward,  nevertheless  the  arterial  exit  of  the 
heart  tube  (or  the  transit  to  the  aorta)  lies,  as  before,  above  or  head* 
ward  of  the  auricles,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  ventricle  has  depended 
upon  or  been  accompanied  by — we  may  express  it  either  way — tlw 
lengthening  of  the  bulbus  aortae,  B.u.  Fig.  liSS  represents  the  endo- 
thelial heart  of  a  human  embrj'o  at  about  the  stage  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  illustrates  how  the  auricles.  Ho,  enlarge  on  each  side 
and  embrace  the  bulbus  aortse  between  them,  and  also  how  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  ventricle  the  hejirt  tube  is  somewhat  constricted, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  narrow  passage.     Into  the  space  left  by  this 
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constriction  grews  tissue  from  the  wall  of  the  muscular  heart,  which 
tissue  nives  rise  to  the  septum  inferins,  that  plays  the  chief  part  in 
the  ultimtit«  »li  vision  of  the  riglit  from  the  left  vcntrick'. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  interior  of  the  heart  at  a 
slightlj-  more  ailvjinced  stage,  in  which  the  muscular  ami  ondothelial 
hearts  are  clt>sely  coii_ioincd,  owing  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  the  muscu- 
lar heart  having  obliterated  the  spjwe  Iwtween  it  and  the  endothelium. 
Fig.  2i^!l  exhibits  a  view  of  the  inside  of  tlic  heart  of  a  human  em- 
bryo of  ten  millimetres.  The  two  auricles  have  expanded  so  as  to 
meet  alK>ve,  leaving,  however,  a  ])artitiiin,  whii.-h  is  known  as  the 
aeptiiiii  .111 i>i'ri  11.1,  S.n:  U>twcen  the  two  sides  uf  the  ventricle  is 
another  jjartly  di've!opt?d  |wutitioii,  prmluewl  as  just  de-ncrilxKl  and 
known  as  the  sejrtum  inferius;  in  the  auricular  lanal  tliere  is  also  a 
projecting  cushion,  \vhi<:h  in  conjunction  with  its  fellow  tends 
to  divide  the  right  from  the  left  side  of  the  auricuUir  canal.     We 
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thus  encounter  at  three  points  the  commencements  of  the  ultimate 
division  of  the  heart  into  right  and  left  sides.  The  opening  of 
the  venous  sinus  reuniens  is  no  longer  in  the  median  line,  but  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  in  other  words,  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  opening  itself  is  boi*dered  by  two  thin  folds  or  rudimentary 
valves,  of  which  the  lateral  one,  F.JE',  is  the  anlage  of  both  the 
valvula  Eustachii  and  the  valvula  Thebesii,  while  the  medial  fold 
ultimately  disappears ;  as  it  exists  in  the  embryo  it  has  been  named 
by  His  the  valvula  vestibuli  shiistra.  Above  the  venous  orifice  is 
a  small  septum,  S.sp,  which  disappears  early  in  foetal  life  and  is 
therefore  known  as  the  septum  spurium.  The  septum  spurium  may 
be  regarded  as  the  prolongation  upward  of  the  united  right  and  left 
venous  valves.  The  space  between  the  spurious  and  the  superior 
septa  is  named  by  Born  the  spatium  iuterseptale\  it  is  indicated  for 
a  time  by  a  bulge  upon  the  exterior ;  it  merges  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  right  auricle,  when  the  spurious  septum  disappears. 
Below  the  valvula  sinistra,  and  between  it  and  the  septiun  superius, 
is  the  spill i  vestibuli,  Ai,  of  His;  it  is  identical  with  the  so-called 
area  interjx)sita  of  earlier  stages.  The  area  interposita  is  com- 
pc^sed  of  connective  tissue  and  contains  no  muscle  fibres;  it  is  wedge- 
shaped,  and  as  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  heart,  Fig.  289,  presents  a 
triangular  outline.  It  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  septum 
transversum,  and  corresponds  to  part  of  the  area  by  which  the 
venous  end  of  the  heart  is  permanently  attached  to  the  septum  trans- 
versum or  diaphragm.  The  septum  su^^erius  or  interauricular  par- 
tition extends  on  to  the  area  interjx)sita,  and  there  fades  out. 

The  Primitive  Ventricle. — The  ventricle  is  at  first  simply  a 
bent  tube;  it  may  therefore  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  limbs, 
which  pass  into  one  another  at  the  apex  of  the  ventricle.  Figs.  286 
and  288.  The  connection  between  the  two  limbs  is  originally  very 
narrow,  but  it  early  widens  out  so  much  that  the  two  limte  may 
be  said  to  fuse  into  one  general  cavitj\  This  may  be  called  the 
stage  of  the  primitive  ventricle,  since  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
ichthyopsida.  While  the  two  limbs  are  fusing,  the  junction  with 
the  ventricle  of  the  aorta  (fretum  Halleri,  as  the  narrow  part  of  the 
aorta  is  called)  moves  toward  the  median  line  and  takes  up  its  per- 
manent position  just  in  front  of  the  auricular  cjmal.  The  change 
in  position  of  the  l)eginning  or  ventricular  end  of  the  aorta  allows 
the  aorta.  Fig.  288,  C,s,  to  take  a  nearly  straight  course  between 
the  auricles.  The  apex  of  the  primitive  ventricle  is  rounded,  and 
it  is  not  until  some  time  after  the  heart  is  completely  divided  that 
the  ventricle  assumes  the  adult  pointed  shape. 

Changes  in  the  Walls  of  the  Heart.— We  consider  here, 
1,  the  histogenesis  of  the  hccii't;  2,  thickness  of  the  walls;  3,  the 
special  connective  tissue  or  non-muscular  areas. 

1.  Histogenesis. — For  what  little  is  known  concerning  the  devel- 
opment of  muscle  fibres  see  p.  478.  The  heart  consists  originally  of 
the  endothelial  tube  and  the  outer  muscular  tube.  The  endothelium^ 
Fig.  21)0,  encU)^  retains  its  primitive  character  as  a  thin  layer  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  heart,  but  the  exact  appearance  of  the  cells  at  suc- 
cessive stages  has  still  to  be  ol)served;  so  far  as  known  the  endo- 
thelium d()i»s  not  give  oft'  any  cells  to  fill  up  the  space  between  it  and 
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the  mascular  heart.  As  soon  a«  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle 
becomea  irregular,  Fig.  2!H>,  Veil,  we  find  the  endothelium  clow- 
against  the  muscular  wall  and  followiug  it  exactly. 

The  muscular  heart  or  outer  heart  tube  produces  the  pericardial 
covering  (mesothelium)  of  the  heart,  the  muscle  fibres,  and  the  con- 
nective tisiuc;  Fig,  290  illustrates  the  general  course  of  these  modi- 
fications. The  muscular  heart  tube  begins  to  thicken,  and  throws 
off  a  certain  numl>er  of  cells  which  assume  a  mesenchymal  charac- 
ter, and  stretch  across  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  heart, 


as  in  shown  in  the  huJbus  aortSD,  Bn,  of  Fig.  2H0.  Gradually  the 
numl>er  of  thvao  cells  iucrojisw*  until  the  entire  space  is  (x-cupied  and 
th<' luusculjir  lieart  is  a  compact  wall  reaching  to  the  endothelium. 
During  itn  growth  we  see  the  muscular  heart  acquire  a  more  and 
mori'  clcjirly  »lifFcnmtiat<'d  external  layer  of  (^dothelioid  cells;  as 
iiiilicntfil  in  tli(!  figure  the  layer  is  (wrticularly  distinct  in  the  ten 
anil  11  lialf  days'  rabbit  over  the  ventricle.  The  remaining  cells  Ite- 
conie  far  tli('  nvmt  luirt  nmscle  tilires,  Imt  others  retain  the  mesen- 
chymal chiiracter  anil  give  rise  tn  the  cunnwtive  tissue,  and  [terhnps 
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also  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart — when  the  blood-vessels  first 
appear  in  the  cardiac  walls  I  do  not  know. 

2.  Thickness  of  the  Walls. — From  what  has  been  said  it  is 
evident  that  the  thickness  of  the  walls  depends  upon  the  growth  of 
the  muscular  heart,  which  takes  place  so  that  each  division  of  the 
bent  heart  has  its  characteristic  thickness  of  wall.  In  the  auricles 
the  walls  never  become  very  thick,  and  are  always  of  about  the  same 
diameter  throughout,  excepting  where  the  veins  enter  and  the  heart 
is  attached  to  the  septum  transversum.  In  the  auricular  canal  the 
walls  become  considerably  thicker  than  in  the  auricles,  and  much 
less  thick  than  in  the  ventricles,  where  the  walls  are  most  developed, 
and  form  many  irregular  projections  into  the  interior  of  the  heart  so 
that  the  tissue  assumes  a  spongy  appearance.  Fig.  290,  Fen,  which 
early  becomes  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  ventri- 
cles. Q.  A.  Gibson,  91.1,  found  that  during  foetal  life  the  walls  of 
both  ventricles  are  approximately  equal  in  thickness,  therefore  the 
thickness  of  the  adult  left  ventricle  is  acquired  after  birth.  In  the 
bulbus  aortae  the  walls  become  a  little  thicker  than  in  the  auricles. 

3.  NoN-MuscuLAR  Areas  of  the  Heart. — There  are  several 
spots  where  connective  tissue  is  developed  to  the  complete  or  partial 
exclusion  of  the  muscle-fibres  of  the  outer  heart.  These  spots  have 
great  importance  in  the  diflferentiation  of  the  heart.  They  are : 
the  area  interposita;  the  thickened  edge  of  the  septum  superius;  the 
bolsters  of  the  auricular  canal ;  and  the  ridges  in  the  bulbus  aortae. 

Sinus  Venosus. — A  venous  sinus,  more  or  less  distinct  from  the 
auricles  and  formed  by  the  union  of  the  large  veins  entering  the 
heart,  is  foimd  temporarily  in  mammalian  embrj'os,  and  represents 
the  adult  condition  of  reptiles.  At  first  the  sinus,  for  which  His 
uses  the  name  sinus  reumenSy  is  symmetrically  placed  in  the  septum 
transversum  at  the  venous  end  of  the  heart.  As  soon  as  the  heart 
has  become  bent  and  the  descent  of  the  ventricles  has  occurred,  the 
sinus  necessarily  lies  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  auricular  division  of 
the  heart  and  appears  partly  free  from  the  septum  transversum 
as  a  short  piece.  Fig.  287,  between  the  septum  and  the  auricle. 
The  sinus  is  long  in  the  transverse  direction,  narrow  in  the  longi- 
tudinal and  dorso- ventral  direction  of  the  embrs'o.  But  as  the  lat- 
eral  outgrowths  forming  the  auricles  are  developed,  the  lateral  ends 
of  the  sinus  are  bent  headward,  so  that  it  l)ecomes  somewhat  horse- 
shoe-shaped— the  convexity  being  toward  the  apex  of  the  heart.  At 
the  same  time  the  sinus  grows  much  less  rapidly  than  the  auricles; 
thus  it  becomes  proportionately  smaller  in  later  stages — in  a  rabbit 
of  fourteen  days  its  length  is  ecjual  to  only  half  the  width  of  the 
auricles.  Into  the  ends  of  the  sinus  open  the  ducts  of  Cuvier,  Fig. 
287,  D.C.y  and  on  each  side  but  nearer  the  median  line  the  omphalo- 
mesaraic  and  umbilical  veins  (rablnts  of  eleven  days).  The  two 
mesaraic  and  umbilical  openings  are,  however,  soon  replaced  by  a 
single  vein,  the  vena  cava  inferior,  which  o]:)ens  on  the  rif/hf  side  of 
the  sinus,  Fig.  !287.  The  cava  inferior  is  present  in  rabbits  of  twelve 
and  one-half  days,  and  its  development  is  descril)ed  later  in  this 
chapter.  By  the  time  the  cava  inferior  is  develoi)ed,  the  sinus  is  no 
longer  found  opening  into  the  heart  in  the  median  line,  but  upon 
the  right  side,  Fig.  287 ;  this  change  Born  attributes  to  the  manner 
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in  which  the  partial  separation  of  the  sinus  from  the  septum  trans- 
versmn  is  effected ;  the  furrow  or  groove,  which  produces  the  sejya- 
ration,  cutting  in  deeper  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  thus 
forcing  the  veins  from  the  left  side  over  to  the  right.  The  actual 
opening  of  the  sinus  into  the  right  auricle  is  elongated  and  oblique, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  280,  and  is  bordered  by  two  valves,  which  unite  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  heai-t  and  are  continued  as  the  septum  spuriuni. 
The  history  of  the  valves  is  given  below,  p.  532.  The  sinus  as  a 
whole  bulges  somewhat  into  the  interior  of  the  auricle.  The 
stage  to  which  we  have  now  traced  the  sinus  venosus  is  found  in  the 
human  embrj^o  of  10  mm. 

In  the  course  of  its  further  development  the  mammalian  sinus 
merges  into  the  right  auricle  and  entirely  disap|)ears  as  a  distinct 
division.  The  modification  is  accomplished  very  gradually,  by  the 
expansion  of  the  right  auricle  batrkward  and  downward ;  it  thus 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  right  horn  of  the  sinus,  converting  the 
right  horn  into  a  part  of  the  auricular  cavity,  and  the  dorsal  or 
posterior  wall  of  the  horn  into  an  integral  part  of  the  auricular  wall, 
consequently  the  valves  of  the  venous  opening  ap|x?ar  to  spring  from 
the  |n.)sterior  wall  of  the  heart.  The  three  permanent  lH>d3'  ^'^^iiis  open 
as  before  with  a  common  ol)li(|ue  mouth ;  compart^  Fig.  289.  The  upper 
end  of  this  orifice  corrt'sponds  to  the  oi)ening  of  the  vena  cava  superior 
dextra,  the  lower  end  to  the  opening  of  the  vena  c<iva  inferior,  the 
middle  to  the  oi)ening  of  vena  cava  superior  sinistra.  The  sinus  is 
found  almost  completely  merged  in  the  auricle  in  rabbit  embryos  of 
about  twenty  days,  and  its  limits  can  be  traced  in  considerably  older 
stages,  and  according  to  His  even  in  the  adult  lumian  heart. 

The  left  honi  of  tlie  sinus  remains  outside  the  auricle  and  becomes 
the  coronary  sinus  of  the  adult. 

Division  into  Right  and  Left  Hearts. — The  developmental 
conditions  which  result  in  the  complete  division  of  the  heart  are 
established  by  the  primitive  l)ending  of  the  heart  and  the  outgrowth 
of  the  auricles;  the  former  initiates  the  division  of  the  ventricle, 
the  latter  the  final  sep^iration  of  the  two  auricles.  Tlie  division  is 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  auricular  canal  and  aortfi.  Accordingly 
we  mav  consider  the  division  of  the  heart  under  four  he^ids:  division 
of,  1,  the  auricles;  2,  the  auricular  canals;  ^5,  the  ventricle;  4,  the 
aorta. 

1.  Division  of  the  Auricles. — The  histories  of  the  process: 
given  by  His  and  Born,  differ  in  several  essential  ix)ints.  I  follow  the 
latter  authority,  /.  c,  pp.  '50S-:)12,  as  giving  the  pri^sumably  correct 
account.  When  the  two  auricles  gi'ow  forth,  they  expand  upward, 
but  there  remains  between  them  a  partition,  Fig.  21)  1,  to  which  His 
applies  the  name  of  septfan  snperifi.s.  Born  the  name  sepfum 
priniKtn,  As  the  auricles  continue  to  expand,  the  septum  of  course 
incn»ases  by  the  continued  meeting  of  the  auricles,  and  it  also  in- 
crcfises,  without  doubt,  by  its  own  growth.  The  septum  early 
acquires  a  very  characteristic  appearance  by  the  thickening  of  its 
lower  (Hlge,  Fig.  2U2,  just  al)ove  the  auricular  canal;  the  thin 
part  of  the  partition  contains  muscle  fibres,  but  the  thic:kened  edge 

•I  follow  Born.  ft».  1.  83fi.  but  init    int»'llip*»ntly.  fori  Imvr  U^'n  unal>W*  to  umlerstand  fully 
his  account  of  the  nicr^iot;  of  the  siiiUK  in  the  auricles. 
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consists  of  embiyoDic  connective  tissue;  the  Beptum  is,  of  course, 
covered  with  endothelium.  Seen  from  the  side,  the  edge  of  the  sep- 
tum presents  a  curved  outline,  being  concave  toward  the  ventricle. 
The  only  connection 

between  the  auricle  is  ■   -  _. 

now  under  the  edge    r--  "'  '  : 

of  the  septum.  This 
communication  has 
been  homolo^zed 
with  the  foramen 
ovale  of  the  fcetal 
heart  in  later  st^^. 
Bom  has  shown  that 
this  homology,  which 
was  maintained  by 
his  predecessors,  is 
incorrect,  and  that 
the  septum  grows 
down  to  the  auricular 
canal,  C,  and  by  unit- 
ing with  the  partition 
developed  inthecanal 
closes  permanently 
the  primary  commu- 
nication {ostiumpri- 
mum  of  Bom). 

The  true /oramen  ovale  is  developed  as  a  perforation  of  the  upp^ 
part  of  the  septum  superius.  This  perforation  is  teraaed  by  Bom 
the  ostium  secundum,  I.  c,  p.  311.  It  appears  in  rabbit  embryos  of 
14  mm.  (about  tift«en  days) ;  it  is  small  at  first  and  situated  close  to 
the  wall  of  the  auricle;  as  to  how  it  is  developed,  Bom  gives  no  in- 
fomiation.  It  soon  enlarges,  and  in  rabbits  of  7.3  Tom.  or  nearly 
thirteen  days  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  earlier  communication 
{ostium  priinum),  which;  from  this  stage  on,  gradually  contracts 
until  in  rabbits  of  10-12  mm.  it  has  closed.  In  rabbits  of  ten  roiUi- 
metres  (thirteen  and  one-fourth  days)  a  new  septum  appears  above 
the  foramen  ovale;  it  is  crescentic  in  shape,  and  belongs  to  the  right 
auricle,  since  it  springs  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  insertion  of  the 
septum  superius.  This  new  partition  (septum  secundum)  was  first 
recognized  by  Bom,  and  can  be  followed  a  little  way  alongside  the 
septum  superius:  it  is  also  distinguished  by  being  thicker  than  the 
septum  superius;  its  edge  forms  part  {limbus  Vieusenii)  of  the 
boundary  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  foramen  ovale  remains  open 
during  fcetal  life,  and  in  man  is  not  completely  closed  until  some 
time  after  birth. 

On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  auricle  the  septum  superius  runs  on  to 
the  area  interposita  of  His,  see  p.  525,  and  can  for  part  of  its  extent 
he  regarded  as  an  upgrowth  of  that  area.  Bom,  in  opposition  to 
His,  attributes  little  special  importance  to  this  relation.  The  closure 
of  the  primary  communication  between  the  auricles  is  better  de- 
scribed in  connection  witli  the  division  of  the  auricular  canal. 

3.  Division  of  the  Auricular  Canal. — The  auricular  canal 
84 
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in  human  embryos  of  8  mm.  is  found,  as  it  were,  invagioated  into 
the  ventricle,  Fig,  893,  c,  c'.  There  appear  also  two  prominences  of 
connective  tissue,  one  on  the  posterior,  one  on  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  canal.  These  prominences  are  the  Endothelkissen  of  F,  F. 
Schmidt, 70.1,  the.Endocarrffcissettof  Bom,  I.e.,  320.  They  increase 
in  height  until  they  meet  and  unite  (rabbit  embryos  of  about  thirteen 
days)  so  as  to  divide  the  passage 
of  the  auricular  canal -into  two 
channels,  cand  c'.  The  prom- 
inences are  wide;  hence,  when 
they  meet,  the  greater  part  of 
the  canal  is  closed  and  the 
channels  are  relatively  small. 
Each  channel  maintains  the 
direct  connection  between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  its  own 
side,  and  is  triangular  in  sec- 
tion. The  triangular  section  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
mode  of  formation ;  each  prom- 
inence forms  a  side,  and  the 
original  wall  of  the  canal  makes 
the  third  side.  While  the  prom- 
inences are  joining  one  another, 
the  edge  of  the  septum  superius 
also  unites  with  them,  so  that, 
except  for  the  open  foramen 
ovale,  both  auricles  and  the 
auricular  canal  are  divided  be- 
«no.u.<u...«r,    x«a.am«,    Art.rw.Hia.  ^^^    j,^^   ventricles.     His    has 

proposed  so  designate  the  septum  thus  formed  by  the  term  septum 
tntennedinm,  but  a  special  new  t«rm  seems  to  me  superfluous.  As 
shown  in  Fig,  292,  the  septum  cufasista  of  a  thinner  part  between 
the  auricles  and  a  thicker  part  in  the  auricular  canal.  His  attrib- 
utes considerable  importance  to  the  area  interposita,  as  contributing 
to  unite  the  septum  superius  with  the  prominences  of  the  auricular 
canal;  compare  p.  5^5. 

The  auricular  canal  soon  ceases  to  be  a  recognizably  distinct  part 
of  the  heart,  and  is  represented  only  by  the  openings  between  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  (osiia  airio-ventriculares) ,  and  by  the  atrio- 
ventricular valves. 

3.  Division  op  the  Ventricles, — The  two  limbs  of  the  ventricle 
are,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  first  entirely  distinct.  Fig.  28(i,  and 
even  after  the  ventricle  has  grown  considerably  and  the  connection 
between  the  two  limbs  has  widened  so  much  that  they  form  essen- 
tially one  continuous  cavity,  the  original  division  Wtween  the  left 
limb  and  the  right  limb  is  marked  by  a  groove  on  the  external  sur- 
face. This  groove  corresponds  to  a  fold  of  the  canljac  wall,  and 
hence  is  represented  in  the  interior  of  the  heart  by  a  projection  which 
grows,  as  development  proceeds,  although  the  external  groove  is 
gradually  obliterate<l.  The  growth  of  the  projection  establishes  the 
partition  between  the  ventricles,  which  is  Imown  as  the  septum 
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inferiiis^  Fig.  292,  Sp.i.  This  septum  is  thick,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  muscle  fibres ;  it  has  a  partially  trabecular  structure,  and  certain 
of  its  trabeculsB  are  ultimately  transformed  into  chordsB  of  the  atrio- 
ventricular valves.  In  a  side  view  the  upper  edge  of  the  septum  is 
seen  to  be  curving,  the  septum  as  a  whole  being  crescent-shaped ;  it 
is  situated  somewhat  to  the  right  side  of  the  median  line,  Fig.  291. 
After  it  is  fully  developed  (rabbit  embryos  of  10  mm.)  the  septiun 
reaches  nearly  to  the  auricular  canal  and  if  it  were  prolonged  it 
would  join  the  right-hand  side  of  the  partition  in  the  auricular  canal ; 
on  the  posterior  side  of  the  heart  the  septiuu  does  actually  join  the 
auricular  canal,  but  on  the  anterior  side  it  fades  out  toward  the 
aorta.  In  brief,  the  broad  communication  between  the  two  ventricles 
becomes  an  interventricular  foramen  bounded  by  the  partition  of  the 
auricular  canal  and  by  the  edge  of  the  septum  iuf erius ;  it  repeats 
for  the  ventricles  the  role  of  the  foramen  ovale  for  the  auricles,  p. 
529,  but  were  it  to  close  over,  as  does  the  foramen  ovale,  the  left 
ventricle  would  have  no  exit,  because,  as  already  described  (compare 
Fig.  288) ,  the  aorta  is  the  prolongation  of  the  right  limb  of  the  ventri- 
cle. In  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  outlet  the  aorta  is  divided 
into  two  vessels,  and  one  of  these  (aorta  vera)  becomes  connected 
through  the  interventricular  foramen  exclusively  with  the  left  ven- 
tricle, thereby  rendering  the  separation  of  the  ventricles  complete. 
Accordingly,  to  fully  understand  this  separation  we  must  follow  the 
history  of  the  division  of  the  aorta. 

4.  Division  of  the  Aorta. — The  cardiac  aorta  comprises  the 
fretum  Halleri  and  bulbuS  aortse,  which  at  an  early  stage  differ  in 
the  width  of  their  cavities.  Fig.  286.  This  diflference  is  soon  lost, 
and  the  cavity  (endothelial  aorta)  becomes  flattened  except  in  the 
truncus  aortse  or  upper  part  of  the  bulbus,  where  the  cylindrical  form 
is  retained.  The  plane  of  the  flattened  cavity  changes;  it  is  sagittal 
where  the  aorta  arises  from  the  couus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and  as  we  ascend  along  the  aorta  we  find  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  cavity  moving  toward  the  left  until  the  plane  of  the  fiattened 
cavity  becomes  transverse.  Meanwhile  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
aortic  heart  has  developed,  partly  into  muscle,  partly  into  connective 
tissue,  and  this  connective  tissue  develops  into  a  ridge  on  each  side 
of  the  flattened  cavity.  The  ridges  increase  and  unite,  thus  dividing 
the  aorta  into  two  channels,  the  anterior  or  left  channel  becoming 

a.       P. 


Fig.  293.— Sections  at  Different  Levels  through  the  Cardiac  Aorta  of  a  Human  Embryo  of 
11.5  mm.  (His'  Embrvo  Rf?>.  The  lowest  section  is  on  the  left,  the  highest  on  the  right,  a, 
Aorta;  P,  pulmonary  division,     x  15  diams.     After  W.  His. 

that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  posterior  or  right  channel  becoming 
the  permanent  true  aortic  cavity.  The  union  of  the  ridges  begins 
just  where  the  aorta  divides  to  form  the  aortic  arches,  and  the  parti- 
tion at  this  point  is  sagittal,  cf.  Fig.  293.  The  formation  of  the 
partition  progresses  downward  toward  the  ventricle,  the  plane  of 
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the  partition  gradually  changing  to  transverse.  The  two  ridges 
are  found  to  extend  into  the  ventricle,  and  participate  in  the  closure 
of  the  interventricular  foramen,  by  developing  an  oblique  partition 
which  grows  down  to  the  edge  of  the  septum  inferius,  and  thus  con- 
verts the  interventricular  foramen  into  the  orifice  of  the  true  aorta. 
The  blood  in  leaving  the  left  ventricle  must  now  pass  through  the 
foramen,  then  across  a  space  which  originally  belonged  to  the  right 
ventricle,  but  which  has  been  shut  off  by  the  down-growth  of  the 
septum  aorticiun.  The  ventricular  extension  of  the  aortic  partition 
is  eflfected  chiefly  by  the  left  or  anterior  ridge,  the  right  or  posterior 
ridge  passing  out  more  on  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  ventricle  where 
it  fades  out;  the  left  ridge  (rabbit  embryos  of  14  mm.)  runs  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  septum  inferius.  The  division  of  the  aorta  and 
ventricle  is  completed  in  rabbit  embrj'os  of  about  sixteen  days. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  aorta  the  partition  extends  so  that  the 
fifth  aortic  arches  are  connected  only  with  the  pulmonary  aorta, 
while  the  remaining  arches  are  connected  with  the  true  aorta  only. 
Soon  after  the  internal  piirtition  is  formed,  the  external  division 
commences  as  two  grooves  on  the  outside  of  the  aorta,  beginning 
just  between  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  aortic  arches.  The  two  grooves 
extend  to  the  ventricle  and  gradually  deepen,  until  the  aorta  is  com- 
pletely divided  into  two  vessels  (Bom,  /.r.,  337),  which  have,  as  soon 
as  they  are  separated,  both  their  connections  with  the  heart  and 
their  relative  positions  to  one  another  essentially  as  in  the  adult. 

The  heart  is  now  completely  divided. 

Valves  of  the  Heart.  —The  entrances  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
have  no  valves;  the  entrances  of  the  body  veins  have  two  valves  in 
the  embrj'o,  of  which  the  left  disappears  and  the  right  persists  as 
the  Eustachian  valve  and  Thebesian  valve ;  the  right  atrioventricular 
passage  has  the  tricuspid,  the  left  the  bicuspid  or  mitral  valve.  The 
entrances  of  the  pulmonary  or  right,  and  true  or  left  aorta  are  each 
guarded  by  three  semilunar  valves.  As  is  well  known,  all  these 
valves  are  set  so  as  to  favor  the  fiow  of  blood  toward  the  arteries  and 
prevent  its  fiow  toward  the  veins.  We  shall  consider,  1,  the  venous 
valves :  2,  the  atrioventricular  valves :  3,  the  aortic  valves. 

1.  The  Venous  Valves. — In  a  human  embryo  of  10  mm.,  the 
opening  of  the  lx)dy  veins  or  sinus  venosus  into  the  right  auricle  is 
guarded,  as  shown  in  Fig.  289,  by  two  valves  or  thin  fiaps  of  the 
he^irt  walls;  at  the  upper  side  of  the  obliijue  opening  the  two  valves 
unite  and  are  continueKi  as  the  septum  spurium,  S.sj);  the  left  valve 
lies  near  the  septum  superius  and  merges  into  the  area  interposita; 
the  right  valve  is  from  the  start  much  larger  than  the  left,  and  de- 
velops into  the  valvula  Eustachii  and  valvula  Thebesii.  The  venous 
valves  owe  their  origin  to  the  sinus  venosus  l>eing  pushed  into  the 
right  auricle  and  in  consequence  forming  a  fold  which  projects  around 
the  venous  orifice  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart.  The  edge  of  this 
fold  grows  considerably  and  becomes  the  anlago  of  the  venous  valves. 

The  leff  ralve  gradually  disappears — i)rol)ably  completely  or  nearly 
so.  But  His  thought  it  contributed  to  fonn  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
foramen  ovale.  Bern's  later  ol)serv'ations.  I.e.,  331,  suggest  rather 
that  it  never  unites  with  the  septum  sujierius  (inter-auricular  parti- 
tion) but  simply  aborts,  and  for  a  time  (embryos  of  the  fourth  month) 
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can  be  recognized   as  a  slight  ridge  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
auricle. 

The  right  valve,  which  is  always  larger  than  the  left,  persists  in 
greater  part.  Early  in  its  development  it  begins  to  grow  unequally, 
so  that  there  is  a  larger  upper  flap  bounding  the  main  venous  open- 
ings, and  a  smaller  lower  flap  bounding  the  mouth  of  the  coronary 
vein;  the  two  flaps  are,  of  course,  continuous  with  one  another 
though  separated  by  a  notch ;  the  upper  flap  is  the  anlage  of  the 
Eustachian,  the  lower  of  the  Thebesian  valve.  The  Eustachian 
valve  does  not  include  the  whole  upper  division  of  the  primitive 
valve,  for  the  uppermost  part  aborte,  though  it  can  still  be  traced 
in  the  himian  embryo  of  four  months  and  even  at  seven  months  (Bom, 
p.  332). 

The  septum  spurium  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prolongation  of 
the  united  right  and  left  venous  valves.  As  it  contains  muscular 
fibres,  its  probable  fimction  is,  as  su^ested  by  Bom,  to  draw  the 
two  valves  together  and  prevent  the  back  flow  of  the  blood,  a  func- 
tion of  great  importance  in  the  embryonic  heart  before  the  atrioven- 
tricular valves  are  developed.  In  a  himian  embryo  of  34  mm. 
(beginning  of  the  third  month),  the  septiun  is  so  much  reduced  that 
it  would  not  be  recognized  without  knowledge  of  the  preceding 
stages,  and  at  this  time  we  find  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  in 
action. 

2.  The  Atrioventricular  Valves. — Their  development  has 
been  studied  by  Bemays,  76.1,  whose  results  have  been  confirmed 
by  Bom,  89.1,  340.  W.  His'  observations  ("  Anat.  menschl.  Em- 
bryonen,"  Heft  III.,  152-lGO)  also  are  important.  The  valves 
proper — in  distinction  to  the  muscles  and  tendons,  which  belong  to 
the  ventricle — are  to  be  regarded  as  morphologically  modifications 
of  the  walls  of  the  auricular  canal,  the  canal  being  to  a  certain  extent 
invaginated  into  the  ventricles  (W.  His,  /.c.  Fig.  105).  Theinvag- 
inated  portions  of  the  canal  become  the  anlages  of  the  atrioventricular 
valves,  on  the  left  side  the  mitral,  and  on  the  right  the  tricus- 
pid. When  the  auricular  canal  divides  into  the  two  atrioventricular 
channels,  each  channel  or  ostium  is  triangular  in  section,  and  as  this 
form  is  preserved  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  there  are  three 
valves  developed,  one  as  the  prolongation  of  each  of  the  three  walls 
of  the  ostium,  but  on  the  left  side,  in  consequence  of  as  yet  unde- 
termined conditions,  there  are  developed  only  two,  the  mitral  valves. 
In  each  case  the  lateral  valves  are  developed  from  a  fold  of  the  heart 
wall,  which,  as  indicated  at  x  in  Fig.  292,  is  formed  partly  by  the 
wall  of  the  auricular  canal,  partly  by  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  and 
partly  by  connective  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  fold.  The  medial 
valves — one  on  the  left  side,  two  on  the  right — may  be  described  as 
prolongations  of  the  septum  intermedium.  Fig.  292.  The  mus- 
cular trabeculae  of  the  ventricle  are,  almost  from  the  start,  con- 
nected with  the  ventricular  surfaces  of  the  atrioventricular  valves; 
out  of  these  trabeculae  are  developed  the  chords  of  the  valves,  known 
in  the  adult  as  the  papillary  muscles  and  chordae  tendinesB.  The 
trabeoulsB  are  originally  very  irregular  in  their  arrangement,  but  as 
development  progresses  those  which  are  connected  with  the  valves 
become  longer  and  slenderer,  and  descend  in  main  lines  directly  from 
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the  valves  to  the  ventricular  walls,  but  preserve  the  network  charac- 
ter. A  little  later  (pig  and  calf  embryos  of  45-60  mm.)  the  valvular 
trabeculae  become  very  slender  though  still  muscular,  in  the  neig^h- 
borhood  of  the  valves,  but  toward  the  apex  of  the  heart  the  fine 
trabequlaB  imite  into  plmnp  bundles,  the  papillary  muscles  (Bemays, 
76. 1,  495.  At  this  stage  each  papillary  muscle  breaks  up  into  some 
six  or  eight  muscular  cords,  which  are  inserted  into  the  valves.  In 
older  embryos  (in  man  during  the  fifth  month)  the  muscular  cords 
change  into  tendinous  chords;  the  muscular  tissue  in  them  disap- 
pears and  is  replaced  by  mesenchyma,  which  becomes  fibrillar ;  hence 
each  papillary  muscle  is  connected  by  several  filamentous  tendons 
with  its  valve.  The  slender  tendons  are  the  chordae  tendineaB  of 
the  human  anatomy. 

3.  The  Aortic  or  Semilunar  Valves. — Before  the  bulbua 
aortas  completely  divides  into  the  true  and  the  pulmonary  aortae, 
there  appear  four  small  protuberances  at  its  ventricular  orifice. 
Each  protuberance  is  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  covered  by  endo- 
thelium ;  two  of  them  are  merely  the  ends  of  the  ridges,  described  p. 
631,  by  which  the  aorta  is  divided.  When  the  division  is  completed, 
the  ends  of  the  two  ridges  are  also  divided,  making  four  protuber- 
ances, or  in  all  six — three  for  each  aortic  trunk.  These  protuber- 
ances are  the  anlages  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  may  be  seen  in  a 
human  embryo  of  seven  weeks.  They  grow  until  they  meet  so  as  to 
close  the  aortic  entrances,  and  assume  the  adult  form  by  becoming 
concave.  Their  exact  history  has  still  to  be  worked  out;  compare 
Tonge,  70. 1,  387,  on  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  embryo  chick. 

II.  The  Arterial  System. 

We  left  the  arterial  system  consisting  of  the  cardiac  aorta,  the 
five  aortic  arches,  and  four  carotids,  the  dorsal  aorta,  vitelline  or  om- 

Ehalo-mesaraic  arteries,  and  allantoic  arteries  (see  p.  274-27C)  and 
ave  now  to  trace  the  changes  which  result  in  the  adult  system 
of  arteries — changes  \<^hich  are  verj"  numerous. 

Aortic  Arches. — The  general  scheme  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  great  arteries  of  the  five  gill-arches  is  indicated  by  the  diagrams, 
Fig.  204.  A  is  the  primitive  condition:  The  wide  pharynx,  PA,  is 
shaded  to  suggest  its  rounded  form ;  the  four  gill-clefts  of  the  left 
side,  are  also  indicated,  1,  2,  3,  4.  From  the  heart,  i//,  runs  out  the 
aorta,  which  soon  forks;  each  fork  gives  off  five  branches,  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  V,  one  in  front  of  each  cleft  and  a  fifth  behind  the  fourth 
cleft.  On  the  dorsal  side  the  five  arches  unite  into  a  common  tnmk, 
which  joins  the  corresponding  trunk  from  the  opposite  side  to  form 
the  median  dorsal  aorta,  Ao.  Now,  as  the  clefts  develop  from  in 
front  backward,  so  the  first  branchial  arch  arises  first,  the  second 
next,  and  so  on,  until  the  series  is  completed ;  shortly  after  each  arch 
is  formed  the  aortic  vessel  appears  in  it. 

The  disposition  in  the  human  embrj'o  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
diagram,  for  the  relations  are  all  the  same,  although,  owing  to  the 
rolling  up  of  the  embryo,  the  primitive  toiX)graphy  is  disturbed :  thus 
in  Fig.  300,  we  at  once  recognize  the  four  clefts  and  the  five  arches. 

The  homologies  of  this  complicated  aortic  system  with  that  of  the 
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adult  mammal  are  shown  in  the  diagram  Fig.  29i,  B.  The  shaded 
partB  are  preserved  in  the  adult;  the  others  disappear.  The  parts 
lust  are  the  first  and  second  arches;  the  dorsed  connection  betwe^i 
the  third  and  fourth  left  arches;  the  upper  part  of  the  left  fifth  arch; 
there  disappear  on  the  right  side  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  and 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  arch,  and  also  the  dorsal  connection  of  Uie 
arches  with  the  median  dorsal  aorta,  Ao.  There  remain  parts  as 
follows:  1.  The  heart  aorta,  which  by  an  internal  septum  is  divided 
into  two  aortae  (p.  531),  one  of  which  maintains  a  communication 
with  the  right  ventricle  and  is  continuous  headward  with  the  fifth 
arch  of  the  left  side;  from  the  middle  of  this  arch  springs  a  vessel 
which  soon  forks  to  make  the  two  pulmonary  arteries,  P;  during 
A 
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fcetal  life  the  upper  part  of  this  arch,  da,  persists  as  the  well-tnown 
ductus  arteriosus,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between 
the  pulmonary  and  the  body  aorta.  Soon  aft«r  birth  the  lumen  of 
the  ductus  is  obliterated.  2.  The  left  fourth  arch,  which  is  very 
much  enlarged,  to  constitute  the  permanent  aortic  arch ;  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  the  obliteration  of  parts  is  such  that  the  left  fourth 
arch  is  the  only  permanent  channel  of  communication  between  the 
heart  and  the  dorsal  aorta,  Ao;  hence  the  aorta  of  the  adult  springs 
from  the  heart,  and  gives  off  to  the  right  a  branch,  then  makes  itself 
a  great  arch  on  the  left  side  up  to  the  back,  where  it  is  continued 
down,  i.e.  tailward.  3.  The  third  arches  on  both  sides,  appearing, 
as  the  figure  clearly  shows  they  must,  as  portions  of  the  intern^ 
carotid,  In.c;  the  ventral  stem  between  the  third  and  fourth  arches 
is  the  common  carotid  of  the  adult  on  each  side,  while  the  continua- 
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tion  of  that  Btem  headward  becomes  part  of  the  eztemal  carotid. 
4.  The  right  fork  of  the  aorta  beoomes  the  arteria  icnomiiiata,  a; 

rt  of  th«  right  fourth  arch  rotnains  as  the  right  subclavian  artery, 
the  corresponding  left  tiubclavian  being  given  off  from  the  corre- 
spooding  left  arch,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  great  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Ill©  ventral  stem  between  the  right  third  and  fourth  arches  becomes 
the  common  carotid  of  the  right  side- 
But,  though  the  connections  and  metamorphoses  of  the  aortic 
arches  are  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Fig.  204  to  elucidate  the  homol- 
ogies, yet  the  actual  course  of  the  arches  is  somewhat  different,  Fig. 
205,  the  branching  taking  place  as  described  p.  30(;.  The  cardiac 
aorta  at  first  openH  under  Sie  pharynx  between  the  banes  of  the  man- 
ditjular  and  hj'oid  arclies,  but  by  the  time  the  five  aortic  arches  are 
devclo])ed  it  has  moved  tailward ;  finally  when  during  tlie  second 
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month  tlie  bead  is  I>ent  l)ack  or  raised,  compare  Chapter  XVIII., 
Figs.  2iS,  '-i'-i'i,  and  the  front  of  the  neck  elmigates,  the  heart  remains 
on  the  level  with  the  thorax,  and  the  position  of  the  aorta  is  relatively 
lowered.  The  five  aortic  arches  are  found  in  human  embryos  of 
3.i;-3.a  mm.,  and  all  iiersist  for  a  short  time,  l)ut  as  soon  as  the  neck 
bend  l>eyins  to  develop  (embryos  of  4  mm.)  the  diwtiipearance  of  the 
first  aortic  arch  occurs,  Fig.2!U'.,  to  l)o  verj'  soon  followed  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  third  arch,  but  the  dorsid  [Kirt  of  these  arches  i>er- 
sists,  as  already  explained,  a.4  the  intenial  rarutiil,  while  the  ventral 
part  persists  as  the  stem  of  the  external  carotid,  which  gives  off  in 
the  region  of  the  hyoid  arch  a  branclif  and  in  the  regitm  of  the  man- 
dibular arcli  a  second  branch.  The  bran:-ho8  are  ileiiit^ated  by 
HJB("Anat.  menschl.  Embrj-oneo,"  Heft  III.,  IxT)  as  the  nrteria 
lingualia  and  arteria  mariflaris  communis  rcsiiectivoly.  The  ar- 
rangement witli  ^^ij^arches  open,  the  first  and  second  closed,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  ^^p^Rl^^  the  third  arches  antl  the  left  fourth  per- 
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sist,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  modificatioii  of  the  right  fourth 
arch  {Aorta  descendens  dextra) ,  which  in  embryofi  of  3  mm. ,  and  even 
lesB,  is  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  corresponding  left  arch,  a  differ- 
ence which  His  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  tne  oblique  insertion  of  the 
cardiac  aorta  rendering  the  left  arch  the  more  direct  continuation  of 
the  cardiac  aorta.  Curiously  enough  the  difference  is  lost  tempora- 
rily (embryoaof  7-lOmm.),  but  becomes  very 
marked  again  in  those  of  11-12  mm.  Fig. 
397,  so  that  it  now  is  hardly  more  than  a 
branch  of  the  aorta,  suppl^'ing  the  carotid  vl, 
and  vertebral  arteries,  v,  of  the  right  side. 
In  an  embryo  of  i:j.8  mm.  the  right  fifth 
arch  has  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  piece 
connecting  it  with  aorta  descendens  dextra. 
The  disposition  of  the  main  stems  persists  at 
this  stage,  with  little  change  except  iu  their 
diameters  imtil  after  birth.  The  cardiac 
aorta  (aorta  ascendeiis)  divides  into,  1,  the 
smaller  left  arch  (arteria  anonyma)  which 
is  continued  as  the  arten'a  subclavia  and 
gives  off  as  a  branch  the  stem  leading  to  the 

first,  second,  and  third  arches  of  the  right  fio.  8»7.— Aortic  syBimi  oi 
aide;  this  stem  is  ih.6  right  carotis  commu-  {JiTm*^^"^^!' '  V\>TOto4° 
nis;  and  into,  2,  the  larger  left  arch,  areas  arterr;  ao.  aorta:  'sri.  thyroid 
aortce,  which  is  homologous  with  the  anony-  f'.^  irancus™|)ii'imoiMJi"'"'',K 
ma  and  like  it  gives  off  the  carotia  communis  5fier'v?^&u**''*'  ^^■' *"*""■ 
and  subclavia  of  its  side,  and  is  then  contin- 
ued on  to  the  permanent  dorsal  aorta.  The  connection  of  the  ano- 
nj-ma  {right  fourth  arch)  with  the  dorsal  aorta  is  preserved  for  some 
time. 

The  history  of  the  fifth  arches  is  given  in  the  section  on  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  p.  538. 

Development  of  the  Aortic  Wall. — The  aorta,  like  all  other 
blood-vessels,  consist  at  first  of  a  simple  endothelium,  to  which  are 
added  the  muscular  and  adventitial  watts  by  differentiation  of  the 
surrounding  mesenchyma,  which  begins  to  condense  around  the 
aort^  by  the  end  of  the  second  month,  and  during  the  second  month 
the  separation  of  the  mesenchymal  coat  into  tunica  media  and  tunica 
adventitia  becomes  apparent  (see  His,  "  Auat.  menschl.  Embryonen," 
Heft  III.,  198,  also  Morpurgo,  86.1).  Erik  Muller's  paper,  88.1, 
describes,  strictly  speaking,  not  the  origin  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  aorta,  but  of  the  primitive  mesenchyma  from  the  inner  wall  of 
the  primitive  segments. 

Aortic  Arches  in  Branchiate  Vertebrates. — In  aquatic 
vertebrates  the  aortic  arches  do  not  remain  as  large  vessels,  but 
they  break  up  into  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries,  which  are  distrib- 
uteil  through  the  branchial  filaments,  or  respiratory  outgrowths  of 
the  gill-arches.  When  this  modification  occurs  the  ventral  end  of 
each  aortic  arch  acts  as  the  afferent  stem  (branchial  artery)  and  the 
dorsal  end  as  the  efferent  stem  (branchial  vein)  of  the  gill.  It  is  evi- 
dent tliat  the  branchial  veins  are  morphologically  distinct  from  the 
true  veins,  and  belong  not  to  the  venous,  but  to  the  arterial,  system. 
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Evolution  of  the  Aortic  Arches. — That  there  were  in  the  early- 
vertebrates  more  gill-arches  than  are  preserved  in  the  amniota,  has 
been  stated  already.  But  the  exact  number  is  uncertain,  and  as  there 
must  have  been  one  aortic  trunk  in  each  gill-arch  the  number  of  the 
aortic  arches  is  uncertain.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  there  were 
at  least  nine  as  indicated  by  the  structure  of  marsipobranchs  (Julin, 
87.3)  and  Chlamydoselachus  (Howard  Ayers,  89.1).  Indeed,  von 
Boas,  87. 1,  has  adduced  weighty  evidence  to  support  his  belief  that 
even  in  amniota  the  number  of  aortic  arches  is  six,  a  belief  which 
Zimmerman,  89.1,  has  supported.  To  settle  this  question  must  be 
left  to  research  based  upon  very  extended  comparative  anatomical 
and  embryological  observations. 

It  is  improbable,  as  Ayers,  89. 1,  has  demonstrated,  that  the  united 
dorsal  ends  of  the  aortic  arches,  which  form  two  stems,  represent 
the  forward  continuation  of  the  median  aorta,  but  that  rather  there 
was  primitively  a  median  dorsal  aorta  extending  over  the  pharynx 
to  the  hypophysis,  and  that  there  were  lateral  anastomoses  which 
have  been  preserved  while  the  cephalic  median  aorta  has  disappeareil. 
Ayer's  hypothesis,  which  seems  to  me  well  justified,  is  incompatible 
with  the  current  notion  that  the  dorsal  aorta  represents  two  stems 
fused  in  the  median  line — a  notion  which  has  been  specially  advo- 
cated by  Macalister  {Jour.  Anat.and  Physiol,, XX,,  103,  188G). 
The  special  importance  of  the  question  at  present  is  its  bearing  on 
the  comparison  of  the  arterial  systems  of  vertebrates  and  annelids. 

The  abortion  of  the  aortic  arches  is  attributed  by  general  consent  to 
the  head-bend,  and  consequent  cramping  of  the  branchial  region, 
but  the  factors  which  have  caused  the  modification  of  the  five  partially 
preserved  arches  of  mammals  have  still  to  be  ascertained.  Hoch- 
stetter,  90. 1,  577,  suggests  that  the  development  of  a  new  trunk  of 
supply — the  internal  mammar>' — for  the  anterior  intercostal  arteries 
may  have  been  concerned  in  the  abortion  of  the  right  aortic  root  and 
the  changed  position  of  the  left  aortic  root,  but  leaves  his  thought 
unexplained. 

Internal  Carotids. — As  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  294, 
the  internal  carotids  are  developed  out  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
aortic  arches;  the  third  arch  loses  its  connection  on  the  dorsal  side 
with  the  fourth  arch,  but  keeps  its  connection  with  the  second  and 
first ;  there  is  thus  a  direct  blood-channel  from  the  cardiac  aorta  to 
the  vessel,  which  runs  from  the  dorsid  end  of  the  first  arch  to  the 
head  and  brain,  Fig.  294,  In.  c.  The  internal  carotid  of  the  adult 
comprises  the  thii*d  aortic  arch,  the  dorsal  pjtrt  of  the  second  arch, 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  first  arch,  and  the  whole  of  the  true  internal 
carotid  of  the  embryo.  His  ("Anat.  mensch.  Embryonen,"  Heft 
III.,  102)  states  that  in  man  the  dorsal  connection  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  arches  is  lost  duriug  the  fifth  week ;  and  points  out 
that,  as  the  heart  and  cardiac  aorta  descend,  the  position  of  the  third 
arch  becomes  more  and  more  oblique,  compare  Fig.  298. 

Pulmonary  Aorta  and  Arteries. — In  Sauropsida  the  fifth 
aortic  arches  are  proser\'ed  on  both  sides,  in  reptik^  completely,  in 
birds  partially,  but  in  mammals  the  fifth  arch  entirely  disappears  on 
the  right  side  and  partially  on  the  left,  as  established  by  the  classic 
investigations  of  Heinrich  Rathke,  57.1.     In  all  amniota  the  lungs 
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are  supplied  by  arterial  branches  spnnginE  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  aortic  arch,  in  Sauropsida  on  both  sides,  in  mammals  on  the 
left  side  only,  Fig.  298,  P.  The  right  (itth  arch  disappears  in  man 
very  early,  but  the  left  persists  throughout  foetal  life.  Concerning 
the  development  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  proper,  i.e. 
tlie  branch  from  the  arch 
to  the  lungs,  Fig.  208, 
P,  little  is  known.  His 
("Anat.  mensch.  Embrj-- 
onen,"  Heft  II.,  18C)  finds 
the  reptilian  condition  — 
the  right  and  left  fifth 
arches,  each  producing  a 
branch  to  the  lungs — in  an 
embrj'o  of  i.i  mm.  and 
more  distinctly  developed 
in  embryos  of  5-6  mm. 
but  later  both  pulmonary 
arteries  are  found  to  spring 
by  a  common  stem   from 

the   left    fifth    arch.       How  f,o.  ae. -Aortic  SyBWrn  ot  W.  me'   Embryo  Kg.  11 

iho   f<hutMra  fnmoa    nKriiit  T  mm-     m'-   Handible;     Zg,  Confcue:    1-V,   aortic  archn: 

ine   Cnange  comes   aOOUl  l  ^^_  „nei,„i  ^rVry.     F\   pulmowr  artery;    Lg.  luoftl 

do  not    know,    and    1    have  O.  cesophsmia;  T.  truncuH  pulmonalls;    Ao.  aorta.     X 

found  no  explanation  of  it.   ^^ '"'™-   ■*"*'  ^-  "'^ 

The  arteries  have  a  special  relation  to  the  bronchi,  as  is  explained  in 
the  section  on  the  lungs  in  Chapter  XXIX.  Returning  now  to  Fig. 
298,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  pulmonary  artery,  P,  divides  the 
fifth  aortic  arch  into  a  lower  part,  T,  connected  with  the  heart,  and 
an  upper  part,  V,  connected  with  the  dorsal  aorta.  The  lower  part 
is  the  future  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  aorta,  and  as  the  lungs  develop 
the  pulmonary  artery  increases  in  calibre  until  it  equals  the  trunk, 
T,  in  diameter.  The  upper  part,  V,  is  known  as  the  ductus  arteri- 
osus or  ductus  Botalli  {BotallischerGang)  and  it  remains  through- 
out the  fcetal  period  as  an  open  channel,  so  that  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  flows  in  part  to  the  lungs,  in  part  into  the  dorsal  aorta. 
As  stated  above,  the  lumen  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  disappears  soon 
after  birth. 

Dorsal  Aorta  and  Its  Branches. — There  are  many  valuable 
observations  on  the  fcetal  arteries  scattered  in  the  works  of  the  older 
embryologists,  in  the  descriptions  of  human  embryos  (Chapter 
XVIII.)  and  in  articles  dealing  with  the  development  of  special 
oi^ns,  but  these  observations  have  never  been  collated,  nor  has  any 
attempt  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  study  comprehensively 
the  morphology  of  the  dorsal  aorta  and  its  branches.  This  is  the 
more  singular  as  much  labor  as  been  expended  upon  the  aortic  arches 
and  veins.  An  exception  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  interseg- 
mental and  vertebral  arteries,  see  below. 

That  the  dorsal  aorta  is  formed  very  early  by  the  ingrowth  of  the 
omphalo-moparaic  arteries  and  that  these  arteries  are  the  primitive 
branches  of  the  aorta  has  been  already  explained.  The  next  branches 
to  be  formed  are  the  umbilical  or  allantoic,  which  very  early  acquire 
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a  large  size  and  appear  as  the  main  branches  of  the  aorta,  but  the 
dorsal  aorta  is  prolonged  to  the  tail,  and  in  tailed  vertebrates  persists 
as  a  permanent  and  considerable  vessel  (arteria  caudalis)  but  in 
man  it  remains  only  as  a  small  vessel,  the  sacra  media.  From  the 
umbilical  arteries,  as  soon  as  the  anlages  of  the  legs  appear,  arise 
branches,  the  iliac  arteries,  one  on  each  side  to  supply  the  corre- 
sponding limbs.  With  the  progress  of  development  the  iliacs  become 
the  main  branches,  and  the  allantoic  vessels  are  very  much  reduced, 
becoming  the  relatively  small  hypogastric  arteries  of  the  adult.  Of 
the  omphalo-mesaraic  or  vitelline  arteries  the  left  aborts  very  early, 
while  the  right  persists,  and  soon  develops  the  arteria  mesenterica 
superior  as  a  small  branch,  which  ultimately  becomes  the  principal 
continuation  of  the  main  stem. 

Intersegmental  Arteries. — The  first  branches  of  the  aorta  to 
appear  in  the  embryo  are  a  series  of  small  vessels,  which  pass  upward 
and  outward  on  each  side  of  the  embryo.  One  of  these  vessels  is  to 
be  found  between  every  adjacent  pair  of  myotomes,  and  hence  they 
have  been  called  the  interprotovertebral  arteries.  In  the  region  of 
the  pharynx  where  the  aorta  is  double,  each  aorta  gives  rise  to  the 
intersegmental  arteries  of  its  own  side.     Farther  from  the  head  the 

vessels  arise  in  pairs  from  the  dorsal 
aorta.  In  longitudinal  horizontal  {i.e. 
frontal)  sections  of  the  primitive  seg- 
ments the  intersegmental  arteries  show 
very  well,  compare  Fig.  119,  Is.  The 
metamorphoses  of  the  vessels  imder  con- 
sideration have  lx?en  worked  out  for  the 
region  of  the  lieail  and  neck  bv  Froriep, 
86.1  (pp.  80,  l)f3,  103,  108,  ^139),  and 
Fr.  Hochstetter,  90.1,  90.3.  There 
are  six  intersegmental  arteries  between 
the  seven  cervical  segments ;  of  these  the 
sixth  gives  rise  to  the  arteria  subclavia  as 
a  branch.  There  are  also  two  segmental 
arteries  head  ward  of  the  cervical  ones; 
these  two  lie  respectively  between  the 
first  cervical  and  the  last  occipital  seg- 
ments, and  between  the  last  and  the 
penultimate  occipital  segments.  Of  these 
eight  arteries  the  first  very  early  aborts, 
the  second  gives  rise  to  a  vessel  which 
Fio.8»-R«»con8tructionoftheAr.  runs  forward  in  the  head  to  the  mid- 

tertpfi of  the  Head  anil  Ne<rk  of  a  Rab-    i        •  j  .\  '    •        i.\       *    i.  i  x*  i 

bit  Embryo  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  brain  and  there  joms  thc  internal  carotid, 

5^  .r{e;ia'%7rt^br3i!,T"^S:ii;S:  ^ig.   290.     A  Series  of  anastomes  are 
riacarot is  interna:  i>,  intereeinnentai  now  developed  between  the  intersegmcu- 

iv^'J^'aific  arc'h«»7i*°«h^^         tal  arteries  of  the  neck  and  united  and 
S?S.^H<2h^ttS^'™°*"  •^'  ^'  enlarged  anastomosing  vessels,  Fig.  299, 

Ai\  appear  as  a  prolongation  through  the 
neck  of  the  vertebral  artery.  The  intersegmental  branches  rapidly 
abort,  except  the  sixth  in  the  neck  which  pe^sist^  as  the  stem,  Fig.  299, 
«.  c/,  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  as  soon  as  the  fore  limb  buds  out  (rab- 
bits of  eleven  days)  sends  a  branch  to  it,  which  becomes  the  subclavian 
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artery.  The  artery  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  is 
thus  seen  to  acquire  a  special  importance,  as  it  becomes  the  stem  of  the 
sub-clavian  and  vertebral  arteries  of  the  adult.  We  also  learn  that  the 
vertebral  artery  is  the  earlier  developed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  sub- 
clavian is  morphologically  a  branch  of  the  vertebral  artery,  instead 
of  the  vertebral  being  a  branch  of  the  subclavian,  as  usually  described 
in  human  anatomy.  The  small  original  intersegmental  arteries 
persist  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  vertebral  artery  in  the  neck,  and 
supply  in  the  adult  the  circulation  of  the  vertebral  column.  The 
next  following  intersegmental  arteries,  i.  e.  those  between  the  seventh 
cervical  and  first  thoracic,  and  between  the  first  four  or  five  thoracic 
segments,  imdergo  a  similar  change,  a  secondary  longitudinal  vessel 
being  developed  between  them  also  (rabbits  of  thirteen  days) ,  and  as 
they  disappear,  this  vessel  becomes  a  branch — intercostahs  superior 
of  human  anatomy — of  the  common  stem  of  the  vertebral  and  sub- 
clavian arteries.  Hochstetter  states,  90.1,  577,  that  the  internal 
mammary  arises  as  a  branch  of  the  subclavian  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  superior  intercostal. 

The  subclavian  does  not  long  retain  its  original  position,  but  en- 
larges and  migrates  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  side  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglion  chain  (Hochstetter,  90.1,  578-580). 

The  remaining  intersegmental  arteries  of  the  thorax  are  said  to 
give  rise  to  the  intercostal  arteries. 

The  vertebral  arteries  unite  in  the  occipital  region  (human  embryo 
of  10  mm.  according  to  W.  His,  /.c,  193)  to  form  the  arteria  bast- 
lariSj  Fig.  245,  while  further  forward  they  remain  distinct,  resulting 
in  the  development  of  the  circulus  Willisii. 

Umbilical  Arteries. — These  acquire  a  large  size  in  the  human 
embryo  and  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  caudal  artery  (saa^a 
media)  appear  as  the  terminal  forks  of  the  dorsal  aorta.  They  curve 
around  past  the  cloaca,  run  in  the  walls  of  the  allantois  or  anlage  of 
the  bladder,  to  the  umbilicus,  and  thence  through  the  umbilical  cord  to 
the  placenta.  They  develop  each  a  branch,  which  runs  to  the  hind 
limb  as  soon  as  it  buds  forth.  Until  birth  the  umbilical  arterj^  per- 
sists as  the  main  stem,  but  after  birth,  having  lost  its  main  function, 
it  ceases  to  develop  and  becomes  the  hypogastric  artery  of  the  adult. 
The  branch  to  the  leg  (the  common  iliac)  continues  to  enlarge  and 
after  birth  becomes  more  and  more  the  chief  vessel,  so  that  the  root 
of  the  umbilical  artery  is  converted  into  the  beginning  of  the  iliac 
artery  and  the  hj^pogastric  into  a  branch  of  the  iliac.  The  precise 
history  of  these  vessels  has  still  to  be  worke<l  out  thoroughly. 

III.    The  Venous  System. 

The  Primitive  Veins. — By  this  heading  I  mean  the  jugular, 
cardinal,  vitelline,  and  umbilical  veins,  or  main  venous  stems  of  the 
first  completed  embryonic  circulation.  The  initial  arrangement  of 
the  four  pairs  of  trunk  veins  can  be  studied  in  a  human  embrj'o  of 
4.2  mm.,  Fig.  300.  From  the  head,  where  it  extends  to  the  fore- 
brain  and  has  several  branches,  comes  the  jugular  vein,  Jg,  descend- 
ing nearly  to  the  level  of  the  septum  transversum.  From  the  tail 
comes  the  cardinal  vein — the  posterior  cardinal  of    comparative 
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anatomy — to  meet  the  juguW  vein.  Only  part  of  the  canlinal  vein 
IB  drawn  in  the  figure;  in  reality  it  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
rump  and  ends  in  the  tail.  In  a 
cross  section  the  cardinal  vein  ia 
seen  to  be  situated  originally  in 
the  splanchnopleure  of  the  embryo, 
just  at  the  level  of  the  nephrotomeu 
(or  intermediate  cell  masses). 
This  position  being  kept  brings 
the  vein,  as  soon  as  the  Wolffian 
tubules  are  developed,  to  lie  just 
above  the  Wolffian  body,  and  late- 
ral of  the  aorta,  compare  Figs. 
301,  135,  and  137.  The  jugular 
vein  occupies  the  corresponding 
situation  in  the  neck,  but  at  the 
level  of  the  segments,  which  in  tlie 
chick  shows  an  open  connection 
with  the  Bplanchnocoele  {S.  Dexter, 
91.1),  crosses  from  the  splanchno- 
pleure between  the  myotomes  and 
splanchnoccele  to  the  somatopleure 
and  runs  forward  to  the  head. 

The  jugular  and  cardinal  veins 
unite  forming   a   common  trunk. 
Fig.    300.    Z).C— the  ductus  Cu- 
vieri — which  passes  in  an  oblique, 
transverse  direction  in  the  somato- 
i.).  Beam-  pleurc  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
__j:j;j«K»UrT-rd-.-ffl:o6.cr«V/?t'^u^  feP*"in    transversum,   and    there 
cuHeri:  jIih.  «diceot  ■mnioD:  i4i.i-.  niiuntoic  oonds   towaru  the  median  Ventral 

veiD ;  «ir.  iawrnal carotid :/.  flnic  aiirtlo  ari-h ;    i; ._  .        ■_,       ,■ 

Aa.  auricle:  VtK.  ventrlule;  if,  liver:  oni,  'me  tO  OUipty  intO  the  VeilOUS 
TltelllDe  rplnr  Al.  *]Uq(uIc  dlTertlculuQi ;  ond  of  the  hpnrt"  hv  wnv  fif  tho 
Art,  allanloiu  irtery.    ACWr  VV.  His.  Vim   Ol     III*;    IH.ll.1%    DJ    way    OI    ine 

Sinus  veuosiis. 
From  the  yolk-sac  come  up  the  two  vifeUine  (omplmlo-mesaraic) 
veins,  one  on  each  side,  om,  and  from  the  allaiitois 
stalk  pasH  up  through  the  somatopleure  the  two  al- 
lantoic veins,  also  one  on  each  side.  Fig.  300,  J  /.  r. 
A  cross  section  through  the  nimp  shows  the  differ- 
ence in  situation  of  the  cardinal  vein.  Fig,  301,  C, 
in  the  splanchnopleure  above  the  Wolffian  body,  and 
the  umbilical  vein,  i'f,  in  the  somatopleure.  The 
umbilical  vein  empties  into  the  ductus  Cuvieri;  the 
vitelline  vein  into  the  sinus  venosus.  For  good  tig- 
ures  of  the  relation  of  the  primitive  veins  to  the  ( 
rabbit's  heart,  see  Bom,  89.1,  Taf.  XX,,  Fig.  15. 
The  veins,  as  they  approach  the  heart,  imisjs  liy  the 
anlage  of  the  liver,  and  as  this  ni^aii  develops  it  en- 
ters into  intimate  relations  with  the  vessels,  which 
undergo  numerous  modifications.  It  will  be  conve- 
nient to  consider  the  changes  in  the  hepatic  veins 
collectively,  and  therefore  we  take  up  first   those 
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changes  in  the  primary  veins  which  are  not  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  liver.  But  to  do  this  we  must  present  the  early 
history  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 

Vena  Cava  Inferior. — This  is  a  large  unpaired  vessel,  which 
is  developed  somewat  later — in  rabbits  not  until  the  twelfth  day — 
than  the  four  pairs  of  primary  veins.  Our  present  knowledge  of  its 
development  rests  chiefly  upon  F.  Hochstetter's  admirable  investi- 
gations, 87.2,  88.1,  88.3.  It  arises  as  a  small  vessel  from  the 
ductus  venosus  of  the  liver  and  running  through  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance is  continued  on  the  right  side  ventrad  of  the  aorta  in  the 
tissue  between  the  two  primitive  kidneys,  Fig.  302,  A,  ci,  to  a  point  a 
little  beyond  the  aortic  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It 
gradually  enlarges  and  forms  two  fine  branches,  which  pass  around 
the  aorta  and  anastomose  with  the  cardinal  veins,  the  conununication 

ABC 


Fio.  302.— Three   Diagrams  to  illustrate  the  Transformation  of  the  Venous  System. 

Hertwig.    (Eacplanations  in  the  text.) 


After  O. 


being  established  about  at  the  origin  of  the  renal  vein,  Fig.  302,  A,  r. 
By  the  thirteenth  day  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cardinal  vein  is 
nearly  aborted.  The  lower  part  of  the  right  cardinal  appears  now 
as  the  direct  continuation  of  the  enlarged  vena  cava,  and  in  fact  is 
the  anlage  of  the  lower  part  of  the  adult  cava  inferior.  Fig.  302,  C. 
By  the  fourteenth  day  the  rerial  veins  appear  as  branches  of  the 
cava,  and  the  caudal  ends  of  the  two  cardinals  are  united,  thus  con- 
verting the  lower  branches  of  both  these  veins  into  branches  of  the 
cava  inferior.  But  in  man  this  fusion  of  the  cardinal  veins  does 
not  take  place,  but  instead  there  is  developed  a  cross  anastomosis  by 
which  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  left  cardinal  become  branches 
of  the  cava,  Fig.  302.  C  in  Fig.  302  represents  diagrammatically 
the  permanent  condition.  The  true  vena  cava  inferior  extends  only 
to  the  renal  veins,  r,  which  are  persistent  segmental  branches  of  the 
cardinal  veins ;  beyond  this  point  the  cava  is  really  the  persistent 
right  cardinal  vein ;  a  cross  anastomosis,  iJcs,  becomes  the  left  com- 
mon iliac,  while  the  terminal  branches  of  the  cardinals  are  converted 
into  the  external  and  internal  iliacs  on  each  side,  and  empty  their 
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blood  into  the  right  cardinal,  or  lower  segment  of  the  adult  cava 
inferior. 

Metamorphoses  of  the  Primitive  Veins. — By  a  series  of 
changes  beginning  very  early  indeed  in  the  embryo  the  four  pairs  of 
symmetrically  placed  veins  take  on  an  asymmetrical  arrangement. 
The  chief  factors  of  the  change  are,  1,  the  development  of  new  cross 
trunks,  which  become  main  stems ;  2,  the  abortion  of  parts  of  the 
primitive  veins;  3,  migration  of  the  vessels. 

The  changes  which  occur,  in  the  venous  sinus  have  been  already 
indicated ;  those  which  occur  in  the  liver  are  described  in  a  separate 
section  below. 

Changes  of  the  Ductus  Cuvieri  and  their  Connections, — We 
have  already  noticed  the  relations  of  the  ductus  to  the  horns  of  the 
sinus  venosus,  p.  527,  and  the  role  of  the  ductus  in  shutting  oflp  the 
pleural  from  the  pericardial  cavity,  p.  482.  The  transformation  of 
the  ductus  begins  with  a  change  in  their  position,  their  course  be- 
coming steeper,  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  heart,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  project  across  the  opening  of  the  pleural 
cavity  into  the  pericardial  cavity,  and  by  finally  closing  across 
this  opening  the  ductus  are  enabled  to  unite  with  the  medias- 
tinum, thus  bringing  the  two  veins  nearer  together.  Of  the  veins 
supplying  the  ductus  the  jugulars  continue  to  develop  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  head  to  acquire  an  increasing  importance,  while 
the  cardinal  veins  have  their  circulation  impeded  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  vena  cava  inferior;  the  preponderance  of  the  jugular 
is  further  increased  by  the  vein  of  the  fore  limb,  the  subclavian^ 
Fig.  302,  A.  5,  emptying  into  it.  The  two  sides  of  the  sinus  venosus 
early  become  asymmetrical,  and,  owing  to  the  migration  of  the  sinus 
toward  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  p.  527,  the  right  ductus  (the  future 
vena  cava  superior  dextra)  has  a  shorter  and  more  direct  course  to 
the  heart  than  the  left  ductus,  which  has  to  bend  around  the  left 
auricle  toward  the  right.  The  left  ductus  runs  along  the  coronary 
groove  of  the  heart,  and  there  receives  the  coronary  vein,  concerning 
the  development  of  which  we  have  no  definite  information.  This 
may  be  called  the  Sauropsidan  stage,  since  it  is  permanent  in  all 
reptiles  and  birds;  but  it  is  said  to  be  retained  in  certain  mammals. 
In  man,  however,  a  further  stage  is  reached  by  the  partial  abortion 
of  the  left  ductus  {vena  cava  superior  sinistra).  The  reduction 
begins  with  the  development  of  a  cross  anastomosis.  Fig.  302,  B,  as, 
between  the  two  jugulars.  The  anastomosing  vessel,  which  is  the 
future  vena  anonyma  sinistra,  runs  obliquely  from  the  left  to  the 
right  jugular,  where  the  conditions  for  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart  are  more  favorable ;  the  cross  vessel  enlarges  and  in  the  same 
measure  the  right  ductus  enlarges  also,  with  the  further  consequence 
that  the  right  cava  usurps  more  and  more  of  the  blood  from  the  left 
jugular.  This  leads  to  the  gradual  closure  of  the  left  ductus  Cuvieri 
(cava  sinistra)  except  of  the  end  next  the  heart,  which  persists  as 
the  vein  delivering  the  vena  coronaria  into  the  right  auricle.  We 
thus  learn  that  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein  is  really  the 
mouth  of  the  vena  cava  superior  sinistra.  The  development  of  the 
valve  (valvula  Thebesii)  of  this  orifice  is  described  p.  532. 

The  cardinal  veins  undergo  a  similar  change  to  the  jugulars,  see 
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Fig.  302,  C,  in  that  a  cross  vein  appears  which  takes  the  blood  of  the 
left  cardinal  into  the  right,  so  that  the  stream  of  both  cardinals  is 
poured  into  the  right  ductus  Cuvieri  (cava  8Up.  dextra).  In  the 
account  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  it  has  been  explaioed  how  the 
lower  parts  of  the  two  cardinals  are  changed,  and  only  the  upper 
parts  left.  As  the  main  function  of  the  cardinals  appears  to  be  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  WolSSan  bodies,  the  cardinals  lose 
their  importance  as  the  bodies  abort.  They  persist,  however,  in 
part  to  give  rise  to  the  azygos  and  hemiazygos  veins  of  the  adult, 
as  sufficiently  indicated  by  Fig.  302,  C,  az,  hz\  hz. 

VeinB  of  the  Hand  and  Foot.— Fr.  Hochstetter,  91.1,  has 
shown  that  iu  all  amniota  there  is  a  vein  {Randvene)  which  runs 
around  the  edge  of  the  hand  (or  foot)  but  when  the  digits  appear  this 
"  randvene"  is  divided  and  gradually  disappears.  The  veins  are  de- 
veloped as  a  uetwork  of  capillaries,  connected  with  the  randvene  and 
the  venous  trunk  of  the  limb.  As  the  digits  grow  out,  the  rand- 
vene persists  on  each  side  of  each  digit,  but  is  .interrupted  at  the 
apex.  The  randvene  thus  gives  rise  to  the  digital  veins  and  proba- 
bly also  is  continued  on  the  ulnar  side  as  the  permanent  vein  of  the 
arm,  and  correspondingly  on  the  leg. 

Hepatic  Veins. — The  following  account  is  an  abstract  of  His' 
researches  ("  Anat.  menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  III.,  200-210).  The 
liver  grows  out  into  the  septum 
transversum  and  by  its  enlarge- 
ment coraes  very  soon  into  con 
tact  with  the  vitelline  and  um 
bilical  veius  on  their  way  to  the 
sinus  venosus.  The  hepatic  cy 
linders  grow  into  the  veins  push 
ing,  however,  the  vascular  endo 
thelium  before  them, and  Ju  idmg 
the  veins  into  numerous  channels 
which  constitute  a  network  of 
fine  branches.  The  four\e3sels 
are  thus  broken  up  into  smaller 
vessels,  but  for  a  while  thej  per 
sist  in  part  as  larger  stems  le^d 
ing  from  the  liver  to  the  sinus 
venosus.  The  liver  is  now  sup 
plied  with  all  the  blood  from  the 
chorion  (placenta)  and  the  \olk 
sac.  This  stage  is  found  in  a 
human  embryoof  4.25mm  Iig 
'MKi.  The  united  umbilical  veins  fiq  me  rw  ngtru< 
of  the  allantoic-stalk,  AfJ  pass  J^,'^  M^^'ctSnai  ^ 
uptotheliverinthesomatopleure  li  iw^r  >.  Knun 
of  each  side  of  the  body:  the  left  U/r  5iEK"or«°'^^..-   _.„_. 

iimliilinol   ji  tt*  *i  14  ulri^arli  (1iw>i/1       intrtllne         i3    rijrht  ud  b  U  ol  vein     t      tihw 

umDiucai.i'.K  .s,isairea(i\  aecia    j,„„  ^,„    y  iKdisms.  AfterWHis. 
edly  larger  than  the  right    twth 

veins  brejik  up  within  or  near  the  liver  into  small  vessels.     The  two 
vitelline  veins,  Vi,  run  in  the  splanchnopleure  or  wall  of  the  intestine 
and  unite  just  before  they  attain  the  liver,  then  separate  and  pass 
39 
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around  the  entodermal  inteetinal  canal  to  unite  again  on  its  dorsal 
Bide,  making  a  complete  venouH  ring ;  they  then  aguin  separate  and 
pass  back  again  around  the  intestine,  forming  a  second  complete  ring 
before  they  oreak  up  into  small  hepatic  vessels.  On  the  right  side 
the  umbilical  and  vitelline  trunks  remain  separate  as  they  leave  the 
liver,  and  open  separately  into  the  sinus  venosus,  but  on  the  left  side 
the  two  trunks  unite,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  empty  by  a  com- 
mon stem  into  the  venous  sinus,  S.r. 

In  the  next  stage  the  lower  part  of  the  right  umbilical  has  no  longer 
any  connection  with  the  upper  part  ot  the  same  vessel ,  and,  therefore, 
since   it  continues  to  act  as   a 
yV  Ar  ii        venouspath,  itsstrcamisdirectetl 

downward.  The  left  umbilical 
vein,  on  the  contrary,  has  in- 
creased in  size,  Fig.  3()4,  V.us, 
and  is  pnjlonged  within  the  liver 
by  a  large  stem,  which  joins  the 
left  side  of  the  upper  venous  ring 
formed  by  the  vitelline  veins,  ri. 
The  upper  ring  is  connected  by  a. 
newly  developed  liirge  trunk, 
V.ar.,  the  vpua  uact^ndetis,  or 
vena  Aranti — as  to  the  origin  of 
which  we  possess  as  yet  no  satis- 
Fio.  SM.  -  ReuonBtnKtion  or   tLe  vmoiu  factory  data.     Remnants  of  the 

Tnmka  and   Lirer  of   HIh-  Embryo  R,  G  mm.  ..   ^  ,  ,,  „i,-i-       .  .      ■ 

F.p.  I^>nal    vein:    r.H.  rticM   um^illlusl   tHii:    portions  of  the  Umbilical  Rnd  VI- 

irt4?™v*"iu^'V;"i'T"rf^'v™l.''^:  telline  veins,  which  in   the  pre- 

blllcallK    deitra.      The  T«wp1«  left  ^lilte  ara    viouS  Stage  tOok  the    blood    from 

the  livor  to  the  sinus  venosus, 
still  persists.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  essential  difference  between 
tliis  stage  and  the  preceding  is,  that  whereas  previously  all  the 
blood  passeil  the  liver  through  small  vessels,  now  only  part  of  it 
flows  tlirough  small  vessels,  the  rest  through  large  trunks  directly 
to  the  heart. 

The  third  stage  is  established  by  developing  the  single  portal  vein 
out  of  the  two  vitelline  veins.  This  is  accomplished  as  indicated  by 
the  diagram,  Fig,  3u4,  which  is  to  he  coinijared  with  the  previous 
figure.  The  left  side  of  the  upper  ring  formetl  by  the  vitelline  veins, 
Fig.  303,  vi,  and  the  riglit  side  of  the  lower  ring  ixsrsist,  leaving  parts 
of  each  ring  to  form  a  single  continuous  vessel,  the  rc/Ktpoc/w,  which 
from  its  mode  of  origin  necessarily  makes  one  ctmiplete  spiral  turn 
around  the  intestine.  Herewith  the  condition  is  reached  which  per- 
sists throughout  ftetal  life.  Fig.  SO.").  The  portal  vein  and  left 
umbilical  vein  supplj-  the  liver  with  venous  blood,  and  also  form 
within  the  liver  near  its  lower  surface  two  large  stems  which  unite 
and  are  continued  forward  by  the  single  vena  Arautii.  Tliese  three 
great  veins  after  the  thinl  month  are  found  to  lie  near  the  median 
plane,  and  to  follow  straighter  courses  than  in  Fig.  3n,i. 

The  final  stage  is  not  roiiched  until  after  birth,  when  the  umbilical 
vein  rapidly  aborts.  A  little  later  the  large  channel  formed  within 
the  liver  by  the  venie  portf©  and  Arantii  also  diHaiti>ears,  except 
that  the  part  between  the  union  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  with  the  vena 
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Arantii  (ductus  venoeus)  and  the  heart  is  retained  and  functions  as 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  adult  cava  inferior.     In  the  fourth  or  adult 
stage,  the  Hver  is  supphed  by  the  portal  vein,  the  representative  of 
the    vitelline    or    omphalo-mesamic 
veins  of  the  embryo,  and  all  the  por- 
tal blood  passes  through  the  liver  in 
small  vessels  (capillaries),  though,  of 
course,  larger  venous  branches  per- 
sist to  distribute  the  blood  to,  and 
collect  it  from,  the  capillaries  of  the 
hepatic  lobules. 

Pulmonary  Yema. — It  was  first 
shown  by  Fr.  Schmidt,  70.1,  that 
the  pulmonary  veins  are  four  vessels, 
wliich  unite  into  a  short  common 
stem  emptying  into  the  left  auricle. 
Their  history  has  been  further  eluci- 
dated by  His,  87.3,  103,  and  G.  I 
Bom,  89.1,  313,  334.  The  comm 
stem  appears  first  as  a  capillary  v< 
sel  arising  from  the  left  auricle  near 
the  interauricular  septum  (twelve 
days'  rabbits) ;  the  small  vessel  runs 
through  the  mesocardium  posterius 
directTj-  toward  the  anlage  of  the 
lungs;  by  enlarging  and  branching 
this  vessel  forma  the  system  of  the 
pulmonary  veins,  but  for  some  time 
after  its  appearance  it  remains  small. 
The  development  is  not  the  same  in 
the  rabbit  and  in  man;  in  the  lat- 
ter tlie  connnon  stem  enlarges  and 

merges  into  the  auricular  cavitj-,  at  p„  f^.-s^,^ai^  of  th«  ^ 
first  as  a  recess,  later  without  demar-      syaiem  of  nia'  Embryo  r«,  n.s  min. 
cation;   hence   the  four   pulmonary 

veins  opt'U  into  the  heart  By  two  orifices,  the  two  veins  on  each  side 
uniting  before  they  empty.  Still  later  (two  months'  embryo)  the 
four  veins  each  open  separately,  more  of  the  vein  being  annexed  by 
the  heart.  In  the  rabbit  the  primitive  condition  is  permanent,  and 
the  four  pulmonary  veins  imito  before  joining  the  heart. 

The  course  of  the  lour  veins  in  the  lungs  has  been  described  by 
His,  87.3,  103.  They  run  from  the  central  stem  one  to  each  lobe 
of  the  lung;  in  other  words,  from  the  start  there  is  an  upper  and  a 
lower  vein  in  each  lung;  the  pulmonary  veins  are  situated  below 
the  forking  of  the  trachea,  and  this  relative  position  the  main  stems 
retain  throughout  life,^-compare  Fig.  459. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


THE  EPIDERMAL  SYSTEM. 


That  portion  of  the  ectoderm  which  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the 
embryo  is  called  the  epidermis;  it  conatitutes  the  outer  skin;  for 
convenience  the  inner  skin  (cutis  or  dermis)  is  treated  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  true  skin  in  this  chapter.  We  have  also  to 
consider  the  development  of  the  following  epidermal  appendages; 
nails,  hairs,  and  glands. 

I.     The  Skin. 

EpidenuiB. — The  ectoderm  of  all  amniote  vertebrates  is  at  first 
a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  presents  consi<lerable  variations  in  ap- 
pearance not  only  in  different  classes,  but  also  at  different  stages  of 
the  same  species,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  tlie  same  embryo. 
Since  in  all  invertebrates  the  ectoderm  consists  of  a  single  epithelial 
layer,  we  may  call  the  first  stage  of  the  vertebrate  epidermis  the 
invertebrate  stage.  The  appearance  of  the  ectoderm  while  in  this 
stage  has  been  indicated  by  the  figures  and  descriptions  scattered 
through  Chapters  V. -XV.,  and  until  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
ectoderm  of  amniota  in  the  one-layered  condition  shall  have  been 
made,  it  is  inipos)?ibIe  to  give  a  minute  description  of  it  possessing 
muiJh  value  or  any  interest.  The  epidermis  of  Amphioxus  and  the 
ectoderm  of  the  amnion  never  pass  beyond  the  one-layered  stage, 
p.  335. 

In  its  aecond  stage  the  epidermis  becomes  two-layered.  The  cells 
of  the  single  layer  become  irregularly  placed ;  some  have  their  nuclei 
nejirer  the  outer,  others 
nearer  the  inner,  surface 
of  the  ectoderm.  The 
difference  rapidly  in- 
creases, and  though  for 
a  time  the  cells  stretch 
through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  layer,  yet  they 
gradually  draw  away, 
some  fnim  the  upper, 
others  from  the  lower, 
surface,  until  they  have 
definitely  arranged  them- 
selves in  two  distinct 
layers,  l^ig.  30(i.  This 
stage  is  established  in  the 
human  embrj'o  by  the  end  of  the  first  month,  and  i>ersists  over  part 
certainly  of  the  embr^-o,  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  second  month. 
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In  stained  sections  the  outer  layer,  Fig.  306,  a,  is  composed  of  some- 
what flattened  cells,  with  iireja^ularly  shaped,  slightly  granular  nu- 
clei, and  are  darker  and  thicker  walls  than  the  cells  of  the  inner  layer. 
These  latter,  Fig.  30G,  6,  are  larger  and  clearer,  and  have  larger, 
more  granular  nuclei  of  round  shapes.  The  appearance  of  the  outer 
cells  suggests  a  necrotic  change,  feowen's  careful  researches,  88. 1, 
render  it  probable  that  the  outer  layer  is  the  epitrichium,  compare 
below. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  primitive  blastoderm  in  amphibia, 
teleosts,  and  ganoids  never  passes  from  the  several-layered  to  the 
one-layered  condition,  but  only  to  the  two-layered  condition.  For 
description  of  this  stage  in  Bombinator,  see  A.  Goette,  75.1,  and 
in  t^le<:)st8  see  M'Intosh  and  Prince,  90.1,  739,  in  Lepidosteus, 
Balfour  and  Parker,  82.1.  The  developnient,  therefore,  in  this 
group  of  forms,  offers  a  marked  difference  from  that  found  in  mar- 
sipobranchs  and  amniota,  but  since  in  Petromyzon  we  encounter  the 
one-layered  stage,  we  must  cimsider  the  succession  of  stages  adopted 
in  this  chapter  as  the  primitive  one,  and  conclude  that  the  precocious 
api)earance  of  the  two-layered  stage  in  amphibians,  etc.,  is  a  second- 
ary modification,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown.  That  the  two 
layers  of  the  epidermis  are  homologous  throughout  the  vertebrate 
series,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  (Balfour,  '*Comp.  Embrj^ol.,'* 
II.,  3()U).  Where  the  epidermis  has  an  initial  division  into  two 
layers,  the  inner  is  commonly  termed  the  nervous  layer,  and  it  has 
the  main  share  in  forming  all  the  organs  derived  from  the  epidermis ; 
the  outer  layer,  according  to  homologies  I  hold  to  be  probaole,  must 
1x3  identified  with  amniota  epitrichium,  although  unlike  the  true 
epitrichium  it  disappears  as  a  distinct  layer,  its  cells  showing  them- 
selves between  those  of  the  inner  layer  (Goette,  75. 1,  158). 

The  ectoderm  of  the  chorion  and  umbilical  cord  never  advances 
beyond  this  stage,  unless  we  regard  the  formation  of  the  chorionic 
cellular  Liver  as  such  an  advance. 

The  th  ird  stage  is  very  gradually  reached  by  the  increase  in  the 
numlx^r  of  layers  until  there  are  several.  I  consider  it  probable  that 
this  stage  is  established  in  two  ways — one,  the  more  primitive,  in- 
volves the  disiippearance  of  a  distinct  outer  layer,  as  in  amphibia; 
the  other  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  the  outer  layer,  as  the 
epitrichium.  This  view  can  be  advanced,  at  present,  only  as  an 
hyi)othesis. 

1 .  The  primitive  method  is  maintained  in  amniota  only  over  very 
limited  special  regions ;  as  such  I  vcmture  to  designate  the  cornea, 
the  nasal  pits,  the  mouth  cavity  and  lips,  and  the  anal  ectoderm. 
Over  these  parts  the  distinct  outer  layer  disappears  as  such,  and  we 
have  developed  a  stratified  epithelium,  which  never  produces  a  true 
horny  layer,  but  consists  of  a  basal  row  of  protoplasmatic  cells,  and 
several  layers  of  cells  above,  which  are  clear  in  appearance  and  have 
thickened  walls.  The  details  of  the  process  of  differentiation  have 
not  yet  l^een  worked  out. 

'2.  The  secondary  method  of  forming  the  several-layered  epider- 
mis is  establishes!  over  the  skin  proper.  It  can  be  well  seen  in  the 
human  embryo  of  the  third  month.  In  an  embryo  of  two  and  one- 
half  months.  Fig.  307,  there  are  four  to  five  layers  of  cells.     The 
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basal  layer,  6,  is  composed  of  a  single  row  of  cuboidal  cells,  which 
are  rich  in  protoplasm,  though  small  in  size,  and  which  have  round 
nuclei.  This  basal  layer  persists  throughout  life  in  all  amniota,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  amniote  epidermis. 


Fio.  807.— Epidermis  from  the  Occiput  of  the  Human  Embryo  of  two  and  one-half  Months. 
Eptr^  Epitrichial  layer;  m,  Malpighian  layer;  6,  basal  layer.    After  Bowen. 

Above  the  basal  comes  the  middle  layer,  which  varies  from  two  to 
three  cells  in  thickneas ;  its  cells  are  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  and 
are  so  large  that  the  nuclei  of  many  of  them  do  not  appear  in  the 
section.  The  outermost  layer,  Epti\  is  the  epitrichiimi,  and  con- 
sists of  a  single  layer  of  large  dark  cells,  which  from  their  arching 
up  may  be  termed  dome  cells.  It  is  probable  that  the  epitrichium  is 
the  outer  layer  of  the  second  stage  preserved  and  modified,  and  that 
all  the  middle  cells  come  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  previous  stage, 
but  conclusive  proof  of  this  identification  is  still  required.  The  his- 
tory of  the  epitrichium  is  treated  in  the  next  section. 

The  fonrtn  stage  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  homy  layer 
{stratum  cornetun).  The  stratum  comeum  presents  marked  varia- 
tions in  structure,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  at  least  two  morphologically  distinct  layers  have 
been  confused  under  a  comnion  name.  Unfortunately  almost  noth- 
ing is  known  conc*eming  the  genesis  of  the  horny  layer,  Bowen 's 
observations,  89.1,  render  it  probable  that  it  arises  from  the  epi- 
trichium, but  if  tliis  view  he  aiiopted  we  encounter  certain  difficul- 
ties which  our  present  knowledge  cannot  remove.  If  Bowen 's 
hypothesis  is  correct,  we  must  define  the  fourth  stage  as  characterizeil 
by  the  cornification  of  the  thickened  epitrichium.  Concerning  the 
process  of  cornification  we  possess  some  information,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  more  fully  under  the  head  of  nails,  ]).  555.  When  the 
homy  layer  is  produced  the  skin  is  considerably  thickened  and  the 
number  of  layers  of  cells  which  it  comprises  is  much  increased. 
The  line  of  division  between  the  homy  layer  and  the  underlying 
mucous  or  Malpighian  layer  becomes  quite  sharp.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  cells  of  the  deep  layer  are  added  to  the  homy  layer. 

They?/f/i  .s/af/(^  is  estiiblished  by  the  development  of  the  stratum 
lucidum,  Bowen  has  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  stratum 
lucidum  of  the  human  embryo  lies  immediately  underneath  the  epi- 
trichium, and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  nail,  and  the  epitri- 
chium is  continuous  with  the  homy  layer  outside  the  stratum  luci- 
dum. Bowen  suggests,  89. 1,  440,  that,  whore  there  is  no  epitrichial 
layer  nor  characteristic  stratum  lucidum  (Zander's  Typus  B,  88.1), 
the  stratum  really  extends  over  the  Malpighian  layer,  l)eing  modified 
and  constituting  the  horny  layer  of  those  parts.  The  essential  char- 
acteristic of  the  stratum  lucidum  is  that  its  cells  are  solidlv  comified, 
their  nuclei  being  obliterated.  When  the  epitrichial  cells  comify 
they  acquire  thickened  walls,  but  remain  hollow  (Zander's  Typus 
A,  86.1,  88.1).     The  histogenesis  of  the  stratum  lucidum  is  de- 
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scribed  in  the  section  on  the  nails,  p.  555,  the  process  having  scarcely 
been  studied  except  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the 
nailu. 

The  ridges  {retes  d'Henle)  on  the  under  or  dermal  side  of  the 
epidermis  b^in  to  appear  on  the  hairless  parts,  according  to 
Blaschko,  87.1,  about  the  fourth  month,  but  on  the  haiir  parts, 
where  they  are  always  rudimentary,  they  do  not  appear  until  toward 
the  end  of  fcetal  life.  There  are  primary  and  secondary  ridges. 
The  foi-mer  are  the  first  developed,  and  from  them  the  solid  out- 
gro^vths  to  form  the  sweat  glands  originate.     Fig.  308  represents 


a  section  across  the  primary  ridges:  the  epidermis  is  some  seven  or 
eight  cells  thick,  its  outer  surface  irregular,  but  not  thrown  into 
folds  or  ridges ;  the  structure  of  the  superficial  layer  is  indistinct 
but  the  cpitrichium  seems  to  have  disappeared ;  the  dermal  surface 
is  thrown  up  into  regular  rounded  equidistant  ridges,  Ri,  from 
which  grow  out  here  and  there  the  solid  anlages  of  sweat-glands, 
S.  These  ridges  do  not  arise  all  at  the  same  time,  biit  their  forma- 
tion si)reads  from  sundrj-  centres,  nor  do  the  ridges  run  in  straight 
lines  altogether,  but  on  the  contrarj'  in  parallel  curves.  The  ridges 
under  the  nails  appear  first  (three  and  one-half  months)  under  their 
distal  and  lateral  bonlers,  later  under  their  central  and  proximal 
portions;  additional  ridges  appear  between  those  first  formed  (F. 
Curtis,  89.2,  1*9).  In  the  next  stagje,  which  is  assumed  by  the 
epidermis  only  upon  the  palms  and  soles,  the  outer  surface  forms  a 
low  i-idge  over  each  of  the  inner  ridges.  The  external  ridges  with 
the  openings  of  the  sweat  glands  upon  them  are  easily  seen  upon  the 
adult  hand.  When  the  external  ridges  are  developed  there  appear 
also  secondari'  riilges  on  the  dermal  side,  bet^^■een  the  primarj-  ridg;es. 
The  secondan,-  are  much  smaller  than  the  primary  ridges  and  under- 
lie the  grooves  separating  the  external  ridges. 
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The  origin  of  epidermal  pigment  has  been  already  discussed, 
p.  419. 

Epitrichlum. — The  external  layer  of  the  skin  is  known  to  be 
stratified  in  all  amniota,  but  the  homologies  of  the  strata  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  That  the  mucous  or  Malpighian 
layer  is  the  same  in  all  classes  is  evident,  but  that  the  homy  layer 
comprises  two  distinct  strata  is,  I  thjnk,  extremely  probable,  as 
stated  above.  One  stratum  may  be  homologized  with  the  stratum 
lucidum,  the  other  with  the  epitrichium.  Where  the  epitrichium  is 
lost  (nails  and  hairy  skin)  the  stratum  lucidmn  forms  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  but  when  the  epitrichium  is  preserved,  it 
forms  the  outer  layer  and  the  stratum  lucidum  underlies  it.  Tlie 
history  of  the  epitrichium  is  the  key  to  the  morphology  of  the  am- 
niote  epidermis. 

The  epitrichium  was  discovered  by  "Welcker,  84, 1,  in  the  embryos 
of  a  sloth  (Bradypus),  where  it  forms  a  continuou.'j  membrane  over- 
lying the  hairs.  Welcker  found  the  layer  in  several  mammals, 
including  man,  and  demonstrated  that  it  belongs  to  the  epidermis, 
becoming  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  outer  skin,  when  the  hairs 
grow  forth.  In  the  sloth  it  forms,  so  to  speak,  an  extra  fcetal  en- 
velope, which  we  find  mentioned  by  Eschricht  and  Ebsen  (Miiller's 
Arch.,  1837,  41)  and  and  by  Simon  (Miiller's  Arch.,  1841.  370-372), 
but  these  authors  did  not  ascertain  its  origin.  Kerbert,  77. 1,  dem- 
onstrated the  epitrichium  in  reptiles;  Jeffries,  83.1,  and  Gardiner, 
84.1,  in  birds — the  latter  author  adding  also  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  layer  in  mammals.  KoUiker  failed  to  recognize 
the  layer  in  man(see  his  "Entwickelungsges.,"  1871',  and" Gewebe- 
lehre,"  Gte  Anfl.,  204).  Minot,  86,  showed  that  the  layer  is  present 
in  the  human  embrj'o  at  certain  stages  and  is  absolutely  distinct 
from  t^e  underlying  homy  layer.  The  bistorj-  of  the  human  epitri- 
chium has  been  quite  fully 
worked  out  by  J.  T.  Bow- 
en,  89.1. 

The  epitrichium  becomes 
well  marked  during  the 
third  month,  as  a  single 
layer  of  cells  of  large  size, 
and  each  arching  up  from 
the  surface,  Fig.  307,  Eptr. 
Over  the  hairy  paris  of  the 
skin  the  development  does 
not  seem  to  progress  beyond 
this  stjige.  The  cells  of  the 
epitrichium  enlarge  and 
gradually  flatten  down,  but 
before  they  are  completely 
t  Humao  EmbiTo  of  tfas  flattened  there  intervenes  a 
le'SS^'***'™*^'^'*  condition  in  which  the  ex- 
panded cells  are  flattened  ex- 
cept in  their  central  part,  which  forms  a  dome-like  projection  on  each 
oeB;  into  this  dome  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm  of  the  cell  are  found 
withdrawn  and  degenerating.    Later  the  cells  are  very  large.  Fig.  ;j(Jll, 


Fio.  sni.— Epitrichium  of  ft 
Pirth  Month.    a.b.  Cells  of  tr 
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three  to  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  underlying  epidermal  cells; 
there  are  no  transitional  forms,  as  KoUiker  has  erroneously  main- 
tained, between  the  epitrichial  and  the  underlying  cells.  The  out- 
lines of  the  cells  are  polygonal  and  very  distinct ;  in  the  middle  of 
each  cell  is  an  irregular  lump  of  degenerated  protoplasm,  in  which 
the  nucleus  can  sometimes  be  distinguished.  The  epitrichium  over- 
lies the  hairs;  those  hairs  which  project  from  their  follicles  lie  be- 
tween the  epitrichium  and  the  rest  of  the  epidermis. 

Over  the  hairless  parts  of  the  skin  the  epitrichium  probably  per- 
sists and  becomes  several-layered,  except  that  it  disappears  in  great 
part  over  the  nails,  see  p.  555.  Thus,  in  an  embr^^o  of  three  months, 
there  appear  on  the  palms  several  layers  of  cells,  all  of  which  have 
the  vesicular  character  and  dark  look  of  the  cells  of  the  single-layered 
stage.  It  is  unknown  how  this  growth  of  the  epitrichium  is  effected ; 
the  primitive  epitrichial  cells  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  degen- 
erating tissue,  that  it  is  improbable  that  they  proliferate,  hence  we 
must  assume  that  the  growth  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  cells  from 
the  deeper  layers.  It  was  indicated  alx)ve  that  in  other  parts  the 
many-layered  epitrichium  probably  undergoes  comification  accord- 
ing to  Zander's  Typus  A,  and  forms  the  stratum  corneum  of  authors, 
which  is  found  overlying  the  stratum  lucidum.  This  probability 
rests  chiefly  upon  Bowen's  observation  that  the  epitrichium  over  the 
developing  nail  is  continuous  with  the  homy  layer.  If  we  accept 
this  interpretation,  we  must  say  that  the  epitrichial  cell  cornifies  so 
as  to  form  a  thick-walled  vesicle,  while  the  underlying  cells  coroify 
so  as  to  form  solid  scales  (Zander's  Typus  B,  88.1).  That  the 
epitrichium  in  birds  and  mammals  may  become  homy  was  demon- 
strated by  Gardiner's  careful  researches,  84.1. 

Derm.is. — Although  the  dermis  or  cutis  is  of  exclusively  mesen- 
chymal origin,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  its  development  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  external  skin.  In  very  early  stages  the 
mesenchyma  extends  to  the  ectoderm,  but  shows  no  trace  of  a  special 
layer  under  the  epidermis.  This  layer  is,  however,  well  marked  in 
embrs'os  of  two  months  bv  the  condensation  of  the  dermal  mesen- 
chyma,  the  cells  becoming  flattened  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the 
surface,  and  hence  they  appear  somewhat  elongated  in  vertical  sec- 
tions of  the  skin.  Fig.  3^)0,  c;  the  nuclei  are  granular,  the  protoplasm 
forms  a  rich  network  of  great  delicacy.  Later  the  protoplasm  is,  I 
find,  more  condensed  around  the  nuclei,  and  the  cells  have  more  indi- 
viduality; at  the  same  time  the  protoplasmatic  network  becomes 
coarser  and  simpler  in  character.  During  the  third  month  (KoUiker, 
"Entwickelungsges.,"  1870,  p.  774)  the  primitive  dermis  becomes 
differentiated  into  two  layers,  the  true  dermal  (corinm,  Lederhant) 
and  the  subdermal  (UnterhantzeUgewehe),  the  tissue  being  more 
condensed  in  the  former  and  more  fibrillar  in  the  latter.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  month  fat  cells  arise  in  the  subdermal 
layer  and  steadily  increase  thereafter  in  both  number  and  size,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the  whitish  fat  islands  are  conspicuous 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  skin  now  comprises.  Fig.  310,  the  epidermis, 
Ep,  the  dermis  or  cutis,  Cu,  and  the  fat-layer  F;  below  is  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  c.  The  hairs  grow  to  the  bottom  of  the  fatty  laj'er. 
The  origin  of  the  columnae  adiposaj  (J.  C.  Warren,  77.1),  calls  for 
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invest  iKation.     The  papilke  of  the  dermis  can  be  first  seen  during 
theBixthmoDth  (Kolliker,  /.c.)  on  the  band  and  feet,  foiming  a  doable 


row  between  everj'  pair  of  primary  ridges.  Fig.  30i*,  Iti.  Tbe  elas- 
tic fibres  apijear  during  the  seventh  month  (KoUiker,"  Entwickelungs- 
ges.,"  ate  Aufl.,  770). 

11.    Xails  axd  Hairs. 

Nails, — A  nail  U  a  modifie*!  area  of  the  stratum  lucidum,  situ- 
ated upon  the  upper  Bido  of  the  terminal  joint  of  a  digit  and  laid 
bare  by  the  loss  of  the  overlying  epitrichium.  This  definition  is 
essentially  different  from  that  hitherto  current,  and  is  Iwised  on 
Bowen's  discoveries,  89.1. 

The  first  indication  of  the  nails  may  lie  seen  in  the  human  embryo 
at  the  l^eginning  of  the  thii-d  month  an  a  thickening  of  the  epitrichium 
over  the  end  of  tbe  digit.  In  most  mammals  this  [Htsition  is  per- 
maneni.  and  there  is  develope«l  a  terminal  claw,  but  in  man,  as  dis- 
covered by  Zander,  84.1,  the  tenninnl  position  is  transitorj-,  and 
the  ungual  arta  migrates  on  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  digit.  The 
change  of  {xisilion  is  attributed  by  KoUiker,  88.2,  "^5,  to  the  growth 
and  exjiausion  of  the  palmar  side  of  the  finger-tip.  A  set-oudarj- 
result  of  the  miration  of  the  nail  is  the  transfer  nf  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  two  digital  ner^-es  of  the  mlmar  8urfa<-e  to  the  back 
of  the  finger  (t<te)  tips.  Zander,  84. 1.  The  nail  area  is  marked  out 
<|uite  dehnitely  by  a  limiting  groove  or  dejiression  which  [lersists 
more  or  }i:>m  di»tinctly  throughout  life. 

As  so'>n  as  the  nail  area  has  reaclie<I  its  dorsal  permanent  jKtsition, 
there  appeiirs  at  its  jiroximal  edge  an  obli<{ue  ingrowth  of  the  Mal- 
pigbiaii  layer  of  the  ei)idermi«.  bi  form  the  so-called  nxit  of  the  nail. 
The  epitrichimn  over  the  nail  is  much  thickened — see  Bowen,  I.e., 
Fig.  :i— but  is  thickf^t  near  and  beyond  the  distal  edge  of  the  nail. 
The  primar>-  ridges  of  the  Malpighian  layer  now  apjwar.  but  only 
over  tlie  (lidmar  surface  of  tlio  finger  or  toe  tip.  and  as  they  do  not 
appear  until  much  later  under  the  nail,  they  establish  a  marked 
difference  between  the  epidermi.s  suiTounding  and  that  covering  the 
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nail  area.  The  epitrichial  layer  over  the  area  has  received  the 
special  name  of  eponychium  f rom  Unna,  76.1.  Until  the  fourth 
month  there  is  little  change  except  that  the  anlage  of  the  root  of 
the  nail  grows  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  more 
and  more  inclined  toward  a  horizontal  position,  a  change  which  pro- 
gresses until  by  the  eighth  month  the  nail-root  is  horizontal,  i.e,^  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  nail-bed  proper — compare  Fig.  311. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  tnere  appear,  KoUiker, 
88.2,  4,  granules  in  the  uppermost  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer. 
The  granules  are  rounded  in  form,  variable  in  size  and  have  a  decided 
affinity  for  coloring  matters,  especially  for  acid  fuchsin,  Zander, 
86.1,  285.  Very  soon  the  cells  form  a  stratum  lucidum,  which 
appears  first  in  the  distal  part  of  the  ungual  area  and  is  very  thin, 
thence  spreads  proximalward,  and,  last  of  all,  appears  in  the  nail- 
root,  being  there  also  preceded  by  the  granular  cells.  .  By  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  month  the  stratum  lucidum  is  present  over  the  whole  nail 
and  also  extends  on  to  the  palmar  surface.  Fig.  311,  s.L  The  gran- 
ules have  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  eleidin,  but  on  this 
}>oint  there  has  been  some  discussion,  which  is  summarized  by  Kol- 
liker  ("Gewebelehre,"' 6te  Aufl.,  21G) ;  Ranvier  C'Traite  technique 
d'Histologie,"  886)  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  granules  differ 
somewhat  from  true  eleidin.  There  can  be  little  question,  if  any, 
that  the  granules  are  directly  connected  with  the  cornification  of  the 
cells  to  form  the  nail  proper.  The  granules  were  described  by  Brook  in 
*1883,  in  a  paper  (Schenk's  "  Mitth.,"  II.,  159),  which  I  have  not  seen, 
and  their  relation  to  keratosis  was  more  fully  studied  by  Zander, 

86.1,  whose  results  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Kolliker, 

88.2,  and  F.  Curtis,  89.2.  The  walls  of  the  granular  cells  gradually 
l)ecome  thickened  (marginal  keratinization  of  Curtis),  the  cell  be- 
comes flattened,  its  nucleus  disappears,  the  walls  unite,  and  there  is 
thus  produce<l  a  horny  scale  in  the  place  of  the  cell.  By  the  trans- 
formation of  additional  cells,  the  homy  stratum  lucidum  is  constantly 
thickened  on  its  underside — compare  Fig.  163,  in  Kolliker 's '*  Gewe- 
l)elehre,"  6te  Aufl.  During  the  fifth  month  the  development  of  the 
stratum  gradually  extends  beyond  the  nail  area  over  the  rest  of  the 
finger-tips,  and  more  slowly  into  the  nail-root. 

The  epitrichium  disappears  over  the  nail  at  about  five  months, 
first  in  the  centre,  then  toward  the  base,  sides,  and  distal  end,  but  a 
small  band  persists  as  the pei'ionix  across  the  root  of  the  nail.  Fig. 
311,  Ep\  and  a  large  mass,  Ep'\  forms  a  conspicuous  ridge  after 
the  fifth  month,  across  the  distal  end  of  the  nail,  and  is  continued 
over  the  palmar  surface  of  the  digit,  as  a  considerable  homy  layer 
covering  the  stratum  lucidum,  sJ.  The  nail,  iV,  although  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  stratum  lucidum,  has,  of  course,  its  surface  ex- 
posed. The  epitrichium  varies  greatly  in  appearance,  for  it  may 
either  preserve  more  or  less  the  vesicular  form  of  its  cells,  or  its  cells 
ma}"  l>e  more  or  less  comified  and  flattened.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  the  latter  modification  that  the  nature  of  the  layer 
has  been  overlooked.  The  cornification  of  the  epitrichium  is  pre- 
coded  bv  the  appearance  of  eleidin  granules  in  its  cells,  Curtis, 
89.2,  17. 

The  final  step  in  the  development  of  the  nail  is  the  change  by 
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which  its  diBtal  edge  hecomee  free,  according  to  KoUiker,  88.2,  7, 
by  desquamation  of  the  stratum  lucidum  at  the  point  where  the  nail 
passes  distally  into  the  stratum  of  the  pahnar  surface. 


Kio.  311. -Lonaltudinal  Sect  loo  of  the  Nail  ot  the  Gnat  Toe  of  a  Hum«E  Embtyo  oTfli 
Months,  Mlnot  LWl,  No,  B5.  iji.  RBUinanl  of  epllrlehiuui;  K(j',  distal  riifire  "f  u|jUrichiiini:  .^ 
nail;  i.l.  Hiratuiu  luL'lilum:  b.  bone.     Fruiu  aBncClnn  bf  l>r,  Bowen.  atainal  with  aclil  ruchsin. 

Moypholofiif. — The  diacoverj'  that  the  nails  are  modified  portions 
of  tlie  stratum  lucidum  (jives  the  question  of  their  evohitJon  an  en- 
tirely new  asi«xrt.  It  renders  it  probable  tliat  the  claws  and  hoofs 
are  also  derived  from  the  stratum  lucidum,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment and  changes  of  tliis  layer  of  the  epidermis  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully investigatetl  in  the  lowest  amniota  before  we  can  hope  to 
understand  the  origin  of  claws. 

It  may  1«  safely  assumefl  that  the  nail  is  a  modified  claw.  Zan- 
der, 84.1,  having  obserred  the  primitive  terminal  position  of  the 
nail  area  {Sagelfeld)  in  the  human  embrj-o,  and  its  subsequent  mi- 
gration to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  digit,  concluded  that  the  human 
nail  re])TORonted  a  terminal  claw  flattened  oiit,  and  tliat  the  centre  of 
the  nail  must  correspond  to  the  point  of  the  claw.  Boas,  84.1, 
from  comjKtrative  anatomicjil  studies  on  claws,  hoofs,  and  nails, 
estahlisheil  a  distinction  )>etween  the  ^Tilar  side  aii<l  the  palmar  side 
of  claws  anil  hoofs,  and  lioinologize<I  the  nail  with  the  volar  side  of 
a  claw,  which  may  therefore  be  termed  the  iiaij-plate  {Sogelplotfe)  \ 
Boas  further  inHintaincd  that  the  palmar  side  (sole-plate,  Soblen- 
lioni)  of  the  claw  lieiximes  nidimentarj'in  man,  and  l)elieved  that  its 
rejiresentativp  is  the  small  area  of  epidermis  under  the  edge  of  the 
nail  in  the  a<lult;  this  area  probably  corresponds  to  that  which  in 
the  embryo  is  covered  by  the  epitrichial  ridge.  Fig.  311,  Ep",  at 
the  distal  edge  of  the  nail.  This  interpretjition  has  l)ecn  adopted  by 
(Jegeiibaur,  86.1,  in  whose lahora ton,'  Boas'  researches  were  carried 
out.  In  view  of  our  present  knowledge  it  Beeins  to  mo  that  Bitas' 
conci>I>tion  must  be  acceptetl,  with  the  modifiontion,  however,  that 
the  stratum  lucidum  covere<l  by  epitrichinm  over  the  end  of  the  digit 
innst  Ih'  considered  the  homoli^ie  of  the  solc-plato  (■Sd/ilcnhoni), 
and  that  not  merely  the  epitrichial  ridge  at  the  edge  represents  the 
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sole-plate.  To  decide  the  question,  we  must  acquire  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  the  sole-plate  to  the  stratum  lucidum  in  clawed 
and  hoofed  mammals. 

Hairs. — A  hair  is  a  long  downgrowth  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the 
epidermis  into  the  cutis,  Fig.  312,  A;  into  the  enlarged  end  of  the 
downgrowth  extends  a  papilla,  p,  of  mesenchymal  tissue ;  the  down- 
growth  separates  into  two  parts,  the  axial  or  hair  proper,  Hy  which 
grows  upward  and  projects  above  the  surface,  and  a  peripheral  part  or 
follicle,  /.  At  the  base  of  the  hair,  the  hair  itself  and  the  follicle 
unite. 

The  hairs  arise  in  man  as  solid  processes  of  the  epidermis,  the  ends 
of  which  very  soon  expand.  Fig.  313,  5,  6,  and  acquire  the  dermal 
papilla,  7.  In  other  cases,  as  has  been  observed  by  Alexander 
Goette  68.1,  and  also,  it  is  said,  by  Keissner  and  Feiertag,  the 
papilla  is  formed  first,  as  a  slight  projection  of  the  dermis  into  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  ectoderm;  the  overlying  epidermis  then 
forms  a  downgrowth,  which  carries  the  papilla  with  it;  in  other 
respects  the  hair  develops  as  in  man.  O.  Hertwig  (**Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte,"  3te  Aufl.,43G)  regards  the  type  of  development  in 
which  the  papilla  appears  first,  as  the  more  primitive ;  this  view  is 
plausible,  and  enables  us  to  assume  that  the  hairs  were  evolved  by 
modifications  of  the  epidermis,  overlying  special  dermal  papillae. 
Hertwig  fortifies  his  hypothesis  by  comparison  with  the  teeth,  which 
in  the  lower  vertebrates  are  developed  from  dermal  papillae,  while 
in  the  higher  forms  there  is  a  deep  ingrowth  of  the  epidermis  before 
the  mesenchymal  papilla  of  the  dental  germ  appears. 

The  hair  anlages  appear  in  the  human  embryo  at  about  three 
months,  and  can  be  first  seen  over  the  forehead  and  eyebrows,  but 
very  soon  (sixteenth  to  seventeenth  week)  are  developed  over  the  en- 
tire head,  and  a  little  later  the  rest  of  the  body,  so  far  as  it  is  ever 
hairy — on  the  limbs  the  hairs  appear  about  the  twentieth  week.  By 
the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  all  the  hairy  areas  are  marked  out.  From 
the  third  to  the  seventh  month  at  least — my  observations  do  not  go 
further — new  hair  anlages  continue  to  arise,  so  that  one  finds  various 
stages  at  once.  It  is  thus  possible  to  study  in  one  preparation  the 
gradual  differentiation  of  the  hair.  In  embryos  of  five  to  seven 
months,  which  have  died  and  been  retained  in  utero,  the  epidermis 
is  usually  loosened  and  may  be  isolated.*  Such  a  piece  of  epidennis 
stained  with  alum  haematoxylin  and  viewed  from  the  under  side  is 
represented  in  Fig.  313.  I  distinguish  two  kinds  of  nuclei,  those 
which  are  more  darkly  stained  and  those  which  are  lighter.  Some 
of  the  light  nuclei  appear  dark  because  of  the  epitrichial  cells  un- 
derlying them.  The  darkly  stained  nuclei  all  belong  to  cells  which 
participate  in  the  formation  of  hairs.  At  first  the  dark  nuclei  make 
a  little  cluster,  as  at  1  and  3 ;  the  clusters  grow  in  size — one  a  little 
larger  is  seen  just  to  the  left  of  that  numbered  2,  one  a  good  deal 
larger  is  shown  at  3.  Sections  show  that  such  clusters  are  on  the 
under-side  of  the  epidermis  and  form  slight  protuberances  or  rudi- 
mentiiry  papillae;  the  papilhe  lengthen  out  and  acquire  rounded 
ends,  4 ;  they  grow  rapidly  down  into  the  cutis,  and  by  the  contrac- 

*  Tlip  prrmosa  may  be  imitattHl  by  soaking  the  skin  of  a  f«i»tii»  for  Heveral  days  in  a  0.75  per 
cent  salt  solution  to  which  a  little  ttiyuiol  has  been  added  to  render  it  aseptic. 
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tion  of  their  upper  part  become  club-shaped,  5  and  6.  The  next  step 
is  the  formation  of  the  dermal  paplllee  of  the  hair,  7 ;  a  little  notch 
arises  at  the  thick  end  of  the  epidermal  ingrowth,  and  the  tissue  fill- 
ing this  notch  is  the  so-called  dermal  papilla.  The  figure  presents 
also  a  well-developed  hair;  here  the  axial  portion  of  the  papilla  has 


formed  the  1  a  r  /  h  le  tl  e  cort  cal  port  n  has  formed  tJ  e  follicle, 
/;  the  end  f  1  e  I  a  r  tl  ckei  ed  /  as  tl  e  so  called  1  r  bulb;  the 
soliaeeous  gland,  Gl,  haa  begun  to  grow  out  from  the  follicular  walls. 
In  the  upper  ])art  of  the  follicle  the  hair  lies  quite  free,  hence  in  sev- 
eral places  where  the  hairs  have  Iteen  forcibly  torn  oJf  the  upper  part 
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of  the  follicle,  jP,  still  remains,  while  the  lower  part  attached  to  the 
hair  is  gone. 

The  differentiation  of  tlie  hair  in  the  axis  of  the  downg^rowth  be- 
gins about  three  to  five  weeks  after  the  anlage  appears,  when  the 
anLages  are  from  0.25--0.40  mm.  long,  and  before  the  dermal  papilla 
is  recognizable.     Two  changes  mark  the  commencing  differentiation 
of  the  hair  and  the  follicle :  1,  the  axial  cells  elongate  in  the  dii-ection 
of  the  future  hair :  2,  the  outermost  layer  of  cells  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  cuboidal  epithelium.     The  next  step  is  the  formation  of 
the  papilla,  Fig.  313,  7,  which  is  followed  by  the  separation,  in  an- 
lages  of  O.G-0.7  mm.,  of  the  axial  mass  of  elongated  cells  into  a 
smaller  darker  central  portion,  the  hair  proper.  Fig.  312,  H,  and  a 
lighter  portion,  which  constitutes  the  inner  follicular  sheath,  s.     It 
is  at  this  stage  that  the  sebaceous  glands.  Fig.  313,  Gly  and  Fig. 
312,  A,  flf/,  buds  from  the  follicular  tissue.     At  the  enlarged  base  of 
the  hair  the  laj^ers  all  merge  into  one  another.     The  hair  proper 
grows  in  length  very  much,  in  diameter  very  little,  and  by  its  elon- 
gation penetrates  the  epidermal  layers,  being  accompanied  by  the 
inner  follicular  sheath.     As  all  the  hair  anlages  descend  obliquely, 
the  hair  penetrates  the  epidermis  obliquely  and  within  the  epidermis 
is  bent  down.     By  its  continued  elongation  it  finally  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  its  tip  remains  covere<l  only  by  the  epitri- 
chium  (Minot,  83),  and  when  that  disappears  the  hair  is  free.     The 
detaile<l  history  of  the  hair  follicles  calls  for  much  further  study.     I 
have  observed  the  following  details :   In  a  longitudinal  section  of  a 
fully  developed  hair.  Fig.  312,  A,  the  upper  part  of  the  follicle,  F^ 
is  seen  to  have  a  central  cavity,  which  is  partly  filled  by  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken-down  inner  follicular  sheath;  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  hair,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hollow  division  of  the  follicle,  is 
the  anlage  of  the  sebaceous  gland,  gl;  from  this  ix)int  down  there 
is  no  space  between  the  wall  of  the  follicle  and  the  hair ;  immediately 
below  the  gland  is  an  eminence,  lu.i^  which  is  forme<l  by  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  follicle,  and  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  slender  muscle, 
miisCy  the  erector  pili.     How  this  muscle  arises  is  unknown.     The 
thickening  of  the  follicle  where  the  muscle  is  attached  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  text-books  I  have  consulted.     From  repeated  observa- 
tions I  conclude  that  it  is  a  typicid  feature  of  the  human  hair.     It 
has  been  described  and  figured  by  Unna,  76.1.     Below  the  muscular 
insertion  the  follicle  is  differentiated  into  three  layers,  which  are 
bettor  sliown  under  a  higher  power.  Fig.  312,  D;  there  is  an  inner- 
most sharply  limited  honij'  layer,  S,  with  no  trace  of  cellular  struct- 
ure, a  middle  layer  of  granular  cells,  c,  and  an  outermost  layer  of 
clear  epithelioid  cells,  J?p,  having  their  nuclei  in  tlieir  bases  toward 
the  hair,  h.     The  follicle  is  incased  in  a  fibrous  mesenchymal  tunica 
propria,  in.     Returning  to  Fig.  312,  A,  the  two  outer  layers  of  the 
follicle  are  seen  to  merge  into  one  another  toward  the  base  of  the  hair, 
and  to  thin  out  and  disappear ;  the  inner  sheatli,  .«?,  on  the  contrary, 
thickens,  becomes  more  and  more  distinctly  cellular,  and  finally 
expands  as  the  hair  bulb  around  the  papilla.     The  liair  proper,  //, 
is  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  until  it  reaches  the  bulb,  where  it 
expands  to  embrace  the  papilla,  pa,  and  fuses  with  the  inner  follicu- 
lar sheath.     A  network  of  blood-vessels,   t\  in  the  tunica  propria 
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is  spun  around  the  bulb,  but  vessels  have  not,  in  the  stage  figured, 
penetrated  the  papilla  itself,  pa. 

Lanugo  is  the  term  applied  to  the  first  coat  of  hairs  in  the  embryo. 
This  coat  is  a  conspicuous  feature  at  seven  months.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  embryonic  reproduction  in  man  of  an  ancestral  simian 
characteristic  (Darwin,  "Descent  of  Man,"  Chap.  I.).  The  hairs 
are  fine,  compared  with  those  of  the  adult,  and  are  therefore  usually 
described  as  woolly  hairs ;  they  are  lost  from  most  parts  of  the  body, 
and  replaced  by  larger  and  coarser  hairs.  Over  the  face  the  lanugo 
persists  throughout  life,  but  owing  to  its  fineness  and  loss  of  color  is 
not  usually  noticed. 

Loss  and  Renewal  of  Hairs, — The  length  of  life  of  a  single  hair 
is  not  long,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  hairs  are  continually  shed. 
In  many  mammals  the  shedding  is  an  annual  process,  but  in  man 
it  takes  place  constantly.  As  the  number  of  hairs,  except  in  cases 
of  baldness,  does  not  diminish  sensibly,  it  follows  that  new  hairs 
must  be  continually  formed. 

The  loss  of  hairs  begins  during  foetal  life.  The  hairs  shed  by  the 
foetus  fall  into  the  amniotic  fluid  and  are  sometimes  swallowed  by 
the  embryo  and  found  in  the  meconium,  see  Chap.  XXIX.  Imme- 
diately after  birth  the  shedding  of  the  lanugo  occurs,  its  place  being 
taken  in  certain  parts  by  coarser  hairs.  The  shedding  of  the  hair'is 
initiated  by  changes  in  the  hair  bulb,  or  expanded  end  of  the  hair 
fitt,ed  over  the  papilla;  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  bulb,  by 
means  of  which  the  growth  of  the  hair  is  maintained,  ceases,  and  the 
bulb  atrophies,  separates  from  the  papilla,  and  breaks  up  into  a  bun- 
dle of  fibres ;  the  hairs  in  which  the  bulbs  have  become  fibrous  are 
the  Kolbenhaare  of  J.  Henle,  the  Beethaare  of  P.  Unna,  76.1. 
That  these  hairs  which  have  no  papillae  cannot  grow  has  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  L.  Ranvier.  For  a  time  the  hair 
is  still  retained  in  place  by  the  sheath  of  the  follicle  pressing  against 
it.  It  is  finally  either  pulled  out  by  some  outside  force,  or  pressed 
out  by  the  secondary  hair  (Ersatzhaare) ;  there  is  also  an  actual 
shortening  of  the  follicle  of  the  atrophying  hair,  a  fact  observed  by 
von  Ebner,  76.1,  and  confirmed  by  Kolliker  ("  Gewebelehre/'  6te 
Aufl.,  241. 

As  to  the  development  of  the  secondary  or  replacement  hairs 
(Ersatzhaare)  ^  authors  are  not  agreed.  That  there  is  a  long  contin- 
ued production  of  new  hair-germs  during  foetal  life  is  well  known, 
and  that  the  process  is  continued  after  birth  has  been  maintained 
by  several  writers,  but  such  hairs  cannot  be  regarded  as  secondary 
but  only  as  primary  hairs.  The  true  secondary  hairs  are  those 
which  ari^  from  the  follicles  of  previous  hairs.  According  to  some 
authors,  the  old  papilla  is  preserved  and  the  new  hair  is  formed  over 
it,  but  this  opinion  does  not  appeiir  to  me  to  rest  upon  satisfactory 
obser\^ation8.  Far  better  founded  is  the  view  of  Kolliker  ("  Gewe- 
belehre,"  5te  Aufl.,  1807,  p.  137),  that  the  new  hairs  are  developed 
from  buds,  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  old  follicles  soon  after 
the  old  hair  bulb  has  atrophied ;  the  buds  are  small  in  diameter,  and 
lengthen  out  tlie  old  follicle ;  the  cells  show,  at  first,  no  differentia- 
tion, the  bud  resembling  closely  a  yoimg  hair  germ;  in  it  a  new  hair 
is  developed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  primary  hair  germs.     The 
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figure  showing  the  development  of  the  secondary  liairs  given  by 
Kolliker  in  his  **Gewebelehre,"  5te  Aufl.,  have  been  reproduced  by 
him  in  the  sixth  edition,  Figs.  18G  and  187,  also  in  his  '*  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte/'  1879,  Figs.  476,  477. 

Sebaceous  Olands. — As  the  sebaceous  glands  are  outgrowths 
of  the  hair  follicles,  they  are  appropriately  treated  here.  They  ap- 
pear as  thickenings  of  the  follicles  of  the  hair  germs,  about  the 
time  the  hair  proper  reaches  the  level  of  the  epidermis.  The  thick- 
enings are  solid,  and  as  they  enlarge  become  somewhat  lobulated, 
Fig.  312,  A,  gl;  they  usually  are  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hair.  Fig.  312,  A,  C,  but  sometimes  spring  laterally.  Even  before 
the  lobulation  begins,  the  anlage  is  seen  to  be  differentiated  into  an 
outer  layer.  Fig.  312,  C,  coVy  in  which  the  cells  retain  their  original 
character,  and  are  small  and  granular :  and  a  central  mass  of  larger 
modified  cells,  Sb.  The  latter  increase  in  number  until  they  find  an 
exit  into  the  ca,vity  of  the  follicle,  Fig.  312,  A,  gl.  According  to 
Kolliker  C'Entwickelungsgesch.,"  1879,  p.  797)  the  central  cells 
contain  fat  globules  and  are  discharged  into  the  follicle,  thereby 
becoming  the  secretion  of  the  gland ;  the  cortical  layer  persists  as 
the  germinating  bed  of  new  fatty  central  cells.  In  specimens  hard- 
ened in  alcohol,  stained  in  alum  cochineal,  and  cut  in  paraffine,  the 
central  cells  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  foetus  present  a  highly 
characteristic  appearance;  they  are  rounded  or  oval,  and  much 
larger  than  the  cortical  cells,  Fig.  312,  C.  Under  a  high  power, 
Fig.  312,  B,  each  cell  is  seen  to  be  separated  from  its  fellows,  to 
have  a  distinct  outline,  a  coarse  intracellular  network  and  a  finely 
granular  rounded  nucleus,  lying  in  a  perinuclear  space,  which  is 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  cells.  The  further  development  of  the 
gland  consists  principally  in  the  addition  of  lobules,  which  arise  as 
buds  of  the  cortical  layer,  the  fatty  central  cells  developing  later  in 
each  bud  (alveolus) ;  the  neck  connecting  the  lobules  with  the  hair 
follicle  becomes  the  duct  of  the  gland.  The  growing  gland  spreads 
around  its  hair  follicle,  but  the  position  of  its  duct  permanently  indi- 
cates its  origin  from  the  under  side  of  the  hair. 

As  the  development  of  the  sebaceous  glands  begins  at  a  definite 
stage  of  the  hairs,  and  as  the  hair  germs  continue  arising  throughout 
fcetal  life,  so  we  encounter,  at  any  time  after  the  fifth  month,  glands 
in  various  stages.  The  first  glands,  according  to  Kolliker,  appear 
on  the  head  at  about  four  and  one-half  months,  on  the  body  at  about 
five  months. 

Vernix  Caseosa. — As  we  have  learned  from  their  development 
the  sebaceous  glands  l)egin  their  secretory  activity  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  montli.  Their  fatty  secretion  is  discharged  on  the  surface,  and, 
together  with  the  shed  portions  of  the  epidermis,  usually  forms  a 
more  or  less  extensive  coating  of  the  embrj'o.  Minot,  83,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  persistence  of  the  epitrichium  may  l>e  a  factor  in  the 
formation  of  the  coating,  whicli  is  known  as  tlie  vernix  caseosa 
(smegma  embryonum,  Kiisefim iss,  Fruchtschmiere) .  Simon 
(**  Mod.  Chemie, "  II. ,  48G)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  that  the 
vernix  consists  entirely  of  sebaceous  cells,  fat  globules  and  epidermal 
cells,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a  pro<luct,  as  some  of  th(»  older  writers 
imagined,  of  the  amniotic  Huid.     Quantitatively  the  epidermal  cells 
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are  the  chief  components.  The  vernix  becoines  coDSpicuoua  during 
the  sixth  month  and  increases  until  birth.  It  is  extremely  variable 
in  amount.  Kulliker  states  that  Buck  ("De  vemice  caseosa,"  Halis, 
1844)  found  it  mi^ht  increase  to  3.5  drachms  in  weight.  In  other 
cases  it  is  almost  entirely  absent.  Elsasser  (Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher, 
Bd.  VII.,  1S33)  found  that  about  half  the  children  of  both  sexes  are 
bom  without  vernix  caseosa,  the  other  half  with  a  varying  amount. 
On  the  chemical  composition  of  the  vernix  see  Davy  (London 
Med.  Gazette,  1844)  and  Buck  ("De  vemice  caseosa,"  Halis,  1844). 
The  vemix  contains  nine  to  ten  per  cent  fats  and  seventy-eight  to 
eighty-four  per  cent  water. 

III.     Glands  op  the  Skin. 

The  development  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  hair  has  been 
described,  p.  562 ;  concerning  the  development  of  the  other  sebaceous 
glands,  such  as  those  of  the  external  ear  and  of  the  prepuce,  little  is 
known ;  the  glands  of  the  eyeballs  and  eyelids  are  treated  in  Chapter 
XXVIII. ;  there  remain  to  be  considered  here  the  sweat  glands  and 
the  mammary  glands. 

Sweat  Q-lands. — They  arise  as  solid  ingrowths  of  the  Miilpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  somewhat  similar  at  first  to  young  hair- 
germs.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  hair-germs  by  their 
descending  perpendicularly  instead  of  obliquely,  and  by  appearing 
in  the  fresh  state — not  whitish,  like  hair-germs,  but  yeUowish. 
They  appear  on  the  hairless  parts  (soles  and  palms)  early  during 
the  fifth  month,  but  not  until  much  later  on  the  hairy  parts.  KSlli- 
ker,  88.2,  15,  has  observed  that  the  sweat  glands  are  developed 
earlier  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side  of  the  digits,  and 
earlier  on  the  third  digrit  than  on  the  others.  The  ingrovrais  arise 
on  the  soles  and  pilms  from  the  primary  ridges.  Fig.  308,  S.  The 
lower  end  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  upper  part  of  the  ingrowth, 
which  rapidly  elon- 
gates,  passes  through  (^ 
the  dermis  proper,  y>_\ 
and  when  it  reaches  x^T 
the  fatty  layer  or  su  b-  ' 

dermal  tissue,  the 
anlage  of  the  gland 
begins  to  assume  a 
contorteil  course,  the 
end  of  the  gland  roll- 
ing over  toward  the  Fio,  SH,-S«tlun  of  the  sole  of  Ihe  Foot  of  .  F-EtuB  of  the 
pnidnrmiR  Viv  314  "'•*!  MoDlh.  to  hIiow  ihe  Swest  Glands,  which  arise  from  the  in- 
epKlermiS.    Ulg.    Jl*.      oer<„juiplKhiaL  layer  or  the  cpidem.la. 

Ihe    lumen    of    the 

gland  can  l>e  readily  distinguished  at  this  time,  but  does  not  extend 
through  the  epidermis  until  later — on  the  foot,  not  until  the  seventh 
month  (Kolliker).  This  fact  is  important,  because  it  sets  aside  the 
notion,  formerly  advanced,  that  the  sweat  glands  produce  the  liquor 
amnii.  At  the  time  of  birth,  the  glands  are  longer,  more  coiled, 
and  their  ducts  take  a  spiral  course,  hut  the  spirm  turns  are  by  no 
means  so  close  together  or  so  numerous  as  in  the  adult. 
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Mammary  Qlands. — The  milk  glands  vary  id  position.  It  is 
probable  that  there  were  typically  two  rows  of  glands,  and  that 
different  portions  of  these  rows  are  preserved  in  different  mammalB, 
e.  g.,  the  headward  portions  in  primates,  the  tailward  portions  in 
ruminants. 

According  to  0.  Schultze,  82.1,  the  first  trace  of  the  mammfie 
may  be  observed,  in  pig  embrj'os  of  15  mm.  and  rabbit  embryos  of 
thirteen  to  fourteen  days  as  a  continuous  ridge-like  thickening 
{MilchliHie)  running  from  the  fore  limb  to  the  inguinal  fold.  lu 
the  next  stage  ( ^0  mm  }  the  ridge  is  speLially  tbickened^in  the  pig 
at  o-"  )x>ints  at  each  of  w  hich  a  mamma  is  developed;  each  local 
thickening  becomes  separate  and  assumes  a  rounded  form.  The 
local  thickening  of  the  epidermis  is  the  anlage  of  a  milk  gland,  and 
this  anlage  has  been  long  known  and 
mnrks  the  site  of  the  future  nipple. 
In  man  the  thickening  may  be 
ob'»er\ed  toward  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond month  It  is  at  first  very  slight, 
though  it  causes  a  discernible  ex- 
ternal protuberance.  Later  it  pro- 
jects from  the  epidermia  into  the 
dermis.  The  thickening  commences 
when  the  epidermis  is  two-layered 
and  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
ner layer,  the  outer  layer  persisting 
for  a  time  as  a  distinct  epitrichium, 
Fig.  a  15,  A,  Eptr.  The  epithelial 
ingrowth,  Fig.  ;J15,  B,  Ep.in,  en- 
larges, and  the  cells  in  its  central 
portion  gradually  comify  and  fall 
out,  so  that  the  ingrowtti  becomes 
hollow;  but  the  excavation  pro- 
gresses very  slowly  and  sometimes 
is  not  completed  until  after  birth. 
Soon  after  the  hollowing  has  begun 
the  ingrowth  sends  out  buds,  which 
resemble,  in  their  appearance  and 
early  development,  true  sweat 
glands.  The  oi^an  may  be  said  to 
be  now  in  the  monotreme  stage. 
^  C.  Gegenbaur  showed  in  188fi  that 

in   Echidna  the  mamma   is  a  de- 
F  o  s  i   De    opmrD         h*  M  mmftr;  pressed  area  of  the  skin,  from  which 
B'"Sb?   "^  "w*"      *  Embryo  o      nun    spring  a  number  of  lacteal  glands 
mm        itepriitmFpvrm       resembling    the    sweat    glands    in 
?'k(t«nd"'ISjw"'^«-''    BR.^     "   K.      appearance.      The    depressed   area 
ron        s  and     A  and  B  f Jegenbaur  tenus  the   Driisenfeld 

(gland  area).  It  seems  to  me  be- 
.  on  I  pos  I  le  quest  on  tl  at  the  thickening  of  the  outer  skin  to  form 
the  depressed  area  by  a  subsetiuent  loss  of  cells  in  no  wise  militates 
against  the  liomology  here  maintiiined,  and  which  was  first  advanced 
by  (iegeubaur. 
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In  the  stage  of  Fig.  315,  C,  all  the  parts  of  the  adult  gland  may 
be  recognized.  The  tissue  around  the  epitheUal  ingrowth,  Ep.  in, 
is  destined  to  form  the  protuberant  nipple,  of  which  the  dermal  tis- 
sue is  clearly  differentiated  during  foetal  life,  although  the  nipple 
does  not  usuaUy  become  protuberant,  according  to  Rein,  82. 1,  until 
after  birth.  The  boundary  of  the  dermal  tissue  of  the  nipple  is 
marked  by  a  distinct  layer  of  smooth  muscle  fibres,  msc.  (Jutside 
or  below  the  muscular  layer  is  the  fibrillar  connective-tissue  stroma, 
str,  into  which  the  glands  grow,  and  within  which  they  are  differ- 
entiated. 

The  next  stage  of  development  is  reached  by  a  series  of  changes, 
of  which  the  most  important  are:  1,  the  obliteration  of  the  depres- 
sion, which  arose  by  the  hollowing  out  of  the  epithelial  ingrowth; 
2,  the  development  of  branches  from,  and  cavities  in,  the  milk 
glands  proper;  3,  the  development  of  the  fat  layer  under  the  gland; 
and,  4,  the  growth  of  the  nipple.  The  branching  of  the  glands  begins 
with  the  seventh  month,  and  even  at  the  time  of  birth  is  very  slightly 
advanced.  The  lumen  of  the  glands  appears  first  in  their  enlarged 
lower  ends,  not  long  before  birth,  and  then  extends  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  glands.  In  each  gland  we  can  distinguish :  1,  the  terminal 
branched  glandular  portion,  and,  2,  the  duct.  The  duct  consists  of 
a  wide  part,  sinus  lacteus  of  authors,  next  the  secretory  portion,  and 
a  narrow  part,  which  extends  into  the  nipple  and  opens  there  on  the 
apex ;  the  orifice  of  the  duct  is  funnel-shaped,  and  hence  is  termed 
thenars  infundibularis.  The  fat  layer  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
the  skin,  locally  thickened ;  about  five  or  eight  years  after  birth  fat 
develops  also  in  the  stroma  of  the  mamma  between  the  gland  tubules. 

The  course  of  development  has  been  shown  by  Rein  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  in  several  classes  of  mammals  as  in  man.  There  are, 
however,  noteworthy  secondary  differences,  particularly  in  rumi- 
nants ;  in  them  the  nipple  is  precociously  developed  and  the  epithelial 
ingrowth  carried  up  on  to  its  apex  before  the  gland  buds  appear; 
the  central  cells  of  the  ingrowth  disappear  as  in  man,  but  the  de- 
pression left  by  their  loss  is  not  obliterated,  but  is  permanent. 
Moreover,  there  is  only  a  single  gland  bud  developed,  which  grows 
out  to  a  considerable  length  to  attain  the  base  of  the  long  nipple  or 
teat,  where  it  branches.  Consequently  in  ruminants  there  is  but  a 
single  duct  through  the  nipple,  instead  of  several  as  in  man  and 
most  mammals.  In  the  horse  (Rein,  82.2,  685)  the  epithelial  in- 
growth forms  two  buds,  hence  there  are  two  ducts  in  the  adult. 

Milk  at  Birth. — Although  the  mammary  gland  is  immaturely 
developed  at  birth,  yet,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  frequently  a  secre- 
tion (Ijschar^eil  from  it  for  a  few  days  after  birth.  Scanzoni,  de 
Sinoty,  and  Rein,  82.1,  4G4,  have  shown  that  this  secretion  is  true 
milk.     It  is  known  in  German  as  Hexenmilch, 

Montqomenfs  glands  have  been  shown  by  Rein,  82.1,  470,  to 
be  accessory  rudimentaiy  milk  glands. 

Evolution  of  the  Mammary  Gland. — That  the  mammary 
gland  arose  through  specialization  of  a  group  of  epidermal  glands, 
is  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
embryology'.  Several  authors  have  thought  that  the  milk  gland  was 
evolved  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  others  from  the  sweat  glands. 
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The  latter  opinion  rests  upon  strong  evidence,  the  former  principally 
upon  the  analogy  of  there  being  considerable  fat  in  both  the  seba- 
ceous and  lacteal  secretions.  Haideuhain  (Hermann's  '*  Physiologie, " 
Bd.  v.,  380)  has  shown  that  in  the  milk  ghmds  there  is  no  fatty 
metamorphosis  of  the  central  cells,  as  in  sebaceous  glands,  but  a 
secretion  from  the  gland  walls,  as  in  the  sweat  glands,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  structure  or  function  of  the  adult  ghmd  to  justify 
a  comparison  with  the  sebaceous  type.  As  regards  the  embryolog- 
ical  development,  the  primary  epithelial  ingrowth,  Fig.  315,  A, 
Ep.iuy  is,  I  think,  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  result  of  a  modified 
method  of  developing  the  depressed  glandular  area  (Dn'iftenfeld) ; 
the  glands,  sensn  stn'cfu,  arise  as  solid,  long,  slender  ingrowths  of 
the  Malpighian  layer,  and  resemble  closely  the  true  sweat-gland 
anlages  and  not  the  sebaceous  glands.  Another  point  of  importance 
is  the  resemblance,  which  has  been  obsei'ved  by  Gegenbaur,  86.1, 
between  the  milk  glands  of  the  lowest  mammalia  and  the  sweat 
glands.  The  derivation  of  the  milk  glands  from  the  sweat  glands 
is  indicated  bv  the  structure  and  mode  of  secretion  of  the  adult 
mamma,  by  the  development  of  the  gland,  and  by  the  structure  of 
the  gland  in  the  Echidna. 

Gtegenbaur,  75.1,  86.1,  has  maintained  that  there  are  two 
types  of  milk  glands,  one  type  modified  sweat  glands,  the  other  type 
modified  sebaceous  glands ;  he  has  maintained,  also,  that  there  are 
two  types  of  nipple.  The  embryology  of  the  organ  shows  that  both 
the  nipple  and  the  gland  are  of  one  type,  certainly  in  most,  probably 
in  all,  mammalia.  Gegenbaur's  conception  that  there  are  two  mor- 
phologically distinct  forms  of  nipple  w^as  based  upon  Huss'  obser- 
vations, w^hich  are  inaccurate  in  several  important  respects. 

Literature. — Our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  mammae 
was  derived  chiefly  from  the  observations  of  Langer,  52.1,  and  of 
Kolliker(*'Gewebelehre,"1867),  until  Huss  in  1873,  73.1,  greatly 
widened  our  acquaintance  with  the  early  stages  in  man  and  rumi- 
nants. Huss'  memoir  contained  important  errors,  especially  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  ruminant  teat,  and  these  errors  led  Gegenbaur,  73.1, 
75.1,  to  his  notion  of  tw^o  types  of  teats — a  notion  which  has  passed 
into  the  text-books,  although  shown  by  Rein  to  Ik?  untenable.  H. 
Klaatsch,  84.1,  argues  against  Rein  in  favor  of  Gegenbaur,  but 
does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  invalidate  either  Rein's  observations  or 
conclusions.  Rein's  investigations,  82.1,  82.2,  easily  take  the 
first  place.  Creighton's  jwiper,  77.1,  added  but  little,  how  little 
may  l^e  judged  from  his  conclusion  that  the  glands  are  developed 
from  the  mesoderm. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  MOUTH  CAVITY  AND  FACE. 

The  face  may  be  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  hija^her  verte- 
brates, and  to  acquire  increased  importance  as  we  ascend  the  series. 
In  the  marsipobranchs,  ganoids,  and  selachians,  the  face  does  not 
form  a  projecting  apparatus,  there  being  merely  an  area  on  the  ven- 
tral side  of  the  head,  which  is  distinguished  by  including  the  mouth 
and  the  nasal  pits.  The  primitive  arrangement  is  somewhat  masked 
in  the  marsipobranchs  by  the  modification  of  the  mouth  into  a 
large  sucking  apparatus,  but  in  ganoids  and  elasmobranchs  it  is 
preserved  throughout  life  with  little  alteration.  That  the  vertebrate 
mouth  belongs  primitively  on  the  under  side  of  the  head,  and  is  at 
first  a  simple  transversely  expanded  orifice,  is  clearly  established  by 
the  embryology  of  every  vertebrate  class.  Balfour  ('*  Comparative 
Embryology,"  II.,  317)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  definitely  for- 
mulate this  generalization.  The  evolution  of  the  face,  so  far  as  we 
could  judge  at  present,  depended,  Jirst^  upon  the  enlargement  and 
fusion  of  the  oral  and  nasaJ  cavities,  which  involved  a  change  of 
site  for  the  hypophysis;  second^  upon  the  partial  separation  of  the 
nasal  and  oral  cavities,  leaving  the  posterior  nares  open ;  third,  upon 
the  growth  and  specialization  of  the  facial  region,  of  which  the 
elongation  of  the  jaws  is  the  most  conspicuous  indication;  fourth, 
upon  the  development  of  a  prominent  external  nose.  At  the  same 
time  there  occur  modifications  of  position  in  the  face  in  relation  to 
the  brain  and  its  case  or  cranium,  which  it  will  be  well  to  mention 
briefly  in  order  to  render  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter 
clearer. 

The  position  of  the  face,  or  oral  region,  is  originally  determined 
by  the  head-bend,  as  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  following  section, 
see  also  Fig.  319.  If  we  imagine  a  median  longitudinal  section  of 
the  head  to  occupy  a  rectangular  area  divided  into  quarters,  then  we 
may  say  the  lower  posterior  quarter  corresix)nds  to  the  mouth  region, 
the  other  three  quarters  to  the  brain.  As  development  progresses, 
the  oral  quarter  enlarges  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  head  so 
as  to  project  forward  in  front  of  the  fore-brain ;  in  this  stage,  which 
is  represented  by  the  adult  amphibians,  the  bulk  of  the  facial  appa- 
ratus is  very  great  proportionately  to  the  cranium.  In  the  reptiles, 
the  oral  region  is  elongated  still  further  in  front  of  the  brain  case, 
resulting  in  the  long  snout.  In  mammals  a  third  stage  is  established 
by  the  great  increase  in  size  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  in  consequence  of  which  the  brain  comes  to  extend 
over  the  snout,  as  it  were;  in  man,  whose  brain  has  the  maximum 
enlargement,  the  facial  apparatus  is  ahnost  entirely  covered  by  the 
brain.     The  modifications  involved  in  the  increase  of  the  brain  in 
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mammalia,  so  far  as  the  skull  is  concerned,  have  been  considered  p. 
467 ;  they  are  well  indicated  by  Wiedersheim  in  his  '*  Gnmdriss  der 
vergleichenden  Anatomie,"  2te  Aufl.,  Fig.  84.  In  brief,  the  facial 
apparatus,  1,  underlies  the  hind  brain,  as  in  elasmobranchs ;  2,  pro- 
jects in  front  of  the  brain  (amphibia,  reptiles) ;  3,  is  covered  by  the 
cerebrum  (manmials). 

Formation  of  the  Oral  Cavity. — When  the  medullary  tube 
enlarges  to  form  the  brain — see  Chapter  XXVII. — the  end  of  the 
head  bends  over  to  make  room  for  that  enlargement.  The  bending 
of  the  head  carries  the  oral  plate  over  on  to  the  ventral  side  of  the 
freely  projecting  head,  compare  p.  2G2.  In  Fig.  100,  the  head-bend 
is  just  developing;  Ent^  indicates  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
entodermal  canal,  and  the  reference  line  crosses  the  oral  plate,  or 
membrane  formed  by  the  union  of  the  entoderm  and  ectoderm ;  the 
oral  plate  occupies  the  entire  space  between  the  fore-brain,  /6,  and 
heart,  ftf,  and  there  is  as  yet,  properly  speaking,  no  oral  cavity,  but 
it  arises  by  the  next  changes  which  occur.  The  changes  which  de- 
velop the  mouth  cavity  are  the  growth  of  the  brain  and  of  the  peri- 
cardial canity,  both  of  which  expand  ventrally,  leaving  a  space — tlie 
mouth  cavity — between  them.  Fig.  170.  Laterally  the  cavity  is 
bounded  by  a  wall  or  sheet  of  tissue,  which  stretches  from  the  peri- 
cardial somatopleure  to  the  head  and  is  the  anlago  of  the  cheek;  it 
may  be  called  the  cheek  plate  (Wangenplatte) ,  The  mouth  cavity  is 
now  a  shallow  fossa  between  the  head  and  the  heart,  and  still  with- 
out connection  with  the  entodermal  canal  (Iiuman  embryo  of  2.15 
mm.  with  two  aortic  arches).  The  fossa  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  regarded  as  an  invagination,  such  as  is  the  invertebrate  vorder- 
darm,  p.  20 1,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  parts  sur- 
rounding the  oral  plate.     The  oral  pit  is  lined  by  ec*toderm. 

While  the  oral  fossa  is  developing,  the  formation  of  the  gill  pouches 
begins.  About  the  time  the  third  branchjal  arch  is  formed,  the  oral 
plate  ruptures  in  the  human  embryo,  and  the  oral  fossa  communi- 
cates widely  with  the  pharynx,  Fig.  320.  Upon  the  lateral  and 
ventral  sides  no  boundary  can  be  found  later,  but  upon  the  dorsal  or 
cranial  side  a  projection  persists,  Fig.  319,  in  front  of  which  apj)ears 
an  evagination  of  the  oral  fossa,  to  constitute  the  anlage  of  the 
hypophysis  cerebri  or  pituitary  body  (see  Ix^low,  p.  571),  and  behind 
which  appears  a  second  evagination  from  the  ])harynx  to  constitute 
the  so-called  Sei^seFs  pocket,  p.  208.  The  oral  cavity  proiwr  and 
the  pharjTix  are  now  merged  into  a  single  wide  cavity,  Fig.  320,  for 
which  wo  have  in  English  no  special  term — in  German  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Mundrachenraum  (His,  **  Anat.  monschl.  Embrv- 
onen,"  Heft  III.,  20).  The  ectodermal  mouth  cavity,  or  oral  fossa, 
does  not  correspond  to  the  mouth  cavity  of  the  adult,  for  the  adult 
cavity  must  include  part  of  the  pharynx,  since  it  includes  the  tongue, 
which  is  developed  from  the  flc^:)r  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  fact  His 
has  shown  ("Anat.  raenschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  III.,  31)  that  the 
arcus  palato-glossi,  which  are  taken  as  the  boundarj'  between  mouth 
and  pharynx  in  tlie  adult,  are  derived  from  the  se(*ond  or  hyoid 
arches  of  the  pharjmx.  Hence  the  adult  mouth  cavity  includes  the 
ectodermal  oral  fossa  plus  the  region  of  the  first  gill-arches  of  the 
pharynx 
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lu  human  embryos  of  the  third  week  the  mouth  is  a  five-sided 
orifice,  and  I  observe  that  the  same  »hape  appears  in  other  mammalian 
embryos,  and  also  in  both  amphibian  and  elasmobranch  embryoB, 
Fig.  31G,  hence  it  is  probably  characteristic  of  all 
vertebrates  in  the  stage  with  five  unmodified  aortic 
arches.  The  mouth  is  bounded  (His,  "Anat. 
menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  III.,  30)  anteriorly  by 
the  wall  (Stirvumlat)  of  the  head  covering  the  fore- 
brain  between  the  nasal  pits,  Fig.  310,  A,  laterally 
by  the  maxillary  processes,  Mx,  and  latero-posteri- 
orly  by  the  mandibular  processes,  Mfl;  the  latter 
are  the  first  branchial  arches,  and  unlike  the  fol- 
lowing arches,  br,  they  meet  in  the  median  ventral 
line. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  oral  region  is  the  descent  or  migration  of  the 
heart.  It  will  be  remembere<l  that  the  aortic  end 
of  the  heart  moves  from  the  anterior  or  buccal  end 
of  the  pharj-nsc,  tailward.  The  change  in  the 
heart's  position  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the 
pbarj'nx  free  to  be  <lifferentiated  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  oral  region,  and  the  change  aJso 
separates  the  mouth  and  the  heart,  so  that  very 
early  we  find  the  caudal  or  lower  boundary  of  the 
mouth  to  be  no  longer  the  pericardial  somatopleure, 
but  the  mandibular  processes  or  arches,  tlie  ventral  ^.  v"^'^;£.  ^^ 
ends  of  which  are  developed  behveen  the  month  and  mandi'huiar  proceml 
heart.  hi.  p.M.ttion  ot  h^rt; 

In  certain  teleostit,  sorae  time  after  the  first  pair  ^^r^"'"  ""'^  ™* 
of  gill-pouches  develop,  the  raouth  breaks  through 
in  the  ventral  region  of  these  pockets  hh  a  bi-lateral  involution  of  the 
ectoderm,  fusing  with  the  entoderm  and  opening  on  each  side  of  a 
central  partition;  neither  involution  crosses  the  median  lino.  The 
double  oral  invagination  was  discovered  by  A.  Dohrn,  82. 1,  and  the 
discovery  has  Ixjen  confirmed  by  J,  B.  Piatt,  91.1,  -iH-i.  In  other 
t«let)sts  (Mcintosh  and  Prince.  90.1,  TT3)  the  mouth  is  single  and 
median  in  origin,  an  in  the  remaining  vertebrates.  The  significance 
of  the  al)errant  double  origin  is  unknown,  though  Dohm  interprets 
it  as  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  the  mouth  by  the  fusion  of  two 
gill-clefts. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Vertebrate  Mouth  is  still  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  of  the  unsettled  problems  of  morphology.  The  in- 
crease of  extent  of  the  mouth  cavit>-  in  the  higher  as  compared  with 
the  lower  vertebrates  is  discussed  in  the  next  section  on  the  hypo- 

Ebysis.  The  present  section  treats  only  of  the  origin  of  the  verte- 
rate  mouth.  The  first  question  is,  neci-ssarily,  whether  the  mouth 
of  vertebrates  is  homologous  with  the  mouth  i>f  invertebrates  or  is  a 
new  structure.  The  fi>rniation  of  the  embryo  by  concrescence  enables 
us,  I  think,  to  decide  between  those  alternatives.  In  Peripatus,  the 
leeches,  and  the  annelids  with  well-marked  concrescence,  the  nnion 
of  the  octental  lines  is  incomplete,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  not 
meeting,  but  leaving  the  two  ends  of  the  elongated  gastrula  mouth 


;    a,  muat   ptt; 
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open,  to  fonii  the  mouth  and  anus  respectively ;  the  mouth  is  car- 
ried inward  by  the  invagination  of  the  vorderdarni,  and  the  primi- 
tive mouth  is  thereafter  merely  the  opening  of  the  vorderdarm  or 
oesophagus  into  the  archenteric  canal.*  In  those  invertebrates  in 
which  the  process  of  concrescence  is  plainly  marked,  the  mouth  is 
seen  to  be  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  gastrula  mouth,  and  to  he 
bounded  by  the  ectental  line;  the  site  of  the  invertebrate  mouth 
is  where  concrescence  begins,  and  it  is,  therefore  surrounded  by  the 
ectodennal  neural  plate,  +  forming  the  brain  {Scheitelplattej^cesoph' 

ageal    commissures,    and 
ventral  nerve  chain  {Bauch- 
(fanglienkette).     The  corre- 
sponding point  in  the  verte- 
\      brate  embryo  is  easily  found, 
\     being     between     the    optic 
\   evaginations    at    the    place 
■   marked  m,  in  Fig.  :n7,  and 
':  which   probably  corresponds 
'  to  the  future  infundibulum 
/   in  position.     So  far  as  I  am 
/     aware,  the  relations  at  this 
point  during  early  stages  in 
;ii-^„^;^.' j^^"*^^  vertebrates  have  never  been 

Fio.  317.-Bla8t<xlenn  of  a  Do^-Fi^h,  Acimthlas,  thoroughly  Studied  witll  the 
with  commeneiDf?  (.'oncrescencv.  A/,  Point  corre-  intention  of  aSCertainin&T 
spondiofi:  to   invertebrate  mouth;    i?,  blastodermic  u    xv  j.  r 

rim.  whether  any  traces  of  a  com- 

munication with  the  archen- 
teron  could  be  found.  Until  this  is  done,  there  can  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, little  hope  of  our  knowing  what  has  become  of  the  invertebrate 
mouth. 

The  above  determination  of  the  site  where  we  have  to  search  for 
the  original  mouth  may  be  accepted  with  considerable  confidence. 
If  it  is  correct,  it  sets  aside  two  hyp<^theses  which  have  attracted 
attention :  Jirsty  the  hypothesis  that  the  vertebrate  mouth  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  invertebrate,  and,  second,  the  hypothesis  that  the 
old  mouth  is  represented  by  the  hypophysis,!  for  neither  of  these 
structures  are  derived  from  any  part  of  the  gastrula  mouth.  That 
both  these  hypotheses  are  untenable  is  evidenced  by  the  deductions 
involved  in  their  adoption.  The  annelid  brain  lies  in  front  of  the 
mouth ;  if,  therefore,  either  the  hypophysis  or  the  mouth  of  vertebrates 
is  identical  with  the  annelid  mouth,  then  the  brain  and  spinal  conl 
must  correspond  to  the  ventral  nerve  chain  only,  and  the  annelid 
brain  must  have  entirely  disapix^ared.  The  vertebrate  brain  and 
eyes  thus  be(»ome  new  structures — a  conception  which  seems  to  me 

♦The  nieanini;  of  the  (lou>)1e  origin  of  the  month  describeil  >»y  C.  Semper  in  biuldinj?  annelids 
and  by  Kleinenberi;  in  I>iiHidorh.vnchus  has  not  fMH^n  exftlnined.  That  it  has  the  Hicmiflcanee 
Attributed  to  it  by  KleinenU»rjc  can  hardly  l>e  a<lmitt<'d.  for  th«»re  is  no  «»vi«lenee  Uiat  It  represent* 
a  primitive  mode  of  development. 

tit  seemH  to  me  juKtiflable  to  speak  of  this  an  a  continuous  neural  plato.  althouifh  there  is  a 
certain  independence  of  development  betwe«*n  the  "Scheitelplatte  "  and  ventral  chain,  and  al- 
though the  cr)mmiHsures  develop  later. 

t  That  the  hj-pophyais  rr'presents  the  annelid  (psophafnis  was  first  susr^restetl  by  A.  Dohm.  75f.a. 
but  he  has  since  withdrawn  his  opinion.  Similar  was  Richard  Owen's  infelicitous  homoloiiry 
of  the  hypophysis,  infundibulum.  and  pineal  jrland  with  the  old  «psophairus  (  Proc.  Linn.  Soc. . 
London,  xvi).  Beanl  has  revlveil  I kdim'**  theory,  init  has  not  suci*ee<ie<l  in  rendering  it  more 
plausible,  to  my  judgment.    Com|>are  A.  l)ohm,'H3. 1. 
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indefensible.  Another  deduction  involved  in  the  views  under  dis- 
cussion is  that  a  line  of  concrescence  runs  from  the  hypophysis  or 
mouth  to  the  fore-brain,  representing  the  closure  of  the  gastrula 
along  that  distance — yet  of  such  a  line  not  a  trace  can  be  detected. 

As  the  infundibulmn  is  an  invagination  of  the  ectoderm  toward 
the  archenteron  developed  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  invertebrate 
mouth  lay,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  corresponds  to  the  oral  invagi- 
nation (vorderdarm)  of  annelids.  This  identification  has  been  more 
or  less  in  the  minds  of  morphologists  for  twenty  years  past,  but  no 
one  has  yet  brought  decisive  evidence  to  justify  it;  nevertheless,  its 
plausibility  must  be  admitted. 

Since  the  vertebrate  mouth  is  regarded  as  a  new  structure,  the 
second  question  comes :  How  did  it  arise?  As  we  have  seen,  the 
first  trace  of  the  mouth  is  the  oral  plate,  p.  2G2,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  over  a  small  area  without  mesoderm  in 
front  of  the  brain ;  by  the  development  of  the  head-bend  the  plate  is 
carried  over  on  to  the  ventral  side  and  the  oriil  cavity  is  developed. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  history  which  we  can  recognize  as  a  clew  to 
the  origin  of  the  mouth,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  strictly  incompatible  with  Anton  Dohm's  hypothesis  that  the 
mouth  of  vertebrates  represents  two  gill-slits  united  in  the  median 
ventral  line.  The  chief  facts  in  favor  of  Dohm's  suggestion  seem  to 
me  to  be :  firsts  that  the  trigeminal  nerve  shows  the  same  relation  to 
the  mouth  as  other  cranial  nerves  (facial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
vagus)  to  the  gill-clefts:  second,  that  the  gill-clefts  approach  the 
median  line  anteriorly,  the  first  pair  being  nearest,  the  last  pair  furth- 
est from  the  middle  plane;  thirds  that  the  oral  plate  is  formed  like 
the  membrane  across  a  gill-cleft  (Verschliissplatte)^  p.  2G4,  of  ecto- 
derm and  entoderm  united  without  mesoderm.  Dohm  has  recmTed 
repeatedly  to  this  h>T)othesis  in  his  "  Studien." 

Two  other  theories  have  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  Semper's  and 
Balfour's.  The  former,  76.3,  330,  observed  a  small  ectodermal  pit 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head  of  a  leech,  which  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  pit  deepening  and  becoming  connected  with  the 
archenteron,  and  so  creating  a  new  mouth.  Balfour  ("Works,"  I., 
31)2-394)  has  suggested  that  vertebrates  and  annelids  arose  from  an 
ancestor  with  lateral  nerve  cords,  and  that  in  annelids  the  cords 
united  to  form  a  median  ventral  chain,  in  vertebrates  to  form  a 
median  dorsal  chain,  so  that  in  the  fonner  there  is,  in  the  latter 
there  is  not,  an  oesophageal  ring.  The  development  of  both  types 
by  concrescence  proves  that  the  neural  sides  are  identical  in  annelids 
and  vertebrates.  Therefore  Balfour's  hypothesis  falls — and  with  it. 
of  course,  Gegenbaur's — that  the  brain  is  the  same  in  both  tj^pes, 
but  that  the  vertebrate  spinal  conl  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  annelidan 
Rupra-oesophageal  ganglion,  the  annelidan  ventral  chain  being  lost 
in  vertebrates. 

Hypophysis. — The  h}TX)physis  cerebri,  Rathke's  pocket  or  pitui- 
tar}' body  {Hirnanhan<j)/\^  a  structure  of  very  problematical  sig- 
nificance, which  has  been  much  studied  and  speculated  upon  by 
embryologists.  It  arises  in  all  vertebrates  as  an  evagination  of  the 
ectoderm  near  the  dorsal  lx)rder  of  tlie  oral  plate,  but  is  separated 
from  the  plate  by  a  fold  of  the  ectoderm.     In  Petromyzon,  Fig.  318, 
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the  fold,  F,  acquires  great  size,  and  ie  shown  by  Dohrn,  83.1,  to 
develop  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  upper  lip;  accordingly 
the  hypopbys^  invagination,  hy,  is  outside  the  oral  cavity  proper, 
and  more  intimately  associated 
;  with  the  olfactory  area  and 
nasal  pit,  N.  The  liypophysis 
runs  toward  tlie  end  of  the 
Dotochord,  iich,  and  is  nearly 
met  by  a  small  blind  diverti- 
culum of  the  archenteron, 
which  is  presumably  homo- 
logous with  Seesel's  pocket,  p. 
26M,  of  amniota;  in  the  lamp- 
rey the  hj"pophysis  early  gives 
rise  to  glandular  diverticula, 
:  and  itself  becomes  the  adult 
nasal  duct  of  authors.  In 
,  elasmobranchs,  owing,  prob- 
unuu  no  ..u™.  ...».  .no  i...u-o™^n''  ^(A  ^^ly,  to  the  increased  head- 
^itachord"' ^1.  pntraWm: 'mM,"'mBH™!iirm;  jf!  bend  and  sizeof  the  foro-lirain, 
SSSth:*AV'^^ph^ia;  '!v,'^S^*'p^"''A(w'r*c.  the  region  between  the  nose 
^"P"*'-  and  oral  plate  is  turned  in  ho 

as  to  be  almost  wholly  included  in  the  oral  cavity,  and  accordingly 
liie  fold,  Fig.  319,  F,  and  hypophysis,  ky,  now  appear  as  appendages 
of  the  oral  ca^nty,  for  I  homologize  the  transverse  fold,  Fig.  ;nO,  F, 
which  borders  the  hypophysis  in  shark  embryos,  with  the  foki.  Fig. 
318,  F,  which  forms  the  upper  lip  in  the  lamprey.  In  amphibians, 
according  to  A.  Goette's  ooservations,  75.1,  288,  317,  u[x>n  Bom- 
binator.  the  hypoj)hysis  arises  as  a  solid  ingrowth  from  the  nervous 
layer  (f/.  p.  541*)  of  the  ectoderm,  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and,  as 
development  proceeds,  there  follows  the  inclusion  of  the  liypophysal 


'lion  or  an  Arnnthla-i  Eiiilirv<M>f  I3.a  mm  f.h.  Forv-hralu :  m.b. 
ucBia:  till,  hyixniliyiils  i-vaittnalloii :  F.  fiM  xciitiratini!  hypoiibyBia 
i:  hi,  tHran;  Li.  aa\aev  vt  llvtr;  Vt,^  yi.lk-sliilk. 


area  in  the  general  mouth  cavity ;  there  is  no  distinct  fold  between 
the  hypophysis  and  the  oral  plate.  In  amniota  nearly  the  whole  ecto- 
dermal area  l)otwe«>n  the  oral  plate  and  the  nasal  pits  is  turned  in 
and  incorjmratcd  with  tiic  mouth  cavity  lM>fore  tht'  evagination  to 
form  the  hypophysid  appears;  hence,  the  orgau  developti  as  an  out- 
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growth  of  the  oral  chamber.  The  comparative  embryology  of  the 
pituitary  body  teachoB  UB  that  the  mouth  cavity  increases,  as  we 
asc^id  ue  vertebrate  series,  by  the  annexation  of  neighboring  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  primitive  upper  lip  of  vertebrates  disappears,  with 
the  further  consequence  that  in  cyclostomes  the  homologue  of  the 
maxillary  proceea  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  lip,  but  between  the 
hypophysis  and  nasal  pits. 

in  mammals  the  hypophysis  is  first  indicated  (£oUiker,  "Ent- 
wickelungBgesch.,"  1879,  p.  SOU)  by  a  slight  groove  a  little  in  front 
of  the  oral  plate,  but  it  does  not  have  the  form  of  a  distinct  evagina- 
tion  until  after  the  oral  plate  {Rachenhaut)  is  ruptured.  The  ecto- 
derm of  the  mouth  over  the  hypophysal  area  hes  against,  and  is 
apparently  intimately  soldered  to,  the  ectoderm  of  the  brain,  a  point 


Fio.  tiO.— Hedlan  Section  of  the  Head  o(  a  Rabbit  En  bryo  ot  thtrteen  and  one-haU  Dni 
fb.  Fore-brain;  mb.  mid-bratn;  rU.  i:«vbe11um;  Ab,  hinJ-brala;  ncft,  notochord;  hf.  hypODbf- 
hIb;  F,  fold  cormq>ODdlnK  to  the  lip  of  Pptrouiyioa;  Ec,  eclodermi  P,  sooiatApleuric  wall  of 
pericardium;  Md,  manilible;  Aa.  wall  ot  the  aorta, 

which  has  been  generally  overkxjketl,  but  which  seems  to  me  of 
great  im[>ortance.  It  is  commonly  stated,  e.  g.,  by  Kraushaar,  86.1, 
87,  that,  when  the  oral  plate  ruptures,  a  portion  of  it  persists  upon 
the  dorsal  side,  and  is  the  Ijeginning  <if  the  fold  which  separates  the 
hypophysis  from  the  pharj-iix.  I  think  that  this  is  probably  not  the 
case,  but  that  all  trace  of  the  oral  jilate  <li8am>ear8  and  that  a  new 
fold  arises  as  a  duplicature  of  the  et-tixlorm  fiUe<l  with  me»odemi.  Fig. 
320,  F.  This  new  fold  I  honiologize  with  the  lip  of  Petromyzon, 
Fig.  318,  F.  The  hypophysis  is  now.  Fig.  3-2().  hif,  a  diverticulum 
of  the  oral  cavity,  with  one  wall  attached  to  the  brain,  and  the  other 
formed  by  a  fold  dividing  the  liypiipliysis  from  the  mojuth.     The 
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epitlielium  of  the  mouth  is  one-layered,  and  not  thickened,  as  is  that 
of  the  hypophysis ;  the  cells  are  multiplying  rapidly  in  the  stage  fig- 
ured, there  being  numerous  karyokinetic  figures,  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  are  always  near  the  free  surface  of  the  epithelium.  The 
relations  of  the  notochord  to  the  hypophysal  wall  have  been  dis- 
cussed, p.  183;  in  the  specimen  figured  above,  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  chorda  and  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the  hypophysis. 
The  organ  in  the  stage  of  open  invagination  was  described  by  Rathke, 
hence  the  invagination  is  often  called  "Rathke's  pocket;"  Rathke 
supposed,  erroneouslv,  that  it  was  developed  from  the  archenteron 
(pWrnx). 

The  hypophysal  diverticulum  now  elongates  and  its  upper  end 
expands  to  a  considerable  vesicle,  the  lower  end  remaining  narrow 
as  the  pedicle.  At  the  same  time  the  floor  of  the  brain  forms  an 
outgrowth  behind  the  hypophysis,  which  is  the  anlage  of  the  infun- 
dibulum — compare  Chapter  XXVII.  The  two  diverticula  have 
their  walls  united.  It  is  pn)bable  that  the  cementing  together  over 
the  hypophysal  area  of  the  buccal  and  cerebral  ectoderm  is  the 
mechanical  condition  causing  the  formation  of  the  two  diverticula. 
The  hypophysis  now  grows  rapidly;  the  pedicle  elongates  and  its 
lumen  is  obliterated ;  the  mesenchyma  meanwhile  condenses  to  form 
the  base  of  the  skull  (sphenoid) ;  the  pedicle  aborts  entirely  (in  the 
rabbit  by  the  sixteenth  day)  but  the  position  for  its  passage  through 
the  sphenoid  is  marked  a  little  longer,  but  is  ultimately  obliterate<l 
by  the  growth  of  the  sphenoidal  cartilage.  According  to  Miklucho- 
Maclay  (70.1,  40,  Anm.)  the  passage  persists  in  sharks.  Lanzert 
(see  Henle's  Jahresbericht,  18<38,  p.  88)  found  traces  of  the  passage, 
named  by  him  canalis  cranio-pharyngens,  in  children  at  birth  in 
ten  cases  out  of  one  hundred.  There  is  then  left  merely  the  upper 
end  of  the  hypophysis  as  a  closed  epithelial  vesicle  lying  in  the  fu- 
ture sella  turcica  close  to  the  infundibulum.  The  vesicle  becomes 
flattened  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  flattened  vesicle  soon 
acquires,  at  feast  in  the  pig,  a  yoke  shape  in  section  by  becoming 
first  convex  toward  the  fore-brain,  then  concave  in  its  centre,  toward 
the  infundibulum,  as  may  be  observed  in  a  pig  embryo  of  18  mm. 
(KoUiker,  ^^Entwickelungsges.,"  2te  Aufl.,  Fig.  :52I».)  The  vesicle 
completes  its  development  by  sending  out  hollow  buds  from  its  ante- 
rior wall  (rabbits,  20-30  mm.);  in  birds,  according  to  W.  Miiller, 
71.4,  and  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  buds  arise  from  both  walls.  The 
buds  elongate  and  branch;  numerous  bhxxl-vessels  are  developed 
between  them ;  the  buds  separate  from  the  parent  Vesicle  (rabbits  of 
40  mm.),  but  continue  to  grow;  their  lumen  disapi>ears,  and  they 
produce  a  highly  vascularized  complex  of  hypo[)hys{il  cords.  Kolliker 
thinks  (*'Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  187H,  531)  that  the  main  vesi- 
cle persists  i-crogniz^ibly  in  man  into  adult  life. 

The  infundibulum  also  contributes  to  the  pnxhiction  of  the  adult 
hypopliysis  of  mammals,  although  in  lower  vertebrates  it  persists  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  brain,  and  is  different iattnl  into  ganglionic 
tissue.  As  first  shown  by  Vs .  Miiller,  71.4,  the  j)oint^Ml  end  of  the 
infundibulum  undergoes  in  amniota  an  enlargement,  In'ginning  in 
sheep  embryos  of  35  mm.,  in  pig  embryos  of  Wl  nun.  (Kolliker, 
"Entwicjielungsges.,"  1879,  531).     The  knob-like  enlargement  loses 
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its  cavity,  and  although  the  differentiation  of  nervous  tissue  begins 
in  it,  its  cells  early  acquire  an  indifferent  character,  and  it  is  pene- 
trated by  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue ;  the  connection  with 
the  brain  is  permanently  retained.  The  knob  is  designated  in  the 
adult  as  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis,  although  it  can  in  no 
sense  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  true  hypophysis. 

Historical  Note. — The  following  memoranda  are  taken  from 
Mihalkovics,  77.1,  and  Kraushaar,  85.1.  The  older  authors  re- 
garded the  hypophysis  as  part  of  the  brain ;  this  conception  was  held 
by  Von  Baer  "Entw.-Ges.,"  I.,  104,  103,  and  II.,  293,  and  foimd  as 
late  as  1862  a  defender  in  F.  Schmidt,  62. 1,  51,  although  Rathkehad 
discovered  the  hypophysal  evagination  in  1838,  38.1,  and  Rathke's 
discovery  had  been  confirmed  by  KoUiker  (''Entwickelungsges.," 
1861,  p.  242) .  Rathke  subsequently,  6 1 . 1 ,  100,  withdrew  his  opinion 
that  the  evagination  formed  the  hypophysis,  but  W.  Miiller,  71.1, 
demonstrated  that  it  was  unquestionably  correct,  but  retained  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  evagination  was  developed  from  the  arch- 
enteron.     That  the  evagination  belongs  to  the  oral  cavity  was  finally 

Sroven  for  amphibia  by  A.  Goette,  75.1,  and  for  manmials  by 
[ihalkovics,  whose  researches,  77. 1,  83-04,  are  the  most  important 
yet  made  on  the  organ.  Mihalkovics'  results  on  mammalia  have 
been  confirmed  by  KoUiker,  70.2,  Kraushaar,  85.1  (His,  "Anat. 
menschl.  Embryonen  ") ,  and  others.  The  development  of  the  hypo- 
physis in  the  lamprey  has  been  especially  studied  by  Dohm,  83. 1, 
whose  results  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigators 
(Scott,  83.2,  Shipley,  88.1,  Kupffer,  90.1). 

That  the  notochord  had  some  connection  with  the  hypophysis  has 
been  held  by  several  authors.  C.  B.  Reichert,  40.1,  179,  regarded 
the  pituitary  body  as  the  end  of  the  notochord,  but  twice  later,  1861 
and  1878,  changed  his  opinion.  Dursy,  69. 1,  maintained  that  the 
notochord  was  united  with  the  pocket  of  Rathke,  and  formed  part  of 
the  hypophysis ;  see  also  J.  B.  !Platt,  91.1. 

Nasal  Pits. — In  this  section  the  development  of  the  cavity  of  the 
nose  is  taken  up — for  the  history  of  the  olfactory  organ  proper,  see 
Chapter  XXVIII.  The  formation  of  the  nasal  pits  begins  with  the 
differentiation  of  the  olfactory  plates,  which  are  two  areiis  of  thick- 
ened epidermis  situated  just  in  front  of  the  mouth  and  in  actual 
contact  with  the  wall  of  the  fore-brain.  The  plates  give  rise  to  the 
olfactory  epithelium  of  the  adult.  In  Petromyzon  instead  of  two 
plates  there  is  a  single  median  one,  which  extends  to  the  anlage  of 
the  hypophysis.  Fig.  318.  This  fact  renders  it  probable  that  primi- 
tively there  was  a  single  median  plate  in  vertebrates,  which  has 
become  divided ;  in  the  lamprey  such  division  is  established  later. 
H.  Ayers,  90. 1,  240,  however,  states  that  the  nasal  area  or  olfactory 
plate  of  the  lar\'al  lamprey  isdivide<l  by  a  median  non-olfactive  raphe 
into  two  lateral  ix>ckets,  right  and  loft,  to  which  t\n}  right  and  left 
olfactory  nerves  are  respectively  distribnted.  It  is  ]X)ssible  that  more 
exact  observation  will  show  that  in  all  vortel)rates  there  is  at  first  a 
single  plate,  which  is  early  divided.  Balfour,  *'Comp.  Embr>'ol.," 
II.,  533,  regards  the  condition  in  Petromyzon  as  secondary,  but  gives 
no  evidence  to  support  his  opinion,  which  was,  j)erhaps,  really  due 
to  the  tradition  which  says  the  vertebrate  olfactory  organ  is  paired. 
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The  nasal  pits  proper  are  developed,  as  pointed  out  by  A.  Goette, 

76. 1 ,  not  by  the  inva^nation  of  the  olfactory  plate,  which  ia  apposed 

to  the  brain  ab  initio,  but  by  the  upgrowth  of  the  ectudemi  and 
mesoderm  around  the  plate. 
The  upgrowth  takes  place 
on  the  medial,  upper,  and 
lateral  side  of  each  plat<-, 
and  hence  forms  two  pits 
with  a  partition,  the  future 
septum  narii,  between 
them  They  are  the  nasal 
pits  and  communicate  along 
their  whole  lower  side  di- 
rectly with  the  mouth  cav- 
itj ,  Fig.  322.  The  mode  of 
deielopment  of  the  nasal 
pita  or  sacs  renders  it  highly 
probable,  it  seems  to  me, 
tluit  the  essential  mechani- 
cal condition  is,  as  with  the 
hypophysis,  the  union  of 
the  epidennalplate  with  the 
brain  wall.  The  nasal  pit 
IB  at  first  very  shallow.  Fig. 
321,  and  the  olfactory  plate 
is  exposed  laterally;  and 
there  can  be  seen  at  its  lower 
part  a  small  <le]}res8ion, 
the  anlage  of  the  organ  of 
Jacobson. 
The  growth  of  the  uaaal  pittt  in  man  has  been  described  by  His 

("Anat.  meuschl.  Erabryonen,"  Heft  III.,  45-56).     There  are  two 

principal  changes,  1,  the  gniwth  of  the  tissues  around  the  olfactory 

plate;  2,  the  migration  of  the  pits  away  from  the  brain.     Fig.  323 

gives  a  view  of  an  early  stage  in  which  the  pits 

are  small  and  sliallow  and  the  tissue  is  forming 

a  ridge  around  them,  which,  however,  does  not 

extend  on  to  the  oral  side,  so  that  the  pits  open 

freely  into  the  month  cavity.     The  nasal  pits  are 

widely  separated  by  a  projecting  mass  of  tissue, 

which  I  propose  to  call  the  lutsal  process,  and 

which  is  the  Sfirufortsaiz  of  German  embryo- 

logists.     Between  the  nasal  pit  on  each  side  and 

the  mouth   the  aiihige  of  tl  e  nasal   process  is 

thickened  and  rounde<1,  making  a  protuberance 

— the  procesHHH  fjliybtilaris  of  His.     The  nasal 

pn>cess  includes  tlie  juirtition  lietween  the  two 

na^l  chamlters,  the  anlage  (if  the  future  nose  r 

and  of  the  future  intennaxillarj-  region  of  the  t 

upj)er  lip.     The  maxillary  pniei'ss  extends  be-      ' '""'    ^ '""'"'"'■ 

tween  the  mouth  and  eye,  towani  tlie  nawd  pit,  and  later  by  joining 

the  processus  globularis  begins  the  sojuiriitionof  the  nasal  and  buccal 
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chambers  and  completes  tlio  permanent  iippor  bonier  of  the  mouth — 
compare  Fig.  324,  L,  Mx.  A  a  developmeut  proceeds,  the  tuteral 
ridge,  see  Fig.  321,  grows  forward  and  covers  in  the  uasal  pit  from 
the  side,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  its  the  anlage  of  the  wing  of 
the  adult  nose.  We  now  have  the  two  external  nares.  Turning  to 
tho  j^Towth  .)f  tin;  iiariiil  chambers,  we  find  that  they  enlarge 
ari  tbe  wbole  liife  enlargea,  and  tliat  they  occupy  an  increas- 
ing space,  Fig.  333,  jVA,  opening  widely  into  the  mouth 
cavity  above  the  palate  shelf.  Tho  figure  shows  that  the 
palate  develops  from  the  walls  of 
the  mouth  cavity,  and  the  space 
above  it  is,  therefore,  oral,  not  na- 
Bid;  hence  the  nasal  cavity  of  the 
adult  includes  more  than  the  nasal 
pit  of  the  embrj'o.  It  is  from  the 
nasal  pits  proper  that  the  so-called 
labyrinth  of  the  nose  is  formed. 
,  The  development  of  the  labyrinth 
begins  with  the  appearance — in 
man  during  the  third  month — rtE 
three  projecting  folds  on  the  lateral 
wall  of  each  nasal  cluimber.  Fig. 
32(i  the  folds  are  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  turbinal  folds  (Xaseji- 
viu^ikeln)  &tid  consist  at  first  each 
of  a  duplication  of  the  ectoderm 
tilled  with  indi&'orent  meseiichyina, 
which,  however,  verj'  eiuly  changes 
BS^t^^W^T^f^outSl^J^ryt'  into  cartilage;  the  turbinal  eartihige 

.V*.  Dual   tnvlty:   S.t'  r-"  -     -     "      '    ' 
(A.   Tmtnfhonlj 


BAthk<^'s  poek«t;  ig  a  conseuiience,  not  a  cause,  as 


M^W'«Di»ge;  VfTm™""  ofton  Stated,  of  the  development  of 
'■  the  turbinal  fold.     The  formation 

of  the  labjrinth  advances  by  the  formation  of  ontgrowtlis,  which 
become  the  ethmoidal  sinuses,  by  the  appearance — in  man  during 
the  sixtli  month — of  the  antrum  Higbmorii,  or  expansion  of  the  nas^ 
cavity,  into  the  region  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  finally  by  the 
evaginations  to  fonn  the  sphenoidal  and  frontal  sinus,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  arise  in  man  until  after  birth.  Finally  wo  consider  the 
separation  of  the  otfactorj'  plate  from  the  brain.  This  does  nut  take 
place  until  the  olfactory  ganglion  develops  from  the  epithelium 
(ectoderm)  of  the  plate.  The  olfactory  nerve  fibres  nre  developed 
very  early,  in  the  chick  during  the  third  day — compare  Chapter 
XXVII.  The  fibres  lengthen,  tlie  olfactory  and  neunil  epithelia 
separate,  and  ultimately  the  osseous  cribriform  i)Iate  is  developed 
between  them. 

For  observations  on  the  development  of  the  ixjsterior  narcs,  see  Fr. 
Hochstetter,  91.2. 

Jacobson's  Obgan, — The  oi^iui  of  Jjicoltson  arises  verj'  early  as 
a  small  distinct  invagination,  on  tho  me<ijal  w^all  of  the  nasal  pit, 
as  first  stated  by  Dursv.  69. 1.  Our  knowledge  of  its  development 
is  due  chiefly  to  KoUiker,  77.3,  79.2.  7«fl,  and  Fleischer,  78.1. 
At  four  months  it  is  a  cj'lindrical  blind  canal,  i-unuing  from  ita 
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original  orilice  backward  in  the  septum  narii.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  small  cartilage (Jacobeon's  cartilage)  near  its  orifice;  this  separate 
cartilage  is  derived  from  a  growth  of  the  main  cartilage  of  the  sep- 
tum. The  canal  ia  innervated  by  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  in  certain 
mammals  it  is  much  more  developed  than  in  man. 

The  external  nose  is  developed  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
month  by  a  growth  of  the  nasal  process  (His,"  Anat.  menschl,  Embry- 
onen,"  III. ,  35) .  It  is  at  first  short  and  broad,  having  at  three  months 
very  nearly  the  shape  which  is  permanent  in  certain  negro  racew. 
The  external  nares  and  wings  of  the  nose  are  carried  forward  witii 
the  general  nasal  upgrowth.  At  three  months  the  external  nares 
are  usually  completely  closed  by  the  growth  of  their  epitheliiun, 
which  forms  a  plug  of  gelatinous  consistency.  The  plug  disappears 
after  the  fifth  month  {KoUiker,  "Entwickelungsges.,"  ISTfl,  707). 

MaxillEU'y  Process.  ^Reference  has  already  been  made  to  that 
thickening  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  mouth,  which  appears  almost  a« 
a  continuation  of  the  mandibular  arch,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
maxillary  process,  or  sometimes  as  the  superior  maxillary  process 
(Oberkie/erforisatz).  It  is  termed  a  process,  because  from  its  small 
size  and  position  it  appears  at  first  like  a  bud  from  the  mandibular 
arch.  Later  it  stretches  farther  forward,  and  when  the  mouth  has 
changed  from  its  original  pentagonal  shape  to  a  transverse  slit. 
Fig.  322,  the  maxillary  process  no  longer  appears  specially  con- 
nected with  the  mandibular  arch,  but  is  united  with  the  edge  of  the 
nasal  process  as  above  described,  p.  57C.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
primitive  relations  and  growth  of  the  maxillary  process  is  much 
needed.  It  is  possible  that,  as  several  authorities  hiwe  maintained, 
it  is  morphologically  the  upper  part  of  the  mandibular  arch,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  head-bend,  makes  an  angle  with  the  mandible 
proper.  Althougli  this  hypothesis  commends  itself  to  the  embryolo- 
gist,  it  needs  a  firmer  basis  than  it  yet  has  to  stand  upon. 

Mandibular  Arcli. — The  first  branchial  arch  forms  the  lower 
boimdar^  of  the  mouth,  and  by  its  long-continueil  growth  develops 
into  the  projecting  lower  jaw.  The 
history  of  the  skeleton  and  muscles 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  treateil,  p.  +44 
and  47S,  respectively.  The  chin  is 
at  first  retreating  and  does  not  \re- 
!  come  distinctly  iin>minent  tmtil  the 
fifth  month.  The  growth  of  the 
jaws  increases  the  separation  ot  the 
mouth  from  the  heart. 

Lips  and  Qums.  —  Very  soon 
after  tho  upper  jaw  has  been  formed 
bj  the  union  of  the  maxillary  and 

otaHumBD  Embrjo.     nn,  Narrs;  Op  fji-    ^asal   prOCeSSeS,  itS  Ordl  SUrfaCC  do- 

L.  portiou  or  !ip  devfiopwi  from  'ihe^nagai  velops  two  parallel  ridgos.  Fig.  'Mi. 
oiwd  from  tbf  muiiLoir  prwres:  /iTdeDui  of  wbich  the  outer  ami  more  bulky. 
5!S2?VHi8,'^°"  "^^  xHdiaa»  Y^  ^j^  jg  jjjQ  anlage  of  the  upper 
lip,  and  the  inner  and  smaller,  /), 
the  anlage  of  the  gums  (gingtvoi,  dental  ridge) .  At  about  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  later,  similar  ridges  develop  on  the  lower  jaws. 
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The  hiatogeneBiB  of  the  lips  and  giims  has  not  been  investigated. 
From  the  Btudy  of  sections  of  the  lower  lip  of  a  fcetus  of  six  months, 
which  I  have  prepared,  I  cooeider  it  probable  that  the  peculiar  epi- 
thelium of  the  lips  arises,  1,  by  the  disappearance  of  both  the  epihi- 
chium  and  stratum  lucidum,  and,  2,  the  distention  of  the  remaining 
cells — a  basal  growing  layer  being  retained.  In  a  rabbit  of  thirteen 
days,  the  epitrichium  runs  over  the  region  of  the  future  lip.  In  a 
pig  embryo  of  about  3.5  cm.,  the  epitrichium  is  still  present,  and 
the  cells  below  are  enlarging  and  beginning  to  comify. 

The  glands  of  the  lips,  according  to  Kolliker,  "Entwickelungsges.," 
187(),  828,  arise  during  the  fourth  month  as  solid  ingrowths  of  the 
epithelium,  and  later  send  out  each  eight  to  ten  branches,  which, 
while  still  solid,  form  a  pretty  rosette. 

Formation  of  the  Palate. — As  soon  as  the  external  nares  are 
separated  from  the  mouth,  there  is  a  partition  between  the  nasal  pits 


.1  carttlwre     Fth   f 


iVdeS::! 


and  the  mouth  This  partition,  lu  which  the  intermaxillary  bone  is 
differentiated  later,  is  supplemented  by  another  partition,  the  true 
palate,  Fig.  .324,  Pal,  which  shuts  off  the  upper  part  of  the  oral  cavity 
from  the  lower,  thus  adding  the  upper  fwrt  to  the  uasal  chambers. 
The  paliite  is  a  secondary  structure,  which  divides  the  mouth  into  an 
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upper  respiratory  passage  and  a  lower  lingual  or  digestive  pastmge. 
The  palate  arises  as  two  shelf-like  growths  of  the  iuuer  side  of  each 
maxulary  process,  Fig.  SH,  Fat,  and  is  completed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  slielves  in  the  median  line.  As  seen  in  a  side  view  the 
shelves  are  represented  in  Fig.  ZZS,  Gl,  they  arch  so  as  to  descend 

/i  i 
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a  certain  distance  into  the  pharynx,  but  in  the  phaniix  their  growth 
is  arrt»jted,  though  they  may  be  still  rQC<^nized  in  the  adult.  In  the 
region  of  the  tongue,  which  includes  more  than  the  primitive  oral 
cavity,  the  palate  shelves  continue  growing.  At  first  tliey  proje^-t 
obliquely  downward  toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  Fig.  '.yio,  pat, 
and  the  tongue,  T,  rises  high  between  them,  and  appears  in  sections 
which,  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  325,  pass  through  the  internal 
nares,  to  be  about  to  join  the  intemasal  septum.  As  the  Kiwer 
jaw  grows,  tho  floor  of  the  mouth  is  lowered  and  the  tongue  is 
thereby  brought  further  away  from  the  intemasal  septum.  At  the 
same  time  the  palate  shelves  take  a  more  horizoutiil  position  and 
pass  towanl  one  another  alK)vo  the  tongue  and  below  the  nasal  sep- 
tum, and  meet  in  the  middle  line  where  they  unite.  From  their 
original  position,  see  Fig.  325,  pat,  the  shelves  nece.-*sarily  meet  in 
front  (toward  the  lips)  first,  and  unite  Itohind  (toward  tho  pharj'nx) 
later.  In  the  human  embiyo  tlie  union  begins  at  eight  weeks,  and 
at  nine  weeks  is  completed  for  the  regi<in  of  the  future  hiird  palate, 
and  by  eleven  weeks  is  usually  completeil  for  the  soft  pidato  also. 
The  palate  shelves  extend  back  across  the  second  and  third  branchial 
archee:  by  the  migration  of  the  first  gill  pouch,  or,  in  other  words. 
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of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  Eustachian  opening  comes  to  lie  above 
the  palate  (uvula)  while  the  second  cleft  remains  lower  down  and 
lies  below  the  pialate,  as  the  anlage  of  the  tonsil.  His,  "Anat. 
menschl.  Embryonen,"  Heft  III.,  82.  The  tivula  appears  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  third  month  as  a  projection  of  the  border  of 
the  soft  palate.  Soon  after  the  two  palatal  shelves  have  united 
with  one  another  the  nasal  septima  unites  with  the  palate  also, 
Fig.  326,  and  thereby  the  permanent  or  adult  relations  of  the  cavi- 
ties are  established. 

Lachrymal  Duct. — The  canal  which  leads  from  the  comer  of 
the  eye  to  the  nose  {Thrdnennasengang  of  G.  Bom)  is  not  found  in 
fishes,  but  only  in  amphibia  and  amniota.  The  site  of  this  duct  is 
very  early  marked  out  by  the  lachrymal  groove.  Fig.  322,  running 
down  from  the  eye  to  the  invagination,  or  to  the  nasal  pit  as  soon  as 
the  latter  appears.  This  groove  is  bordered  above  by  what  is  known 
as  the  lateral  nasal  process  or  prominent  surface  between  the  nasal 
pit  and  the  eye — compare  Fig.  322 — and  is  bordered  below  by  the 
maxillary  prodess.  This  groove  soon  disappears  and  leaves,  so  far 
as  known,  no  trace.  It  was  supposed  by  Kolliker  ("  Entwickelungs- 
gesch.,"  1879,  409)  to  be  the  anlage  of  the  duct — an  opinion  which 
Bom's  observations  on  amphibians,  76. 1,  and  on  Sauropsida,  78. 1. 
83.3,  followed  by  those  of  Legal,  81. 1,  83. 1,  on  mammals,  showed 
to  be  erroneous. 

The  duct  arises  along  the  line  of  the  lachrymal  groove  as  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  under  side  of  the  epidermis,  which  appears  about  the  time 
that  the  cartilage  develops  around  the  nasal  cavities — in  man,  ac- 
cording to  Ewetzky,  88. 1,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the 
sixth  week.  The  thickening  increases  until  it  forms  a  ridge,  which 
finally  separates  as  a  solid  cord  from  the  epidennis,  except  at  each 
end ;  the  cord  then  acquires  a  lumen,  thereby  becoming  an  epithelial 
canal.  In  man  the  upper  end  of  the  solid  cord  broadens  out  at  the 
inner  canthus  and  then  divides  into  two  forks,  each  of  which  acquires 
a  lumen,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  bifurcation  of  the  duct 
(Ewetzky) .  In  the  pig,  the  bifurcation  is  developed,  but  one  fork 
aborts,  according  to  Legal,  83.1. 

Teeth. — The  development  of  the  teeth  in  man  and  other  mam- 
mals has  been  much  studied,  and  has  been  repeatedly  described  by 
competent  authorities  in  comprehensive  summaries.  I  have,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  unnecessary  to  go  over  many  of  the  original  articles 
carefully,  and  instead  base  the  following  synopsis  chiefly  upon 
Waldeyer,  72.1,  Kolliker,  79.2,  815,  Tomes  ("Dental  Anatomy"), 
Von  Ebner,  90.1,  and  O.  Hertwig.  The  list  of  authorities  is 
given  in  my  "  Bibliography"  under  "  TV^fA,"  but  it  is  far  from  com- 
plete ;  for  further  lists  see  Waldeyer  and  Von  Ebner.  For  a  very 
admirable  critical  synopsis  of  the  various  notions  that  have  been 
advanced  concerning  the  histogenesis  of  the  teeth,  see  Von  Ebner, 
90.1,  249-252.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  articles 
upon  the  human  teeth  are  by  more  or  less  incompetent  writers. 

Dermal  Teeth  of  Sharks. — The  teeth  were  primitively  organs 
of  the  skin  and  widely  developed  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
as  stated  before,  p.  401,  they  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
genesis  of  the  skeleton.     It  is,  therefore,  to  the  fishes  that  we  must 


turn  to  ascertain  the  primitive  mode  of  tooth  formation,  choosing 
the  sharks,  since  they  have  been  the  most  thoroughly  studied  in 
this  regard,  thanks  chiefly  to  O.  Hertwig,  74.1,2.  The  teeth  of 
shar^  are  generally  known  as  placoid  scales.  The  tooth  b^ins  as 
a  mesenchymal  papilla,  Fig. 

^,^^. ^  T^"  327,  composed  of  crowded  cells 

■^rgirf^:  '       .: :-,. .  _  and  projecting  into  the  epider- 

*:  ,         mis.    The  layer  of  epidermal 

;:  "^'^   cells    overlj-ing    the     papilla 

.^!j:        ■'  changes  in  character,  its  cells 

;        '    s^  "'"---^P     gradually    lengthening     into 

-':  -r'4--':  >^     ■_.         very  long  cylinders,   and  be- 

'1   ;  -       -^...j^j^    \_^„  ^i_;        comes  the  enamel  oi^n.     By 

4„T-  ;-  .^.  -  -  - 1-  -^  It^^'  "'  *""  further  development  the  epi- 
—*■>--;- -,L>— -!  —'i-— - ,  'J.  ;  i-_.  dermis  thickens,  the  papilla 
projects  into  it,  and  becoming 
narrow  and  longer,  and  taking 
an  oblique  posirton,  gradually 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  tooth. 
Ossification  now  begins  over 
the  surface  of  the  papilla;  there  arises  a  layer  of  epithelioid  osteo- 
blasts, and  between  these  and  the  enamel  organ  the  development  of 
bone,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  teeth,  of  ivory,  begins ;  the  osteoblasts  per- 
sist, and  the  bony  structure  is  developed  only  between  them  and  the 
epidermis,  forming  a  stratum  which  grows  in  thickness.  At  the 
same  time  the  enamel  oi^n  begins  to  deposit  the  calcified  layer, 
known  as  enamel,  over  the  papilla.  Later  the  tooth  acquires  a  sup- 
port by  the  direct  ossification  of  the  connective  tissue  at  its  base, 
and  is  then  a  completed  "placoid  scale." 

The  teeth  of  the  mouth  depart  from  this  primitive  mode  of  devel- 
opment, for  they  do  not  arise  on  the  surface,  but  deep  down,  Fig. 
~~"      •  the 
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Acanttiias  Embryo  o(  10  cm.     En.  Em 
p,  papilla;  £}i.  epid«rmlB;    Cu,  dermis. 
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dentiferoiis  e]  ithe- 
lium  grows  down 
into  the  dermis 
forming  an  obh  jue 
shelf,  which  ia&\  be 
regarded  as  a  spe 
ciS  tooth  form  ng 
organ.  On  the  un 
der  side  of  the  shelf 
the  teeth  are  devel 
oped    in   the   same 

way  as  over  the  1„^^.  .,,  i^.^..^^  c™,™=^,..t»j,;  r,p,r,.mrr..,.-.^  i-,i.-miiK;  =,». 
skin,  although  they    *;jj«™l  colta;  J*.<lent«Jpapilli.;  D  S.  denlAl  slielf.    After  O,  Hen- 

are    much     larger. 

The  teeth  are,  however,  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  only 
one  is  fully  exposed ;  when,  aa  happens  in  time,  it  is  lost,  the  next 
tooth  behind  replaces  it,  and  since  the  production  of  new  tooth  germs 
goes  on  in  adult  life,  the  replacement  of  teeth  in  the  shark's  jaw 
continues  indefinitely;  hence  sharks  are  termed  poli/phyodont. 
Mammals  have  two  sets  of  t«etb,  and  hence  are  called  diphyodont. 


lias  Embryo  of 


brj. 
ridf 
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"We  learn  from  the  sharks  that  a  tooth  is  a  papilla  which  projects 
into  the  epidermis,  aod,  ossifying  in  a  peculiar  way,  changes  into 
ivory  around  the  soft  core  or  pulp:  to  the  papilla  the  epidermis  adds 
a  layer  of  enamel.  The  tooth  proper  unites  with  a  small  plate  of 
dermal  bone  at  its  base.  By  a  modification  in  the  jaws,  the  epider- 
mis hrst  grows  into  the  dermis,  and  then  the  dermal  tooth  papilla  is 
developetl.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  the  teeth  of  the  jaws  only  are 
developed,  and  they  arise  in  the  modified  way  we  have  noted  in  the 
selachian  jaw. 

Amniote  Tooth-Gkbms. — The  first  indication  of  the  de\  elopment 
of  tooth-germs  in  mammals  is  tlie  appearance  of  a  thickening  of  the 
epithelium  covering  the  jaw ;  tlio  thickening  forms  a  curving  ridge 
on  the  under  side  of  the  epithelium 
According  to  C.   Rose,  91.2,  4j1      ^p'  '^7^ 
the  ridge  appears  in  the  human  em  ''       '         , 

Jo  during  the  sixth  week.     The  '  ^p 

go  expands.  Fig.  S29,  and  subdi  '         —/ 

vides  into  an  outer  portion,  L.gi 
the  anlage  of  the  groove  between 
the  lip  and  gum,  and  an  inner  por 
tion,  a.sh,  the  dental  shelf,  which  ^, 

grows  obliquely  inward ;  on  the  un-       '''''       '\^>^      1  ^ 

der  side  (in  the  upper  jaw  on  the  i^,,  *'i' 

corresponding  upper  side)    of    the     Fio.sffl.-sectfonoiPiirtoriheLowOTJav 
shelf  arise  the  dental  papillse,  Pp.      "/  a  iimnan  Embiro  ot  40  mm.    Ep.i.  Epi- 

__  .11.     i:.'^,t    ,     ',    /  ,   ,     thplium  of  Up:  o.jp,  oral  pplthflium:    Lor, 

Tlie  dental  shelf  (Zaknleiste)  aniacpof  itjiBrr-m-:  rf^.ifenmiaiiHf:^. 
is  homologous  with  the  similar  p"*""*  ^f'"^"'''* 
structure  in  the  shark.  Its  historj-  in  the  human  embryo  has  been 
investigated  by  C.  Rose,  91,3.  The  ^pillae  for  the  milk-teeth  are 
formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  shelf,  Fig.  32i),  and  it  is  thus  possi- 
ble for  the  shelf  to  continue  growiug  t<jward  the  lingual  side,  so  that 
a  second  set  of  germs  is  developed  for  the  i>ermanent  teeth.  The  end 
of  the  shelf  toward  the  articulation  of  the  jaws  is  prolonged  without 
retaining  the  direct  connection  with  the  epithelium,  and  from  this 
])rolongation  arise  the  enamel  organs  for  the  three  permanent  molars. 
Wherever  a  tooth-germ  arises,  tho  dentjil  shelf  is  locally  enlai^ed,  and 
the  local  enlargement  constitutes  an  euiunel  organ  which  projects 
from  the  under  side  of  the  shelf.  The  jiortions  of  the  shelf  between 
the  enamel  organs  gradually  break  up,  forming  firet  an  irregular 
network,  and  later  separate  fragments,  which  may  persist  throughout 
life  and  lead  to  various  patholi^ical  structures ;  while  the  permanent 
germs  are  forming  the  shelf  is  solid  between  them,  although  it  has 
assumed  the  reticulate  stmoture  lietween  the  germs  of  the  milk- 
teeth.  In  consequence  of  the  reticular  formation,  the  fully  developed 
enamel  organs  have  several  bands  or  threads,  by  which  they  are 
connected  with  the  dental  shelf  proper. 

Fig.  330  represents  the  under  side  of  a  mo<lol  of  tho  epithelium  of 
the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw  of  a  human  embryo  of  i{>  mm.  reconstructed 
by  0.  Rose  from  the  sections.  Fig.  li'i'.t.  L.gr  is  the  ridge  corre- 
sponding to  the  groove  between  the  lip  and  gum;  pal  is  the  surface 
of  the  palate;  d..sfi  is  the  denfeil  shelf,  the  ten  cups  or  depressions 
on  which  correspond  to  the  papilla;  for  the  ten  milk-teeth. 
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After  the  shelf  has  developed  somewhat,  its  line  of  connection  with 
the  epithelium  of  the  gum  becomes  marked  by  a  superficial  groove, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  human  embryo  of  eight  to  ten  weeks,  Fig. 
32i,  D.  This  groove  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  first  trace  of 
the  dental  shelf,  but  Rose's 
obser\  ations  correct  the  sup- 
position. 

The  second  step  in  mam- 
mals IS  the  formation  of  out- 
growths (in  mull  ten  in  each 
jaw)  from  the  under  side  of 
the  dental  shelf;  each  out- 
growth is  the  anlage  of  an 
enamel  organ  for  a  milk- 
tooth  The  derivation  of 
the  enamel  organ  from  the  epidermis  was  discovered  by  Kolliker. 
The  outgrowth  is  covered  toward  the  mesoderm  by  a  layer  of  cy- 
lindrical epithelial  cells,  the  continuation  of  tho  basal  layer  of 
the  epidermis,  while  the  core  is  filled  with  iKilygonal  cells,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  middle  part  of  tlie  Malpighian  layer  of  the 
skin.  Tho  outgrowths,  after  penetrating  a  short  (listance,  expand 
at  their  lower  ends,  but  remain  each  connected  by  a  narrow  neck 
with  the  overlying  epidermis.  The  expanded  end  is  tho  enamel 
germ  proper;  it  very  soon  assumes  a  triangular  outline  as  seen  in 
sections,  owing  to  the  flattening  of  its  under  aide,  an<l  at  tlio  same 
time  it  moves  somewhat  toward  the  lips.  Meanwhile  the  pbelf  con- 
tinues growing  on  the  lingual  side  of  each  ingrowth,  to  produce  the 
enamel  organs  destined  for  tho  second  or  jiennanent  teetli.  At  this 
stage  we  notice  tiiat  the  mesenchyma  under  the  flattened  end  of  the 
enamel  organ  has  become  more  dense,  to  form  the  aulage  of  tho 
dental  papilla,  and  is  beginning  to  develoii  fibrillie  around  both  tho 
enamel  germ  and  the  papillary  aniage.  The  fibrillar  envelope  is  the 
future  dental  follicle  (Zahnsack) . 

The  third  step  is  the  final  differentiation  of  the  enamel  organ  and 
the  accompanying  shaping  of  the  papilla.  The  enamel  organ.  Fig. 
331,  continues  growing  and  becomes  concave  on  its  under  side,  so 
that  the  mesoderm  imdemeath  acquires  the  shape  of  a  papilla.  It 
is  now  that  the  form  of  the  tooth  is  determined  by  the  form  assumed 
bj"  the  papilla,  which  in  its  turn  is  probably  determined  by  the 
growth  of  the  enamel  organ.  Vim  Bruan,  87.1,  has  sliown  that 
the  enamel  organ  exteuils  over  the  papilla  of  various  mammals  not 
only  as  far  as  the  enamel  is  formed,  but  also  as  a  thin  layer  to  the 
base  of  the  papilla,  or  over  the  future  root.  Over  the  root,  after  the 
tooth  is  shaped,  the  enamel  oi^an  aborts.  The  apex  of  the  root  is 
never  covered.  C.  Rose,  91.2,  has  shown  that  in  man  also  the 
enamel  organ  extends  at  first  over  the  root,  but  subsequently  aborts. 
A  fully  developed  tooth  germ  consists  of.  1,  the  follicle,  2,  the 
enamel  genu  with  its  neck  running  to  the  dental  shelf,  the  edge  of 
which  grows  on,  Fig.  331,  B,  to  form  the  secondary  teeth,  and,  3, 
the  papilla. 

The  follicle  is  merely  an  envelope  of  connective  tisdue.  Fig. 
331,  in  which  we  can  distinguish,  according  to  Kolliker,  an  outer 
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denBer  and  inner  looser  layer ;  in  the  latter  the  cells  are  mere  distinct 
aud  the  fibrillee  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  former.  A  rich  net- 
work of  capillar}'  vessels  is  developed  in  the  follicle,  Fig.  331,  v, 
and  appears  in  part  aa  a  series  of  villous-like  growths  into  the 
enamel  organ.     The  follicle  develops  first  over  the  lower  part  of  the 


Fia,  381— Vertical  Section  or  a  MolarTooUiOerm  of  a  Human  Embryo  of  1«0  mm.  Ep.  Epi- 
thelium of  thedentalfumm';  B.  bud  for  secondary  Kerm:  Bi,  central  cellnot  the  enamel  or([an; 
c.  enunel  cells;  p,  meaeuch^mal  papilla:  v,  tolliculitr  envelope  wllb  blouti- vessels. 

papilla,  then  over  the  enamel  oi^an,  the  neck  of  which  aborts  and 
the  follicle  closes  over,  completely  separating  the  enamel  organ  from 
its  parent  epidermis. 

The  enamel  organ  changes  greatly  in  appearance.  The  layer 
of  cj'linder  cells  is  well  preservtS  only  over  the  concave  side.  Fig. 
331,  c,  where  the  epithehum  in  in  contact  with  the  dental  papilla. 
In  the  neck  the  cells  become  appressed  and  irregular  in  form.  Over 
the  convex  surface  of  the  enamel  organ  the  cells  become  lower  and 
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cuboidal,  and  ultimately  atrophy  and  datten  out,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  exact  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  changes  they  pass 
through.  The  convex  surface  becomes  very  irregular  by  upgrowths 
of  cells,  crowded  together;  it  ia  betweeu  these  upgrowths  that  the 
vascular  villi  of  the  follicle  are  formed.  The  layer  of  cylinder  cells 
over  the  papilla  become  much  elongatecl  and  aa  their  nuclei,  after 
the  enamel  has  begun  to  form,  are  nearly  all  placed  at  about  the 
same  level,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  l)eautifuUy  regular  epi- 
thelial layers  known.  These  c«lls  covering  the  papilla  are  known  as 
the  enamel  cells  (Schmelzzellen,  aineloblastf,  membrana  adaiiHiii- 
tina  of  Raschkow)  because  they  produce  the  enamel,  aa  described 
below.  The  enamel  cells  average  alx>ut  40,'i  in  length,  and  at  birth 
about  O-7/i  in  width ;  their  outer  ends,  i.  e.  away  from  the  papilhi, 
are  furnished  with  prickles  or  thread-bridges  by  which  the  cells  are 
connected,  Fig.  'i'-i'i,  with  one  another  and 
the  neighboring  cells  of  the  enamel  organ; 
the  bodies  of  the  cdls  are  finely  granular, 
and  not  infrequently  have  larger  glistening 
granules  at  their  lower  or  papillary  ends; 
their  nuclei  are  elliptical  and  l(*-l-in  long; 
before  the  enamel  api^ears  they  Ho  at  various 
levels ;  after  it  appears  they  are  found,  with 
rare  exceptions,  Fig,  332,  b,  near  the  upper 
ends  of  the  cells,  all  at  one  level.  The  lower 
or  papillary  ends  have  the  processes  of  Tomes, 
so  named  from  their  discoverer;  these  appear 
when  the  enamel  begins  to  fonn;  they  are 
short,  thick,  and  tapering,  one  on  each  cell; 
they  often  seem  fibrillated,  and  are  always 
separate*!  from  the  cell  proper  by  a  small 
cuticular  Ijorder;  while  in  situ  Tomes'  pro- 
cesses are  fitteil  into  sockets  on  the  surface  of 
theenamel.  The  enamel  colls  have,  probably, 
no  membrane  on  their  sides.  After  the  for- 
mation of  the  enamel  is  completed  the  enamel 
cells  degenerate  and  are  lost,  except,  1,  that 
;  their  border  persists  as  a  honiy  membrane, 
;  cuticula  eboris,  covering  the  enamel,  and.  2, 
,.  that  a  few  groups  of  cells  may  remain  for  a 
wdTams'.  long  time  as  isolated  epithelial  bodies  in  the 
dental  follicle  (Malassez),  The  celts  in  the 
centre  of  the  enamel  organ  undergo  a  verj'  peculiar  metamorphosis. 
They  remain  united  together  by  a  few  thread-like  prcx-esses,  and, 
therefore,  have  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  (^mlirj-onic 
connective  tissue  cells,  but  the  intercellular  spaces  do  not  contjiin  in 
the  enamel  organ  any  homogeneous  matrix,  but  merely  fluid.  The 
Bte|)s  by  which  this  metamorphosis  of  the  central  cells  is  .'iccomplished 
are  still  imperfectly  known.  A  few  layers  of  the  central  cells  of  the 
enamel  organ  retain  more  of  their  primitive  character.  Fig.  332,  c, 
These  cells  constitute  the  intermediate  layer  of  Ktillikcr;  they  are 
polygonal,  granular,  and  connected  with  one  another  by  intercellular 
threads  (prickles). 


or   iirlikle   iflix; 
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The  DENTAL  PAPILLA  consists  at  first,  as  stated  above,  of  crowded 
mesenchymal  cells.  Blood-vessels  appear  in  it  very  soon  after  the 
enamel  organ  has  become  concave  on  the  lower  side.  The  papilla 
acquires  very  nearly  its  permanent  shape  before  any  further  differ- 
entiation of  its  tissue  begins.  The  shape  of  the  papilla  is  probably 
determined  entirely  by  the  enamel  organ,  by  which  it  is  completely 
embraced,  see  above.  During  the  fourth  month  the  cells  nearest  the 
surface  enlarge — principally  by  the  growth  of  their  protoplasm.  They 
appear  as  a  continuous  layer  next  the  enamel  organ ;  their  function 
is  to  produce  the  dentine  between  themselves  and  the  enamel  organ, 
hence  they  are  called  odontoblasts  {membrana  eborisy  KoUiker) ;  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  modified  osteoblasts.  The  deposit  of  dentine 
begins  in  the  milk-teeth  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  In  a 
vertical  section  of  a  developing  papilla,  one  can  see  several  stages, 
because  the  development  advances  more  rapidly  toward  the  apex  and 
more  slowly  toward  the  base  of  the  papilla.  The  tissues  underneath 
the  odontoblast  layer  constitute  the  so-called  pulp  of  the  tooth.  The 
connective-tissue  cells  of  the  embryonic  pulp  are  small  and  have 
numerous  very  fine  and  branching  processes  which  impart  a  fibril- 
lated  appearance  to  the  tissue,  but  so  far  as  known  there  are  no  true 
intercellular  fibrillae  in  the  pulp.  The  cells  are  somewhat  more 
crowded  directly  imder  the  odontoblasts  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
papilla. 

Enamel. — The  deposit  of  enamel  begins  on  the  milk-teeth  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  According  to  our  present  knowledge, 
the  formation  of  enamel  must  be  conceived  about  as  follows :  Each 
enamel  cell  forms  an  enamel  prism  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  cell  into  a  calcified  column ;  a  cement,  which  is  also 
calcified,  holds  the  prisms  together;  the  cement  is  presumably  a 
derivative  of  the  inter-cellular  substance  between  the  enamel  cells. 
Enamel  is,  therefore,  essentially  different  from  bone  and  dentine,  in 
neither  of  which  do  the  cells  calcify,  yet  the  enamel  cells  resemble 
odontoblasts  in  many  respects.  The  first  step  toward  the  production 
of  an  enamel  prism  is  the  change  of  the  protoplasm  at  the  lower  or 
papillar}^  end  of  the  enamel  cell  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  resembling 
a  cuticular  cell  border ;  by  the  union  of  the  borders  of  adjacent  cells, 
a  continuous  membrane  or  cuticula  is  generated.  We  must  assume 
that  this  membrane  grows  upon  its  upper  side  by  apposition  from 
the  enamel  cells,  and  becomes  modified  on  its  lower  or  papillar}-  side 
at  nearly  the  same  rate.  The  modification  consists  in  the  production 
of  the  fibrous  tuft,  Fig.  332,  a,  described  above,  at  the  end  of 
each  enamel  cell.  The  lower  end  of  this  tuft  (Tomes'  process)  cal- 
cifies and  becomes  the  beginning  of  the  enamel  prism.  The  enamel 
prisms  begin  small  in  diameter  with  considerable  cementing  sub- 
stance between,  but,  as  they  lengthen,  their  diameter  increases  so 
much  that  there  is  little  or  no  space  for  cementing  substance  between 
them.  The  enamel  prisms  lengthen  by  apposition  on  their  ends 
adjoining  the  enamel  cells,  yet  for  a  long  time  the  cells  maintain 
their  size,  perhaps  nourishing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  cen- 
tral cells  of  the  enamel  organ,  which  gradually  atrophies  as  the 
enamel  thickens.  From  their  mode  of  growth,  it  follows  that  the 
prisms  stretch  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  layer  of  enamel. 
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Since  the  enamel  prisms  widen  out  toward  the  surface  of  tho  tooth, 
it  is  probable  that  tlie  enamel  cells  iiiorea»e  in  diameter  as  the  enamel 
is  deposited.  The  cells  cease  multiplying  by  the  time  the  enamel 
b^ns  to  form.  The  enamel  prisms  undergo  further  changes  after 
birtli.  They  become  harder  and  thicker  at  the  expense  of  the  ce- 
menting substance  between  them.  At  birth  it  is  still  relatively  easy 
to  break  up  the  etiamel  into  its  prisms,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to 
break  the  prisms  so  as  to  obtain  indications  of  fibrillated  Btnicture. 

Dkn'TISE- — The  odontoblasts,  as  stated  above,  are  modilied  mesen- 
chjTual  cells,  which  form  an  epithelioid  layer  over  tho  surface  of  the 
papilla.  The  odoutoblitsts  are,  at  first,  short  cylinder  cells,  each  with 
an  oval  nucleus  toward  tlio  end  of  the  cell  fai-thest  from  the  enamel 
oi^.ui.  They  keep  their  mesenchymal  character  in  that  they  are 
connected  by  processes  with  one  another  and  with  the  underlying 
cells  of  the  papilla.  The  first  change  in  tlie  odontobhmts  preimra- 
tory  to  the  deposit  of  dentine  is  the  appearance  of  the  so-called 
meiiihrana  privfttrnHitivfi,  a  clear  homogeneous  membrane  ciaisist- 
ing  apparently  of  anisotropic  intercellular  substance.  The  mem- 
brana  always  lies  next  the  odontoblasts  and  is  best  interpreted  as  the 
layer  of  uncalcified  dentine,  see  C.  Hose,  91.2,  470.  There  now 
arise  the  dental  processes,  which  are  prolonga- 
^  t'        of  the  odontoblasts  toward  the  enamel  organ 

^aa  f     as  the  niembrana  ptEefornmtiva.    The  pro- 
cess?  vary  much  in  size,  but  are  generally  alK>ut 
xth  to  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  tlio  colls; 
u.       ell  usually  has  one  dentinal  process  only, 
b      8  metimes  there  are  two,  and  even  as  many 
as     X  have  been  seen  by  Boll.     Between  the  den- 
n      processes  a  clear  anisotropic  subst^mce  is 
rm  d,  which  gradually  increases  in  thickness, 
ocesses  lengthening  correspondingly,  iiiitil  a 
I  n    derable  layer,  which  imiy  be  descril>ed  as 

j'  u  ified  dentine,  intervenes  between  tlie  odon- 

F  has  and  tho  enamel  organ.     Calcification  sets 

,  n  n  xt  tlie  enamel  and  progresses  towanl  the 

'         p        a;  at  the  same  time  the  deposit  of  uncalcified 
"    /  e  is  continued  by  the  odontoblasts.      The 

]       //  fication  is  incomplete:  tho  uncalcifie<l  sjxits 

i  '  a  e  known  in  the  adult  tooth  as  tlie  interglobular 

^  sp        .     Tho  niembrana  pneformativa  cannot,  as 

t  .  8  gt,ested  by  Von  Ebner,  90.1,  244,  be  resorbed 

'Vt   j.  e  enamel  orgjtn,  since  it  is  not  in  contact 

^  ^  t,  but  it  is  to  1)6  observed  in  well-developed 

'**3S  ^       and  is  perhaps  jiresont  throughout  life.     It 

tha      given   rise   to   many   misconceptions.     The 
I  ma     \  of  the  dentine  was  sup|>ose<l  by  Waldeyer 

^    asa      od    to-     t^,  i^  mxluced  by  a  met«i«ori»liosis  of  the  proto- 
«  as     of  the  odontoblasts,  but  this  point  is  open 

■ran.  d    cussion.     The  question  is  [Mirt  of  the  more 

ge      al  one — What  is  the  origin  of  intercellular 
ub  tan  C  mp  i'J'J.     As  the  deiitini'  increases  in  thickness 

od     toblas     bet  m    longer  and  narrower.  Fig.  '.V.iS,  B,  and  the 
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dentinal  processes  finer,  more  numerous  and  branching,  the  branches 
anastomosing  with  one  another.  The  processes  persist  and  never 
calcify,  the  spaces  they  occupy  being  the  dental  canaliculi  of  the 
adult.  The  ends  of  the  odontoblasts  toward  the  dentine  become,  for 
the  most  part,  as  it  were,  squared  off,  while  the  lower  ends  become 
more  or  less  pointed.  Fig.  333.  The  odontoblasts  lose  much  of  their 
regularity  of  arrangement,  as  the  dentine  nears  completioi),  but  they 
are  still  found  in  the  adult.  In  old  age  they  become  comparatively 
inconspicuous  and  assume  a  rounded  or  ovoid  shape  (Tomes'  *'  Den- 
tal Anat.,"  187(5,  p.  97). 

The  cement  is  merely  a  layer  of  bone  developed  by  ossification  of 
the  dental  follicle  over  the  root  of  the  tooth.  It  differs  from  onlinary 
bone  by  the  greater  abundance  of  Sharpey's  fibres  in  it.  Its  develop- 
ment begins  on  the  milk-teeth  during  the  fifth  month,  and  takes 
place  after  the  type  of  periosteal  ossification. 

Age  of  Development. — The  following  table  indicates  approx- 
imately the  ages  at  wliicli  the  various  stages  of  development  are 
passed  by  the  different  teeth.  To  complete  the  table  it  must  be 
added,  1,  that  the  fii*at  permanent  molar  arises  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth week  like  a  milk-tooth  as  a  bud  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
dental  groove;  2,  that  the  second  molar  begins  as  a  bud  from  the 
neck  of  tlie  first  about  the  third  month  after  birth,  and,  3,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Magi  tot,  the  germ  of  the  tliiixl  molar,  or  wisdom-tooth, 
begins  as  an  enamel  bud  from  the  neck  of  the  second  molar,  about 
the  third  yeiir  (C.  S.  Tomes,  "Dentiil  Anat.,"  187G,  p.  128.) 


A|?e,       I  xfsiu  ♦.^.«i.  l*«*mianent  teeth  (except         '     fi«^*  ^^i„«„ 

Wwk8.     !  Milktmh.  molars).  i     First  molars. 


I 


I 


Ttli Dental  >fnK>ve  and  ri«lp*. 

Hth I'lnaniel  organs  bud.  ! 

9rh KDAiiiel  orfcaii  concaves.  ' 

li)tli Follicular  wall. 

,-.,,  t  Enamel   organ  fully  differen- 

^•'" I   'i     tiate<i j  '    iEnamel    bud 

I  Follicle    clones  al>ove    jcerm.  'i     appears. 

16th I  -      Neck    of  enamel   orgau  re-  I 

I    sorlied Enamel  buds  appear 

j-j^j  t  Dentine  api>ear8   on    incisors 

/     and  canines j  Papilla. 

IPj^i^  I    \  Dentine  ap)>ears  ou  first  and  I 

I     second  molars Follicle. 

aoth Dentine  caps,  0.(i4-().06  in.  high.  ,  Papilla  formed i  Follicle  closes. 

2^th '  -  0.()5-O,()7         **  '  Dentine  appears 

)  Enamel  organ  fuU.v  diflferen- 


28th "  0.08-0.00 

32d ■  "  0.0J)A11 

»)th "  (Ml-O.l-i 

JJWth I  "  0.12-0.14 

After  birth 


*     tiated;  follicle  well  formed 
F<»llicle  clos«»s  above  germ 


Cusps  coalesce. 


Enamel  and  d(*ntino  apijear. 


Double  Dentition  of  Mammals. — The  manner  in  which  the 
teeth  are  renewed  in  the  shark's  jaw  has  l)een  described,  p.  582,  Fig. 
328 ;  the  new  t^x>th-germs  arise  lus  outgrowths  on  the  lingual  side  of 
the  old.  In  mammals  there  is  the  same  relation  l)etween  the  earlier 
milk-teeth  and  the  later  permanent  teeth.  It  is,  therefore,  justifiable 
to  assume  that  the  diphyodont  mammal  preser\'es  in  a  reduced  degree 
the  piscian  power  of  renewing  the  teeth,  and  that  the  milk-teeth  rep- 
resent the  primary  dentition.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  view  of 
Flower,  67. 1,  who  considers  that  the  present  mammals  ai'e  derived 
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from  monophyodont  ancestors,  and  have  acquired  the  milk-teeth 
secondarily  by  interpolation.  This  conception  has  been  more  recently 
adopted  and  defended  by  Oldfield  Thomas  (Phil.  Trans.,  1887,  451). 
For  criticisms  of  these  authors  see  Lataste,  89. 1,  who  also  advances 
a  more  complicated  hypothesis.  Flower's  hypothesis  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  marsupials,  which  have  only  one  set  of  teeth,  possess 
the  permanent  set,  but  W.  Kiikenthal,  91.1,  has  found  that  the 
teeth  of  Didelphys  (opossum)  correspond  to  the  milk-teeth,  and  that 
the  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  present  in  the  embryo  and  abort 
without  forming  any  tooth  except  the  third  prsemolar  (so-called  first 
molar)  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  belongs  to  the  second  dentition. 

As  to  the  evolution  of  the  complicated  forms  assumed  by  the  teeth 
of  mammalia,  see  E.  D.  Cope,  74.1,  and  H.  F.  Osbom,  88.2. 

Salivary  Qlands. — The  mouth  cavity  of  amniotes  is  furnished 
with  numerous  glands,  which  in  Sauropsida  are  found  in  part  vari- 
ously gathered  into  groups,  in  part  scattered  singly.  In  mammals 
scattered  single  glands  are  found,  but  instead  of  groups  of  glands 
there  are  three  pairs  of  large  glands,  each  with  a  long  single  duct. 
The  three  pairs  are  the  salivary  glands  and  are  kno\vn  only  in  mam- 
mals. It  has  been  suggested  that  each  salivarj"  gland  corresjjonds 
to  a  group  of  oral  glands  in  reptiles,  but  the  attempts  to  detennine 
the  homologies  involved  in  this  assumption  have  failed,  compare 
Reichel,  83.1,  and  Ercole  Giaccomini,  90.1.  On  the  other  hand 
the  development,  I  believe,  indicates  clearly  that  eac^h  salivary-  gland 
is  a  single  oral  gland  greatl}"  enlarged,  for  it  arises  from  a  single 
invagination  and  in  an  early  stage  has  a  marked  resemblance  to  an 
ordinary  branching  gland  of  the  mouth. 

Concerning' the  development  of  the  small  oral  glands  in  man,  a 
few  observations  are  recorded  by  Kolliker  (**  Mikrosk.  Anat., ''  II.,  2, 
and  "  Entwickelungsges.,"  1879,  828)  who  also  gives  a  few  data  con- 
cerning the  salivaries.  The  development  of  the  latter  glands  is 
known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  reseiirches  of  J.  H.  Chiewitz,  85. 1. 
The  glands  appear  in  the  following  order :  submaxillary,  sublingual, 
parotid.  The  submaxillary  anlage  can  be  seem  in  a  pig  embrj'o  of 
21  mm.  and  in  a  human  embryo  of  about  six  weeks;  the  parotid 
appears  in  man  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  week.  As  to  the  position 
of  the  anlages:  the  mouth  at  the  time  they  appear  has  a  character- 
istic shape  in  section.  Fig.  325,  being — if  we  imagine  the  tongue 
removed — like  an  inverted  j.,  and  there  is  at  each  side  an  angle, 
a:  it  is  from  the  epitheliimi  along  this  angle  that  the  solid  outgrowth 
to  form  the  parotis  takes  place.  The  base  of  the  tongue  forms  an 
angle  on  each  side  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  Fig.  '.Vlb ;  it  is  from 
this  angle  that  the  solid  outgro\vths  of  the  buccal  epithelium  take 
place  to  form  the  sublingual  and  submaxillar}'  glands,  the  former 
near  the  front,  the  latter  near  the  back  of  the  tongue.  The  anlages 
of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  are  at  first  at  alxnit  the  same  dis- 
tance back  from  the  frenulum  of  the  tongue,  but  as  development 
proceeds  the  submaxillary  orifice  migrates  forwanl,  the  parotid  back- 
ward.    The  following  measurements  are  from  Chiewitz,  85.1,  422. 

Af?e  of  embn'o  in  weeks 6  8  10        12 

Submaxillary  gland,  distance  from  frenulum. .  0.52        0  32        0.8<5     0.12  mm. 
Parotid  gland 0.34        1.08     1.10  mm. 
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The  outgrowth  of  the  sahvary  anlage  is  at  first  a  cyhnder, 
which,  however.  Boon  begins  to  lengthen  and  branch ;  the  ends  of 
the  branches  enlarge,  and  ultimately  develop  into  the  alveoli.  The 
gland  is  now  further  characterized  by  the  condensation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  about  its  branches  into  a  globular  mass,  which  is 
sharply  defined,  Fig.  334,  a,  against  the  neighboring  looser  con- 


iiEllaT>-  Oland  of  a  Human  Embryo  of  BEilj-Ihre*  to  Blxly-«tjdlt 
Ah;  Alitxilus:  a,  connective- 1  Issue  shestli  of  tcland;  D.  duct. 

nective  tissue.  The  lumen  of  the  gland  appears  first  in  the  main 
duct,  then  in  its  branches,  and,  last  of  all,  in  the  alvetili ;  it  develops, 
not  by  the  abortion  of  the  cells  in  the  centre,  but  by  the  cells  moving 
asunder  so  as  to  leave  a  central  navitj',  while  they  themselves  assume 
an  epithelial  arrangement.  The  alveoli  are  still  solid  at  the  l»egin- 
ning  of  the  fifth  month,  but  in  an  embryo  of  twenty-two  weeks  were 
found  by  Chiewitz,  I.e.,  497,  to  be  all  hollow.  At  this  time  the  epi- 
thelium consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cylinder  cells;  in  the  ducts  the 
nuclei  are  so  placed  that  they  form,  as  in  earlier  stages  also,  Fig, 
■V-M,  D,  two  rows;  the  nuclei  of  the  outer  row  are  somewhat  smaller 
and  stain  more  readily  than  those  of  the  inner  row ;  in  the  alveoli 
the  cells  are  at  first  all  alike,  but  after  the  alveoli  become  hollow 
some  of  the  cells  become  enlarged  to  form  muciparous  beaker-cella, 
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while  others  Temain  smaller  and  protoplasmatic ;  these  smaller  ceDs 
become  partly  covered  in  by  the  neighboring  beaker-cells,  and  thus 
develop  into  the  semilunar  cells  of  the  adult. 

Between  the  anl^^s  of  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands, 
there  appear  later — twelfth  week  in  man — ^some  eleven  to  thirteen 
gland  anlages,  which  in  their  mode  of  development  resemble  small 
salivary  glands,  Chiewitz,  86.1,  423.  These  are  termed  by  Chie- 
witz  alveolingual  glands,  and  have  been  often  confounded  with  the 
true  sublingual  gland. 

Tongue. — Although  the  tongue  is  developed  from  the  floor  of  the 
pharynx,  yet  it  becomes  so  entirely  an  appendage  of  the  mouth  that 
it  may  be  appropriately  treated  here.  Our  knowledge  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tongue  is  derived  chiefly  from  Dursy,  69. 1,  and  His, 
("Anat.  menschl.  Embrj-onen,"  III.,  Ci-8I). 

The  first  distinct  trace  of  the  tongue  is  a  small  tubercle  which 
appears  in  the  middle  line  on  the  floor  of  the  pharynx  between  the 
ends  of  the  nrst  and  second  (i.e., 
mandibular  and  hyoid)  arches.     It 
was    supposed    by    Dursy   to     be 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  me  lower 
ends  of  the   mandibular    arches, 
but  His  has  shown  that  it  is  single 
and  median,  and  accordingly  has 
')   Q   termed  it  tuherculum  impar.  Fig, 
J      1       1T7.     Immediately  behind  the  tu- 
bercle appears  the  evagination  to 
fonn  the  thyroid  gland,  see  Chap- 
ter XXIX.     Very  8<x)n  after  the 
tuliercle  has  appeared  the  lower 
ends  of  the  second  and  third  arches 
fuse — human  embryos  of  7  mm. — 
and  their  fused  ends  constitute  the 
[■  anlages  of  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
The  tubercle  now  rapidly  enlai^es. 
Fig.  33.'t,   Tf7,  and  becomes  easily 
recognizable!  n«  the  front  i>art  of  the  tongue.     The  site  of  the  thyroid 
evagination  remains  as  a  fixed  point,  which  is  often  marked  by  a 
Fmall  depression,  the /orrtmcjt  CfKfM?»  of  Morgagni;  the  duct  of  the 
thyroid  sometimes  persists  and  is  then  found  starting  from  the  fora- 
men ctecnm.     The  front  and  hack  of  the  tongue  are  marked  off.  Fig. 
:t3.'>,  by  two  oblique  lines,  which  start  from  th(>  foramen,  and  together 
form  a  widely  open  V,    This  V  can  be  traced — as  pointed  out  by  His, 
7.C.,  7t'— in  the  adult  tongue;  the  part  Iwhind  the  V  lias  its  surface 
thrown  into  ridges,  and  over  it  there  are  glands,  which  appear  dur- 
ing the  tliinl  month;  the  part  in  front  has  jKtpillie  developed  under 
its  epithelium,  aiid  the  papillie  circunivallat.-e  are  situatol  a  little 
(S-fi  mm.)  in  front  of  the  V,  but  in  lines  parallel  with  it;  thecircum- 
vallate  papilhe  do  not,  therefore,  represent  the  division  line  between 
the  front  and  back  of  the  tongue.     The  largest  part  of  the  tongtie 
is  de\'oloi)ed  from  the  tuherculum  impar,  the  less  part  from    the 
r^on  of  the  second  and  third  branchial  arches — hence  the  tongue  is 
a  derivative  of  the  pharj-nx  and  not  of  the  oral  ciivity. 


Fio.  ssn.   

«  Human    Knilin 
TODfCUP!  '     ■'     ' 


Hliryo  (1 
_  _„_  .  -.  _-.  Ill,  n. 

Sxitli:  Hi.rA.  mpdiiui  thyroid  an  Ion'. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    NERVOUS     SYSTEM. 

The  formation  of  the  vertebrate  cerebrospinal  axis  has  already  been 
treated  at  length,  pp.  173-181.  In  its  first  stage  it  appears  as  the 
medullary  tube  with  ectodermal  walls.  The  second  stage  is  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  brain  from  the  spinal  cord  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  tube.  The  sharp  distinction  Avhich  we  have 
just  drawn  between  the  stages  does  not  maintain  itself  in  the  am- 
niota.  In  fact  the  medullary  groove  widens  at  its  cephalic  end  before 
it  closes  to  form  a  tube,  so  that  the  brain  is  indicated  in  the  embryo 
before  the  medullary  tube  is  formed.  Moreover  the  development  of 
the  brain  progresses  while  the  groove  is  closing,  so  that  the  brain  is 
already  quite  advanced  before  the  medullary  tube  is  closed  at  its 
caudal  end.  These  irregularities  in  the  development  of  the  central 
nervous  system  render  it  impossible  to  decide  at  present  whether  the 
simple  medullary  tube  without  a  brain  enlargement,  or  a  (perhaps 
solid)  central  nervous  system  with  a  brain  enlargement,  represents 
the  phylogenetically  primitive  condition.  The  diflSculty  of  reaching 
a  decision  is  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  tubular  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system  was  probably  acquired  within  the  verte- 
brate series,  see  p.  180. 

Definition  of  the  Brain. — The  vertebrate  brain  is  the  anterior 
lx)rtion  of  the  medullary  tube,  and  is  characterized  by  two  primary 
features:  1,  the  enlargement  of  the  tube;  2,  its  special  associations 
with  higher  sense  organs  (olfactory,  visual,  and  auditor}').  The 
brain  is  further  characterized  in  all  true  vertebrates :  1,  by  having 
three  principal  enlargements  separated  from  one  another  by  two  con- 
strictions (H.  Ayers,  90.1,  claims  that  the  three  enlargements 
can  1x3  traced  in  Amphioxus  also) ;  2,  by  being  bent  at  the  region  of 
the  second  enlargement  (mid-brain)  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
head-bend  of  the  embryo ;  3,  by  containing  the  principal  centres  for 
the  co-ordination  of  sensations  and  movements.  All  modifications 
of  the  brain  can  be  traced  back  to  this  primitive  type,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  evolution  of  the  brain  has  been  dominated  by  the 
advantages  of  more  perfect  co-ordinating  apparatus,  as  the  special 
senses  on  the  one  hand  and  the  locomotive  organization  on  the  other 
acquired  a  higher  development.  ♦ 

Cerebral  Vesicles. — The  enlargement  which  produces  the  brain 
extends  about  half  the  length  of  the  embryo,  compare  Figs.  114  and 
155,  and  takes  place  unevenly,  so  that  there  are  produced  three  suc- 
cessive lobes,  which  are  known  as  the  primary"  cerebral  vesicles,  Fig. 
113  and  114;  the  second  and  third  vesicles  (mid-brain  and  hind- 
brain)  are  often  imperfectly  divided  from  one  another.  The  three 
vesicles  subsequently  subdivide,  so  as  to  form — to  follow  the  tradi- 
38 
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tional  description — fiv^  secondary  vesicles.  It  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary to  describe  the  medulla  as  dilating  to  form  the  three  ajid 
later  6ve  vesicles,  but  unfortunately  the  descriptions  have  been  8i"> 
much  conventionalized  in  subservience  to  tradition  that  they  an? 
misleading  in  several  important  respects.  The  attempt  is  here  made 
to  give  an  untrammelled  objective  account. 

Optic    Evaqinations. — The  first  indication  of  brain  formatioa 
seems  to  me  to  be  tbe  widening  of  the  extreme  anterior  end  of  the 
medullary  plate  or  groove,  which  can  be  recognized  in  all  vertebrate 
embryos  at  a  very  early  stage.     In  elasmobranchs  it  appears  to  mo 
evident  that  the  widening  is  due  to  the  very  process  of  concrescence 
itself,  and  is  initiated  while  tbe  ectental  lines  are  approaching  one 
another,  and  ia  fully  marked  before  tbe  longitudinal  axis  of  the  embryo 
is  completed  by  concrescence.    Fig.  317  represents  a  di^-fish  embryo; 
m  is  the  point  at  which  concrescence  has  begun ;  it  will  be  oh8er\-ed 
that  the  embryonic  r  m  curves  around  this  point  and  in  consequence 
s  spread  out  laterally;  in   later  stages  the 
lateral  protrusion,  which  we  see  initiated  in 
,^  P    Fig.   317,  at  )M,  becomes  still  more  marke<l 
and  can  be  followed  until  it  is  evidently  the 
optic  diverticulum.     In   mammals  we  find 
\  p      the  medullary  groove  specially  widened  at  its 

anterior  end — noticeably  so  in  the  mole.  Fig. 
09,  op.  A  cross  section  through  the  optic 
vesicle  at  this  stage  offers  a  very  singular 
appearance.  Fig,  100;  the  entoderm,  Eii,  haw 
not  closed  over,  although  tbe  notochord,  nch, 
B  already  distinguishable  under  the  medul- 
lary groove;  the  ectoilerm,  Ec,  is  greatly 
thickened  on  the  dorsal  side  to  form  thover\- 
vide  medidlary  plate,  which  has  a  median 
depression,  Mp,  corresponding  to  the  medul- 
lary grtx)ve  proper,  and  two  latend  depres- 
sions corresponding  each  to  an  optic  vesicle. 
If  we  imagine  the  medullary  plate  to  bend 
upward  and  to  (rlose  over  itself,  then  tbe  two 
edges  of  the  optic  depressions,  op,  which  are 
outermost  in  Fig.  ion,  will  meet  in  the  me- 
dian line,  and  as  soon  as  the  groove,  by  clos- 
ng,  l)ecomes  atnbe,  there  will  lie  at  this  jxiint 
two  lateral  diver ticida,  liaving  the  same  cliar- 
acteristic«l]y  thickened  ecto<lerraal  lining  as 
the  rest  of  the  metlullary  tube.  These  diver- 
ticula are  the  so-called  optic  vesicles,  which 
"^°  are  ultimately  transfonne<i  into  the  optic 
I  m  mj    nerve,  retina,  and  choroid  of  the  eye. 

n  hra  Q  In  the  chick  the  optic  vesicles  become  clear- 

neb  Jd  ""  ly  indicated  by  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  when 
i  Su  "a  ""  there  are  from  five  to  seven  distinct  pairs  of 
primitive  segments,  and  the  head  projects 
si  ghtl  o  er  the  proan  niotic  area.  Before  the  me<lullary  groove 
has  clos  hI  anywhere  the  optic  diverticula  are  quite  distinct.     In  a 
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chick  of  twenty-nine  hours,  Fig.  336,  the  vesicles,  op,  are  very  large, 
their  growth  being  an  important  factor  in  the  precocious  distentiou 
of  the  head. 

WiDENiNQ  OP  THE  Mbdcllary  Tube. — While  the  optic  vesi- 
cles are  developing  the  medullary  tube  expands  in  diameter  through- 
out its  cranial  or  anterior  half,  without  there  being  at  first  much 
change  in  the  structure  of  its  walls  or  much  evidence  of  subdivision, 
but  very  soon  the  expansion  becomes  unequal,  so  that  the  tube  is 
slightly  constricted  immediately  behind  the  optic  vesicles.  Fig.  336, 
op;  then  follows  a  slight  dilatation,  F',  the  mid -brain  {Mittelhim) , 
which  is  separated  by  a  second  constriction  from  the  long  and  large 
hind-brain,  T"  {Hinterhirn) ,  which  is  widest  in  front  and  gradually 
diminishes  in  diameter,  and  merges  without  distinct  boundary  into 
the  posterior  unexpanded  portion  of  the  medullary  tube  or  future 
spinal  cord.  Transverse  sections  show  that  the  widening,  by  which 
the  brain  is  differentiated  from  the  cord,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  medullary  cavity,  and  that  the  walls  change  but 
little  in  thickness  until  the  three  vesicles  are  differentiated,  when 
the  walls  begin  a  series  of  characteristic  moditications. 

The  three  primary  vesicles  {Gehimhliischen,  vesiculce  cere- 
bralea)  were  known  to  Malpighi  and  Haller  according  to  Tiedemann, 
61.1,  0.  Btschoff,  45.1,  170,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
observe  that  they  are  formed  before  the  medullary  groove  is  entirely 
closed  in  the  cephalic  region.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  optic  ves- 
icles grow  out  so  early  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  brain  as  a 
whole  widens  out,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  accept  A.  Goette's  view, 
76. 1,  280,  that  a  double  division  precedes  the  triple.  In  this  case 
we  should  have  to  describe  the  mid-brain  and  hind-brain  as  arising 
hy  the  subdivision  of  the  second  primary  enlargement. 

1.  The  Fore-Brain. — As  we  have  seen  above,  the  fore-brain  orig- 
inally includes  the  optic  vesicles,  which 
primitively  show  no  trace  of  any  de- 
marcation from  the  central  portion  of 
the  fore-brain.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, does  not  last  long,  for  the  central 
l>ortion  of  the  fore-brain  soon  begins  to 
expand  upward  and  for\vard,  making  I 
a  separate  central  enlargement,  which  a 
may  be  designateil  as  the  penmment  | 
fore-hrain.  Meanwhile  the  distal  ends  i 
of  the  optic  diverticula  al.«o  dilate  rap-  ' 
idly,  whilothepart  of  each  diverticulum 
nearest  tlie  fore -brain  proper  grows 
slowly.  It  is  often  erroneously  statetl 
that  part  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  con- 
stricted: in  reality  it  enlarges,  though  pJii'Biiii.  ami  npi"ib"\rak.ieS'"of"i 
relatively  slowly.  From  these  modifi  }'PF^''h4io  ""e^  «ti^e™  *  ^aS". 
(■ations  there  are  developed  a  wide  me-  iwreof  lens  ..p  oinii  vkici^  En  ™ 
dian  fore-brain  and  two  lateral  optic  '*^*™'  *""  B^'f""- ""i  >'«^i'" 
vesicles  connected  by  tubular  stalks  with  the  ventral  side  of  the  brain 
proper.  Fig.  .337.*     In  short,  the  primitive  vesicle  is  divided  into  three 

*  Compare  also  ngii.  170,  ITI,  aod  ITS. 
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partH,  one  merlian  and  two  lateral,  an<l  it  is  only  the  median  part  that 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  brain.  The  bii^itory  of  the  median 
division  is,  therefore,  treated  in  this  chapter,  while  that  of  the  two 
lateral  divisions  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XXVIII.,  on  the  organs  of 
8enHi5.  It  ma3%  however,  be  state^l  now,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  the  figures,  that  the  optic  vesicles  expand  dors-^  1- 
waru,  Fig.  1337,  op.  It  should  l>e  noted  that  the  walls  of  the  fore- 
brain  and  optic  vesicle  are  still  nearly  uniform  in  thickness,  and. 
W}  far  as  yet  oljserve<l,  in  stnicture.  The  changes  descril)ed  in  this 
paragraph  occur  in  the  chick  at  alx)ut  thirty-two  to  forty  hours,  in 
the  rabbit  the  ninth  day,  in  m:i!i  about  the  eighteenth  day. 

The  next  seri<*s  of  changes  in  the  fore-brain  lead  to  the  diflFerentia- 
tion  of  the  cerebral  h(?mispheres.  By  a  long-c<mtinued  tradition  it 
has  ^HHtftnc  ciistomary  to  describe  the  process  as  the  subdivision  of 
the  primary  v(.*sicle  into  two  secondary  vesicles,  designated  as  the 
fonj-brain  i)n)])er  (Vo  rder  him  ^  prosencephalon)  and  ^f  ween -bra  in 
(Zirischenhirn^  thfilnmenreph(tlon).  Such  a  description,  however, 
seems  to  me  hardly  justifie<l  either  by  embr^'ologj-  or  comparative 
anatomy,  and  to  lie  esixxrially  apt  to  mislead  and  confuse.     In  fact 

everj' embryologist  must  admit  that 
it  is  scarcely  cc^rrect  to  say  that  the 
fore-brain  divides  into  two  vesicles, 
from  the  anterior  of  which  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  grow  out.  It  is 
more  in  accord  with  the  actual  facts 
to  describe  the  hemispheres  as  ap- 
pendagf^s  of  the  fore-bniin,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  so-called  Zwischenliim 
or  thalam(»ncephalon.  Accordingly 
I  pjeseiit  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  c<»rebral  hemispheres  somewhat 
differently  from  usual,  though,  of 
courses  without  changing  the  facts. 
Spc  t  ^  For  conv(»nienco  I  defer  mention  of 
the  head-lK»nd  (set?  p.  Ooo),  which 
F,«.  m-Brainnf  K,ni,ry<,  N... :«.  n  «,7  develops  while  the  hemispheres  are 


largc»H  and  i)nshes  itself,  so  to  si)eak, 
forward  and,  owing  to  the  hetwl-liend,  downward.  The  flexure  is 
at  first  slight,  but  incrciases  as  development  prot^eeds,  compare  p. 
fiOO.  Th(»  (^nlarg(»d  end  of  the  medullary  tul)e  is  in  no  way  divideii 
off  from  th(»  first  c(»n?l)ral  v<»sicle  until  the  en<l  begins  to  dilate  to- 
ward eacli  side  to  pnxluce  the  hemis])heres.  The  manner  in  which 
the  homisphf»ri»s  grow  out  can  Ik»  iK^tter  underst(XKl  from  the  Figs. 
;J3k,  :vM)^  and  :J4n,  than  from  any  nu^re  d(»scription.  At  first,  as 
just  indic^ite<l,  they  form  an  undivided  coinm<^n  anterior  enlargement, 
but  th<»  lateral  ex|Mmsion  lK,'gins  very  early,  and  with  it  the  anlages  of 
the  two  h('misph(T(^s  are  given.  If  the  ])Osition  of  the  hemispheres 
is  ol)st»rv<'<l  can»fully.  Fig.  ;j:58,  i/,  it  will  Ik*  si»eu  at  onct»  that  it  is 
the  pnMlu(!t  of  the  dorsal  side,  luid  that  the  ventral  half  of  the  primi- 
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tive  fore-brain,  an  ahown  by  W.  His,  89.4,  does  not  participate  in 
the  outgrowth.  The  coneideraticoi  of  this  important  fact  demon- 
Btratee  that  the  hemiBpheres  cannot  be  strictly  compared  with  one 
of  the  primary  vesicles,  each  of  which  includes  a  ventral  as  well  as  a 
donukl  portion  of  the  medullary  tube  The  origin  of  the  hemispheres 
from  the  dorsal  side 
has  so  great  impor- 
tance morpholf^cally 
that  i?pecial  emphasis  ^ 
mufat  bo  laid' upon  the  , 
fact.  The  ventral  / 
boundarj'of  the  hemi  k 
spheres  must  be  placed  \ 
near  the  optic  stalks,  ' 
so  that  the  hemi- 
spheres include  that 
portion  of  the  bram 
wall  which  unites  with 

tliP    prtrxlprm    to    fnrm  ^">   *>*  — Reemunnictlon  of  Uip  Brain  o(  HlB  Embijo  Eo 

TUe    eciouenn    lO    lOrm  ofatkenldnge,  lO a  mm)      Mb  Mtdlirsln    /B  (ore-hrifn:  H. 

the  olfactory  plate,  al-  hemUphwe    «  olUctorj  lobe    Op   craUo  nerve    hy  hypophy- 

readydescnbed,p5:5  •'»    ™  '-•'•n^mamn.llare      Af.er^'-Hi.L 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  grow  more  rapidly  than  any  other  part  of 
the  brain,  see  Fig.  3:)9,  H,  but  liieir  growth  is  principally  in  their 
distal  parts,  so  that,  like  the  optic  vesicles,  they  become  large  pouches 
connected  by  relatively  small  hollow  stalks  with  the  fore-brain.  The 
stalk  is  short.  The  passage  through  the  stalk  is  called  the  foramen 
of  Munroe,  Fig.  340,  f.m.  As  this  foramen  enlarges  but  little, 
while  the  brain  increases  enormously,  it  appears  in  the  adult  as  a 
small  opening  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole  brain.  Althoi^h 
the  foramen  enlarges  absolutely,  it  is  sometimes  described  errone- 
ously as  becoming  smaller  during  development.  While  the  hemi- 
^    _  ^  spheres  are  expanding 

'       -     T-'Tii^^w^ii^^^r;;-.  the   olfactory  .plate, 

■><^"'^  Fig.  339,  01,  acquiree 
.-^^\  i\  more  marked  differ- 
entiation beneath  them 
;  vnd  shows  traces  of  di- 
vision into  a  dorsal  or 
anterior,  and  ventral  or 
posterior,  lobe.  Even 
at  the  stage  of  Fig. 
:)39,  it  can  still  be 
_  recc^^ized  that  the  ol- 

'"'^  factory   region    corre- 

Fio.  8*),— Rn.iiiiirtnn-i«!  Hedlu  View  of  the  Fore-Brnia  ot  ajvvnAa   tn    ^vhnt    \PaH 

His'  Enibiyo  Ko  (.V«rt™(diifle,  10,3  inm.>,     H.  Hemlaphe™:  fPOnUS   TO    wnat    WHS, 

/.iH,  foramfiiofMiiiiroe:  if.o.PBoemusoptlciu:  (.ctuberclne-  before   the    brain    WaS 

n..um;m.corp™m«D.n,n«re:«6.mid.bmio.    After  W.  HU.  ^^^^^    ^^    ^f    ^^^    ^. 

treme  anterior  wall  of  the  fore-brain.  But  the  olfactory  region 
ia  already  paired,  and  is  associated  in  its  development  with  the 
hemispheres.  This  leaves  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  fore-brain  in  the 
median  line,  Fig.  340  (between  the  reference  lines  f.m  and  R.o), 
which  is  known  as  the  /amino  terminalis  and  represents  throughout 
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life  the  extreme  anterior  wall  of  the  fore-brain.     As  seen  in  Fig. 

340,  it  extends  from  the  level  of  the  foramen  of  Munroe  to  the  level 
of  the  optic  stalks.  In  the  same  tigure  it  can  also  be  seen  that  the 
hemispheres  and  olfactory  lobe  project  further  forward  than  the 
lamina.  The  hemispheres  expand,  not  only  upward  and  forward 
in  regard  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fore-brain,  but  also  back- 
ward, as  can  be  well  seen  in  Figs.  339  and  341.  The  history  of  the 
hemispheres  is  given  more  fully  and  for  later  stages  below,  p.  690. 

The  primary  differentiations  of  the  floor  or  ventral  wall  of  the 
fore-brain  are  also  clearly  indicated  in  a  human  embryo  of  10-12 
mm.  {Nackenldnge) y  Figs.  339  and  341.  The  lower  part  of 
the  fore-brain  has  expanded,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  hanging 
pouch.  Fig.  339,  from  which  pass  off  the  optic  stalks.  Op,  Follow- 
ing the  median  wall  of  the  pouch  around  from  the  mid- brain  to  the 
level  of  the  foramen  of  Monroe,  Fig.  340,  /.///,  we  find,  firsts  a  pro- 
tuberance, m^  which  extends  nearly  half-way  to  the  optic  stalk,  and 
indicates  the  future  mammillary  bodies;  second^  a  slight  swelling, 
t.c,  which  marks  the  future  tuber  cinereum;  thirds  the  future 
apex  of  the  infundibulum ;  fourth^  the  area  of  the  brain  wall  united 
with  the  hypophysis;  midjiffh,  the  lamina  terminalis,  just  beyond 
the  recessus  opticus,  Ii,o, 

2.  The  Mid-Brain, — The  second  cerebral  vesicle  undergoes  less 
modification  than  the  first  and  third.  Its  walls  are  at  first  of  nearly 
uniform  thickness,  see  Duval,  **  Atlas, ''  Fig.  255.  It  is  oval  or 
round  in  transverse  section.  It  is  situateil  at  the  ix)int  where  the 
head-bend  takes  place  ( compare  p.  000) ,  and  by  the  head-bend  its 
shape  is  profoundly  altered,  its  dorsal  8urfiic*e  becoming  more  arched 
and  expanded.  Fig.  338,  Jl/ft,  while  its  ventral  wall  as  seen  in  profile 
becomes  concave;  further,  the  dorsal  wall  becomes  relatively  much 
thinner  than  the  ventral  wall.  The  cavity  of  the  mid-brain  remains 
very  large,  and  during  the  early  expansion  of  the  brain  the  commu- 
nication between  the  foro-brain  and  mid-brain  enlarges  more  than 
does  the  passage  l)etwe<»n  the  mid-  and  hind-brain.  This  is  commonly 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  constriction  between  the  first  and  second 
cenjbral  vesicles  is  much  less  marked  than  between  the  second  and 
third. 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  fore-brain  and  hind-brain  do  not  ad- 
vance either  in  growth  or  complication  as  in  the  amniota.  In  binis 
and  reptiles  the  mid-brain  develops  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  mam- 
mals, and  in  the  embr3'o  early  acquires  great  size,  see  Fig.  390,  II. 
In  mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mid-brain  grows  more  slowly. 
Roughly  speaking,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  imix>rtance  of  the  mid- 
brain diminishes  as  we  ascend  the  vertebrate  series,  and  that  it  does 
not  participate  in  the  advance  of  organization  which  characterizes 
the  first  and  third  cerebral  vesicles. 

3.  Hind-Brain, — The  third  cerebral  vesicle  is  especiall.v  charac- 
terized b}'  the  great  exj^msion  of  its  very  thin  dorsal  wall,  by  the 
thickening  of  the  doi-sal  wall  imme<liateh'  l)ehind  the  constriction 
sepsirating  the  second  from  the  third  vesi<*le,  and  by  the  great  and 
prominent  bend  formeil  by  the  ventral  wall  of  the  hind-brain.  Fig. 

341,  Hb.  The  thin  dorsal  wall  corresponds  to  the  epithelial  epen- 
dyina  of  the  adult ;  its  morphological  significance  is  explained  in  the 
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section  on  the  zonea  of  His,  p.  fiOO.  The  dorsal  thickening  is 
the  anlage  of  the  cerebellum  and  corresponds  to  a  commissure  found 
in  the  lower  vertebrates.  The  apex  of  the  ventral  flexure  is  the 
anlage  of  the  pons  Varolii  of  the 
adult.  The  thickened  floor  of  the 
hind -bra  in,  between  the  pons  and 
the  spinal  cord,  sp.c,  gives  rise 
to  the  medulla  oblongata.  We 
thus  have  the  four  chief  struct- 
ures, which  develop  from  the 
hind-brain,  definitely  mapped 
out  by  the  earliest  changes. 
The  modifications  w^hich  result 
in  this  four-fold  differentiation 
all  take  place  simultaneously 
iuid  are  interdependent.  They 
are  the  result  of  two  factors;  1, 
the  unequal  development  of  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  medullary 
walls;  2,  the  appearance  of  the  Varolian  bend  (Briickenkriimmung). 
These  factors  are  considered  later. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  the  hind-brain  subdivides  into  two  vesi- 
cles, for  which  the  names  secondary  hind-brain  and  after-brain 
(yachhini)  have  been  employed;  the  Nachhirn  is  the  part  nearest 
the  spinal  cord.  In  fact,  it  ia  convenient  to  designate  the  anterior 
part  of  the  hind-brain,  out  of  which  the  cerebellum  and  pons  Varolii 
arise,  as  the  hind-brain  proper  (meteiicephalon)  and  the  posterior 
part  as  the  Nachhirn  (epencephalon  or  jn telencephalon)  or,  better,  as 
the  medulla  oblongata.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incorrect  to  speak 
of  the  primitive  hind-brain  as  forming  two  secondary  vesicles.  This 
error  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Von  Baer,  II.,  10(1,  who  ol>serve<l  such 
division  in  the  chicken  embryo.  It  has  also  been  described  and  fig- 
ured by  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  25,  Taf.  IV.,  Fig.  ;t3,  in  a  chick  of  fifty- 
eight  hours.  These  authors,  and  most  otiiers  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  assumed  that  their  observations  were  upon  a  constant 
and  typical  condition.  In  reality  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the 
growthoftlie  walls  of  the  hind-brain,  and  sometimes  in  birds  and  per- 
liapK  in  reiitiles  the  third  cerebral  vesicle  is  temporarily  more  dilated 
at  its  anterior  end  than  elsewhere.  The  dilatation  soon  disappears, 
and  no  i)roof  lias  been  brought  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  to  establish  an 
identitj"  between  it  and  the  region  corresponding  to  the  cerebellum 
and  pons — it  seems  to  take  in  more  than  the  cerebellum,  less  than 
the  pons.  In  chicken  embrj'os  the  separate  dilatation  is  usually 
wanting,  and  it  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  observed  in  any 
mammalian  or  ichthj-opsidan  embrjo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Balfour,  "Comp.  Embryol,."  II.,  424,  though  he  does  not  expresshr 
mention  the  error  of  tlie  traditional  description,  yet  skilfully  avoitu 
adopting  it  in  his  account  of  the  hind-brain. 

The  shape  of  the  hind-brain  requires  more  detailed  description. 
As  seen  in  Fig.  XiS,  the  hind-brain  at  the  time  of  the  development 
of  the  head-bend  is  more  than  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the  brain  tn 
length.     It  begins  with  the  constriction  or  isthmus  behind  the  mid- 
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brain  and  at  first  widens  rapidly,  then  gradually  tapers  to  the  neck- 
bend,  where  it  passes  into  the  spinal  cord.     Viewed  from  the  dorsal 
side,  Fig.  343,  the  anterior  constriction  or  isthmus  ia  still  more  no- 
ticeable, and  we  can  also  see  the  kite-shaped  outline 
~^  of  the  thin  roof.     Comparison  of  the  ngure  with 

the  following,  Fig.  34:j,  represent- 
ing a  slightly  older  stage,  affords 
an  idea  of  the  widening  of  the  me- 
dulla, while  comparison  of  Figs. 
'S'-iS  and  341  will  indicate  its  motii- 
fications  as  seen  iu  proBle.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  there  is, 
as  yet,  no  cerebellum,  but  only  a 
thickening  of  the  dorsal  ivalt  close 
to  the  isthmus.  This  thickening 
is  the  anlage  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  is  to  be  lioraologized  with  the 
commissure  found  in  the  corre- 
sponding position  in  Ichthyopsida. 

__ j      Cerebral  Flexures. — ^Theaxia  -_  ,. 

-.    liu'Ltt),   of  the  neuron  may  bo  described  as  B™inof«Huiii«iEiii- 

■een  from  the  dorwl       .       ■     i  ■      r         ■»     ■  i       ii  hiyo    ot    one    Mruiih 

side,    nib.   MId-bnIa:    Straight,     for    it    IS    actually    ver\'    (rflH'  Ru).      lib,  Hid- 

faiirthv<-ntriclF;.4|i.<'.    nean\     SO,  Up   lO    U\0   Stage    wnen    i„^.    iv.  fourth  veu- 

giiDsUiirri.   Afiprw.   the  optic  vesicles  begin  to  be  con-  "-icj":  .^''''i,,^""' 
1«.  Compare  FlR.SM.       .    •    J^  j     a-  c-  im  i    r,.,,.      I'ord,     After  W.  HIk. 

stnctedoff — sec  Figs.  HO  and  3J(i. 
While  the  dilatation  to  form  the  second  cerebral  vesicle  or  mid-brain 
is  taking  place,  the  primary  head-lwnd  of  the  embryo  ia  established, 
involving  the  brain.  The  bend  of  the  brain  takes  place  at  the  level 
ot  the  mid-brain :  the  fore-brain  is  bent  over  ventralward  until  it 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  hind-brain,  Fig.  .'(:i8,  the  actual  flexure 
being  almost  confined  to  the  mid-braiu,  in  which,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  figure,  the  cerebral  axis  curves  very  much,  while  in  the  hind- 
brain  it  remains  nearly  straight,  and  in  the  fore-braiu  is  slightly 
bowed  only.  This  bend  may  bo  called  the  mid-brain  or  primary 
flexure.*  During  the  early  st^es  of  the  hemispheral  outgrowths 
the  flexure  increases  until  the  axis  of  the  fore-brain  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  that  of  the  hind-brain,  Fig.  :i'2n.  Mihalkovics,  77.1, 
30,  proposes  to  distinguish  the  right-angled  stage  as  the  Hakeii- 
liriini)iiunf/.  and  the  later  acute-angled  stage  as  the  Kofpbeuge. 
Such  a  distinction  is  entirely  arbitrary',  and  the  suggestion  has  nut 
been  adopted.  The  angle  becomes  ultimately  so  sharp  that  the  floor 
of  the  fore-brain  becomes  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  hind-brain. 
The  8eci>nd  bend  to  appear  is  at  the  junction  of  the  hind-bmin 
(meilulla  oblongata)  and  spinal  cord.  Fig.  :j:!S,  and  is  termed  the 
neck-bend  (yttckenkriimmiinff).  Like  the  primary-  bend  it  affects 
the  whole  head ;  the  summit  of  its  angle  appears  in  the  embryo  when 
seen  in  profile,  compare  Figs.  "220  imd  22.1,  during  several  early 
stages  as  a  projection  (His'  Nackenhocker),  which  is,  however, 
soon  obliterated.  The  neck-ltend  develops  later  than  the  head-bend, 
not  appearing  in  mammals  until  the  hemisphere  anlages  have  begun 


Sbp/trfiiuiHUnp ;  by  III*,  i(rfeFfIrflTaiuiuiiiH7- 


'kiipfhruat;  hy  Dursy.  Kop/beuge,  by  KOIIiker.  r 
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to  grow  out  separately.  It  is  very  slight  in  the  Ichthyopsida ;  in 
the  reptiles  and  birds  it  is  more  developed,  but  it  attains  its  maxi- 
mum only  in  the  mammalia,  and  notably  in  man.  In  human 
embryos  the  neck-bend  increases  from  the  third  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  week,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum,  the  hind-brain  then  form- 
ing nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  spinal  cord,  Fig.  341.  Later  the 
bend  becomes  less  again,  owing  to  the  gradu^  erection  of  the  head 
as  already  described  and  illustrated  in  Chapter  XVIII.  for  the 
human  embryo. 

The  third  cerebral  flexure  is  known  as  the  Varolian  bend  (KoUi- 
ker's  Briickenkrilmmung)  and  is  essentially  different  from  the  two 
flexures  just  described,  for  it  is  not  a  bend  of  the  whole  medullary 
tute,  as  are  they,  but  a  bend  of  the  ventral  side  of  the  hind-brain. 
Fig.  341,  the  dorsal  side  remaining  as  seen  in  profile,  nearly  straight. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  hind- 
brain  is  a  thin  membrane,  and  this  membrane  takes  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Varolian  bend,  which  depends  on  the  growth  of  the 
thick  walls  of  the  floor  of  the  hind-brain,  and  with  this  growth  the 
bend  increases,  its  formation  being  accompanied  by  the  lateral  ex- 
i)ansion  of  the  hind-brain  at  its  anterior  or  cerebellar  end,  Fig.  343. 

The  cause  of  all  the  cerebral  flexures  is,  of  course,  the  unequal 
gro^vth  of  the  various  parts.  Herein  the  growth  of  the  brain  is  cer- 
tainly the  principal  factor  in  determining  the  result.  The  general 
conception  of  the  influence  of  the  unequal  growth  of  the  brain  dates 
back  to  Von  Baer,  and  was  revived  by  Rathke.  W.  His  was  the 
first  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  mechanical  conditions,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  shaping  of  the  brain  depends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  these  conditions,  which  are  many  of  them  relatively  obvious 
and  simple.  His  has  given  in  his  semi-popular  work,  "Unsere 
Korperform,"  74.1,  pp.  93-118,  an  admirable  presentation  of  his  re- 
sults, which  have  not  yet  received  from  embryologists  the  attention 
which  their  exceptional  importance  demands. 

Origin  of  the  Sensory  Ganglia. — To  fully  understand  the 
historj'-  of  the  ganglia  the  reader  should  consult  the  section  on  the 
ganglionic  sense-organs  in  the  following  chapter.  The  origin  of 
the  ganglia  has  been  carefully  traced  in  a  human  embryo  *  with 
thii*teen  segments,  by  M.  von  Lenhossek,  91.1,  three  of  whose  figures 
I  reproduce.  Fig.  344.  As  seen  in  A,  the  ectodermal  cells,  GZ,  which 
immediately  adjoin  the  medullary  plate,  differ  in  size  and  by  their 
rounded  form  from  the  cells  of  the  neighboring  ectoderm  and  of  the 
medulla.  These  cells  constitute  two  bands,  which  unite  in  a  single 
median  band  when  the  medullary  groove  closes.  The  median  band 
has  l)een  termed  the  Zwischenstravg  in  the  chick  embrj'o  by  His, 
but  is  more  usually  termed  the  neural  crest  or  ridge  (Neuralleiste)^ 
as  proposed  by  Balfour.  In  B,  the  cells  are  about  to  unite  in  the 
median  line.  In  C  they  have  united,  and  though  incorporated  in  the 
medulla  and  separated  entirely  from  the  external  ectoderm  are 
readily  distinguished  from  the  cells  of  the  medullary  plate  proper. 
The  cells  are  also  growing  out  on  each  side,  GZ,  toward  the  myotome. 
The  emigration  continues  until  all  the  cells  are  transferred  from  the 
median  line  to  the  lateral  masses,  GZ,  which  are  the  anlages  of  the 

*  This  embryo  is  the  one  designfttect  ••  No.  18,  and  described  p.  295. 
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sensory  ganglia.  As  the  cells  depart  from  the  neural  crest  the 
medullary  plate  proper  closes  over  in  the  median  dorsal  line.  Tho 
ganglionic  lateral  masses  exhibit  a  segmental  arrangement  very 
early,  so  that  the  cells  ap- 
pear in  clusters,  each  clus- 
ter on  the  inner  side  of  a 
myotome.  According  to 
Chiarugi,  90. 1 ,  ^ese 
clusters,  at  least  in  the 
post -auditory  region  of  the 
head,  are  bud -like  growths 
from  the  neural  crest ;  be- 
tween the  clusters  the  crest 
persists  for  a  short  time 
like  a  commissure.  These 
clusters  are  found  in  older 
stages  to  enlarge  rapidly 
and  to  move  farther  down 
toward  the  not«<-liord. 
They  are  tlie  rudimentary 
ganglia.  The  ganglia  are 
alwaya  strictly  segmental 
in  position,  l)«th  when  first 
formed  and  later.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  when 
-  theyattaintheirmaxinium 
uffarT''S™Tn  \b  relative  size,  for  thev  then 

jEt,  Ectoderm;  (/i,  ginpllonic  anlngr;  mil,  medulla;  mri,    a  segment. 

™»od™      After  L.nKo««k.  -^     jjj^_  QQi     jj^g  ^^_ 

dered  it  highly  probable  that  the  celts  which  form  the  anlages  of  the 
spinal  ganglia  emigrate  singly  from  the  ect<Hierm ;  these  cells  bear 
an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  germinating  cells,  which  become  the 
neuroblasts  of  the  nie<lullary  tube:  see  also  the  account  of  the  olfac- 
torj-  ganglion.  Chapter  XXVIII. 

In  all  vertebrates  the  ganglia  are  develoi>e<l  essentially  as  in  man, 
but  the  process  varies  considerably  in  dettiil.  Thus  in  Petromyzon 
according  to  Kupffer,  90. 1,  4S6,  Taf.  XXVIII,  Figs.  33,  -Hi,  24,  and 
36,  the  medidlary  cord  is  completely  formed,  and  afterward  the  cells 
are  dilTerentiated  to  form  the  dorsal  median  neural  crest  (Gaiiglien- 
leiste,  yervenleisfe).  The  account  given  by  Kujiffer  differs  from 
that  given  by  Sagemehl,  82.1,  which  has  Ijeen  accepted  by  Shipley, 
88.1,  and  Scott.  87.1.  If  Kupffer  is  right,  then  the  lamprey  "is 
characterized  by  a  veri-  late  differentiation  of  tlie  neural  crest.  This 
is  true  also  of  elasmobranchs,  see  Balfour,  "'Comp.  Embrvol.,"  11., 
4411,  Rabl,  89.2,  223,  Taf.  X.,  Figs.  34  and  -i^,  also  Kastschenko, 
88.1,  4ti3;  in  this  class  the  medullary  cjmal  is  completely  foi-med, 
and  the  neural  crest  appears  afterward,  and  inoni>ver  without  any 
marked  differentiation  of  its  cells  from  those  of  the  mednllarj-  tissue 
proper.  In  the  axnlotl,  Lenhossek,  91.1,  19-21,  finds  the  neural 
crest  early  sei>arated  from  the  medullary  canid.  which  closes  ilorsally 
by  a  single  row  of  cells,  each  of  which  stretches  completely  across,  see 
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his  Fig.lO.  In  birds,  as  first  observed  by  W.  His,  68. 1,78,  the  neural 
crest  is  a  separate  distinct  thickening  of  the  ectoderm,  which  can  be 
seen,  at  least  in  the  cephalic  region,  while  the  medullary  groove  is 
still  open.  Fig.  147,  Gl;  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  larger 
size  of  its  cells  from  the  tissue  of  the  medullary  plate.  This  band 
was  termed  by  His  the  intermediate  cord  {Zwischenstrang)  and 
he  was  the  first  not  onl}'  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  neural 
crest,  but  also  its  genetic  relations  to  the  ganglia. 

In  certain  cases  there  appears,  while  the  medullary  groove  is  still 
open,  a  slight  groove  in  the  ectoderm  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
edge  of  the  medullary  plate.  This  groove  has  been  named  by  His, 
68.1,  the  Zwischenrivne.  It  apparently  results,  as  suggested  by 
Chiarugi,  91.1,  from  the  effort  of  the  ectoderm  to  fit  in  between  the 
edge  of  the  metlulla  and  the  myotomes.  The  ectoderm,  even  when 
there  is  no  groove,  is  thickened  along  this  line,  and  this  thickening 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
neural  crest.  This  appears,  as  Beard,  88.3,  160,  has  correctly 
maintained,  not  to  be  the  case.  Beard  has  adopted  with  this  correc- 
tion His'  view  of  the  origin  of  ganglia,  but,  without  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  advances  it  as  a  new  conception. 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  ganglia  the  following  points 
deserve  special  mention:  1,  the  ridge  appears  first  in  the  region  of 
the  hind-brain,  and  thence  its  development  progresses  forward  and 
tailward;  the  same  law  governs  the  appearance  of  the  separate 
ganglionic  anlages;  2,  the  ganglia  arise  near  the  dorsal  sununit  of 
the  neuron,  as  seen  in  cross  sections,  but  rapidly  migi*ate  toward  the 
notochord  until  they  reach  their  permanent  level  alongside  the  me- 
dullary tube;  3,  as  they  descend  the  ganglion  anlages  lose  all 
connection,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  with  the  medullar}'  tube. 
Kolliker,  however,  expressly  states  ("  Grundriss,"  2te  Aufl.,  267)  that 
the  ganglia  always  remain  connected  dorsally  with  the  medullary 
tube;  4,  the  continuity  of  the  neural  crest  is  preserved,  it  remain- 
ing as  a  slender  band  connecting  on  each  side  of  the  body  the  dorsal 
parts  of  the  ganglia  with  one  another  longitudinally.  The  connect- 
ing band  maybe  called  the  ganqlionic  commissure.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Kolliker  ("  Grundriss,"  2te  Aufl., 268)  in  a  human  embryo 
of  the  fourth  week. 

The  ganglionic  commissure  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important 
morphological  structure,  as  insisted  upon  by  Balfour,  "  Comp.  Em- 
bryol.,"  II.  450-451.  There  are  a  number  of  valuable  observations 
upon  it  scattered  in  various  articles,  but  until  these  shall  have  been 
collated  or  considerably  extended,  it  will  remain  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  commissure,  its  significance  or  its  fate. 
A  special  investigation  of  this  problem  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Cephalic  Ganglia. — As  the  ganglia  of  the  head  differ  somewhat 
in  their  primitive  arrangement  from  those  of  the  rump,  I  add  a  brief 
description  of  them. 

As  long  ago  as  1847  Remak  described  in  chick  embryos  of  sixty 
hours  the  four  ganglia  of  the  head  to  which  the  neural  crest  primar- 
ily gives  rise,  at  least  in  amniota.  W.  His,  68.1,  106,  1G8,  gave  a 
fuller  description  and  studied  also  earlier  stages.  No  study  of  the 
ganglia  corresponding  to  the  present  requirements  and  resources  of 
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embryology  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  four  ganglia  to  be  seen 
in  the  chick  before  the  head-bend  appears  are  thus  described  by  His, 
88.2,  417:  There  are  two  ganglionic  masses  in  front  of  and  two 
behind  the  auditory  vesicle;  the  foremost  of  these  is  the  trigeminal 
ganglion,  which  is  very  long,  occupying  nearly  half  the  length  of 
the  head ;  it  begins  in  front  of  the  optic  vesicle,  perhaps  even  at  the 
olfactory  pit,  passes  along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  optic  vesicle,  along- 
side the  mid-brain,  and  ends  a  short  distance  after  the  beginning  of 
the  hind-brain.  Later  this  large  ganglion  separates  into  the  ciliarj- 
ganglion  and  the  trigeminal  ganglion  proper,  the  former  arising  from 
that  part  of  the  original  anlage  which  is  near  the  optic  vesicle.  A. 
Froriep,  91.2,  has  observed  that  in  torpedo  embryos  of  G  mm.  the 
trigeminal  ganglion  also  sends  a  large  branch,  which  runs  straight 
to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  isthmus  to  the  point  where  the  trochlear 
nerve  arises  later;  this  branch  may  be  called  the  trochlear  arm;  in 
embryos  of  0  mm.  the  arm  is  represented  only  by  a  few  groups  of 
cells;  and  in  embryos  of  1(]  mm.  one  of  these  groups  still  persists  as 
a  small  ganglion  appended  to  the  trochlear  nerve.  In  embrj'os  of 
20  mm.  even  this  remnant  of  the  trochlear  arm  had  disapjx^ared.  The 
second  ganglion  lies  between  the  trigeminal  and  the  auditor^'  vesicle, 
and  is  known  from  the  nerves  with  which  it  becomes  connected  as 
the  acustico-facialis.  The  third  and  fourth  ganglia  lie  behind  the 
otocyst,  and  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  and  vagus  nerves  respectively.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
ganglia  are  much  smaller  than  the  trigeminal,  and  in  a  chick  at  sixty 
hours  are  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  otocyst  and  primitive  seg- 
ments at  the  same  stage. 

The  form  of  the  four  cephalic  ganglia  as  seen  in  cross  sections  (of 
the  human  embryo  at  least)  is  very  characteristic.  His,  82.3,  371. 
The  trigeminal  appears  oval;  the  acustico-facial  subdivided  by 
diverging  bundles  of  fibres;  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  almost  circular; 
the  vagus  is  like  a  long  spindle. 

Neuroni3res. — The  entire  medullary  tube  undergoes  a  segmen- 
tation by  a  series  of  alternating  slight  enlargements  and  constrictions. 
Each  enlargement  is  supposed  to  give  rise  typically  to  a  pair  of 
ventral  nerve-roots  and  is  joined  by  the  corresponding  dorsal  (or 
ganglionic)  rootS.  In  certain  neuromeres  of  the  brain  this  relation 
to  the  nerve-roots  is  modified  and  even  obliterated.  The  neuromeres 
are  most  distinct  in  amniota  at  the  stage  when  the  hemispheres  are 
just  beginning  to  grow  out  from  the  fore-brain,  and,  after  persisting 
for  a  short  time  distinctly  marked,  are  gradually,  but  rapidly,  oblit- 
erated. They  appear  first  in  the  hind-brain  and  cervical  region, 
and  from  thence  they  appear  progressively  toward  the  fore-brain  and 
the  tail.  Their  appearance  seems  to  depend  upon  the  development 
of  the  primitive  segments  of  the  mesothelium  (compare  p.  102). 
When  the  segments  are  fully  formed,  and  before  their  inner  w^all  has 
changed  into  mesenchymal  tissue,  they  press  against  the  medullary 
tube,  and  oppose  its  enlargement ;  at  least  one  sees  that  the  tube 
becomes  slightly  constricted  between  each  pair  of  segments  and 
slightly  enlarge<l  opposite  each  intersegmentiil  space.  Each  inter- 
segmental dilation  is  a  neuromere,  and  later  produces  the  nerve  for 
the  segment  (?  behind  it). 
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A  caution  ia  here  necessary.  Each  neuromere  produces  a  pair  of 
ner\'e8,  but  when  the  first  trace  of  roots  appears,  they  are  seen  to 
spring  from  the  constriction  between  the  neuromere,  but  later  from 
the  neuromere.  The  origin  from  the  neuromere  is  therefore  second- 
ary, as  pointed  out  by  Julia  B.  Piatt,  89.1,  who,  however,  has 
ignored  the  difference  between  the  ganglionic  and  medullary  nerve 
fibres.  I  deem  it  probable  that  the  neuromeres,  as  here  described, 
really  comprise  each  a  half  of  two  adjacent  trve 
neuromeres. 

E^ch  neuromere  is  separated  from  its  fellows  by 
an  external  dorsal -ventral  constriction  and  opposite 
this  an  internal  slmrp  dorsal-ventral  ridge,  Fig. 
:)45,  aa,  so  that  in  a  longitudinal  horizontal  sec- 
tion. Fig.  ;tJ5,  each  half  of  a  neuromere  forms  a 
small  arc  of  a  circle.  So  far  as  at  present  known, 
the  constrictions  are  confined  to  toe  sides  of  the 
medullarj'  tube  and  do  not  crc^s  either  the  dorsal 
or  the  ventral  plateof  the  neuron.  Fig.  a45sliows 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  neuromeres  at 
a  very  early  stage.  The  elongated  cells  are  placed 
radially  to  the  inner  curved  surface  of  the  neuro- 
mere. The  nuclei  are  generally  nearer  the  outer 
surface,  and  approach  the  inner  surface  only  to- 
ward the  apex  of  the  dividing  ridge.  On  the  line 
between  the  ajwx  of  the  internal  ridge  and  the  pit 
of  the  external  depression  the  nuclei  are  crowded 
together,  but  the  cells  of  one  neuromere  do  not 
extend  into  another  neuromere.  Often  a  light 
space  marks  the  boundary  between  the  adjacent 
neural  segments.  fio,  ws. 

As  to  the  number  of  neuromeres  our  knowledge  ^Ih"  wJSi 
is  still  defective.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Brain  of  b 
number  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  fore-brain  ,sS^(."  . 
and  vagus  region  of  the  hind-brain,  is  less  in  the  ^^'b^i! 
amniota  than  in  primitive  vertebrates,  for  there  is  r.iioer*»:  i 
evidence  that  the  number  of  meso<iermic  segments  H'''orr!  ° 
has  been  reduced  in  the  head,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  formation  of  the  neuromeres  is  conditional  upon  the  presence 
of  the  mesodeniiic  segments.  In  the  spinal  cord  there  is  evidently  a 
neuromere  for  each  jtair  of  nerves;  for  example,  in  chicken  embryos 
of  the  second  day  the  neuromeres  are  readily  seen  to  correspond 
exactlv,  as  do  later  the  nerves,  with  the  number  of  segments;  com- 
pare Duval's  Atlas,  Figs.  84,  9'J,  93,  98.  100.  102.  In  the  hind- 
brain  of  a  lizanl  (Aiiolis)  and  of  the  chick.  McClure,  90.1,  finds 
six  neuromeres  (but  in  amblj'stoma  five  only);  these  six  he  assigns 
to  the  following  nerves,*  beginning  in  front,  trigeminal,  abducens. 
facial,  auditorj.  glosso- pharyngeal,  and  vagus;  he  believes  that  the 
abducens  neuromere  is  wanting  in  the  newt.  In  the  mid-brain  we 
find  as  yet  no  evidence  of  neuromeres  among  the  amniota.  but  Kup- 
flfer,  86. 1,  states  that  in  teleosts  two  can  be  distinguished,  and  Vt . 
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B.  Scott,  87.1,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  15,  has  given  a  figure  which  suggests 
the  existence  of  two  or  possibly  three  neuromeres  in  the  mid-brain 
of  Petromyzon.  The  fact  that  two  nerves — the  oculo-motor  and  tro- 
chlear— arise  from  the  mid-brain,  renders  it  probable  that  there  are 
corresponding  neural  se^ents.  In  the  fore-brain  McClure  has 
observed  two  neuromeres  in  Amblystoma,  Anolis,  and  the  chick ;  in 
Anolis  these  are  seen  in  the  region  of  the  Zwischenhim  {thalamen- 
cephalon)  after  the  optic  vesicles  have  become  stalked  and  the  hemi- 
sphere anlages  have  appeared.  McClure  calls  the  anterior  of  these 
the  olfactory  neuromere,  and  says  it  is  connected  with  the  olfactory 
nerves.  I  question  the  existence  of  such  a  connection,  of  which  no 
evidence  is  given,  because  the  olfactory  nerves  do  not  arise  from  the 
Zwischenhim.  The  second  neuromere  is  called  the  optic  by  McClure, 
and  is  stated  by  him  to  produce  no  nerve. 

The  total  number  of  neuromeres  in  the  head,  exclusive  of  those 
belonging  to  the  hypoglossus,  is  fixed  at  ten  by  McClure,  90. 1,51. 

Historical  Note. — The  neuromeres  were  observed  bv  C.  E.  von 
Baer,  28.2,  64,  74,  in  chicken  embryos  of  the  third  and  fourth  day, 
and  were  figured  in  a  dog  embryo  by  Bischoflf,  and  were  noticed  bv 
Remak,  50.1,  §28,  67,  Dursy,  69.1,  A.  Goette,  75.1,  Taf.  VIII.\ 
Fig.  151,  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  49,  Beraneck,  84.1,W.  B.  Scott,  87.1, 
273,  Michael  v.  Lenhossek  (in  man),  91.1,  5.  Foster  and  Balfour 
("  Embryology,"  Ist  ed.,  137)  were  the  first  to  suggest  their  segmental 
value,  and  this  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Anton  Dohm,  75.2.  C. 
Kupffer,  86.1,  definitely  asserted  that  they  indicate  a  '*  primary 
metamerism"  (segmentation)  of  the  medullary  tube.  Orr,  87.1, 
335,  was  the  first  to  clearly  demonstrate  their  relations  to  the  nerves, 
and  these  relations  were  specially  studied  by  McClure,  90.1.  The 
term  **  neuromere  "  was  introduced  by  Orr. 

The  Zones  of  His. — By  this  name  I  propose  to  designate  the 
four  thickenings  which  run  the  entire  length  of  the  medullary  cord, 
and  the  morphological  significance  of  which  was  first  fully  recog- 
nized and  elucidated  by  W.  His,  88.3,  350.  In  this  connection  we 
have  also  to  consider  the  thin  portions  of  the  medullary  walls  on 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  sides  of  the  neuron.  These  ]:)ortions  are 
termed  by  His,  86.1,  483,  respectively  ''  Deckplatte"  and  ''  Boden- 
platte.^^  L.  Ldwe,  80.2,  had  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the 
thickenings  running  lengthwise  of  the  neuron,  but  faileil  to  discover 
their  relations  to  the  nerves.  These  relations  have  been  made  clear 
by  His. 

The  wall  of  the  me<lullar\^  tul^  is  of  uneven  thickness  even  in  the 

ft  .^-^ 

earliest  stages.  As  seen  in  cross  section,  Figs.  101  and  103,  the 
external  outline  is  oval  in  amniota  (more  nearly  round,  however,  in 
ichthyopsida)  while  the  outline  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  is  compressed 
from  side  to  side.  In  other  words,  the  walls  are  thin  on  the  median 
line  dorsally  and  ventrally,  and  much  thicker  on  each  side.  We  have 
then  from  the  start  two  thickened  bands,  which  can  l)e  traced  back,  as 
described  in  Chapter  VIII.,  to  the  double  thickening  of  the  medullary 
plate.  In  the  brain  the  thickenings  can  also  bo  traced  without  diffi- 
culty, although  in  early  sUiges  they  are  less  sharply  marked  than  in 
the  spinal  cord,  Fig.  KJl. 

The  next  stage  is  reached  by  the  subdivision  of  each  lateral  thick- 
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ening  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  thickening.  The  change  is  most 
readily  studied  in  the  spinal  cord,  to  which,  therefore,  the  following 
description  primarily  ref era.*  The  central  canal  widens  out  in  its 
dorsal  part.  Fig.  34G,  but  so  that  it  remains  in  its  extreme  upper- 
most part  a  slit,  as  it  does  also  through  most  of  its  ventral  part. 
The  widening  of  the  canal  cuts  into  the  lateral  wall  of  the  medulla, 
leaving  a  smaller  upper  thickening,  which  I  propose  to  call  the  dor- 
sal zone  of  His^  Z),  and  a  larger  ventral  thickening,  which  I  shall 
name  the  ventral  zone  of  His^  V.  The  dor- 
sal zone  forms  in  cross  sections  a  high  round- 
ed prominence  into  the  central  canal,  and 
carries  in  its  outermost  layer  the  longitudi- 
nal bundles  of  nerve  fibres,  which  enter  the 
cord  from  the  ganglia  through  the  dorsal 
roots,  D.By  and  constitute  the  anlage  of  the 
posterior  horn;  the  zone  is  connected  by 
means  of  the  thin  deck-plate,  d.p/,  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The  ventral 
zone,  T^,  exceeds  the  dorsal  in  both  height 
and  width ;  its  boundary  toward  the  central 
canal  is  convex ;  externally  it  gives  off  the 
fibres  which  constitute  the  ventral  or  motor 
nerve-root.  Between  it  and  the  dorsal  col-  ^^^  84«.-DiaKi^mmatic  sec- 
umn  there  is,  at  least  in  the  hiunan  embryo,    tion  of  the  Embryonic  spinai 

A  i  1  u    X    xi  Cord,    d.pl^  Deck-plate:  A  dor- 

a  temporary  external  groove,  but  the  con-   saizone;  ov.  6,  ovai  bundle  :/>./?, 
nection  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zone    ^'i^it'iS^oS^^vl^S.S^SitJ 
on  the  same  side  remains  broad.     The  ven-    ^'*«.  ventral  nwt;  6,  Boden- 
tral  zone  is  connected  with  its  fellow  by  the  ?i5in^yinai  layen*^   *^*°*  '  *^'' 
thin  Bodenplatte,  6. 

His  at  fu*st,  86.1,  497,  termed  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zones 
respectively  ArwYere.s  Markprisma  and  vorderen  Markcylinder^  but 
later,  88.3,  350,  named  them  respectiyely  Fliigelj^latte  and  Grund- 
platte.  The  external  groove,  which  in  man  separates  the  two  zones, 
has  an  upper  angle  near  the  dorsal  root ;  this  angle  corresponds  to 
His'  Randfurche;  and  it  has  also  an  angle  next  the  ventral  column; 
this  lower  angle  corresponds  to  His'  Cylinderfurche.  As  the  groove 
and  its  angles  are  temporary,  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  give 
them  special  names. 

We  distinguish,  then,  six  longitudinal  zones  in  the  embryonic 
cord.     These  are: 

1.       Deck-plate. 

2,3.  Dorsal  zones  of  His. 

4,5.  Ventral  zones  of  His. 

0.  Bodenplatte. 

The  six  zones  appear  in  each  division  of  the  brain  with  character- 
istic modifications,  which  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  His, 
88.3,  89.4,  90.2,  and  must  now  be  passed  in  review. 

1.  Medulla  Oblongata. — The  course  of  development  differs 
from  that  of  the  spinal  cord  somewhat,  owing  chiefly  to  the  precocious 
widening  of  the  region  and  the  accompanying  expansion  of  the  deck- 
plate  to  form  a  largo  rhomboid  epithelial  membrane,  as  already 

*  Further  details  are  given  in  the  section  on  the  spinal  cord,  p.  058. 
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described  and  figured,  p.  GOO,  Fig.  343.  Owing  to  the  expansion  of 
the  deck-plate  the  lateral  walls  Hare  outward,  and  consequently  the 
zones  of  Mis,  which  are  developed  from  those  walls,  are  changed  in 
position.  We  may  distinguish  five  regions  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
(His,  90.2,  5),  as  follows: 

1.  The  transitional  region,  next  the  neck-bend  and  adjoining  the 

spinal  cord. 

2.  The  region  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  which  is  imperfectly 

separated  from  the  transitional  region  in  the  embryo,  althougn 
perfectly  distinct  from  it  in  the  adult. 

3.  The  region  of  greatest  width,  which  includes  the  part  nearest 

the  auditory  vesicle  and  about  the  origin  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve. 

4.  The  region  of  the  cerebellum  and  pons  Varolii. 

5.  The  isthmus  or  narrow  connection  with  the  mid-brain. 

The  widening  begins  (in  human  embryos  during  the  third  week), 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  347,  in  the  headward  part  of  the  medulla,  the 

ventral  part  of  the  central  canal  remaining 
very  narrow ;  the  change  suggests  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zones. 
As  the  widening  continues  (human  embryos 
of  the  fourth  week),  the  lumen  becomes  more 
triangular,  and  later  five-sided  in  section. 
Fig.  348.  The  largest  side  is  dorsal  and  is 
constituted  by  the  widened  deck-plate;  the 
other  four  correspond  to  the  zones  of  His ;  the 
dorsal  zones  form  a  decided  angle  with  the 
ventral  ones ;  each  zone  as  seen  in  section  projects  toward  the  inte- 
rior, appearing  concave  on  the  outer,  convex  on  the  inner  side.  The 
assumption  of  the  five-sided  form  is  not  simultaneous  throughout  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  widening  of  the  medullary  tube  continues, 
and  becomes  so  extreme  in  the  thiiS  region  that  the  zones  of  His  are 
brought  by  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  deck-plate  into  one  plane. 
Fig.  350.  While  this  is  be- 
ing accomplished  there  ap- 
pears, along  the  morphologi- 
cally dorsal  edge  of  the  dorsal 
zone  of  His,  a  fold  by  which 
that  edge  is  bent  over  out- 
ward and  downward,  Fig. 
349.  This  everted,  edge  has 
been  named  by  His,  88.3, 
35G,  the  Rautenlippe;  it  ex-  ____ 

tends    through     the     recHionS    ^e  HInd-braIn  of  His'  Embryo  o.      §6,  ( 

IT-tT  J     •       £       1^  i_  deck-plat<? :    FU  dorsal  zone;   ^;?r.  ventral 

.-IV.,  ana    m    iresn  human    Bodenplatte.    After  W.  His.     xaodlams. 

embryos  of  five  weeks  may  be 
seen  as  a  bright  border  around  the  edge  of  the  rhomboid  sinus  formed 
by  the  deck-plate.  The  Rautenlippe  is  simply  a  fold,  and  is  accord- 
ingly separated  by  an  external  groove  from  the  rest  of  the  dorsal  col- 
umn, while  internally  there  is  another  groove,  Figs.  349  and  350,  C, 
which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  bent-over  edge  of  the  dorsal 
zone,  on  the  other  by  the  lateral  margin  of  the  deck-plate.     The 


Fio.  847.— Section  of  the  Me- 
dulla and  Otocysts,  ^6,  of  a 
human  Embryo  (His'  BB)  of  8.2 
mm.  After  W.  His.  x  TOdiams. 


Fio.  8i8.— Sections  through  the  Regions  3  and  5  of 

ibryo  «.      G6.  Otocfst;   D, 
zone;    Bd^ 
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grooves  are  designated  by  His  rGSpectively  outer  and  inner  lip-groove 
\Lippenfurche) .  The  junction  of  the  Rautenlimw  and  the  deck-plate 
in  dititiiiguiBhed  by  His  ae  the  Tcenia.  The  Rautenlippe  plays  eui 
important  role  in  the  differ- 
entiation of  both  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. By  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week  in  the  human  embryo 
the  expansion  is  carried  so 
far  in  the  region  of  greatest 
width  that  l£e  dorsal  zones  I 
are  forced  over  so  as  to 
in  a  lower  plane  ventral  of 
the  plane  of  the  dorsal  zones. 

Later  the  process  of   bendinCT       ^^-  MB.— Sectton  throuKb  the  BeKion  S  of  Uie  Hlnd- 
.1«„™,  tU^  >^^n\  ™„„™  «.».,«    I^""    "^  Hli-   Embryo  A  (eompuB  Fig.  !1B).    06, 

down  the  dorsal  zones  occurs  owcj*.  Afwr  w.  rfiB.  •—      »  -• 

also  in  the  region  of  the  cala- 
mus, though  it  ia  not  carried  so  far  as  in  the  region  of  greatest  width. 
In  the  r^ion  of  the  cerebellum,  on  the  contrary,  the  medullary  wall 
constituting  the  dorsal  zone  does  not  bend  over,  but  remains  nearly 
in  a  vertical  plane. 

In  human  embryos  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  month,  His 
found,  90.2,  20,  the  following  relations:  The  Rautenlippe  begins  as 
a  small  band  in  the  transitional  region  and  runs  forward,  increasing 
in  width  until  it  reaches  the  lower  half  of  the  region  of  the  calamus 
Bcriptorius,  then  diminishes  in  width  throughout  the  region  of 
greatest  width,  and  finally  attains  it«  maximum  size  in  the  cerebellar 
region;  at  its  anterior  extremity  the  lippe  tapers  oflf  to  end  in  a 
point.  The  external  groove  between  the  Rautenlippe  and  rest  of  the 
dorsal  column  of  His  becomes  obliterated  by  the  walls  of  the  groove 
growing  together.    The  union  of  the  walla  does  not  take  place  simul- 


tunously  throughout;  it  occurs  very  early  in  the  region  of  the 
calamus,  much  later  in  the  cerebellar  region,  where  the  groove  be- 
comes especially  deep.     In  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
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raoper  Tbe  unioD  is  io  part  temporarr.  while  in  that  of  the  cerebellum 
It  is  pennaiieDt. 

The  isthmus.  Fig.  350,  B,  or  part  connecting  with  the  mid-brain, 
is  characterized  br  remaining  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  third  cere- 
bral vesicle  and  bv  the  absence  of  the  expansion  of  its  deck-plate. 
As  seen  in  cross  section.  Fig.  '-ioi'.  B,  in  a  human  embryo  of  five 
weeks,  it  appears  somewhat  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
deck-plate  and  Bodenplatte  project  somewhat,  producing  each  a 
slight  external  median  ridge  (His,  66.3,  :)■>?). 

The  expanded  deck-plate  in  man,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
month,  arches  over  the  wide  ca\"ity  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  in 
older  human  embryos,  owing  to  the  gnjwth  of  the  cerebeUum,  it  be- 
comes bent,  so  as  to  form  a  transverse  fold,  the  plica  chon'oidea, 
which  is  situated  close  behind  the  cerebellum  and  projects  inwarti 
toward  the  tloor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  fold  is  anlage  ot  the 
choroid  plexus  (His,  90.2,  2(i). 

2.  Mid-Braix. — In  the  embryonic  mid-brain,  Fig.  350,  A,  the 
transverse  diameter  exceeds  the  vertical.  The  deck-plate  projecta 
as  in  the  isthmus,  but  the  Bodenplatte  is  broadened  and  thickened, 
and  having  become  convex  towartl  the  interior,  concave  toward  the 
exterior,  constitutes  an  internal  ridge  and  external  longitudinal 
groove.  The  ventral  zones 
of  His  are  well  defined  and 
are  much  narrower  in  extent 
tlum  the  dorsal  ».ines,  which 
constitute  the  largest  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  mid-brain, 
and  which  merge  Avithout 
anv  distinct  boundarv  into 
the  deck-plate  (His. '68.3, 
357),  Later,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  time  the  oculo-motor- 
ius  has  grown  forth  from  the 
mid-brain,  the  Ixiundariesnf 
the  six  primarv'  longitudinal 
zones  are  almost  obliterated, 
compare  Fig.  3r.7.  and  still 
later  they  entirely  disap- 
Iiear.  * 

;[.    Fore-Brais.  —  The 

7/>nes  of  Hirt  are  less  distinct 

-oU^^^Mi,rH.,7r^-^,^oyiii-^\UT^i^i-U:;i^  i"   the   fore-brain   than    in 

licnrire;  £-l«nili«il«Tuibiill8:7>  infuiidlbulum:/lj,.    the    hmd-braiu.  but  maV  be 
tfiBlamii-a:    n.  ilulamiu:    Z.  imWn' of  pin»l  Klaii.l;    traCCtl      m    vmuig    CmbrVOS 


lora  quadriKMnlua:    ilh 


lora  quadr 


;i:^;?„r'//^'.J;S;!^t;i:n  ^vithontdifficult^^especially 

iiii;  fh  crrhciiuHi; ';.  v.-B-  in  sections  at  right  angles 

to  the  axis  of  the  fore-brain. 

The  ventral  zone  tends  to  arch  inward,  while  the  larger  dorsal  zone 

tends  to  arch  outward.     His,  69.4,  lirO-dS-'i.  has  endeavored  to  trace 

out  the  exact  course  of  the  zones  in  the  fore-brain,  a  most  difficult 
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task,  owing  to  the  flexures  and  to  the  outgrowth  of  the  optic  vesicles 
and  of  the  hemispheres.  He  concludes  that  the  two  ventral  zones 
extend  primitively  to  the  optic  chiasma  and  include  at  least  a  part 
(the  retinal)  or  the  whole  of  uie  optic  evaginations.  As  shown  in  the 
diagram,  Fig.  351,  this  makes  the  regio  sub-thalamica,  P.Sy  the 
mammilary  process,  Ma^  tuber  cinereum,  To,  and  recessus  infundi- 
buli,  Bi,  derivatives  of  the  ventral  zone  (Orundplatte) ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  optic  thalami,  Th^  hemispheres,  Hs^  corpus  stria- 
tum, Cs^  and  olfactory  lobe,  iJZ,  are  derivatives  of  the  dorsal  column 
(Flilgelplatte) . 

The  Boden^atte  loses  its  individuality  in  the  fore-brain,  but  the 
deck-plate  becomes  much  specialized,  as  described  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  fore-brain,  given  later. 

The  division  between  the  ventral  and  dorsal  zones  is  readily  traced 
in  the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  adult;  it  is  the  sulcus  Munroi 
of  Reichert,  and  extends  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  foramen  of 
Munroe  to  the  aqueductus  Sylvii ;  this  groove  is  figured  in  Ober- 
steiner's  "  Handbook"  and  elsewhere,  but  is  often  omitted  in  anatom- 
ical figures  in  which  it  should  be  represented.  As  a  morphological 
division  it  is,  of  course,  of  fundamental  importance. 

Origin  of  Nerve-Cells. — The  first  step  in  the  histological  differ- 
entiation of  the  medullary  walls  is  the  separation  of  the  cells  into 
two  classes:  1,  ihe  spongioblasts^  or  young  neuroglia  cells;  2,  the 
germinating  cells,  which  are  the  parents  of  the  young  nerve  cells 
or  neuroblasts.  This  section  deals  with  the  germinating  cells  and 
their  transformation  into  neuroblasts.  The  history  of  the  spongio- 
blasts is  sketched  in  the  two  following  sections. 

The  medullary  tube  is  at  first  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  simple 
epithelial  cells  of  a  nearly  imiform  character — a  fact  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Victor  Hensen,  76.1,  383;  the  discovery  has  since  been 
verified  for  all  classes  of  vertebral^.  There  soon  appear  special  cells 
of  a  rounded  form  in  the  medullary  epithelium  on  the  side  of  the 
epithelium  toward  the  central  cavity.  These  cells  divide  actively 
and  have  been  named  the  germinating  cells.  The  germinating  cells 
(Keimzellendes  Markes,  His,  89.1,  314)  are  the  only  ones  which 
undergo  division,  and  as  their  nuclei  divide  indirectly,  we  can  read- 
ily determine  the  distribution  of  these  cells  by  that  of  the  karyo- 
kinetic  figures  in  the  embrj'onic  neuron.  Altmann,  in  1881,  first 
pointed  out  that  the  figures  of  nuclear  division  in  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system  of  the  embryo  are  found  next  the  central  canal,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  pericentral  stratum  is  the  growing  layer.  These 
observations  have  since  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Uskoff, 
82.1,  Ranter,  86.1,  Merk,  85.1,  and  W.  Vignal,  84.1,  208-210, 
who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  earlier  German 
observ-ations.  In  his  last  paper,  87.1,  Merk  points  out  that  there 
is  much  greater  variety  in  the  distribution  of  karyokinetic  figures 
in  the  medullary  canal  than  appeared  from  previous  researches,  and 
that  each  region  has  its  characteristics.  Thus  in  the  retina  the 
growing  layer  is  external  *  or  next  the  mesoderm ;  in  the  corpus 
striatum  and  thalamus  opticus  the  proliferation  takes  place  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  etc.     Special  stress  is  laid  by  Merk 

*  I  feel  much  doubt  as  to  Merk*8  accuracy  in  regard  to  this  point. 
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apon  the  difference  between  cell  malti{^canon,  which  does  not 
neceattarily  mean  synchronous  increase  of  substance,  and  cell  grow^, 
which  does  mean  increase  of  substance.  The  growth  of  the  nervous 
system  depends  chiefly  on  the  enlargonent  of  the  cells,  as  Boll,  73. 1, 
and  Eichhorst,  76.1,  maintained  long  ago,  and  it  is  incorrect  to 
follow  the  custom  of  using  the  terms  proliferation  and  growth  a:s 
synonymous. 

The  typical  germinating  cells  (His,  89.1,  315)  are  round  or 
slightly  oval,  and  measure  frcnn  10  to  14  ;&  in  diameter.  The  nuclei 
measure  from  4  to  8/^ ;  in  the  resting  stage  they  are  oval,  with  a  dis- 
tinct outline,  and  scattered  chnxnatine  granules;  but  most  of  the 
nuclei  in  young  embryos  are  in  some  stage'of  indirect  division  and 
therefore  have  no  distinct  outline,  while  their  chromatine  granules 
are  large,  conspicuous,  and  variously  grouped  according  to  the  stage 
of  karyokinesis,  Fig.  352.  The  protoplasm  forms  a  clear,  broad  cell- 
body,  and  with  higher  powers  can  be  seen  to  form  a  granular  endo- 
plaffln  and  a  non-granular  ectoplasm.  The  cells  lie  between  the 
processes  of  the  neuroglia  cells,  and  lie  typicaUy  as  in  Fig.  352,  in 
the  rounded  spaces  between  those  processes,  close  to  the  thin  mem- 
brana  limitans  interna^  which  is  described  in  the  next  section  on 
the  neuroglia.  The  number  of  the  germinating  cells  is  very  large 
in  the  human  embryo  at  four  weeks,  so  that  in  places  they  seem  to 
form  an  almost  continuous  layer.  Later  they  gradualh'  diminish  in 
number,  and  the  spaces  occupied  by  them  persist  empty  for  a  time. 
As  to  the  disappearance  of  the  cells  our  information  is  incomplete, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  changed  into  neuroblasts.  That 
most  of  them  do  so  change  has  been  proved  by  His,  89.1,  318;  see 
the  sections  on  the  origin  of  the  neuroglia,  below,  and  of  the  nerve 
fibres,  p.  616. 

Origin  of  the  Neuroglia. — The  following  account  refers  es- 
pecially to  the  human  embrj'o,  and  is  based  on  His'  observations. 
The  cells  of  the  medullary  tube  have  at  first  a  distinctly  epithelial 
character,  and  in  very  thin  sections  (yI^^  -  ^|^  mm. )  of  well-pre- 
served specimens  each  cell  can  be  seen  to  extend  radially  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall.  So  long  as  the  epithelial  character 
is  preserved,  there  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  zone  without  nuclei 
with  a  middle  laj^er  containing  all  the  nuclei,  which  increase  in 
number  as  the  development  progresses.  There  next  appear  cells  in 
the  inner  non-nucleate  layer ;  these  are  the  germinating-cells ;  they 
differ  from  the  other  cells  of  the  cord,  and  according  to  His,  89. 1, 
321,  give  rise  to  the  young  ner\'e-cells.  All  the  remaining  cells,  the 
nuclei  of  which  remain  in  the  middle  zone,  give  rise  to  the  neurogha, 
and  are  accordingly  named  spongioblasts  by  His.  The  change  of 
the  epithelial  cells  into  spongioblasts  can  be  particularly  well  studied 
in  elasmobranch  embr}'os  (e.  q.y  Pristiurus  of  4i  mm.).  The  elon- 
gated cells  acquire  a  vacuolated  appearance;  the  cell  boundaries 
become  indistinct ;  the  substance  of  the  cell-body  takes  on  more  and 
more  of  a  trabecular  character,  and  there  results  a  network  of  meta- 
morphosed cell  material  instead  of  a  layer  of  discrete  epithelial  cells 
(His,  89. 1 ,  350) .  While  the  spongioblast  network  (myelo-spongium, 
neurospongium,  neuroglia)  is  developing,  the  protoplasm  alters  into  a 
substance  which  is  more  homogeneous,  more  highly  refractile,  and 
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more  readily  stained  than  protoplasm.  In  other  vertebrates  the  con- 
version of  the  epithelial  cell  into  a  spongioblast  takes  place  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  His'  observations  on  mammals, 
birds,  amphibians,  and  fishes.  Each  spongioblast  has  (His,  89.1, 
327)  two  main  processes,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  and  several  smaller 
lateral  processes.  The  inner  processes  run  to  the  inner  boundary, 
where  their  ends  unite  to  form  the  memhrana  limitaiis  interna:  the 
character  of  these  processes  calls  for  further  study,  because,  though 
they  usually  run  without  dividing,  yet  in  certain  cases  they  have 
been  found  giving  off  branches ;  the  ends  of  the  fibres  break  up  into 
fine  branches  which  unite  to  make  a  close  network,  and  this  network 
is  the  membrana  limitans.  The  outer  processes  always  branch,  their 
branches  being  most  developed  in  the  outer  non-nucleated  layer.  Fig. 


Fig.  3R2.— Neuroglia  of  the  Dorsal  Zone  of  the  Spinal  Cord  of  a  Human  Embrsro  of  about 
three  and  one-half  WeekR.  N^  Young  oeuroblast;  l.tn,  limitans  interna;  Rtch^  Randschleier. 
After  W.  His.     X  880  diams. 

352,  Rsch  (His'  Randschleier) ;  the  branches  form  a  network,  which 
appears  most  distinctly  in  the  outer  layer.  The  nuclei  are  oval,  and, 
as  just  remarked,  lie  at  various  levels ;  around  each  nucleus  is  an 
accumulation  of  protoplasm,  which  may  for  convenience  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  cell-body ;  the  cell-bodies  also  give  off  processes, 
which  anastomose  with  one  another.  The  cells  become  still  more 
elongated  as  the  embryo  advances,  and  tend  to  gather  more  or  less 
in  little  groups,  as  may  be  seen  in  human  embryos  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  week. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  the  ventral  plate  (His'  Bodenplatte) 
nor  the  dorsal  plate  (His'  Deckplatte)  undergo  the  same  histological 
differentiation  as  the  lateral  zones  of  His.  Neither  plate  develops 
any  young  nerve-cells  (neuroblasts) ;  the  ventral  plate  changes  entirely 
into  neuroglia,  into  which  the  nerve  fibres  penetrate  secondarily  to 
make  the  anterior  commissure.  The  dorsal  plate  retains  its  primitive, 
simple,  epithelial  character  wherever  there  is  an  ependyma,  but  else- 
where its  cells  also  become  spongioblasts. 

The  history  of  the  neuroglia  shows  that  it  is  in  no  wise  related  to 
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the  mesenchyma  or  true  connective  tissue.  This  relationship  was 
for  a  long  time  and  generally  assumed.  Golgi  was  the  first  t<j  dis- 
cover the  ectodermal  cliaracter  of  the  neuroglia  (**  Studi  s.  f.  anat.  d. 
organi  centr.  syst.  Nerv\,"  p.  178).  Without  reference  to  Golgi 's  dis- 
covery, Gierke,  85.1,  4*J8,  upon  a  somewhat  imperfect  basis  of 
observation  positively  asserted  the  exclusively  ectodermal  origin, 
and  the  question  wfis  definitely  settled  by  W.  His.  Since  then  the 
neuroglia  in  the  embryo  has  lxH?n  asserted  by  Lachi,  90.1,  to  be 
partly  at  lejist,  immigrant  connective  tissue,  but  that  Lachi 's  view 
is  erroneous  has  been  more  than  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Cajal, 
90.1,  and  M.  von  Lenhossok,  91.2. 

Specialization  of  the  Neuroglia. — Wo  know,  chiefly  through 
Gierke's  researches,  85.1,  that  the  neuroglia  assumes  various  char- 
acteristic modifications  in  the  different  regions  of  the  adult  central 
nervous  system.  Gierke,  /.r.,  400-505,  gives  some  observations  on  the 
differentiation  of  the  neuroglia  in  the  embryo,  but  I  have  been  able 
to  find  little  in  these  pages  sufficiently  definite  for  use.  Gierke  held 
that  the  matrix  of  the  neuroglia  wi\s  a  nKxlification  of  the  peripheral 
l)arts  of  the  embryonic  cells,  an  opinion  which  I  deem  erroneous. 

All  the  spongioblasts  in  tlie  embrj-o  stretch  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  medullary  wall  and  have  a  correspondingly  elongated 

fonn.      When    treated    by    Gulgi's 
chromic-osmium  method  a  portion  of 
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Fig.  iV3.— Cross  Section   of  the  Spinal 


the  si>ongiobhists  are  found  in  two  ti> 
four  days  to  be  coloreil,  and  may  be 
easily  followed,  as  in  the  same  length 
of  time  the  nerve-cells  are  not  colored, 
though  the  blood-vessels  are.  The 
metluxl  has  been  applied  by  Qolgi 
liimself,  90.3,  and  by  Ramon  y  Ca- 
jal, 90.1,  to  the  chick  embryo,  by 
M.  von  Lenhossek,  91.2,  to  the  hu- 
man embrvo,  and  bv  Xansen*  to 
Myxine.  From  these  investigations 
we  have  learneil  that  the  spongio- 
blasts l>et*<nne  very  much  elongated 
and  remain  very  slender;  where  the 
nucltHis  is  situatetl,  the  cell  is  thick- 
entnl.  At  first  the  nuclei  are  confined 
to  the  gray  matter,  but  as  develop- 
ment progivsses  the  nuclei  appe^ir  to 
migrate,  so  that  gradually  their  num- 
Irt  thiHHij^h  the  gray  matter  dimin- 

a 
the 


neuro- 
glia layer  (Raialsrhleier).  Many  of 
the  cells  now  appear  to  lose  their  central  ends.  Fig.  353,  so  that  only 
the  prolongation  of  the  nucleated  b<xly  toward  the  outer  surface  of  the 
medulla  is  preserved.  Loiter  the  distal  prolongation  is  also  lost,  and 
the  secondary  branches,  which  have  been  meanwhile  developed,  con- 

*  Nauseu's  pufHT  wus  iiublisti(.*d  by  the  Mutieum  at  Berij^n  in  1^^.    I  have  Dot  ween  Ic. 
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vert  the  elongated  cell  into  the  so-called  Deiters'  or  spider  cell,  Fig.  354. 
Leiihossek,  91.2,  has  traced  the  changes  hoth  in  tne  gray  and  white 
matter,  and  found  typical  modifications  in  each  part  of  each  layer. 
W.  Vignal,  66. 1,  320,  though  he  failed  to  reci^nize  the  neuroglia 
until  advanced  stages, 
reports  some  observa- 
tiona  on  the  later  differ- 
entiation of  the  neuro- 
glia in  the  cerebrum  of 
the  human  fcetus;  at 
seven  months  the  cells 
have  transparent  bodies 
with  numerous  granules 
which  can  be  seen  when 
the  cells  are  examined 
in  water,  but  not  when 
they  are  mounted  in 
glycerin ;  they  have  nu- 
merous processes  and  a 
round  or  oval  nucleo- 
lated  nucleua.  At  eight  " 
months  the  cerebral 
neuroglia  cells  vary  in 
size,  but  some  are  much 
enlarged  and  their  pro- 
cestieB  show  traces  of  the 
change  into  a  homoge- 
neous refringent  sub- 
stance, see  Vignal,  I.e., 
PI.  XL,  Fig  a,  «. 

While  some  of  the 
spongiobliists  have  their  ^hS^!?!'"  ,";?'«id  (t 
main  nucleated  bodies 
retained  in  the  gray  or  white  matter,  others  have  their  bodies  placed 
close  aroimd  the  central  canal,  Fig.  354,  where  they  form  the  so- 
called  epithelium  of  the  central  canal,  or  ependyma,  as  it  may  be 
l>etter  called.  These  ependjrmal  cells  stretch  out  through  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  medullary  wall,  there  being  a  fine  radial  process, 
Fig.  'ih'A,  which  passes  outward  through  the  gray  and  white  matter, 
lis  was  tirfit  recorded  by  Golgi,  and  later  by  Gierke,  85.1,  49i),  and 
has  since  l)een  more  fully  described  by  Cajal  and  Lenhossek.  The 
cilia  on  the  inner  ends  of  the  ependyma  cells  appear  in  the  human 
cmbrj-o  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  (His,  89.1,  330).  Eich- 
Iiorst,  76.1,  records  that  in  a  three  months'  embryo  the  cilia  are 
pi-esent  on  some  of  the  cells  around  the  canal  but  not  on  others, 
uiwe,  83.1,  observed  that  the  ependyma  cells  resemble  spongio- 
blasts, but  failed  to  recognize  their  identity. 

One  sees  readily  in  embrj-os  of  mammals,  when  about  10  mm. 
long,  a  broad  layer  of  nuclei  close  to  the  cavity  of  the  medullary 
tube ;  later,  where  the  canal  obliterates  no  trace  of  this  layer  is  pre- 
served, but  where  the  lumen  of  the  canal  is  permanent  there  persists 
a  narrow  layer  of  crowded  ependyma!  nuclei.     This  is  because  many 
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of  the  cells  have  changed  into  true  neuroglia  cells,  and  the  broad  layer 
has  been  in  part  annexed  to  the  gray  matter  or  neuroblast  layer. 

Layers  of  the  Medullary  Wall. — By  the  time  the  neuroblasts 
are  differentiated  we  can  distinguish  three  primary  layers  which 
persist  throughout  life  with  sundry  secondary  modifications.  There 
IS  an  outer  layer  of  neuroglia  network,  Fig.  352,  which  is  the 
anlage  (or  homologous  with  the  anlage)  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord;  it  has  been  named  the  JRandschleier  by  His,  and  this 
name  I  have  adopted,  although  it  might  be  better  named  the  outer 
neuroglia  layer.  There  is  a  middle  layer,  in  which  all  the  neuroblasts 
are  situated,  and  which  is  the  anlage  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  throughout ;  it  has  been  named  the  mantle  layer. 
Finally  there  is  an  innermost  layer,  in  which  at  first  germinating 
cells  are  situated,  but  which,  after  their  emigration,  consists  merely 
of  spongioblasts ;  this  is  the  Innenschicht  of  His,  and  may  be  defined 
as  the  ependymal  layer;  during  development  it  is  reduced  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  mantle  or  neuroblastic  layer. 

We  distinguish  then : 

1.  Randschleier,  or  outer  neuroglia  IsLyev  (white  matter). 

2.  Mantle  layei%  or  middle  layer  in  which  all  the  neuroblasts  are 

situated  (gray  matter) . 

3.  Inner  layer,  or  inner  neuroglia  laj-er  (ependyma). 

Origin  of  Nerve  Fibres. — We  know  through  the  researches  of 
Wm.  His,  86.2,  88. 1,  88.3,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres 
developed  in  the  vertebrate  embryo — one  set  from  the  medulla,  and 
another  from  the  ganglia.  Each  medullary  fibre  arises  as  an  out- 
growth from  one  pole  of  a  nerve-cell,  situated  in  the  wall  of  the 
medullary  tube;  each  ganglionic  fibre  arises,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
outgrowth  of  two  opposed  poles  of  a  nerve-cell.  The  cell  of  the 
medullary  fibre  is  terminal,  while  that  of  the  ganglionic  fibre  is 
interpolated  in  the  course  of  the  fibre.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  profound 
morphological  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  nerve-fiores,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  their  development  separately. 

Medullary  Fibres. — In  the  section  upon  the  neuroglia,  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  when  the  medullary  tube  closes,  the  cells  which 
form  its  walls  are  all  similar  to  one  another.  About  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  human  embryos  the  cells  lose  their  imiform  character 
and  become  differentiated  into  the  neuroglia  cells,  which  form  a 
network,  and  the  nerve-cells,  which  lie  scattered  alx)ut  and  produce 
nerve-fibres,  while  the  neuroglia  is  developing.  While  these  changes 
are  going  on,  the  medullary  tube  grows  rapidly  and  in  the  nucleated 
layer  of  its  walls  two  primary  layers  become  distinguishable:  these 
are  the  so-called  inner  layer  and  the  outer  or  mantle  layer,  Fig.  377. 
In  the  latter  are  situated  all  the  cells  which  give  rise  to  nerve-fibres, 
but  later,  that  is,  after  the  blood-vessels  have  penetrated  the  medulla, 
nerve-cells  encroach  more  and  more  upon  the  inner  layer  also  (His, 
86.2,  509).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  more  superficial  position  of 
the  nerve-cells,  which  is  permanently  maintained  in  the  cerebellum 
and  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  originally  characteristic  of  the 
entire  neuron.  The  deep  position  which  the  cells  have  in  certain 
parts  in  the  adult — as,  for  example,  in  the  spinal  cord — is  produced 
secondarily  by  the  growth  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  Randschleier.     This 
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change  is  very  early  indicated  in  the  spinal  cord  by  the  growth  of 
the  Randschleier.  In  the  inner  layer,  the  cells  and  tibeir  oval  nuclei 
are  crowded,  and  it  is  here  only  that  all  division  goes  on;  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  karyokinetic  figures  has  been  described,  p.  611. 

The  nerve-cells,  according  to  W.  His,  89.1,  318-326,  are  all  de- 
scended from  the  germinating  cells  described  above,  p.  612,  and 
migrate  from  the  inner  layer  into  the  mantle  layer.  That  the  nerve- 
cells  arise  near  the  central  canal  and  migrate  into  the  mantle  layer, 
was  discovered  in  1884  by  Herms,  84.1,  in  his  studies  upon  the 
facialis  neuroblasts  of  the  lamprey. 

The  metamorphosis  begins  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  germinal  cell 
accumulating  on  the  side  of  the  nucleus  away  from  the  cavitv  of  the 
medulla  and  there  elongating  itself  into  a  point,  which  in  its  turn 
soon  elongates  into  the  beginning  of  the  nerve-fibre;  the  fibre,  there- 
fore, always  points  away  from  the  cavity.  Fig.  355,  iV.  The  elonga- 
tion of  the  fibre  continues  apparently  at  the 
expense  of  the  protoplasm  already  accu- 
mulated in  the  cell ;  the  fibre  accordingly 
grows  very  rapidly  at  first,  and  soon  passes 
beyond  the  medulla,  but  later  the  elonga- 
tion is  much  slower,  for  it  then  depends 
upon  the  actual  growth  of  the  fibre  itself. 
When  the  fibre  begins  to  develop,  the  cells 
begin  to  migrate  toward  the  outer  part  of  -^ 
the  medulla  to  form  the  mantle  layer  and 
are  found  a  short  distance  from  the  mem- 
brana  limitans  interna.  The  reason  that 
the  young  nerve-cells  migrate  only  to  a  fio.  ass.— From  a  sectioD  of  the 
certain  point  is  found  apparently  in  the  l^^:'%?^^^^%?i  ^l^S"!"^?. 
structure  of  the  outer  non-nucleated  zone,  ^^^l^^^^lL^jt^^r^^'^^'  -^^^ 
as  pomted  out  by  His,  89.1,  330.     The 

neuroglia  network,  as  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  352,  is  so  dense  in  this 
zone  that  it  blocks  the  way  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  neuroblasts.  In 
later  stages  the  meshes  become  larger  again,  and  the  blood-vessels 
are  able  to  penetrate  it  to  enter  the  neuron.  The  nuclei  of  the  mi- 
grating cells  are  oval  and,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  single  nucleolus; 
the  protoplasm  is  principally  accumulated  in  a  pyramidal  mass  at 
the  distal  end  of  the  nucleus,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  being  prolonged 
as  the  axis-cylinder  process ;  the  protoplasm  forms  only  an  exceed- 
ingly thin  layer  around  the  sides  and  proximal  end  of  the  nucleus. 
At  this  stage  of  the  cells,  the  protoplasm  stains  deeply,  and  in 
stained  sections  the  distal  ends  of  the  nuclei  are  often  obscured  or 
even  hidden ;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  distal  ends  of  the  nuclei 
are  pointed — a  peculiarity  which  becomes  more  marked  in  a  slightly 
more  advanced  stage.  The  cells  continue  their  migration  and  de- 
velopment until  they  reach  the  mantle  layer  as  fully  differentiated 
young  nerve-cells,  which  are  characterized  by  having  an  oval  non- 
nucleolated  nucleus,  with  only  a  very  thin  envelope  of  protoplasm, 
the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  having  been  converted  into  the  nerve-fibre. 

According  to  W.  His,  88.1,  370,  89.1,  316,  the  mantle  layer 
consists  in  the  himian  embryo  at  four  weeks  almost  entirely  of  young 
nerve-cells,  and  contains  only  very  few  neuroglia  cells.     The  nerve- 
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cells  be  names  neuroblasts;  they  praeeDt  the  following  character- 
istics: they  have  an  oval  nucleus  (9-ll;i  long  and  4.5-5.5,u  wide)  at 
the  distal  end  of  which  is  a  small  cone  of  protoplasm,  which  is  con- 
tinued as  the  nerve-fibre;  the  nucleus  contains  considerable  chroma- 
tin in  the  form  of  scattered  granules  connected  by  delicate  threads; 
the  envelope  of  protoplasm  is  exceedingly  thin,  so  that  when  the 
nuclei  are  cut  transversely  or  obliquely  they  seem  almost  without 
protoplasm,  and  represent  the  so-cafled  nak«l  nuclei  of  the  mantle 
layer ;  the  nerve-fiore  ie  of  nearly  uniform  diameter,  and  presents, 
as  does  also  the  protoplasmatic  cone  from  which  it  springs,  along!- 
tudinally  fibril lated  appearance.  The  neuroblasts  often  lie  in  groups; 
in  such  cases  the  fibres  from  one  group  unite  in  a  long  cone  or  bun- 
dle, and  continue  their  growth  in  association,  Fig.  35(1.  The  young 
cells  have  no  other  outgrowths,  the  branching  processes,  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  adult  nerve-cell,  not  developing  until  much  later. 
The  paths  taken  by  the  rapidly  lengthening  medullary  nerve-fibres 
have  next  to  be  considered.  The  fibres  may  be  dividetl  into  two 
classes,  according  as  they  make  an  immediate  exit  from  the  neuron  or 
first  grow  within  it.  The  latter  class  include,  Jirst,  fibres  which  cross 
through  the  Bodenplatte  to  the 
opposite  side;  they  constitute 
the  formatio  arcuata,  Fig.  377; 
second,  fibres  which  take  a  lon- 
gitudinal course  in  the  Rand- 
schleier;  it  may  be  noted  that, 
according  to  M.  von  Lenboe- 
.      [-    -J.         t   ■     J  -'     sek,  91.3,  l:i3,  the  ne^^■e-cells, 

P^^^\~£p-"^A-  '  ~~'''^      \  ^  which  giveoff  fibres  to  run  lon- 

t — >*;^:^    ,.-^-^£^»^l_  1  gitudinally,  can  be  first  seen  in 

the  chick  the  sixth  day,  which 
is   later  than   the  other  cells; 
their  fibres  are,  moreover,  char- 
acterized   by   their    branching 
(Collateralen     of      Kiilliker) ; 
i  third,    fibres   which   join    the 
ganglionic  or  dorsal  root.     M. 
%-on  Lenhossek,  91.3,  has  ob- 
ser\"ed   in  a  four-days'   chick  medullary  fibres  which  joined   the 
ganglionic  root. 

The  neuroblasts  of  His  have  now  been  found,  describe<l,  and  fig- 
ured in  every  class  of  vertebrates  except  the  dipnoans.  They  have 
evcrj-where  the  same  essential  character,  though  presenting  minor 
variations.  They  are  unusually  small  in  Petromyzon ;  in  amphibians 
unusually  large;  in  the  frog  they  are  pigmentetl;  in  the  trout  they 
are  particularly  numerous  and  distinct;  the  trout  is  further  remark- 
able for  having  a  few  unusually  large  neuroblasts  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  embrj'onic  spinal  cord.  For  furthur  details  see  His,  89.1, 
3:n-35fi. 

Elasmobranchs  offer  the  peculiarity  that  the  motor  nerve-roots 
l>ecome  invaded  by  mesenchj-mal  cells  ver>-  soon  after  the  fibres  grow 
out  of  the  medulla,  hence  the  roots  contain  nuclei  at  a  very  early 
stage.     The  nuclei  were  first  observed  by  Balfour,  78.3,  70,  who 
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drew  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  roots  arose  as  cordB  of  cells, 
and  that  the  nerve-fibres  were  developed  later.  This  error  has  been 
kept  up  by  Van  Wijhe  and  J.  Beard,  88.3,  193,  but  discussion  of 
it  is  passed,  compare  His,  89.1  344,  Eastschenko,  88.1,  4G5,  and 
Dohrn,  91.2,  who  have  proven  that  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  the 
motor  nerve-fibres  grow  out  from  the  medulla  as  in  all  other  verte- 
brates. Dohm  has  further  maintained,  68. 1,  that  in  elasmobranchs 
medullar}'  cells  migrate  from  the  medulla  with  the  nerve-fibres. 
His,  89.1,  questioned  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  but  Dohm, 
91.1,  has  renewed  his  assertion  and  offers  additional  evidence.  He 
ascertained  nothing  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  emigrant  cells. 

Ganglionic  Fibres. — The  exact  history  of  the  earliest  changes 
in  the  cells  of  the  ganglia,  p.  601,  has  still  to  be  worked  out.  His, 
however,  has  shown  that  in 
the  human  einbrj"o  they  all 
become  bipolar,  that  is  to 
say,  niufh  elongated;  one 
end  pointing  toward  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  ganglion 
and  lengthening  out  as  a 
nerve  -  fibre,  which  pene- 
trates the  myelon,  the  other 
end  pointing  toward  the 
ventral  side  of  the  ganglion 
and  lengthening  out  as  a 
peripheral  nerve-fibre.  Fig. 
35"  represents  a  group  of 
bipolar  cells  from  a  spinal 
ganglion  of  a  young  human 
embrj'o.  Tlie  cells  are  gath- 
ered in  groups  and  the  fibres 
from  one  group  unite  in 
prjmarj' bundles.  Whenthe 
cell  is  turned  so  as  to  be 
viewed  in  profile,  it  is  seen 
that  the  oval  nucleus  occu- 
pies an  eccentric  position 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  mass 
of  protoplasm,  which  gives 
off  the  uerve-fibre  in  two 
opposed  directions,  so  that 
one  might  almost  say  that 

there  is  a  nerve-fibre  with  a       Fio.  a»7. -Bipolar  OelU  from*  BplnjlGanKlIra  of  mi 
,,  1     1     ^        -^         -J         EmbTTD  <H  8' euibrvo  N).    AIMr  W.  U  >.     X  about  GOO 

cell   appended  to   its  side.   aiaiS 
In  an  embrj'o  of  six  weeks, 

the  cells  are  still  of  this  type,  and  resemble  the  bipolar  cells  described 
by  Freud  in  the  ganglia  of  Petromyzon.  In  an  embryo  of  seven  weeks 
the  mesenchymal  cells  had  begun  to  grow  into  the  ganglion  between 
the  ectodermal  cells,  which  thereafter  begin  to  change  into  pear- 
shaped  appendages  of  the  fibres,  with  the  result  of  developing  the 
T-joints  of  Ranvier.  On  the  development  of  the  cells  proper  see 
p.  636. 
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The  dorsal  processes  of  the  cells  oiter  the  myelon  as  sensory  roots. 
The  namber  of  entering  fibres  is  at  first  smdl,  but  gradually  in- 
creases. Witliin  the  myelon  the  fibres  at  first  all  take  a  longitudinal 
coarse  in  the  outer  layer  {Randackleier  ot  Hia),  some  of  tne  fibres 
passing  headward,  others  tailward,  but  later  fibres  course  within  the 
myelon  directly  toward  the  nerve-cells  of  the  mantle  layer.  Accord- 
ing to  Ramon  y  Cajal,  90.1,  92,  the  ganglionic  fibres  penetrate  the 
medulla  and  there  fork ;  each  branch  curves  around  and  becomes  a 
longitudinal  fibre,  but  the  two  branches  run  in  opposite  directions 
as  fibres  in  the  Randschleier ;  these  fibresgive  off  fine  branches  nearly 
at  right  angles,  which  penetrate  the  gray  matter  and  there  ramify, 
but  without  forming  a  true  network,  compare  Fig.  35S ;  the  branches 
running  to  the  gray  matter  our  author  names  "collaterals;"  their 
ramifications,  at  least  at  first,  are  confined  to  the  gray  matter  of  the 
dorsal  zone  of  His.  Ramon  y  Cajal's  important  discovenr  has  been 
confirmed  by  Kfilliker,  who  has  also  made  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sensory 
fibres  within  the  cord. 

The  distal  or  ventral 
processes  extend  in  onft 
group  from  each  ganglion 
as  the  sensory  root. 

The  formation  of  the 
nerve  roots  may  be  su- 
perbly demonstrated,  as 
discovered  bv  Ramon  y 
Cajal,  90. 1,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Golgi's  bichro- 
mate -  silver  method  to 
embryos  (chicks  of  four 
to  sixteen  days,  and 
mammals  of  correspond- 

Fio  asa-TiMSTOTM  Bectton  of  the  Doiml  CoiM  «nd  Can-    ing  Stages) ,  866  Fig.   358. 

K^r''of^'X°o'"SSfn^'«r™l'i«S:i,'S?{t1w  Such    preparations     de- 

bTMchw,   ff.   mpdulldrj  iieurobl««W    irlth  deDdriUn  and    monstrate      further       the 

«i.^iud«r.  Af«r  Cajal.  ^^^^  development  of  the 

dendrites  of  the  medullary  nerve-cells,  and  the  abundant  intra-mye- 
lic  ramifications  of  the  "  collaterals"  of  the  ganglionic  fibres. 

Historical  Note. — The  first  suggestion  that  all  sensory  nerve- 
fibres  arise  from  the^nglia  and, grow  centrifugally  and  c«>ntripetaUy, 
was  made  by  W,  His  (His'  Archiv,  1881,  p.  477)  who  brought 
positive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  view  in  188fi,  86.2,  490,  and 
later  showed  that  it  was  true  not  only  of  the  spinal,  but  aJso  of  the 
cephalic,  ganglia.  88.1,  374,  88.3,  368. 

Mbdullary  Sheaths. — AH  the  nerve-fibres  are  at  first  simple 
processes  of  the  nerve  or  ganglion  cells,  and  they  persist  in  that  con- 
dition for  a  long  time,  but  finally  there  is  developed  around  those 
fibres,  which  are  destined  to  form  medullated  fibres  in  the  adult,  a 
covering  of  mesenchymal  cells.  No  trace  of  this  covering  can  be 
seen  in  mammals  until  after  the  nerves  have  grown  out  and  ramified 
through  the  entire  embryo.     We  have  at  this  stage,  as  well  as  later, 
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to  distinguiBh  between  the  bundleB  of  fibres  or  nerves  proper,  and 
the  fibres  running  singly  or  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves. 

When  a  nerve  consiBts  of  several  or  more  fibres,  the  mesenchyma 
forms  an  envelope  around  it  (Vignal,  83.1,  518),  which  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  and  perhaps  always,  is  very  distinct  and  sharply  de- 
fined (KoUiker,  "  Gewebelehre, "  6te  Aufl.,  p.  152,  Fig.  113).  There 
next  follows  the  penetration  of  the  nerve  by  the  mesenchymal  cells, 
which  make  their  way  in  between  the  fibres.  In  the  case  of  very 
small  nerves  and  of  single  fibres,  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue 
have  direct  access  to  the  single  fibres. 

Whether  the  cells  reach  the  fibres  directly  or  not,  has  no  influence 
on  their  further  differentiation.  They  lay  themselves  against  the 
nerve-fibre,  from  place  to  place,  and  grow 
around  it  so  intimately  that  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  boundary  between  the 
original  fibre  and  its  accessory  envelope,  and 
one  is  inclined,  at  first  sight,  to  conclude  that 
the  fibre  has  merely  become  thicker  and  nu- 
cleated.* In  reality,  the  mesenchymal  cells 
close  around  the  fibre,  which  they  cover  like  a 
chain  of  elongated  beads.  Each  cell  is  the 
aniage  of  a  medullary  segment;  the  junction 
of  two  adjacent  cells  is  the  aniage  of  a  node 
ofRanvier;  the  nucleus  becomes  the  intemodal 
nucleus  of  Schwann's  sheath.  Each  cell  is  at 
first  short  and  protoplasmatic.  The  cells  mul- 
tiply; KoUiker,  86.2,  has  observed  them  di- 
viding in  amphibians;  W.  Vignal  maintains 
that  new  cells  are  interpolated  in  mammalian 
embrj-os  between  those  already  enveloping  a 
fibre.  It  seems  possible  that  the  cells  may  in- 
crease in  number  by  both  means.  They  also 
grow  quite  rapidly  in  both  length  and  diameter. 

The  differentiation  of  the  cells  into  the  three 
sheaths  of  an  adult  fibre  depends  upon  their 
forming  each  a  membrane  and  an  internal  de- 
posit of  myeline.  The  nucleus  takes  and  keeps 
its  position  near  the  centre  of  the  cell  and  re- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  granular  protoplasm 
permanenily  about  itself.  In  re^rd  to  the 
formation  of  the  membrane,  I  know  of  no  sat- 
isfactory observations,  but  I  think  it  probable 
that  a  membrane  is  formed  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  cell,  and  that  it  is  this  mem-  ] 
brane  on  the  outside  of  the  cell  which  is  known  i 


)«.— laoUud  Nerre 
am  the  SclMlc  Nerre 
ID  Embryo  of  IDO  mm. 

,         I         ,       •  n  ,  1  ,1       ■      .  1      ■"  ."■"  !iro<nb  ol  Ote  m«lul. 

as  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and  on  the  inside  UrriiKttth.  iu.Mod«otRu]- 

of  the  cell  next  the  axis-cylinder  may  be  vSi»if'''x'neIu^*»d^mV'' 
termed  the  periaxial  sheath.  This  supposi- 
tion needs  to  be  verified  by  observation.  The  medulla  or  myeline 
appears  quite  late — in  the  cow  toward  the  fourth  month,  in  the 
sheep  at  seventy  days,  according  to  W.  Vignal's  observations^ 
•SoeKOlliker,  Zelt  wi«.  Zool..  XLlfl. ,  Ttl.  L 
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83.1,  523,  on  the  Kciatic  nerve.  The  myeline  begins  to  appear  at 
the  same  time  in  many,  but  not  in  all  the  fibres  of  a  nerve,  and  it 
develops  later  in  the  peripheral  than  in  the  proximal  portion  of  a 
nerve,  and  can  be  earliest  observed  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  appears 
at  first  as  a  very  thin  layer  in  the  mesenchymal  cell  and  next  to  the 
axis-cylinder;  it  is  usually  deposited  simultaneously  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  cell,  but  sometimes  the  deposit  begins  at  the 
centre  of  the  cell;  the  myeline  layer  is  usually  continuous  from  the 
start,  but  sometimes  it  constitutes  a  series  of  separate  masses,  which 
grow  and  unite  into  a  continuous  layer ;  at  this  stage  one  observes 
that  the  axis-cylinder  is  pressed  aside  by  the  nucleus  of  the  myeline 
cell.  The  deposit  of  myeline  gradually  increases,  and  forms  a  more 
regular  layer;  at  the  same  time  the  boundary  (Ranvier's  node)  be- 
tween adjacent  cells  becomes  more  distinct  and  the  cells  (intemodal 
segments)  elongate. 

Historical  Note, — Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  peripheral 
nerve-fibres  is  largely  based  on  the  study  of  the  tail  of  tadpoles,  see 
Rouget,  76.1,  W.  Vignal,  83.1,  83.2,  and  Kolliker  both  for  obser- 
vations and  references  to  the  literature.  The  development  of  the 
fibres  in  mammals  has  been  studied  by  Vignal,  Z.c,  and  by  Axel  Key 
and  Retzius  {Arch,  inikrosk  Anat,^  IX.,  308). 

Origin  and  Growth  of  Nerves. — There  are  two  sets  of  nerves, 
corresponding  to  the  two  classes  of  nerve-fibres.  Every  nerve  con- 
sists of  a  bundle  of  nerve-fibres.  Each  ganglion  and  each  lateral 
half  of  a  neuromere  sends  out  a  bundle  of  nerve-fibres,  or  a  nerve,  as 
we  may  better  say.  There  are,  therefore,  typically  for  everj'  segment 
four  primary  nerves,  two  on  each  side,  a  dorsal  ganglionic  and  a 
ventral  medullary  nerve ;  usually  the  two  nerves  on  the  same  side  of 
a  segment  unite  at  a  short  distance  from  the  myelon  into  a  single 
trunk;  in  this  case  the  ganglionic  nerve  becomes  the  dorsal  or  pos- 
terior root  of  anatomv,  and  the  medullarv  ner\'e  the  ventral  or  ante- 
rior  root  of  the  nerve  trunk.  Nearly  all  the  spinal  and  several  of 
the  cranial  nerves  conform  to  this  type.  In  certain  cranial  nerves, 
however,  we  have  only  ganglionic,  in  others  only  medullary  fibres. 
The  development  of  the  various  nerves  is  consideretl  later;  that  of 
the  nerve-fibres  is  described  in  the  preceding  section;  we  shall, 
therefore,  treat  here  only  the  general  principles  of  embryonic  nerve 
growth. 

As  to  the  mechanical  means  by  which  the  fibres  are  first  gathered 
into  bundles,  we  have  little  positive  information.  In  the  case  of  the 
medullar}'  fibres  the  iwiths  are  probably  prescribed,  as  suggested  by 
His,  by  the  structure  of  the  previously  developed  neuroglia.  In  the 
case  of  the  ganglionic  fibres  they  seem  to  be  brought  together  by  the 
pointeil  shape  assumed  by  the  ganglion  as  a  whole. 

The  nerve-fibres,  as  they  grow  peripherally,  are  gathered  into 
short  stems  (nerve-trunks) .  Each  stem,  whether  motor  or  sensor}', 
consists  (His,  88.1,  375)  of  a  number  of  fine  fibres  without  nuclei; 
within  the  stem  the  fibres  run  all  in  the  same  general  direction,  but 
some  of  them  take  partly  crooked  courses.  Paterson,  01.1,  168, 
has  ol>sorved  that  the  nerve-fibres  increase  in  thickness  in  the  spinal 
nerves  of  mammals,  while  they  are  growing  to  their  destinations; 
the  fibres  in  these  nerves  take  characteristic  wavv  courses.     Meso- 
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blastic  cells  penetrate  the  Btem,  which  then  becomes  nucleated ;  in 
the  human  embryo  the  number  of  mesoblastic  nuclei  in  the  nerves 
remaini)  small  for  a  long  period,  during  which  the  nerves  appear 
light  and  conspicuous  in  stained  sections,  owing  to  their  poverty  in 
cells.  The  ends  of  the  nerves  are  at  first  broad  and  blunt,  and  it  is 
only  by  repeated  branching  that  the  nerves  acquire  finer  endings. 
The  ends  are  at  first  so  blunt  that  the  nerves  appear  as  if  chop^d 
oflE,  Figs.  86  and  3(10,  a  pe- 
culiarity which  formerly 
misled  many  observers  to 
conclude  that  they  had  not 
found  the  end  of  the  nerve 
at  all.  All  the  nervee  take 
a  straight  course  at  first 
and  always  tend  to  grow  in 
a  straight  line  represent- 
ing the  prolongation  of 
the  direction  of  the  nerve- 
fibres.  This  law,  which 
was  discovered  by  His,  ap- 
plies to  all  nerves,  even  to 
those  which  take  a  compli- 
cated course  in  the  adult. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  early  stages  of  the 
nerves  to  the  eyes,  or  of  ^f^^ 
the  vagus,  or  of  the  cervical 

ner\-ea,  etc.  The  straight  course  of  a  nerve  is  modified  in  two  ways : 
by  encountering  an  obstacle,  or  by  a  change  in  the  relative  positions 
of  parts  with  which  the  nerve  has  become  connected.  When  a  ner\'e 
enaninters  an  obstacle  it  is  either  deflected  from  its  course  or  forced 
to  divide.  The  most  irapoi-tant  obstacles  are  cartilages,  blood-vessels, 
and  cavities  lined  by  epithelium,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
these  tissues  be  differentiated  at  the  pro|)er  points  in  the  embryo,  be- 
fore the  nerve  arrives,  or  else  the  necessarj'  mechanical  conditions  for 
effecting  the  normal  distribution  of  the  nerve  are  not  established. 
For  example,  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus  when  it  strikes 
Meckel's  cartilage  divides  into  the  ramus  lingualis  and  the  ramus 
mandibularis,  and  the  h}-poglos3al  nen'e  when  it  strikes  the  wall  of 
the  jugular  vein  divides  into  its  descending  and  lingual  branches 
{His,  88.1,  :di).  After  a  nerve  is  deflected  it  grows  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  at  the  growing  blunt  end  of  the  nerve.  Simi- 
larly when  a  nerve  is  divided  each  branch  tends  to  grow  straight 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  at  the  end  of  the  branch.  After 
a  nerve  has  entered  a  given  part  of  an  embryo  it  retains  a  permanent 
connection  with  that  part,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  secondarj- 
migration  of  organs  that  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  becomes  so 
complicated  in  the  adult.  It  is  evident  that  the  migration  of  the 
organs  must  take  place  after  the  nerves  have  reached  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  translation  of  an  organ  with  its 
nerve  is  affords  by  the  descent  of  the  testis — compare  also  the  re- 
current laryngeal,  Fig.  300,  R. 
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As  the  nerves  all  ^row  forth  in  planes  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  neuron,  it  follows  that  the  direction  taken  by  each  nerve 
depends  largely  upon  the  cerebral  flexures  and  the  curvature  of  the 
Bpmal  cord.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  human  embryo. 
Fig.  360.  The  figure  also  shows  that  certain  of  the  ner\'eB,  as  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  section  on  the  spinal  nerves,  are  brought 
into  contact  with  one  another  and  unite,  forming  the  plexuses. 

What  has  been  said  suffices  to  indicate  some  of  the  simple  and 
almost  self-evident  mechanical  conditions  of  nerve  development. 

Henson  has  suggested,  76.1,  that  the  nerve  fibres  have  from  the 
start  their  permanent  connections,  and  that  as  the  cells  divide  and 
move  apart,  the  nerve-fibres  divide  and  lengthen  out,  and  he  has 
referred  to  the  filaments  seen  in  the  mesoderm  of  young  embryos  as 
being  such  neire-fibres.  This  suggestion  cannot  be  adopted,  since 
the  outgrowth  of  the  nerve-fibres  has  been  observed;  moreover  Alt- 
mann,  65. 1,  has  pointed  out  that  the  fibres  seen  in  the  embryonic 
mesoderm  are  really  processes  of  the  mesodermic  cells,  and,  as  shown 
in  the  excellent  Fig.  2  of  his  plate,  are  quite  distinct  both  from  the 
ectoderm  and  entoderm;  KdUiker  also,  86.3,  remarks  that  in  the 
tail  of  the  tadpole  the  number  of  nerve-fibres,  and  of  the  branches 
and  anastomoses  thereof,  increases  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  they 
being  at  first  very  few  in  number,  so  few  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
innervation  of  most  parts  must  be  developed  later,  there  not  being  at 
first  branches  enough  to  supply  all  the  terminal  organs,  which  are 
ultimately  furnished  with  nerves. 

Union  of  Nerves  and  Muscles. — Trinchese,  88.1,  gives  a 
few  details  as  to  the  changes  in  the  muscle-fibres  which  precede  and 
coincide  with  the  union  of  the  nerve-fibre  with  the  muscle-fibre,  but 
as  he  gives  no  figures,  I  am  unable  to  follow  his  description. 

Further  Development  of  Nerve-Cells. — The  early  history 
of  the  nerve-cells  has  already  been  given,  and  the  final  differentia- 
tion of  the  nerve-fibres  traced.  We 
^  have  now  to  consider  the  histogenetic 
^  changes  in  the  main  cell  bodies,  and 
their  nuclei,  Jirst  in  the  medullary, 
second  in  the  ganglionic  nerve-cells. 
1.  Medcllaky  Nerve-Cells. — 
We  possess  little  satisfactory  infor- 
mation concerning  the  phases  of  the 
young  nerve-cells.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  neuroblast  of  His  is  apparently 
utilized  to  make  the  nerve-fibre,  bo 
that  very  little  is  left  around  the  nu- 
cleus; hence,  in  sections  and  in  cells 
rtS^i^Bi^'tiS^piMfciSTaHlSTn  isolated  %  maceration  the  nucleus 
Embryo  (Mimit  foil  M)  of  iflo  Day»^^,  appears  almost  naked.  The  ner\-e- 
ceuTf-a/^^neuISKiu  nuclei  fnu' ^QBiion  Cell  nuclcus  early  becomes  recogniz- 
hll' rS?m™ '!S^°un.ur:''™micie?""s™  ^^^^  ^V  ^^  distinct  nucleolus.  Fig. 
TBBwis.    X  nimin  1,(100  diaing,  3ijl,  jiu.     The  next  change  consists 

in  a  growth  of  the  nucleus  and  of  the 
court  of  protoplasm  around  it.  The  outline  of  the  cell  now  becomes 
irrt'gular  and  the  production  of  the  protoplasmatic  process  begins, 
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Fig.  301,  A.  The  first  of  these  processes  (dendrites)  probably  arises 
during  the  second  month,  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  during  the  fourth 
month.  W.  His,  90.2,  50,  observed  that  the  neuroblasts  had  one  or 
two  short,  blunt  processes  running  off  from  the  pole  opposite  the  nerve- 
fibres  ;  in  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  human  embryo  these  processes 
were  probably  the  beginning  dendritic  branches.  In  later  periods 
(e.f/.,  sixth  month)  I  hnd  various  stages  at  once.  In  more  advanced 
ganglion  cells  the  nucleus  is  very  much  enlarged.  Fig.  301,  5,  as  is 
also  its  imcleolus,  and  the  nucleoplasma  is  vacuolated.  The  proto- 
phism  has  grown  very  much,  and  I  find  it,  at  legist  in  the  motor  cells 
of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  human  foetus,  divided  into  an  inner  finely 
granular  layer,  and  an  outer  layer  with  coarser  granules,  which  I  have 
not  observed  after  birth.  The  further  development  consists,  so  far  as 
known,  simply  in  growth  of  all  the  jxirts.  As  to  the  progress  of  the 
dendrites,  or  protoplasmatic  processes,  the  observations  are  unsatis- 
factory', owing  chiefly  to  the  failmre  of  investigators  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  the  neuroglia  and  nerve-cells.*  In  the  chick  the 
dendrites  arise  very  early,  as  shown  by  Cajal  and  Lenhossek,  91.3, 
118,  beginning,  namely,  during  the  third  and  fourth  daj's  of  incuba- 
tion ;  the  first  motor-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  have  branching  dendrites 
the  fifth  day.  The  branches  of  the  nerve-cells  become  very  numerous 
and  extend  into  the  Randschleier  of  the  embryo,  and  their  interlacing 
causes  a  largo  part  of  the  network  appearance  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  embryonic  cord.  There  is  no  evidence  sufficient,  I  think, 
to  prove  that  the  processes  of  neighboring  nerve-cells  unite ;  compare 
W.  Vignal,  88.1,  'Z'Zi),  and  Kolliker,  ''Verb.  Anat.  Ges.,"  V.,  7, 
His,  90.1,  M.  von  Lenliossek,  91.3. 

The  cord  and  eiwh  part  of  the  brain  has,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
adult  its  si)ecial  and  characteristicallj'  slia}XHl  iier\'e-cells.  Concern- 
ing the  evolution  in  the  foetus  of  these  modifications,  we  know  ver>' 
little.  An  isolated  motor-cell  from  the  cord  of  a  sheep  embr}'o  of 
10  cm.  is  figured  mid  describtnl  by  W.  Vignal,  84.1,  231-233.'^  In 
older  Htages  the  cells  l)ecomo  larger,  their  procc»sses  larger  and  more 
branclie<l,  and  fibrillated — Vignal,  /.c,  3(»i»-37r),  describes  the  forms 
in  human  embrj'os  of  six,  st^ven,  eight,  and  nine  months.  In  the 
cerebellum.,  Vignal,  88.1,  3'21»,  observed  the  first  trace  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  in  a  foetus  of  five  months ;  a  month 
later  the  cells  are  liirger  and  conspicuous,  and  th(»y  offer  the  ix*culi- 
arity  that  their  prot<^plasm  is  gathered  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  nucltnis  toward  the  surface  of  the  brain.  At  six  months  Vignal 
could  distinguish  also  the  bodies  of  the  small  iier\'e-cells  of  the  gnm- 
ular  layer.  In  the  cerebral  hemispheres  the  enlargement  of  the 
nuclei  and  protoplasm  of  the  large  pyramidal  cells  (Meynert's  third 
layer)  lx>gins,  according  to  W.  Vignal,  88.1,  250,  at  five  and  a-half 
montlis  in  the  human  embryo;  the  protopbism  prest»nts  an  irrc^gular 
outline;  the  nuclei  stain  more  deeply  thmi  the  neighboring  ones. 
During  the  sixth  month  the  cells  elongate  toward  the  exterior  and  so 
sissume  their  characteristic  ''pyi^amidal''  form;  their  protoplasm  is 
finely  granuhir  without  very  distinct  outlines,  and  their  processes  or 
dendrites  are  neither  long  nor  much  branched.     At  birth  the  cells 

*  ThU  iH  iiiitAhly  the  cane  with  Viiciiul,  whu  failed  to  rvcofrnize  the  oeuroKlia  cellH  before  the 
fourth  uiuntli,  W.1,  31tf. 
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As  the  nerves  all  grow  forth  in  planee  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  neuron,  it  follows  that  the  direction  taken  by  each  nerve 
depends  largely  upon  the  cerebral  flemireu  and  the  curvature  of  the 
spinal  cx>rd.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  human  embryo. 
Fig.  360.  The  figure  also  shows  that  certain  of  the  nerves,  as  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  section  on  the  spinal  nerves,  are  brought 
into  contact  with  one  another  and  unite,  forming  the  plexuses. 

What  has  been  said  suffices  to  indicate  some  of  liie  simple  and 
almost  self-evident  mechanical  conditions  of  nerve  development. 

Hensen  has  suggested,  76.1,  that  the  ner\'e  fibres  have  from  the 
start  their  permanent  connections,  and  that  as  the  cells  divide  and 
move  apart,  the  nerve-fibres  divide  and  lengthen  out,  and  he  has 
referred  to  the  filaments  seen  in  the  mesoderm  of  young  embryos  as 
being  such  nerve-fibres.  This  su^estion  cannot  be  adopted,  since 
the  outgrowth  of  the  nerve-fibres  has  been  obser^-ed ;  moreover  Alt- 
mann,  86.1,  has  pointed  out  that  the  fibres  seen  in  the  embrj'onic 
mesoderm  are  really  processes  of  the  mesodermic  cells,  and,  as  shown 
in  the  excellent  Fig.  2  of  his  plate,  are  quite  distinct  both  from  the 
ectoderm  and  entoderm;  Kollitcer  also,  85.3,  remarks  that  in  the 
tail  of  the  tadpole  the  number  of  nene-fibres,  and  of  the  branches 
aad  anastomoses  thereof,  increases  with  the  ago  of  the  animal,  they 
being  at  first  very  few  in  number,  so  few  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
inne^^■ation  of  most  parts  must  be  developed  later,  there  not  being  at 
first  branches  enough  to  supply  all  the  terminal  organs,  which  are 
ultimately  furnished  with  nerves. 

Union  of  Nerves  and  Muscles.— Trinchese,  88.1,  gives  a 
few  details  as  to  the  changes  in  the  muscle-fibres  which  precede  and 
coincide  with  the  union  of  the  nerve-fibre  with  the  muscle-fibre,  but 
as  he  gives  no  figures,  I  am  unable  to  follow  his  description. 

Further   Development  of  Nerve-Cells. — The  early  history 
of  the  nerve-cells  has  already  been  given,  and  the  final  differentia- 
tion of  the  nerve-fibres  traced.      We 
^  ha%  enow  to  consider  thehistogenetic 
^  changes  in  the  main  cell  bodies,  and 
their  nuclei,  ^rsf  in  the  meiliillarj', 
second  in  the  ganglionic  noire-cells. 
1    Medullary  Nerve-Cells. — 
We  possess  little  satisfactory  infor- 
mation concerning  the  phases  of  the 
young  nerve-cells.     The  protoplasm 
of  the  neuroblast  of  His  is  apparently 
utilized  to  make  the  nerve-fibre,  so 
that  very  little  is  left  around  the  nu- 
cleus; hence,  in  sections  and  in  cells 


Fio.  Ml.-OelUai 
TlcalReKinnodhe. 


>i™fcortu?.'Ht™D  isolate   hy  maceration   the  nucleus 


Embryo  (iiinot  Coll!  06)  of  ifti  dbj-s.  A.  appears  almost  naked.  The  nerve- 
crn'°M9l!'tt?u™«ii"  n'ucirif  Iiu'  KMKulm  Cell  nucleus  early  becomes  recogn i z- 
h^'?o?m"?^,Slmn^;T"u?tnfX'™  ^^lo  by  its  distinct  nucleolus,  Fig. 
rewi«.    X  aiwut  i.nwd'iams.  3li1,  HM.     The  next  change  consists 

in  a  growth  of  the  nucleus  and  of  the 
court  of  protoplasm  around  it.  The  outline  of  the  cell  now  lieoomes 
irregular  and  the  production  of  the  protoplasmatic  process  b^ns, 
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Fig.  3G1,  A,  The  first  of  these  processes  (dendrites)  probably  arises 
during  the  second  month,  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  during  the  fourth 
month.  W.  His,  90.2,  50,  observed  that  the  neuroblasts  had  one  or 
two  short,  blunt  processes  running  off  from  the  pole  opposite  the  nerve- 
fibres  ;  in  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  human  embryo  these  processes 
were  probably  the  be^nning  dendritic  branches.  In  later  periods 
{e,g,j  sixth  month)  I  fmd  various  stages  at  once.  In  more  advanced 
ganglion  cells  the  nucleus  is  very  much  enlarged,  Fig.  361,  B,  as  is 
also  its  nucleolus,  and  the  nucleoplasma  is  vacuolated.  The  proto- 
plasm has  grown  very  much,  and  1  find  it,  at  least  in  the  motor  cells 
of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  human  foetus,  divided  into  an  inner  finely 
granular  layer,  and  an  outer  layer  with  coarser  granules,  which  I  have 
not  observed  after  birth.  The  further  development  consists,  so  far  as 
known,  simply  in  growth  of  all  the  parts.  As  to  the  progress  of  the 
dendrites,  or  protoplasmatic  processes,  the  observations  are  imsatis- 
factory,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lailinre  of  investigators  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  the' neuroglia  and  nerve-cells.*  In  the  chick  the 
dendrites  arise  very  early,  as  shown  by  Cajal  and  Lenhossek,  01.3, 
118,  beginning,  namely,  during  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  incuba- 
tion ;  the  first  motor-cells  of  the  spinal  cord  have  branching  dendrites 
the  fifth  day.  The  branches  of  the  nerv'e-cells  become  very  numerous 
and  extend  into  the  Randschleier  of  the  embryo,  and  their  interlacing 
causes  a  large  part  of  the  network  appearance  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  embryonic  cord.  There  is  no  evidence  suflScient,  I  think, 
to  prove  that  the  processes  of  neighboring  nerve-cells  imite ;  compare 
W.  Vignal,  88.1,  226,  and  Kolliker,  "Verb.  Anat.  Ges.,"  V.,  7, 
His,  90.1,  M.  von  Lenhossek,  01.3. 

The  cord  and  each  part  of  the  brain  has,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
adult  its  special  and  characteristically  sliaped  nerve-cells.  Concern- 
ing the  evolution  in  the  foetus  of  these  modifications,  we  know  very 
little.  An  isolated  motor-cell  from  the  cord  of  a  sheep  embryo  of 
10  cm.  is  figured  and  described  by  W.  Vignal,  84.1,  231-233.  In 
older  stages  the  cells  become  larger,  their  processes  larger  and  more 
branched,  and  fibrillated — Vignal,  /.c,  369-375,  describes  the  forms 
in  human  embryos  of  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  months.  In  the 
cerebellum,  Vignal,  88.1,  329,  observed  the  first  trace  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  cells  of  Purkinje  in  a  foetus  of  five  months ;  a  month 
later  the  cells  are  larger  and  conspicuous,  and  they  offer  the  peculi- 
arity that  their  protoplasm  is  gathered  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  nucleus  toward  the  surface  of  the  brain.  At  six  months  Vignal 
could  distinguish  also  the  bodies  of  the  small  nerve-cells  of  the  gran- 
ular layer.  In  the  cerebral  hemispheres  the  enlargement  of  the 
nuclei  and  protoplasm  of  the  large  pyramidal  cells  (Mejnaert's  third 
layer)  begins,  according  to  W.  Vignal,  88. 1,  250,  at  five  and  a-half 
months  in  the  human  embryo;  the  protoplasm  presents  an  irregular 
outline;  the  nuclei  stain  more  deeply  than  the  neighboring  ones. 
During  the  sixth  month  the  cells  elongate  toward  the  exterior  and  so 
assume  their  characteristic  ''pyramidal"  form;  their  protoplasm  is 
finely  granular  without  very  distinct  outlines,  and  their  processes  or 
dendrites  are  neither  long  nor  much  branched.     At  birth  the  cells 

*  This  is  notably  the  case  with  Vifniali  '^^o  failed  to  recognize  the  neuroKlia  cells  before  the 
fourth  month,  88.1,  319. 
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aiv  found  in  rarioua  stages,  both  in  the  socond  and  third  layer  of 
Me^niert,  but  tlie  mofit  advanced  of  the  large  cells  differ  but  little 
except  in  size  (see  Vignal,  I.e.,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  2,  a)  from  those  at 
seven  inontlis.  The  enlargement  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  second 
layer  ix-curs  during  the  eighth  month.  Magini,  88.1,  affirms  that 
the  cells  do  not  have  the  pyramidal  shape  in  the  fcetal  hemispheres, 
but  resemble  ratlier  the  cerebellar  Purkinje's  cells,  and  states  that 
when  the  cells  are  colored  with  Qolgi's  osmio-hichromate  silver 
mixture,  their  processes  appear  varicose,  having  scattered  nodular 
thickenings. 

As  regards  the  time  of  development  of  the  nerve-cells.  Below, 
88. 1 ,  reiKirts  tliat  the  cells  appear  first  in  the  spinal  cord  and  then 
in  the  brain  in  the  following  order:  In  the  medulla  oblongata,  cere- 
bellum, mid-brain,  cerebrum.  He  further  states  that  in  animals 
boni  helpless  (man,  dog,  cat,  rat,  mouse,  rabbit)  the  cells  are  much 
less  developed  in  the  brain  than  in  those  animals  which  are  immedi- 
ately active  (horse,  cow,  pig,  sheep.  Guinea-pig).  Vignal  states, 
88. 1 ,  that  the  Purkinje's  cells  (nerve-cells  of  the  cerebellum)  acquire 
tlu'ir  cell-bodies  in  man  about  the  sixth  month,  while  the  pyramidal 
cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  do  not  become  equally  distinct  until  the 
eighth  month. 

'i.  Gaxoliosic  Nerve-Cells. — These  are  all  spindle-shaped  bi- 
polar cells  in  early  stages,  as  above  described;  the  cell-body  and 
nucleus  draw  early  to  one  side  so  as  to 
-J.     f'^'''  --       appear  as  a  lateral  appendage  to  the  nerve- 

■'EliS.-''  ' '"     fibres.  Fig.  3C.-2.     There  can  be  little  doubt 

^p^^.  tliat  the  cell-body  dniws  more  and  mor*' 

^^|^^V  ^      .■.  ■■  t"  "^n®  ^i*lP'  «"''   becomes  jjear-shaped ; 

^''^  '..   -,;-,^'     imd  that  then  the  pointeil  end  elongjites 

C  ' .  Vrii        until  it  becomes  a  nerve-fibre,  which  joins 

if^i'  .:i"^>i^       "*  fi'i   angle  the  earlier  fibre  develo|xxl 

^  '  -■-■^  Vi       from  the  two  jxiK'S  of  the  cell.     That  the 

*■  <vl]s  thus  develop  api>ears  probable  fn  an 

the  scinty  olisorvjitions  we  poesess.  and 
also  because  the  development  would  agree 
tr.™  u^^u.HpuaiuaT^H.'.'r'iionwi  with  the  Series  of  fonus  which  have  iWn 
^iu'viwk  "''  •^'"'"''"  "' ""  tnicwl  by  G.  Retziiis.  80.1,  through  the 
vertebnite  st.'ries.  For  example,  in  the 
lowest  true  vertebrate  (Petmmyzon)  Freud.  78.1,  finds  that  the 
bi-jxilar  form  of  the  cells  is  ix^nnanent  in  the  adult.  The  uuipi.>)ar 
fonn  is  foiuid  in  all  amphibians  and  amniota.  In  a  human  oni- 
br>-o  of  the  tenth  week,  I  iind  the  tvUs  in  various  stages  tif  pr.> 
gress.  Fig.  ''\i'-'i:  the  nuclei  an.'  round,  as  seen  in  horizonhd  sections 
i>f  the  ganglia,  granular  with  distinct  intra-nudear  network:  they 
vary  in  size:  the  smaller  have  so  little  pn>t*iplasm  about  them  that 
they  apix-ar  almi.>st  naketl :  the  amount  of  pr^rtoplastn  increases  with 
tlie  size  of  the  nucleus :  the  protoplasm  lies  on  one  side  of  the  nucleus, 
and  asi^umes  n  triangubir  or  (juadrilatef^outline  in  the  sections : 
iN^tweeii  the  cells  lie  the  triangular  se^flltoC  the  nerve-fibivs.  the 
tibrilLe  of  which  apitear  as  (lots. 

In  the  sympathetic  gitnglia.  the  d^  A^  origi^f 

discuaeed  p.   (>:10,  retain  the  bi-j 
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brought  near  together,  and  one  pole  gives  rise  to  the  spiral,  the  other 
to  the  straight  m)re  of  Beale  and  Arnold.  Concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  these  cells,  I  know  of  no  detailed  observations. 

Spinal  Nerves. — It  is  singular  that,  although  the  early  history 
of  the  spinal  nerves  up  to  the  period  of  the  unicpi  of  the  nerve-roots  has 
been  the  object  of  much  investigation,  yet  their  later  history  has 
been  very  little  studied.  Almost  the  only  observations  of  importance 
are  those  of  W.  His,  88.3,  380-385.  More  has  been  done  to  eluci- 
date the  history  of  the  hypoglossus  and  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
which,  though  morphologically  derived  from  the  spinal  cord,  have 
been  annexed  by  the  head,  and  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as 
cephalic  nerves. 

The  results  obtained  by  His,  /.c,  are  as  follows :  The  nerves  toward 
the  head  develop  more  rapidly  than  those  toward  the  tail.  The  nerve 
trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  roots,  p.  622,  grows  at  first  in 
a  plane  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  owing  to  changes  in  the  curvature  of  the  cord  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  nerves  very  early  appear  oblique,  Fig.  363.  The  obliquity 
increases  especially  in  the  neck,  where  the  neck-bend  is  gradually 
lessened  as  the  head  of  the  embryo  rises  (compare  Chap.  XVHI.). 
After  the  trunk  has  grown  a  short  distance  tne  fibres  at  the  distal 
end  are  seen  to  tend  to  spread  apart,  and  this  spreading  seems  to 
initiate  the  branching  of  the  nerve  without  any  special  obstacle 
causing  it  to  divide  in  the  way  described  on  p.  623,  for  by  their 
spreading  the  ends  of  adjacent  nerves  are  brought  into  contact  in 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  by  uniting  begin  the  formation 
of  the  brachial  and  lumbar  plexus.  A  {)ortion  of  the  fibres  from  one 
nerve  join  those  of  another,  and  the  united  portions  constitute  a  new 
nerve  trunk.  In  an  embrj'-o  of  7  mm.  (His,  Z.c,  Tab.  II.,  Fig.  4) 
the  anlages  of  the  cervical  and  brachial  plexus  are  present,  that  of 
the  lumbar  flexure  al)out  to  develop.  In  an  embrj'o  of  10  mm.,  Fig. 
3G3,  one  can  recognize,  1,  the  N,  occipitalis  minor  arising  from  the 
first  and  second  nerve;  2,  3,  the  N,  auricularis  magnus  and  N, 
cerricalis  suprrticialis  coming  from  the  second  and  third  nerves; 
4,  Xu,  supraclaviculares,  and  5,  the  N,  phrenicus.  The  phrenic 
nerve,  P,  descends  steeply  past  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  wall  of 
the  thorax  wliere  it  is  lodged  in  a  small  ridge  immediately  behind 
the  vena  cava  superior.  The  brachial  plexus  is  formed  by  the  fifth 
to  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  In  Fig.  363,  the  position 
of  the  arm  anlage  is  indicatd  by  a  dotted  line ;  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  such  that  one  branch  from  the  fifth  nerve  does  not  enter  the  arm ; 
the  fibres  which  enter  the  arm  become  grouped  in  three  main  stems, 
but  the  steps  by  which  the}''  become  so  grouped  have  not  been  clearly 
worked  out.  The  second  and  third  dorsal  nerves  have  each  an 
intercosto-humeral  branch  running  toward  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
remaining  dorsal  nerves  at  this  stage  require  no  special  description. 
Turning  to  the  sacral  nerves  we  find  the  first  gives  off  two  inde- 
pendent brandies,  the  ileo-hypogastric^  ih,  and  iTeo-ingualis^  ii,  and 
a  third  branch,  which  unites  with  fibres  from  the  second  nerve  to 
form  the  genito-cruralis,  gc.  The  second  to  fifth  sacral  nerves 
together  with  the  first  to  third  coccygeal  nerves  unite  to  form  four 
nerve  trunks,  which  enter  the  leg,  and  one  which  does  not.     The 
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attachment  of  the  leg  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line;  the  four  nerves 
of  the  extremity  are  the  cutaneus  externus,  c.e;  the  cruralis,  c.r; 
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obtnratorivn,  o;  and  the  iscliiodicvs,  i.s.     The  nerve  stoin  below 
the  leg  is  the  pndeiubis  comtnuni.t,  pic. 

We  know  verj-  little  concerning  the  development  of  branches  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  other  than  those  resulting  from  tlie  contact  of 
nerves  with  one  anotlier,  imd  which  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  plexus.  We  know  from  comparative  anatomy  that  a  spinal 
nerve  has  typically  a  dorsiil  branch,  which  carries,  i,  motor  fibres 
to  the  myotome  (or  its  proiluct  the  miiscles)  and,  2,  sensory  fibres  to 
the  skin  of  the  back,  and  a  ventral  branch,  which  itwelf  divides  int*> 
two  branches,  one  running  to  the  somatopleuric  wall  of  the  splanch- 
nocoel©  and  the  other  running  to  the  splanchnopleure  or  \nsce«i. 
This  tj-pe,  as  we  know  from  Paterson's  observations,  67.1,  91.1, 
reappeare  in  the  development  of  mammals.  The  tnmk  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  sensoiy  and  motor  roots  grows  only  a  very  short 
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diBtance  before  it  undergoes  its  first  or  primary  diviBion,  one  branch 
running  to  the  primitive  B^m.ent,  the  other  continuing  obliquely 
downward  and  outward.  The  cause  of  this  division  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  it  possible  that  it  may  be  dne  to  the  nerve  encountering 
the  edge  of  the  muscle 
plate.  We  now  have 
the  dorsal  and  ventral 
branches  ;  the  latter 
grows  on  until,  as  shown 
by  Paterson's  observa- 
tions, 9 1 . 1 ,  it  encounters 
the  niesotheliiun  of  the 
dorsalmost  angle  of 
splanchnoccele,  where- 
upon the  branch  is  forced 
to  divide  (rat  embryo 
eight  to  nine  days)  into  a  , 
somatic  and  a  splanchnic  ' 
branch.  Fig.  364,  N.sotn, 
and  N.spl.  In  this  case 
the  mechanical  cause  of 
the  division  seems  unmis- 
takable. The  splanchnic 
branch,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  nerves  of  mam- 
malia, is  still  further  de- 
flected to  H  horizontal 
course  by  the  cardinal 
vein,  and  ia  thus  directed 
toward  the  aorta  and  en- 
abled to  join  Paterson's 
fij-mpathetic  cord.  The 
somatic     branch     grows  „  ^  ^-st 

into  the  somatopleure,  but      pia  ,„     T™D9ver.e  section  ot  a  »<«»  Embryo  of  about 
very  soon  divides — cause    "ST?"™?  ,',"  *  ?I>1*wd  Days     hrouRh  the  Lumbar  ReKloo. 
1  ■    ■.         ,  Md  Hedulla  spiuallB    n      donml  root    01   naftUoii    1 D 

unknown  —  mtO      two    superior  d  Tislon  or  nerve    Et  ectoderm    £^  ipluicbDie 

^.nn^l.^o  Tk«    f.'.-il braoob    Son  .  somatic  branch  or  iwrTs    Pan  puicreau    SpL 

branches.         Ihe    further    ,p|B™    JL    kidney    «    ord  card  nal  »e  n    nHfTmeMnt^ 

history  of    the    somatic  'K'^5thSli'''^'^!;,''„f'^™J^'V'"^Si;;i'!;lSS 

*',  1  L  I  .f  1       ^"  Dotocnord    tip  A    ^  na    artcrr     C   ,    antral  caoaL 

nerve    branches   naS   still    After  a  M   Paleraoa     (The  Bgura  is  compiled  from  several 

to  be  ascertained.    About  •«'«*»'«««'«'»•> 

the  time  these  changes  are  going  on,  there  is  developed  an  increased 
separation  of  the  roots  of  the  primary  dorsal  and  ventral  rami,  so 
that  each  has  its  discrete  bundle  of  ganglionic  and  medullary  nerve- 
fibres,  Fig.  3G4. 

Cervical  Nerves. — W.  His,  88.3,  360,  points  out  that,  while 
the  medullary  neuroblasts  send  their  fibres  all  into  the  ventral  roota 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  yet  in  the  upper  cervi- 
cal region  the  neuroblasts  in  the  zone  of  the  future  lateral  horn  send 
their  fibres  out  in  nerve  bundles  near  the  entrance  of  the  ganglionic 
fibres.  We  have  in  this  peculiarity  a  transition  to  the  cerebrS  type, 
in  which  the  dorsal  root  is  formed  partly  by  medullary  fibres. 
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In  birds  and  reptiles  the  first  and  second  cervical  ganglia  are  pres- 
ent only  during  a  very  short  early  embryonic  period  (Chiarugi,  89. 2, 
334)  and  then  disappear  entirely,  as  was  discovered  by  Froriep,  82. 1, 
83. 1.  Froriep  also  observed  that  in  mammals  the  ganglia  continue 
their  development,  being  present  in  the  adult. 

Sympathetic  System. — Two  views  have  been  advanced  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  older  view,  that 
of  Bemak,  was  that  it  arose  in  situ  from  the  mesoblast ;  the  later 
view,  that  of  Balfour,  was  that  it  arose  as  a  series  of  buds  from  the 
spinal  nerves,  the  buds  afterward  becoming  connected  to  form  two 
main  chains  of  sympathetic  ganglia.  Remak's  view  has  been  re- 
established by  A.  M.  Paterson,  upon  whose  memoir,  91.1,  I  base 
the  following  account.  It  is  possible  that  His'  suggestion,  90. 1,  is 
correct,  and  that  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic  are  not  mesenchjTnal, 
but  cells  which  have  emigrated  singly  from  the  ganglia.  Good 
summaries  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  are  given  by  Onodi,  86. 1, 
and  Paterson. 

The  first  trace  of  the  sympathetic  may  be  seen  in  a  mouse  embryo 
of 'eight  days  (rat  of  7  mm.)  at  a  stage  when  the  spinal  nerve  has 
nearly  reached  the  mesothelium  of  the  splanchnoccele,  and  the 
Wolffian  tubules  have  just  appeared.  In  the  interval  between  the 
aorta  and  the  cardinal  vein  the  uniformity  of  the  mesenchyma  is 
now  broken  by  a  group  of  cells,  which  differ  strikingly  from  their 
neighbors ;  the  cells  stain  deeply ;  their  nuclei  are  large  and  often 
possess  a  considerable  number  of  nucleoli.  This  mass  of  specialized 
cells  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  and  extends  from  the  level  of  the 
cephalic  border  of  the  fore-limb  to  the  level  of  the  stomach.  It  con- 
stitutes a  cord  on  each  side,  and  is  the  anlage  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  The  cord  is  comparatively  large  anteriorly,  and  gradually 
tapers  off  and  becomes  indistinct  posteriorly.  It  has  no  connection 
with  the  spinal  nerves  or  ganglia.  Longitudinal  sections  show  that 
the  cells  are  fusiform  and  elongated  lengthwise  of  the  cord,  and  that 
the  cord  offers  no  tnwje  of  segmentation. 

Tlie  next  step  in  the  development  is  the  union  of  the  spinal  nerves 
with  the  sympathetic  cord;  the  imion  takes  place  only  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  region,  not  in  the  neck  or  in  any  segment  of  the  body 
posterior  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  It  is  the  splanchnic  branch 
only  which  joins  the  sympathetic  cord.  Fig.  364,  Spl.  In  rat  em- 
bryos of  8.5  mm.  (eight  to  nine  days)  the  cord  is  slightly  larger  than 
before,  but  is  still  in  close  proximity  to  the  aorta  and  presents  no  sign 
of  constriction  or  segmentation ;  the  ventral  branch  of  the  nerve  has 
just  reached  the  angle  of  the  splanclmocoele  and  is  dividing.  In  mice 
embryos  of  nine  days  the  branch  has  grown  about  half-way  to  the  cord ; 
in  those  of  ten  days  it  has  almost  reached — in  those  of  eleven  days  it 
has  actually  joined — the  cord.  The  cord  itself  now  has  ventral  branches 
and  its  cells  mingle  with  the  nerve-fibres,  and  later  the  cells  migrate 
along  the  nerves.  In  the  anterior  thoracic  region  the  whole  of  the 
splanchnic  branch  joins  the  cord,  but  in  the  lower  thoracic  and  in 
the  abdominal  regions  some  of  the  fibres  pass  beyond.  In  the  neck 
above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  vertebral  artery  the  splanchnic 
bnmches,  as  already  stated,  have  no  connection  with  the  sympathetic 
cord.     After  union  with  the  nerve,  the  cord  loses  its  boundaries,  and 
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its  cells  acquire,  Fig.  3C5,  Sy,  greater  size  and  branching  processes. 
Though  the  splanchnic  nerve  Dranch  elongates  considerably  it  con- 
tinues to  end  in  the  cord.  It  was  the  observation  of  tbi&  condition 
coupled  with  the  eissumed 

necessity  of  tracing  all  sup-  jf^^ 

posed  nerve-cells  to  an  ecto-  "^  -^^ 

dormiil   origin,   which    led  " 

Balfour  to  his  theory  of  the 

origin  of  the  sympathetic  ^  c 

conl.   The  splanchnic  nerve-  ^'  j^,-^*-* 

fibres  distribute  themselves  ^  j/"'^ 

through   the   cord    and   its         s pi  ^ 

branches,   also  penetrating  \       — f 

the  cervical  portion  of  the  ^ 

cord  which  does  not  receive  ^o 

any  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

"  In  transverse  sections," 
says  Paterson,  I.e.,  p.  171, 
"  of  a  human  embryo  about 
the  end  of  the  first  month, 
hardened  in  spirit  and 
stained  with  aniline  blue- 
black,  the  sympathetic  cord  [KS.I^iif^^^^rspuS'chSicn' 
has  very  much  the  character  ^^"  "" 
just  described.  The  cord  it- 
self is  large  and  uniform  in  width,  widening  out  anteriorly  to  form 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion ;  beyond  this  it  narrows,  encloses  the 
subclavian  arterj-,  and  forms  a  fibrous  cord;  this  again  becomes 
cellular,  and  widens  out  into  the  "superior"  eer%"ical  ganglion.  No 
splanchnic  branches  join  the  cord  in  front  of  the  level  of  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion.  In  the  thorax  (Plate  28,  Fig.  10)  the  splanchnic 
branches  are  seen  {spl)  arising  from  both  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve 
(/,  Z>),  and,  as  in  the  figure,  terminating  wholly  in  the  sympathetic 
cords  (»i/).  Sometimes  a  small  portion  of  a  splanchnic  branch  can  be 
traced  round  the  ventral  side  of  the  cord,  accompanied  by  a  ceUular 
branch  from  it.  In  the  hinder  thoracic  region,  a  small  part  only  of 
the  splanchnic  branch  joins  the  cord,  the  greater  part,  along  with  cel- 
lular outgrowths  from  the  sympathetic,  passing  onward  to  form  the 
solar  plexus  and  semilunar  ganglia,  which  are  seen  in  process  of  for- 
mation on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  aorta.  A  similar  fibro-cellular 
bundle  passes  to  join  the  supra-renal  body.  In  the  lumbar  region 
the  splanchnic  branch  can  be  seen  for  a  considerable  distance  almost 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  sympathetic  cord,  and  separated  by  an 
interval  from  it.  The  cord  gradually  narrows  as  it  is  followed  l»ck:- 
ward,  and  becoming  attenuated  disappears  at  the  point  of  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta. " 

The  third  step  is  the  gangliation  of  the  cord,  that  is  to  say,  the 
formation  of  the  series  of  enlargements,  which  constitute  the  adult 
ganglia,  the  thinner  portions  of  the  cord  persisting  as  the  inter- 
ganglionic  commissures.  The  commissures  come  gradually  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  nerve-fibres.  The  ganglionic  thickenings  first  appear 
(human  embryo  of  1&-19  mm.,  mouse  embryo  nineteen  days)  where 
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the  nerves  join  the  mesenchymal  sympathetic,  and  presumably  result 
from  the  growth  locally  of  both  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  sympathetic 
cells.  As' the  parts  gradually  attain  their  adult  form,  the  regularity 
of  the  alternate  swelling  and  constriction  does  not  persist,  but  as  the 

ganglia  become  defined  in  form  their  position  tends 
to  become  irregular ;  while  one  may  lie  in  the  in- 
terval between  two  vertebrae,  the  next  may  be  seen 
opposite  the  vertebra  i tself .  The  parts  derived  from 
the  sjnnpathetic  cord  in  the  neck  above  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  peripheral  or  collateral  distribution  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  because  they  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  cervical  nerves.  A  fibro-cellular 
bundle  springs  from  the  cord  and  accompanies  the 
vertebral  artery;  beyond  this  the  original  cord, 
which  is  at  first  terminated  at  the  level  of  the 
mouth,  becomes  constricted  by  the  formation  of  a 
fibro-cellular  commissure  separating  oflf  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion.  This  ganglion  ends  head  ward 
in  a  fibrous  bundle,  which  accompanies  and  is  lost 
upon  the  internal  carotid  arter}'  beneath  the  auditory 
capsule.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion,  when  pres- 
ent, is  to  be  regarded  as  formed  of  a  gp'oup  of  cells, 
which  have  been  included  in  the  commissure.  Fig. 
300,  MO.  The  connections  of  the  sympathetic  cord 
with  the  cranial  nerves  have  3'et  to  be  investigated. 
As  regards  the  caudal  termination,  the  sympathetic 
cord  is  at  first  ill-defined  behind  the  region  of  the 
kidney's ;  it  gradually  extends  further  back,  along- 
side the  aorta  and  middle  sacral  artery,  where  the 
two  cords  become  closely  approximated.  They  be- 
come graduall}"  more  and  more  attenuated,  and 
finally  disappear.  Near  their  termination  they  are 
joined  together  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  middle 
sacral  artery  by  cellular  commissures,  from  which 
the  connecting  loop  and  ganglion  impar  are  devel- 
oped. No  fusion  of  the  two  cords  can  be  seen  until 
they  have  reached  their  permanent  posterior  limit. 
The  sympatlietic  cord  behind  the  lumbar  region 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  peripheral 
-c^  ofji    a    ^   *u  *    distribution  of  the  cord  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 

Ic  Ganglia  of  One  Side    CCrVlCal  portlOU. 

onheflfth^Mon^hl^TSe  The  peripheral  branches  from  the  sympathetic 
ne™w  TOnlnectedVith  ^*^^^^»  including  the  Collateral  ganglia,  as  well  as  the 
the  jfanKiionic  chain,  medullary  portious  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  the 
8.gI  Miperior  Kauiu-  ^^P^ri^r  ccrvical  ganglia,  etc.,  are  formed  by  out- 
on;\w.(riniddre  gan-  prowths  from  the  cord,  which  are  at  first  cellular. 

glion;     I.G,     inferior    fjL,  •  •         .  -i.  -i       i 

ganglion:  <;.«;>/,  great  Thcsc  give  nse  to  ganglia,  nerves,  and  plexuses, 
ter*A!^*M/ Patereon.'^"  and  are  accompanied  by  the  parts  of  the  splanchnic 

branches  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  do  not  join 
the  ganglia.  In  this  category-  are  placed  doubtfully  the  gray  I'anii 
communicantes. 
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G^eneral  Morphology  of  the  Cephalic  Nerves.*— It  is  now 
generally  believed  by  embryologists  that  the  nerves  which  spring 
from  the  brain  form  a  part  of  the  same  morphological  series  as  the 
spinal  nerves.  Unlike  the  spinal  nerves  they  vary  greatly  among 
themselves  both  in  their  development  and  in  their  permanent  char- 
acter, and  at  least  one  of  them,  the  optic  nerve,  appears  to  have  a 
different  morphological  value  from  a  true  nerve.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  give,  as  was  attempted  for  the  spinal  nerves,  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  nerves  of  the  head,  but  instead  we  must  study 
each  nerve  separately. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  cerebral  nerves  and  shows 
with  which  division  of  the  brain  each  is  connected : 

Table  op  the  Cranial  Nerves. 

Vesicle.  Nerve. 

First I.  Olfactory. 

II.  Optic. 

Second III.  Oculo-motor. 

IV.  Trochlearis. 

Third V.  Trigeminus. 

VI.  Abducens. 
VII.  Facial. 
VIII.  Auditory. 
IX.  Glosso-pharyngeal. 
X.  Vagus. 

Spinal  cord XI.  Spinal  accessory. 

XII.  Hypoglossus. 

I  give  below  the  separate  history  of  each  nerve,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  section  I  have  discussed  certain  general  (ques- 
tions of  the  mori)hology  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 

The  first  point  to  be  emphasized  in  regard  to  the  cephalic  nerves 
is  that,  as  discovered  by  W.  His,  88.3,  there  are  three  sets  of  roots, 
one  ganglionic,  the  other  two  medullary.  The  ganglionic  roots  are 
part  of  the  same  series  as  the  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
two  sets  of  medullary  roots  are  parts  of  the  same  series  as  the  single 
set  of  spinal  motor  roots.  It  is,  therefore,  a  peculiarity  of  the  brain, 
that  its  medullary  fibres  have  their  points  of  exit  along  two  longitu- 
dinal lines  on  each  side.  Both  lines  are  situated  in  the  ventral 
zone  of  His :  one  is  toward  the  Bodenplatte  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  the  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
the  other  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His,  and, 
therefore,  immediately  below  the  ganglionic  root.  It  appears  a  jus- 
tifiable hypothesis  to  assimie  that  every  segment  in  the  head  had 
originally  its  segmental  nerve,  and  that  every  nerve  had  three  roots, 
one  sensory  and  two  motor,  i.  e.,  one  lateral  and  one  ventral  motor 
root.  The  lateral  root  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  typi- 
cal cephalic  nerve,  t  but  its  existence  has  been  long  overlooked  because 

♦  For  an  admirable  r<^um<i  of  the  profirreas  up  to  1888  of  our  knowledfce  of  the  development 
of  oej)halic  mTves  «ee  W.  His.  88.2.  879-409. 

1 1  cannot  but  think  that  the  spinal  nerves  also  will  be  found  to  have  lateral  roota. 
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it  is  BO  closely  joined  to  the  ganglionic  or  dorsal  root  that  it  has  been 
generally  mistaken  for  a  part  of  a  dorsal  root.  It  is  this  mistake 
which  has  been  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  investigations 
upon  the  morphology  of  the  cephalic  nerves,  and  the  correction  of 
this  mistake  by  His  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  morphology  of  the  brain  which  has  been  made  for  a  long  time 
past.     The  relation  of  the  three  roots  is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  370. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  IX.  there  are  probably  seventeen  or  eighteen 
segments  in  the  vertebrate  head,  and  perhaps  seventeen  or  eighteen 
neuromeres  in  the  brain  (see  above).  As  yet,  however,  only  twelve 
nerves  have  been  observed  in  any  adult  vertebrate.  Of  these  nerves 
some  are  purely  ganglionic,  others  are  purely  medullary,  and  still 
others  are  mixeil,  and  one  of  them  {hypoglossiis)  arises  by  the  fusion 
of  parts  of  four  nerves;  of  the  medullary  nerves,  some  represent 
lateral  roots,  like  the  accessorius,  others  ventral  roots  like  the  abdii- 
cens.  If,  therefore,  the  cephalic  nerves  were  derived  from  seventeen 
or  eighteen  segmental  nerves,  they  must  have  undergone  very  ex- 
tensive modifications.  Morphologists  are  endeavoring  to  trace  out 
these  modifications,  and  to  establish  thereby  the  hj^iothesis  that  the 
cranial  nerves  represent  a  series  of  segmental  nerves.  That  these 
endeavors  will  be  successful  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  competent 
embryologists. 

The  second  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  gill-clefts  are  not 
segmentally  arranged,  and  that  all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  seg- 
mental value  of  cranial  nerves  by  determining  their  relations  to  the 
gill-clefts  are  based  upon  an  erroneous  assumption.  As  explained  in 
Chapter  IX.,  each  of  the  three  anterior  gill-clefts,  counting  the 
mouth  as  one,  corresponds  to  several  segments.  It  is  possible  that 
the  posterior  clefts  are  segmentally  arranged,  but  these  clefts  are 
without  branchial  nerves  of  their  own,  being  innervated  from  the 
vagus.  As  regards  the  nerves  connected  with  the  clefts,  to  wit, 
the  trigeminal,  facial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  vagus,  we  can  conceive 
them  as  representing  each  several  segmental  nerves,  either  by  being 
the  product  of  the  fusion  of  several  primitive  nerves,  or  by  being 
one  each  of  a  group  of  nerves,  the  rest  of  which  are  aborted.  The 
branchial  nerves  are  recurred  to  in  a  paragraph  below. 

A  third  important  point  is  the  subdivision  of  each  primary  cephalic 
ganglion  into  an  upper  (lateral  or  main)  ganglion,  and  a  lower  (or 
epibranchial)  ganglion.  The  development  of  the  lamprey,  as  worke<l 
out  by  C.  Kupffer,  suggests  that  every  cephalic  ganglion  had  primi- 
tively two  direct  connections  with  the  epidermis  to  make  the  lateral 
and  epibranchial  organs,  and  the  development  in  the  amniota  sug- 
gests that  two  ganglia  are  differentiated  from  the  primitive  one,  and 
that  in  some  cases  a  cephalic  ganglion  represents  the  primitive,  in 
others  one  of  the  secondary,  ganglia.  Thus  we  may  hj-pothetically 
regard  the  ciliary  and  trigeminal  ganglia  as  primary ;  the  acoustic 
as  a  secondary  lateral  line  ganglion;  the  facial  as  a  secondary'  epi- 
branchial ganglion ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and 
vagus  nerves,  both  secondary  ganglia  are  preserved,  Ehrenritter's 
and  the  jugular  ganglia  being  assigned  to  the  lateral,  the  petrosum 
and  nodosum  to  the  epibranchial  series.  I  can,  of  course,  only 
suggest  this  hypothesis  as  an  obvious  corollary  of  Kupffer's  discov- 
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ery,  and  though  its  justification  must  be  left  to  the  future,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  now  very  plausible. 

The  nerves  of  the  head  have  very  different  values,  and  are  by  no 
means  morphologically  equivalent  one  to  another.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, however,  that  not  one  can  be  homologized  with  a  single  com- 
plete segmental  nerve,  that  is  to  say,  a  nerve  in  which,  aside  from 
its  commissures,  there  are  to  be  found  all  the  nerve-fibres,  both  gan- 
glionic and  medullary,  of  one  segment  united  in  one  main  trunk. 
On  the  contrary,  no  cephalic  nerve  is  the  equivalent  of  more  than  a 
part  of  a  complete  segmental  nerve.  Even  those  cerebral  nerves 
which  are  derived  from  the  fusion  of  several  nerves  do  not  include 
the  whole  of  each  nerve  component. 

We  may  conveniently  distinguish  between  those  nerves  of  the 
head  which  are  derived  from  part  of  a  single  segmental  nerve,  and 
those  derived  from  the  fusion  of  parts  of  several  segmental  nerves. 
Unfortunately  this  distinction  rests  at  present  chiefly  on  hypotheti- 
cal identifications.  We  have  to  class  provisionally,  as  single  nerves, 
olfactory,  oculo-motor,  trochlear,  and  abducens — and  perhaps  acous- 
tic, as  compound  nerves,  trigeminal,  facial,  glosso-pharyngeal  (?), 
vagus  (?),  accessorius,  and  hypoglossal. 

Concerning  the  roots,  a  few  general  remarks  may  be  made.  We 
have  already  insisted  upon  the  triple  division  into  dorsal  sensory 
roots,  lateral  motor  roots,  and  ventral  motor  roots.  The  dorsal  and 
lateral  roots  are  situated  so  closely  together,  the  former  at  the  ven- 
tral edge  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His,  the  latter  at  the  dorsal  edge  of 
the  ventral  zone,  that  they  appear  as  one  root  so  long  as  the  origin 
of  the  fibres  is  not  considered.  We  have,  in  fact,  several  nerves, 
which  arise  apparently  from  one  root,  but  which  in  reality  arise 
from  tw' o  roots  closely  united ;  such  are  the  trigeminal,  facial,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  vagus  nerves.  If  the  lateral  root  aborts,  the  sensory 
root  may  remain ;  such  nerves  are  the  olfactory  and  acoustic.  In 
the  reverse  case  the  lateral  root  persists,  as  occurs  with  the  oculo- 
motor ( ?) ,  trochlear,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.  The  ventral  motor 
roots,  like  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  which  they  are  partially  equiv- 
alent, have  an  independent  exit :  they  persist  only  in  the  abducens 
and  h}TX)glossus. 

A  constant  feature  of  the  persistent  ganglia  is  probably  that  the 
ganglionic  fibres  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  medulla  form  a  longitu- 
dinal bundle,  which  grows  tailward  close  to  the  outer  surface  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His.  This  bundle  is 
homologous  with  the  similar  bundle  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  bundle 
is  known  as  the  ascending  tract  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
behind  the  vagus  as  the  tractus  solitarius.  It  has  been  shown  to 
receive  fibres  in  the  embryo  from  the  trigeminal,  facial,  glosso-pha- 
rjTigeal,  and  vagus  ganglia. 

I  will  now  give  a  synopsis  of  the  interpretations  of  the  twelve 
cerebral  ner\'es,  which  appear  to  me  indicated  by  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  development  of  the  nerves,  as  reviewed  in  the  following 
twelve  sections,  and  by  our  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  cephalic 
segments  as  described  in  Chapter  IX. 

I  append  a  table,  modified  from  Zimmermann,  91.1,  100,  which 
indicates  the  relations  of  the  nerves  to  the  neuromeres  so  far  as  at 
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present  rendered  probable.     The  assignments  niade  in  the  table  are 
in  my  judgment  all  more  or  less  problematical. 

1«  Olfactory,  Probably  ganglionic,  though  the  development  of 
its  ganglion  differs  from  that  of  the  other  ganglia;  belongs  to 
the  first  (and  second?)  segment. 

2.  Optic.     Probably  not  a  true  nerve. 

3.  Oculomotor,     Lateral  root  with  sensory  ganglion,  which  aborts 

very  early ;  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  segment  of  the  mid- 
brain. 

4.  Trochlear,     Lateral  root  with  sensory  ganglion,  which  aborts 

very  early ;  belongs  to  third  segment  of  mid-brain. 

5.  Trigeminus.     Sensory  and  lateral  roots  of  several  segments. 

6.  Abdaceius,     Ventral  root,  perhaps  of  a  single  segment,  and  of 

the  same  segment  to  which  the  facial  nerve  belongs. 

7.  8.  Facial is-acustic us.      Sensory  and  lateral  roots  of  several 

nerves.  The  acustic  may  include  two  distinct  ganglia  and 
would  then  represent  two  sensory  roots.  The  facial  intervenes 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  acustic,  and  may  prove  to  be  the 
sensory  and  lateral  roots  of  one  segment. 
9.  QlossO'pharyngeus,  Sensory  and  lateral  roots  of  one,  possibly 
two  segments. 

10.  Vagus.     Sensory  and  lateral  roots  of  a  single  segment,    but 

secondarily  connected  by  means  of  a  persistent  epibranchial 
commissure  with  the  innervation  of  several  gill-clefts  of  the 
hypoglossal  region. 

11.  Accessorius,     Lateral   roots  of  four  hypoglossal  nerves,  of 

which  the  ganglia  are  temporarily  developed,  with  accessions 
of  fibres  from  cervical  nerves. 

12.  Hypoglossus.     Ventral  roots  of  four  occipital  nerves  of  which 

the  ganglia  are  temporarily  present  and  of  which  th6  lateral 
roots  form  the  accessorius. 


Fork-brain. 
Mid-brain. 

Hnn>-BRAiN. 


Neuromere. 


1 
2 

8 
4 

5 
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9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
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Dorsal  root. 


lAt<*ral  root. 


Olfactory. 


'     Motor-oculi. 
'    (y  Motor-oculi.) 


Trigeminus. 

?  AcuHticus. 
Facialis. 
AcuKticus. 
( i  lomo-pharjmgeus. 
Vagus. 


Trochlear. 


Tripreminus. 


Facialis. 

( r  losso-pharyngeus. 

Vagus. 

Acc«»S8orius. 

Accf*«s<>rius. 

Accessorius. 

Accessorius. 


Ventral  root. 


Abducena. 


nypogloflBus. 
HypoglosBoii. 
HypoglosRus. 
HypogloBBua. 


Branchial  Nerves. — The  relations  of  the  nerves  to  the  segments 
(myotomes  and  neuromeres)  are  primitive,  the  relations  to  the 
branchial  arches  and  gill-clefts  are  secondary'.  Indeed  we  must 
assume  that  the  vertebrates  had  segmented  ancestors,  who  acquired 
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gill-clefts,  segments  being  phylogenetically  much  older  than  gill- 
clefts.  The  ancestral  nerves  were  adapted  to  the  gill-clefts,  and  we 
may  some  day  know  the  history  of  that  adaptation  and  the  modifica- 
tions consequent  upon  it.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that,  contrary 
to  the  assumption  which  has  prevailed  for  twenty  years,  the  gill- 
clefts  are  not  segmental  and  therefore  the  branchial  nerves  are  not 
in  segmental  order. 

The  unquestionable  branchial  nerves  are  the  facial,  glosso-pharyn- 
geus,  and  vagus.  To  the  same  series  we  must  probably  assign  the 
trigeminus  after  subtraction  of  its  ophthalmic  branch,  for  it  enters 
into  the  same  relations  to  the  mouth  as  the  other  nerves  mentioned 
to  the  gill-clefts ;  as  we  have  seen,  the  mouth  is  probably  a  modified 
pair  of  gill-clefts.  Coimting  the  mouth  as  a  gill-cleft,  we  may  say 
that  each  of  the  four  nerves  arises  by  the  union  of  a  lateral  root  with 
a  ganglion  to  form  a  common  nerve-trunk,  which  springs  from  or 
passes  by  the  epibranchial  organ  of  the  ganglion  and  descends  behind 
the  cleft  with  which  the  nerve  is  associated,  in  the  visceral  arch 
between  that  cleft  and  the  next  following.  Later  there  arises  a 
branch  which  passes  in  front  of  the  cleft;  the  main  stem  is  then 
known  as  the  post-trematic  branch,  the  secondary  branch  as  the 
prsB-trematic  branch.  In  the  lamprey  the  whole  series  of  epi- 
branchial organs  are  connected  by  a  continuous  longitudinal  conmiis- 
sure.  In  mammalia  all  trace  of  the  conmiissure  is  lost  except  behind 
the  vagus,  which  thus  ia  permanently  associated  with  the  fourth  and 
fifth  clefts  of  amniota,  to  which  it  does  not  morphologically  belong. 
Gegenbaur's  hypothesis  that  the  vagus  represents  several  branchial 
nerves  is  not  tenable,  for  reasons  explained  below.  I  regard  it  as 
probable  that  the  hypoglossus,  with  which  I  include  the  accessorius, 
will  be  ultimately  recognized  as  including  the  branchial  nerves  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  clefts,  if  indeed  these  clefts  ever  possessed  true 
branchial  nerves. 

I.  Olfactory  Nerve. — Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  18,  has  sought  to 
prove  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is  not  really  the  first  but  the  second  of 
the  cerebral  nerves,  and  that  it  arises  further  back  morphologically 
than  the  optic  nerve.  The  development  of  the  fore-brain,  as  worked 
out  by  His  in  the  human  embryo,  p.  595,  renders  it  very  diflBcult 
to  accept  this  notion,  and  the  arguments  presented  by  Chiarugi, 
91.1,  seem  to  me  conclusive  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is  really  in 
front  of  the  optic. 

His,  89.4,  717-723,  finds  in  the  human  embryo  that  the  nerve 
develops  as  follows :  The  first  step  is  the  separation  of  the  olfactory 
plate,  p.  575,  from  the  wall  of  the  brain  by  an  ingrowth  of  mesen- 
chyma.  This  separation  has  been  observed  by  KoUiker,  90.6,  in 
chicken  embryos  of  the  fourth  day  and  in  a  cow  embryo  of  10  mm. 
The  second  step  is  the  production  of  the  olfactory  ganglion;  the 
ectodennal  cells  of  the  olfactory  plate  multiply,  the  karyokinetic 
figures  being  found  next  the  outer  or  free  surface  of  the  layer ;  the 
cells  thus  produced  assume  the  appearance  of  medullary  neuroblasts, 
and  at  four  w^eeks  are  found  migrating  toward  the  mesenchymal 
surface,  so  that  the  base  of  the  layer  of  the  olfactory  ectoderm  be- 
comes crowded  with  nuclei ;  the  protoplasm  of  these  neuroblasts  is 
collected  on  one  side  of  the  nucleus  in  a  ]X)intetl  mass ;  the  cells  now 
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grow  forth  from  the  ectoderm  and  constitute  the  anlage  of  the 
ganglion  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  brain.  The  third  step  con- 
sists in  the  assumption  of  the  bi-polar  form  *  by  the  cells  of  the 
ganglion,  and  the  elongation  of  the  poles  on  the  one  side  as  centrip- 
etal nerve-fibres  which  join  the  brain,  on  the  other  as  centrifugal 
fibres  which  join  the  olfactory  epithelium  (embryos  of  five  weeks). 
It  thus  appears  that  the  development  of  the  nerve  is  accomplished 
during  the  fifth  week  in  the  human  embryo.  Kolliker  has  observed 
that  in  the  rabbit  of  thirteen  days  the  ganglion  has  reached  the 
olfactory  lobe,  but  its  centripetal  fibres  have  not  penetrated  the  wall 
of  the  lobe ;  he  also  observed  in  the  same  rabbit  that  the  nuclei  of 
the  ganglion  were  dividing  karyokinetically,  and  he  considers  it 
probable  that  these  divisions  result  in  forming  chains  of  cells,  each 
chain  developing  into  one  nerve-fibre,  and  he  thinks  that  in  the 
adult  the  fibres  are  multinucleate.  Chiarugi  states,  91.1,  that  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  present  in  the  guinea-pig  embryo  of  4.7  mm., 
before  there  is  any  olfactory  lobe,  and  that  it  extends  from  the  brain 
wall  to  the  olfactory  plate.  Miss  Piatt,  91.1,  200,  affirms  that  the 
olfactory  ganglion  is  derived  from  the  neural  crest,  but  has  published 
no  proof  of  this  affirmation. 

Concerning  the  morphological  interpretation  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
no  satisfactoiy  conclusions  are  yet  possible.  Marshall,  78. 1,  82. 1, 
advanced  the  theory  that  it  is  a  true  segmental  nerve,  or  at  least 
the  dorsal  root  of  one,  but  its  development  differs  so  much  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  ganglionic  ners^e  that  I  hesitate  to  accept  this  theory. 
Marshall  has  sought  to  strengthen  his  theory  by  homologizing  the 
nasal  pits  with  a  pair  of  gill-clefts,  but  the  observations  he  has 
reported,  79. 1,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  the  homology,  and  he 
has  failed  to  attribute  weight  to  the  fact  that  gill-clefts  are  primarily 
evaginations  of  the  entoderm,  while  the  nasal  pits  are  invaginations 
of  the  ectoderm  and  have  no  connection  with  the  pharynx  in  any 
vertebrate.  J.  Beard,  85.1,  modified  Marshall's  theory,  and  ho- 
mologizes  the  olfactory  plate  and  its  ganglion  with  an  epibranchial  or 
lateral  sense  organ.  We  know  (Chap.  XXVIII.)  that  the  ganglionic 
sense  organs  arise  by  a  union  of  the  ganglion  with  the  ectoderm,  but 
the  olfactory  sense  organs  arise  by  a  differentiation  of  both  the  sen- 
sory ectoderm  and  the  ganglion  from  a  common  ectodennal  plate. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  tempting  hypothesis,  which  places  the 
nose  in  the  series  of  segmental  sense  organs,  but  at  present  it  is  still 
merely  an  hypothesis  with  no  secure  bfisis.  If  it  is  verified  hereafter, 
we  may  recognize  in  the  olfactory  nerv^e  a  true  ganglionic  nerve  or 
dorsal  root,  or  perhaps  the  representative  of  a  series  of  roots,  since  it 
is  iKDSsible  that  a  numter  of  segments  liave  disapi>eared  from  the 
])ra3-oral  region,  and  each  segment  may  be  supi)osed  to  have  had  its 
nerve. 

That  the  olfactory  nerve  corresponds  to  a  spinal  dorsal  root  is 
rendered  probable  by,  1,  the  formation  of  its  fibres  from  bi-polar  cells ; 
2,  the  ingrowth  of  the  fibres  from  the  ganglion  into  the  wall  of  the 
neuron. 

II.  The  Optic  Nerve. — The  development  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
treated  together  with  that  of  the  eye.  Chapter  XXVIII.     Concerning 

•  Chiurugi,  91.1,  suggests  that  souh^  of  the  cells  uiay  Ix'  more  than  bipolar. 
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Fio.  867.— Trans vprsft  Section  through  the 
Posterior  Part  of  the  Mid-brain  of  a  Human 
Embryo  of  five  weeks  (His'  embrj'o  Ko). 


the  morphological  value  of  the  optic  nerve  nothing  is  known,  nor 
can  we  hope  to  form  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  as  to  its  value  until 
the  development  of  the  optic  nerve-fibres  is  thoroughly  understood. 
At  present  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
modification  of  a  true  nerve  or  of  a  cerebral  commissure. 

III.  The  Oculo-motor  Nerve.— The  oculo-motor  nerve,  accord- 
ing to  W.  His,  88.3,  366,  aiises  from  neuroblasts  of  the  ventral 
column  of  His  in  the  mid-brain,  Fig.  367;  transverse  sections 
of  the  brain  of  this  embrj^o  are  represented  in  Figs.  368,  369,  370. 
W.  His,  88.3,  Fig.  26,  has  figured  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve 
as  a  broad  group  of  pear-shaped  neu- 
roblasts, which  give  off  the  centrifu- 
gal fibres  of  the  nerve;  some  of  the 
oculo-motor  neuroblasts  point  central- 
ward  (His,  I.e.,  P.Martin,  90.1), 
and  Martin  states  that  he  has  ob- 
ser\^ed  bi-polar  forms  in  the  cat;  as 
to  the  further  history  of  these  two 
peculiar  kinds  of  cells  we  have  no  in- 
formation. As  sho^n  in  Fig.  363, 
the  nerve  grows  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  to  the  caudal  edge  of  the  eyeball, 
where  it  joins  the  anlago  of  the  eye- 
muscles.  Here  the  nerve  must 
branch,  since  it  is  distributed  in  the 
adult  to  five  muscles,  viz. :  the  levator  palpabrse,  rectus  superior, 
rectus  intemus,  rectus  inferior,  and  oblicjuus  inferior.  No  observa- 
tions on  the  development  of  these  branches  in  the  mammalian  em- 
brvo  are  known  to  me. 

The  development  of  the  motor  oculi  in  elasmobranchs  has  been 
much  studied,  with  conflicting  results.  In  Scyllium  and  Pristiuris 
it  appears,  according  to  Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  22,  while  the  third  gill- 
cleft  is  developing,  which  is  about  the  stage  when  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  develop  according  to  Balfour.  In  Balfour's  »ia^ 
L,  the  nerve  after  crossing  the  opthalmicus  profundus  runs  to  the  pos- 
terior eilge  of  the  "first  myotome"  of  Van  Wijlie;  compare  A.  M. 
Marshall,  81.2.  The  path  of  the  nerve  passes  the  ciliarj'  ganglion 
(ganglion  mesocephalicum  of  Beard  and  Dohrn),  but  has  no  connec- 
tion with  that  ganglion  (Dohrn,  91.1,  <>),  as  has  been  erroneously 
assumed  by  some  writers.  Miss  Piatt,  on  the  contrary,  sa.^-s,  91.2, 
90,  that  the  nerve  begins  as  a  single  cell  thrown  off  from  the  ciliary 
ganglion.  This  view  rests  probably  on  erroneous  interpretation  of 
observations,  for  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  a  motor  nerve  is  formed 
by  ganglionic  fibres.  Dohni,  /.c,  affirms  positively  that  medullary 
cells  leave  the  wall  of  the  brain  and  enter  the  nerve,  and  he  traces 
to  these  cells  the  development  of  those  which  constitute  the  ganglion 
of  the  nerve;  but  his  observations  are  ver>'  far  from  convincing  to 
me,  and  I  still  regard  it  as  jwssible  that  the  cells  observed  in  the 
nerves  are  mesenchymal,  and  if  this  is  the  case  then  it  is  also  possi- 
ble that  the  ganglion  of  the  nerve  is  of  mesenchymal  origin  and 
homologous  with  a  sympathetic  ganglion. 

The  ganglion  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  in  selachians  was  discovered 
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by  G.  Schwalbe  (Jenaische  Zeitschr,^  1879),  and  was  identified  by 
him  with  the  ciliary  ganglion  of  human  anatomy.      Van  Wijhe 
found  the  oculo-motor  ganglion  in  his  embryos  in  Balfour's  stage  O, 
and  pointed  out  that  it  was  distinct  from  the  true  ciliary  ganglion, 
which  belongs  to  the  ophthalmicus  profundus  nerve.      C.  K.  Hoff- 
mann, 86. 1,  302,  recognized  the  two  ganglia  in  reptiles,  but  applied 
the  term  ciliary  to  the  ganglion  of  the  oculo-motor,  and  the  term 
ophthalmic  to  that  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus.     J.  Beard,  87.2, 
put  an  end  to  confusing  the  two  ganglia,  but  unfortimately  proposed 
to  restrict  the  term  ciliary  to  the  oculo-motor  ganglion,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  name  of  mesocephalic  for  the  ophthalmic  or  true  ciliary 
ganglion.     Beard's  nomenclature  is  erroneous,  for,  as  shown  by  His, 
88.2,  -1:21,  the  ciliary  ganglion  of  the  embryo  is  identical  with  the 
ciliary  ganglion  of  the  adult,  and  the  oculo-motor  ganglion  is  always 
morphologically  distinct  from  the  ciliary.     Beard's  proposal  added 
to  the  existing  confusion  by  misapplying  the  term  ciliary.    Antonelli, 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  abstract  of  his  researches,  90. 1,  has 
again  confounded  the  oculo-motor  and  ciliary  ganglion.     The  true 
oculo-motor  ganglion  has  yet  to  be  discovered  in  mammalia.     For 
notices  of  the  conflicting  descriptions  of  the  structure  of  the  adult 
oculo-motor  ganglion,  see  A.  Dohm,  91.1,  lG-28. 

If  the  known  oculo-motor  ganglion  is  sympathetic,  then  it  is  possible 
that  the  thalamic  nerve  discovered  by  Miss  Piatt  and  described  in 
the  following  section,  is  really  the  true  ganglion  of  the  third  nerve. 

III. a.  The  Thalamic  Nerve.— Julia  B.  Piatt,  91.2,  07,  dis- 
covered a  rudimentary  ganglion  in  Acanthias  embryos  appended  to 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  mid-brain  close  to  the  fore-brain.  In  a  subse- 
quent paper,  91.1,  she  has  added  further  details.  The  ganglion  is 
developed  from  the  neural  crest  and  retains  a  connection  ^vith  the 
ciliary  ganglion  along  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  epibranchial  line 
commissure.  The  commissure  is  stated  to  give  rise  to  the  ramus 
ophthalmicus  profundus  of  the  adult.  The  ganglion  proper  has  a 
transitory  existence.      It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  ganglion 

may  prove  to  be,  as  suggested  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, the  true  primitive  ganglion  of  the  oculo- 
motor. 

IV.  The  Nervus  Trochlearis,  or  Pathe- 
ticus. — The  origin  of  this  nerve  in  the  embrj'o 
long  eluded  investigation;  thus  Marshall  and 
Spencer,  81.1,  and  Van  Wijhe,  82. 1,  25,  failed 
to  ascertain  its  early  history.  His,  in  1888, 
88.3,  305,  reported  that  in  a  human  embryo  of 
the  fifth  week  the  fourth  nerv^e  can  be  traced. 
Fig.  308,  from  its  point  of  exit  from  near  the 
median  dorsal  line  of  the  isthmus  (compare 
Fig.  303,  IV)  as  a  bundle  of  fibres  running 
down  through  the  mantle  layer  of  the  medullary 
wall  to  a  group  of  neuroblasts,  from  which  the 
nerve  arises,  and  which  are  situated  in  the  part 
of  the  medullary  tube  corresponding  to  the  ventral  zone  of  His.  It 
must  l>e  assumed  that  the  neuroblasts  send  out  the  fibres  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  what  we  find  in  the  case  of  all  other  medullary 


Fio.  308.— Section  of  the 
Brain  of  a  five  Weeks  Em- 
brj'o  (His"  Ko).  IV  Fourth 
nerve:  A',  neuroblasts  of 
the  nerve  in  the  ventral 
zone  of  His.    After  W.  His. 
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nerve-roots,  but  Martin's  observations,  noted  below,  indicate  that 
the  peculiar  course  of  the  fibres  results  from  migration  of  the  neuro- 
blasts. It  may  be  added  that  the  position  of  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve 
in  the  adult  agrees  with  that  of  the  neuroblasts,  as  observed  in  the 
embryo  by  His.  P.  Martin,  90.1,  reports  that  in  the  cat  the  fibres 
do  not  cross  in  the  earliest  stage,  but  make  their  exit  on  the  same 
side  on  which  their  neuroblasts  are  situated,  and  that  the  neuroblasts 
themselves  lie  at  first  higher  up,  and  later  migrate  to  the  ventral 
position,  in  which  they  were  seen  by  His,  as  just  stated.  Froriep, 
80.1,  57,  has  observed  in  young  torpedo  embryos  that  the  nerve  of 
either  side  receives  fibres  from  both  sides,  and  both  he  and  Dohm, 
91.1,  have  observed  in  elasmobranch  embryos  that  the  nerve  forms 
a  plexus  of  its  own  fibres  on  its  way  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  it 
innervates. 

Dohm,  91.1,  9-11,  has  observed  cells  in  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
especially  at  certain  points  where  they  are  accumulated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  thickening  of  the  nerve.  Dohm  designates  these  cells  as  nerve 
cells  derived  from  the  medullary  canal,  but  neither  his  description 
nor  figures  justify  this  conclusion.  It  is  more  probable  that  these 
cells  are  surviving  remnants  of  the  trochlear  ganglion  or  possibly 
merely  immigrated  mesenchymal  cells. 

The  ganglion  of  the  trochlearis  was  discovered  independently  by 
A.  Froriep,  91.2,  and  Julia  B.  Piatt,  91.2,  in  elasmobranchs.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  neural  crest,  and  is  continuous  for  a  time  with  the 
anlage  of  the  trigeminal  ganglion;  the  connected  band  of  cells 
breaks  down  irregularly,  but  its  scattered  remnants  persist  for  a 
time  along  the  original  line.  At  this  stage  the  motor-fibres  grow 
out  from  the  medulla  near  the  dorsal  summit  of  the  ganglion,  and 
the  permanent  trochlearis  is  developed.  Miss  Piatt  *  speaks  of  the 
ganglion  as  the  "primitive  trochlearis, " and  ^e  interprets,  p.  97, 
the  ramus  ophthalmicus  superficialis  trigemini  as  a  survival  of  the 
original  connection  between  the  trigeminal  and  trochlear  ganglia. 
As  the  connection  here  mentioned  is  on  the  level  of  the  dorsal  line  of 
the  neuron,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  lateral  line  commissure. 
The  discovery  of  the  ganglion  of  the  fourth  nerve  further  demon- 
strates that  the  motor  fibres  represent  a  lateral  root.  In  torpedo 
embryos  of  IG  mm.  Froriep,  Z.c,  56,  has  found  a  small  group  of  gan- 
glion cells,  which  soon  disappear,  but  at  this  stage  are  appended  to 
the  caudal  side  of  the  nerve  a  short  distance  below  the  ventral  limit 
of  the  mid-brain.  These  cells  are  probably  a  remnant  of  the  original 
ganglion.  Miss  Piatt  thinks  that  the  trochlear  ganglion  also  con- 
tributes to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  but  her  proof  of  this  appears  unsat- 
isfactory to  me. 

V.  The  Trigeminal  Nerve. — This  is  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated nerves  of  the  head.  It  is  developed  from  both  the  ganglia 
and  the  medullary  tube,  and  has  permanently  both  sensory  and  motor 
roots.  Its  ganglionic  portion  is  double,  comprising  the  ciliary  or 
ophthalmic  ganglion  and  the  Gasserian,  and  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  consider  these  two  parts  as  morphologically  distinct.  The  motor 
root  forms  a  single  bundle ;  the  nerve  enters  into  sjiecial  relations 

♦  Miss  Piatt's  description  Is  somewhat  obscured  by  her  overlooking  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  medullary  and  ganglionic  nerves. 
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with  the  epidermis,  and  finally  it  develops  a  typical  system  of 
branches.  Each  of  these  fundamental  characteristics  forms  the 
subject  of  a  separate  paragraph  following. 

Ganglion  Ciliare  and  IJervus  Ophthalmicus  Profundus. — 
This  is  the  ganglion  which  has  been  long  and  generally  known  as 
the  ciliary,  and  becomes  the  ciliary  of  the  adult ;  for  mention  of  other 
names  applied-to  it  see  p.  040.  The  centrifugal  nerve  arising  from 
the  ganglion  is  known  as  the  ramus  ophthalmicus  profundus,  the  cen- 
tripetal nerve  as  the  radix  longa,  which  joins  the  trigeminal  ganglion 
before  the  radix  enters  the  brain.  How  the  ciliary  ganglion  becomes 
separated  from  the  trigeminal  is  unknown,  so  far  as  amniota  are 
concerned,  but  in  elasmobranchs  Van  Wijhe  thinks,  82.1,  20,  that 
a  considerable  middle  portion  of  the  originally  continuous  ganglionic 
mass  disappears.  In  the  human  embryo  at  one  month  the  ciliary 
ganglion  is  connected  with  the  trigeminal  by  a  bundle  of  fibres 
without  cells.  His,  88.3,  372.  Beard,  86.1,  30,  was  the  first  to 
observe  that  the  ganglion  unites  with  an  epidermal  thickening  of 
the  lateral  line.  He  says :  "  Cells  are  then  proliferated  off  from  the 
skin  to  form  the  ganglion,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  thickening 
begins  to  form  the  primitive  branchial  *  sense  organ.  From  the 
thickening  cells  are  given  off  for  some  time  until  a  large  ganglionic 
mass  is  formed,  which  still  for  some  time  remains  fused  with  the 
skin."  C.  Kupffer,  91.1,  has  found  in  Petromyzon  embrj'os  a 
large  ganglion.  Fig.  407,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  trigeminal  gan- 
glion ;  this  ganglion  is  probably  the  ciliary  and  it  has  connection  in 
the  larva  (Ammocoetes)  of  4  mm.  with  an  epibranchial  organ:  this 
suggests  that  there  may  be  an  epibranchial  organ  of  the  ciliary 
ganglion  in  the  higher  vertebrate  embryos. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cells  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  become  bi-polar 
and  produce  ganglioiyc  fibres,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  observa- 
tions on  the  origin  of  the  nerve  have  been  published.  If  the  nerve 
arises  as  suggested,  then  the  centrifugal  fibres  must  constitute  the 
ophthalmic  nerve,  the  centripetal  the  radix  longa,  or  as  it  is  called  in 
human  anatomy  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trigeminal,  compare 
Fig.  3G3.  In  this  figure  the  ciliary  ganglion  overlies  the  eye  and  is 
united  with  the  trigeminal  ganglion,  (L  Tx,  and  sends  its  nerve  for- 
ward toward  the  fore-brain.  Why  the  fibres  pass  to  the  brain  by 
way  of  the  trigeminal,  instead  of  making  an  independent  entrance, 
is  unknown.  A.  M.  Marshall  found  the  nerve  to  run  forward  from 
the  ganglion  in  elasmobrancli  embr^'os  in  Balfour's  stage  K,  past  the 
upper  border  of  Van  Wijhe's  first  segment  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
eye,  to  end  «'it  a  point  just  dorsal  of  the  nasal  pit.  Some  further 
details  are  given  by  Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  20-22. 

2.  Ganglion  G assert,  or  Trigeminal  Proper. — After  the  sep- 
aration of  the  ciliary  ganglion  the  Gasserian  (His,  88.3,  372)  has 
in  side  view.  Fig.  363,  G.G,  a  somewhat  triangular  form  in  the 
human  embryo ;  ite  apex  points  dorsalward  and  sends  the  centripetal 
nerve- fibres  into  the  brain.  The  peripheral  nerves  it  gives  off  are 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  ganglion  cells,  which  are  thought  by 
His  to  be  destined  to  form  the  anlages  of  the  gttnff  I  ion  rhinirnm 
and  g.  oticnm.     The  fibres  which  enter  the  brain  do  so  near  the 

*  In  cuusequence  of  later  researches  we  should  substitute  **  lateral  "  for  **branchiaL*' 
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angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zones  of 
His,  and  there  take  a  longitudinal  course  as  a  bundle  of  fibreB  homol- 
ogous with  the  longitudinal  bundle  formed  by  the  spinal  nerves. 
This  bundle  is  the  tractus  trigeminus  or  ascending  trigeminal  root  of 
authors ;  it  lies  close  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  is  oval  in  section, 
being  flattened  laterally,  Hie,  I.e.,  Fig.  27.  The  bundle  grows  slowly 
down  toward  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  adult  it  is  said  to  extend  into 
the  ceivical  cord. 

Kupffer,  91.1,  41,  has  observed  that  in  Petromyzon  larva  of  i 
mm.  the  trigeminal  ganglion  overlies  the  mouth  cavity,  Fig.  407;  it 
has  a  strong  root  and  the  root  contains  fibrilhe,  and  its  main  peripheral 
stem  branches  near  the  ganglion  to  form  the  maxillary  and  mandib- 
ular branches,  both  of  which  are  compact  cords  of  fibres  with  nuclei 
among  them  and  partially  covered  by  a  cellular  sheath.  The  main 
trunk  is  also  connected  with  the  thickening  of  the  epidermis,  which 
constitutes  the  third  of  the  four  epibranchial  organs  overlying  the 
mouth  at  this  st^e.  Froriep,  86.1,  4.1,  searched  carefully  but  un- 
successfully for  an  epibranchial  oi^an  connected  with  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  in  mammalian  embryos. 

3.  Motor  Root  or  Portio  MraoR. — The  motor  root  of  the  tri- 
geminus is  developed  from  neuroblasts  of  the  ventral  zone  of  His 
in  the  bind-brain  at  the 
level  of  the  Varolian 
bend,  Fig,  363.  These 
neuroblasts  are  gathered 
together,  forming  the  tri- 
geminal nucleus,  which 
early  becomes  recogniz- 
able. The  nucleus  lies. 
Fig.  3G9,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ventral  and  ', 
dorsal  columns  and  there-  \ 
fore  close  to  the  ascending 
sensory  root,  ov,  of  the 
trigeminus.  The  fibres 
from  the  neuroblasts  are 
gathered  into  a  single 
stem  and  make  their  exit, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3<)!>,  near 
the  dorso-lateral  edge  of 
the  ventral  zone  (His 
88.3,  3G5). 

4.  Peripheral  \  )  CG-"^,?^^ 
Branches. — The  trige-  ^—'^  \J^ 
minus  is  so  named  be-  J^"iv^-^%e"'Si£rf^.^Ti''rf^,''" Y'*'?  ^^i 

cause      in      man      it     was    wne;  mr,  otaI  1>iindlB  or  uceodlng  tract:  V,  fltth  or  trige. 

observed  to  have  three  ""''-'^•'- «o.g.=B.i™  o«eri.  aWw.hii. 
branches.  One  branch,  as  we  have  seen,  runs  to  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
and  must  be  considered  as  belonging  morpholc^cslly  rather  to  that 
ganglion,  than  to  the  Casseriau.  The  other  two  branches  run  r^pec- 
tively  to  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  regions.  In  the  lamprey, 
Kupffer,  91.1,  41,  the  two  branches  arise  from  a  common  stem,  but 
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iu  tlie  human  embrj'o  they  arise  separately  from  the  ganglion. 
Whether  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  nerves  are  to  be  regarded  as 
branches  of  one  nerve  or  not,  must  be  decided  by  further  investiga- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  they  are  distinct  and  their  union  secondary, 
but  the  usual  view  is  that  they  are  primitive  branches.  This  view 
has  found  favor  chiefly  from  theoretical  considerations :  if  the  mouth 
be  interpreted  as  representing  a  pair  of  gill-clefts,  then  the  trigeminus 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  nerve  of  that  cleft,  and  its  two  branches, 
one  in  front  of,  the  other  behind,  the  mouth,  may  be  compared  with 
the  branches  of  the  branchial  nerves. 

No  satisfactory  observations  on  the  growth  of  the  branches  are 
known  to  me.     The  subject  would  well  repay  a  careful  investigation. 

VI.  Abducens  Nerve. — This  nerve  is  formed  exclusivelv  of 
medullary  nerve-fibres.  The  neuroblasts  which  produce  these  fibres 
have  been  found  by  His,  88.3,  365,  in  a  human  embryo  of  five 
weeks,  to  be  situated  in  the  ventral  zone  of  His  toward  the  median 
ventral  line.  Fig.  370,  and  the  fibres  pass  out  directly  from  the  wall 
of  the  brain,  hence  the  exit  of  the  root  lies  in  a  line  with  that  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  and  much  nearer  the  ventral  line  than  the  exits  of 
the  main  branchial  nerves  (trigeminus,  facialis,  glosso-pharyngeus, 
and  vagus) — comj)are  Fig.  3G3.  Fig.  370  also  shows  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  abtlucens  is  embraced  by  the  inner  root  of  the 
facial.  The  fibres  do  not  pass  out  in  one  bundle,  but  as  firet  observed 
by  A.  M.  Marshall,  78.1,  in  several  (four  to  seven)  small  bundles. 

The  facts  that  the  abducens  has  no  ganglion  and  arises  from  the 
ventral  side  of  the  brain,  were  discovered  by  A.  M.  Marshall,  78. 1, 
and  verified  by  Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  28.  Both  authors  interprete<l  it 
as  a  ventral  root,  homologous  with  a  spinal  ventral  root,  and  corre- 
lated with  a  dorsal  root  represented  by  the  facialis.  His,  88.3, 
has  shown  that  the  relations  are  more  complicated,  and  has  rendered 
MarslialFs  simple  hypothesis  untenable. 

As  regards  the  growth  of  the  nerve,  little  is  known.  In  torpedo 
embryos  of  10  mm.  (Froriep  91.2,  Fig.  1)  it  nms  straight  forward  to 
the  caudal  end  of  Van  Wijhe's  third  segment,  which  is  the  anlage 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye.  A.  Dohm,  91.1,  11-10, 
states  that  in  elasmobranchs  the  nerve  appears  in  Balfour's  stage  L; 
at  first  only  two,  later  more  fibres  could  be  observed.  The  nerve  at 
the  time  it  reaches  the  rectus  anlage  is  very  thin,  later  it  is  much 
thicker.  Dohrn  also  asserts  that  medullary  cells  continue  to  ent^r 
the  nerve  and  migrate  along  it  during  a  prolonged  |)eriod. 

VII. -VIII.  The  facial  and  acoustic  nerves  are  developed  in  all 
vertebrates  in  such  intimate  connection  with  one  another,  that  thev 
are  necessarily  treated  together.  We  shall  take  up :  1 ,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ganglion ;  2,  the  motor  roots :  3,  separation  of  the  acoustic 
ganglion :  4,  the  peripheral  branches. 

1.  Ganglion  AcousTic-FACiALE. — As  already  stated,  p.  604,  this 
is  the  smaller  and  posterior  of  the  two  primary  ganglionic  masses, 
which  may  be  seen  in  front  of  the  otocyst  in  a  chick  of  thirty  to  fort>' 
hours  and  in  corresponding  stages  of  other  amniote  embryos.  His, 
88.3,  372,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ganglion  in  a  five 
weeks'  human  embryo:  It  lies  close  in  front  of  the  auditory  vesicle. 
Fig.  3G3,  Gv;  it  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  with  its  apex  to- 
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ward  the  dorsal  eide ;  in  sections  ita  elements  present  a  characteristic 
fan-like  grouping,  which  recurs  in  no  other  ganglion,  and  which  is 
due  to  the  twist^  course  of  the  Bbree  of  the  vestibular  and  cochlear 
branches  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  The  ganglion  includes  three  masses  of 
neuroblasts;  the  innermost  or  medial  mass,  Fig.  370,  c,  VIII., is  the  au- 
lage  of  the  ga  ng/ioH  coch- 
fei-f,  and  sends  its  centri- 
petal fibres  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  dorso-lat- 
erally;  the  outermost  or 
lateral  mas3  is  the  anlage, 
r.VIII,  of  the  ganglion 
rest ibii /are,  and  its  fibres 
enter  the  brain  with  a 
dorso-medial  inclination ; 
the  middle  mass  is  the  an- 
lage of  the  facialis  or  gan- 
glion geniculi ;  it  lies 
somewliat  lower  down 
than  the  other  two,  and 
its  centripetal  fibres  form 
a  strikingly  compact  cord  y^ 
within  the  substance  of 
the  brain.*  Paul  Martin, 
90.3,  22!i,  has  observed  vwr 
in  cat  embyrosof  0.«-0.'J 
mm.  that  certain  fibres  of  -vu*^ 
the  facialis  liend  over  so 
as  to  form  a  longitudinal  wDSimiriSi'I.'"'! 
cord  which  later  joins  the  {."'ve^^iii^pig"," 

ascending  gloSSO-pharj-n-    v™tlh'ular  tmnch;     vn.  wnin  Dervr;     c  Mil   (viwhu- 

gealtract,which  is,  there-    "'°"-   '•  •>'    ■     "• 

fore  not  forme<l  merely  by  glosso- pharyngeal  fibres.  The  whole  of 
the  ti'ipls  ganglion  becomes  later  included  in  the  cartilaginous  mass 
of  the  »if  petrosiim,  but  a  few  cells  are  retained  on  the  cerebral  side 
and  form  a  ganglion,  which  is  known  by  various  names,  and  which 
His  proixJSPB  to  call  the  iniracrauial.  According  to  C.  Kupffer, 
81.1,  the  acustico-facialis  ganglion  of  the  lamprey  unites  in  the 
embryo  with  four  spots  of  the  epidermis,  two  along  the  lateral  and 
t\vo  along  the  epibranchial  line.  Of  the  former  one  is  a  union  with 
the  epithelial  wall  of  the  auditorj-  invf^nation,  the  other  lies  fur- 
ther headward,  being  situated  between  the  otocyst  and  the  trigeminal 
ganglion ;  wliere  the  anterior  union  tabes  place  the  epidermal  cells 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  facial  ganglion.  The  two  lower 
unions  take  place  by  means  of  ventral  prolongations  of  the  ganglion, 
which  unite  with  epidermal  thickenings  above  the  first  and  second 
gill-cleftH  respectively.  Kupffer's  statements  suggest  that  the  gan- 
glion is  really  double,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  wliy  it 
shoidd  have  two  lateral  line  oi^ns  and  two  epibranchial  organs. 
Van  Wijhe  observed  in  el asmobranchs,  82.3,  20,  that  the  facial  gan- 
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gliou  unites  along  what  we  now  regard  as  the  lateral  line  and  again 
above  the  first  gill-cleft  with  the  epidermis;  the  latter  connection  can 
be  seen  in  Balfour ^s  etage  K.  !Beard,  86.1,  also  observed  the  epi- 
braiichial  connection.  In  amniota  the  lateral  line  connection  has 
not  yet  been  described,  but  Kupffer,  91.1,  52,  states  that  it  has 
been  found  in  birds.  The  epibranchial  connection  of  the  facial  g;an- 
glion  has  been  very  carefully  studied  in  mammals  by  A.  Froriep, 
§6.1 ;  it  is  present  in  cow  embryos  of  0-12  mm.,  and  is  most  dis- 
tinct in  those  of  from  7-9  mm.,  that  is  to  say,  with  three  gill-clefts, 
well  developed  externally ;  the  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  is  somewhat 
pointed  and  joins  a  small  thickened  area  of  the  epidermis  exactly'  at 
the  dorsal  margin  of  the  first  or  hyomandibular  cleft  (Froriep,  /.r., 
Taf.  I.,  Fig.  I.);  there  is  no  distinct  boundary  between  epidermis 
and  the  ganglion,  and  it  is  possible  that  tlio  former  contributes  cells 
to  the  lattei-;  the  thickened  area  is  slightly  invaginated  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  epidermis;  a  little  later  the  ganglion  is 
found  to  have  made  a  clean-cut  separation  from  the  skin. 

The  fate  of  the  facial  ganglion  proper  has  yet  to  be  traced.  The 
embryonic  facial  nerve  ha«  in  its  ganglion,  of  course,  ganglionic 
neuroblasts,  and  must  be  regardetl  as  originally  a  mixed  nerve. 

2.  Motor  Roots. — Our  knowledge  of  these  is  derived  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  observations  of  His,  88.3,  362,  for  His  is  alm«.)st 
the  only  embryologist  who  has  studied  the  histological  development 
of  nerves,  and  it  is  only  by  such  study  that  the  history  of  the  motor 
roots  can  be  followed.  In  a  human  embryo  of  five  weeks,  the  facial 
nerve-fibres  leave  the  brain  as  a  compact  bundle,  a  little  distance 
headward  of  the  auditory  vesicle  and  at  a  point  just  ventral  of  the 
root  of  the  acusticus;  this  bundle  may  be  followed,  Fig.  370,  for 
some  disUmce  within  the  brain,  ascending  at  first,  then  arching  over 
and  descending  near  the  lK)rder  between  the  mantle  layer  and  the 
inner  layer  toward  the  median  ventral  line,  where  its  fibres  spread 
out  and  apparently  take  a  longitudinal  course;  the  facialis  neuro- 
blasts are  situated  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  ventral  zone  of  His 
and  lie  in  the  region  of  the  otocyst ;  the  course  of  the  fibres  fn)m  the 
neuroblasts  to  the  actual  root  has  not  been  fully  traced,  but  His  thinks 
they  join  the  formatio  arcuata,  then  enter  the  longitudinal  bundle 
near  the  median  line  and  form  there  the  arching  bundle  of  fibres  just 
described.  The  circuitous  course  of  the  motor  fibres  is  very  early 
develo|)ed,  but  no  reason  for  that  course  is  yet  known. 

3.  History  of  the  Acoustic  Ganglion  and  its  Nerve 
Branches. — The  following  account  is  based  on  a  jiaper  by  Wilh. 
His,  jun.,  89.1,  in  which  the  development  in  the  human  embryo  is 
described,  and  the  previous  researches  of  others  are  reviewed.  As 
stated  in  the  previous  paragraph,  traces  of  the  triple  division  of  the 
ganglion  are  evident  toward  the  end  of  the  fourtli  w(^k.  By  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  week  the  auditoiy  vesicle.  Fig.  371,  shows  the 
anlages  of  the  cochlea  and  the  semicircular  (*anals,  and  the  ganglion 
shows  clearly  its  triple  division ;  the  facial  nerve  has  its  characteristic 
bend,  for  it  descends  from  the  brain  very  steeply,  passes  through  the 
horizontal  ganglion  geniculi,  Cr.f/,  and  then  descends  agiiin.  Theacus- 
tic  ganglion  lies  closer  to  the  brain-wall  than  the  facial  and  is  divided 
by  the  latter  into  the  upi)er  and  outer  ganglion  vestibuli,  Gt\  and  the 
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lower  and  inner  ganglion  cochleae,  Qco.  The  facial  ganglion  descends 
to  a  lower  level  than  the  acoustic,  and  therewith  the  two  have  finally 
separated.  A  few  days  later  the  division  of  the  acoustic  ganglion 
into  an  upper  and  lower  part  becomes  still  more  marked,  beoiuse  the 
root  of  the  facialis  takes  a  more  nearly  horizontal  course  to  the  facial 
ganglion  and  then  descends.  Both  parts  of  the  acoustic  ganglion  lie 
in  front  of  the  otocyst  and  come  in  contact  only  with  its  front  wall, 
and  it  is  only  on  this  wall  that  the  maculae  acusticee  are  developed. 
At  five  weeks  the  semicircular  canals  having  formed  and  the  twist- 
ing of  the  C(x:hlea  having  begun,  the  fibres  of  the  acoustic  ganglion 
are  found  united  with  the  auditorj-  vesicle.  The  fibres  from  the 
cochlear  ganglion  form  a  stem,  the  nervvs  coehle.arix,  and  two 
smaller  branches,  corresponding  to  the  middle  branch  of  otologists, 
which  run  respectively  to  the  anlage  of  the  macula  sacculi  and  the 
anlageof  the  macula  ampullcE  posterior  is.  The  fibres  from  the  ves- 
tibular ganglion  form  a  single  stem 
running  to  a  spot  which  includes 
the  anlages  of  three  maculte, 
namely,  of  the  vestibule  and  of  the 
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anterior  and  external  ampullse ;  in  more  advanced  stages  the  macula 
separate  and  each  receives  a  separate  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve; 
this  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the -dependence  of  nerve  branches 
uiMtn  secondary  changes  in  their  peripheral  connections.  While  the 
nerve  branches  are  developing  the  ganglia  elongate  ventralward,  and 
at  the  same  time  changes  occur  in  the  distribution  of  the  ganglion 
cells.  In  the  cochlear  ganglion  most  of  the  cells  remain  near  the 
cochlea, where  they  are  ultimately  converted  into  the  spiral  ganglion; 
otiiera  ascend  with  the  fibres  to  the  brain,  at  the  edge  of  which  they 
acrumiilate.  being  stopped  by  the  dense  neuroglia  (Randschleier), 
and  give  rise  to  His'  inter-cranial  ganglion,  mentione<l  above;  still 
otherb  remain  strung  out  along  the  line  where  the  cochlear  ganglion 
is  in  contact  with  the  vestibu^r;  this  line  of  ganglion  cells  is  <»lled 
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the  Zwischen-qanglion  by  W.  His,  jun.;  the  fibres  from  these 
cells  constitute  the  branches  running  to  the  sacculus  and  the  poste- 
rior ampulla.  In  the  vestibular  ganglion  the  cells  are  more  evenly 
scattered  and  persist  in  the  adult  distributed  along  the  nerve.  The 
further  development  consists  in  little  more  than  a  series  of  adapta- 
tions to  the  advancing  differentiation  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 
Fig.  372  represents  the  parts  just  described,  but  in  a  somewhat  more 
advanced  stage.  As  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  within  the  brain,  we 
possess  no  satisfactory  information;  see  W.  His.  jun.,  /.c,  p.  17-19. 

4.  Peripheral  Branches  of  the  Facialis. — In  mammalian 
embryos,  soon  after  the  facial  ganglion  has  united  with  the  epidermis 
to  form. the  epibrauchial  organ  over  the  hyo-mandibular  cleft,  the 
nerve  proper  grows  down  into  the  hyoid  arch,  and  thus  develops  the 
homologue  of  Van  Wijhe's  post-trematic  branch.  Somewhat  later, 
Froriep,  86.1,  44,  another  brancli  is  formed  from  the  oral  side  of 
the  ganglion,  and  this  branch,  which  is  probably  homologous  with 
the  rami  prae-trematicus  and  phamygeus  of  selachians,  extends  into 
the  mandibular  arch.  Froriep  has  observed,  87.1,  in  tt^rpedo  em- 
bryos in  Balfour's  stage  L,  a  branch  of  the  post-trematic  facial  run- 
ning forward  below  the  gill-cleft  into  tlie  mandibular  region  to  there 
iniier\^ate  a  mucous  canal;  this  brancli  Froriep  considers  the  homo- 
logue of  the  chorda  tympani  of  amniota;  the  union  of  the  chorda 
with  the  trigeminus  is  secondary.  The  branches  in  ehismobranch 
embryos  have  been  carefully  describe<l  by  Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  25-21), 
who  refers  also  to  the  earlier  observations  C)f  Balfour  and  of  Mar- 
shall and  Spencer. 

Rabl,  87.1,  ascribes  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  facialis  in 
the  adult  mammal  to  the  fact  that  it  innervates  the  myotheliimi  of 
the  hyoid  arch ;  this  myothelium  develops  into  the  embryonic  pla- 
tysma,  and  the  platysma  spreads  out  and  is  ultimately  differentiated 
into  the  superficial  facial  muscles.  The  nerve  follows  the  muscle, 
and  as  the  latter  subdivides  the  former  branches  correspondingly. 

IX.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  has  been  taken  by  many 
embryologists  as  the  most  typical  nerve  of  the  head,  because  it  has 
two  distinct  r(X)ts  and  its  relations  to  the  second  gill-cleft  are  very 
clear,  and  it  has  l>ec»n  assumed  that  the  cranial  nerves  typically  all 
have  two  roots  and  are  similarlv  related  to  gill-clofts;  compare  His, 
88.2,  423.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  assumption  that  the 
glosso-pharyngeus  is  par  excellence  the  typical  cerebral  nerve  is 
the  outcome  of  the  necessities  of  a  certain  school  of  speculative  mor- 
phologists.  The  assumption  is  by  hypothesis,  and  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  upheld  by  observation.  We  will  consider:  1,  the  gan- 
glion and  its  sense  organs;  2,  the  motor  roots;  .'J,  the  peripheral 
branches. 

1.  The  Ganglion  and  its  Sense  Organs. — The  ganglion  is 
the  third  of  the  four  primary  ganglionic  masses  of  the  head,  and  is 
situated  immediatelv  Miind  the  otocvst.  It  forms  at  first  a  contin- 
nous  anlage  with  the  vagus  ganglion.  In  a  chick  of  thirty  to  forty 
hours,  seen  from  above,  it  ap|>ears  as  a  rounded  mass  about  equal  to 
the  auditor^'  vesicle  in  size  (His,  88. 1,  41 7) .  It  has  lK?en  commonly 
stated  since  Marshall's  pajKT,  78. 1,  in  1878,  that  there  is  first  formed 
a  common  ganglionic  mass  behind  the  ear,  and  that  this  ma.ss  divides 
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into  two  ganglia,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus.  Chiarugi, 
however,  90.1,  336,  believes  that  the  ganglion  of  the  eighth  nerve 
arises  in  Sauropsida  as  an  independent  outgrowth  of  the  ganglionic 
cord  (neural  crest),  and  appears  before  the  vagus.  He  finds,  p.  426, 
that  in  the  rabbit  the  two  ganglia  are  distinct  though  they  appear  at 
nearly  the  same  time  (embryos  of  4.5  mm.).  In  the  human  embryo 
the  cells  become  bi-polar  and  produce  nerve-fibres  during  the  fifth 
week.  The  primitive  mass,  according  to  His;  88.3,  374,  early 
divides  into  an  upper  or  dorsal  smaller  spindle-shaped  part,  Ehren- 
ritter\s  qanglion^  and  a  lower  or  ventral  larger  oval  part,  the  gan- 
glioii  petrosum  proper.  Fig.  303,  Gp,  The  former  lies  close  behind 
the  auditor}' vesicle  and  later  is  covered  by  the  cochlea ;  the  latter 
moves  away  from  the  otocyst  to  take  a  place  on  a  level  with  the 
pharynx.  Tlie  centripetal  fibres  form  a  single  bundle,  which  enters 
the  brain  near  the  lower  e<lge  of  the  dorsal  zones  of  His,  and  there 
taking  a  longitudinal  course  descends  toward  the  spinal  cord;* 
Nvithin  the  medullar^'  wall  the  fibres  constitute  the  ascending  glosso- 
pharyngeal tract.  In  an  embryo  of  6  1>  mm.  NL  (His'  Br')  His, 
.('.,  found  the  tract  not  to  have  reacheil  the  vagus  region,  but  later 
it  is  longer  and  the  fibres  mingling  with  those  of  the  vagus  form  a 
very  characteristic  cord,  the  tracfns  soUtarivs^  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed into  the  .spinal  cord.  It  is  probable  that  both  the  trigeminal 
and  facial  ganglia  send  fibres  to  this  tractus. 

The  nerve  was  erroneously  supi)osed  by  Balfour  ("  Works,"  I.,  425), 
Marshall  and  Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  i),  to  arise  exclusively  from  the 
ganglion,  as  owing  to  their  neglect  to  consider  the  origin  of  the 
nerve-fibres  they  failed  to  see  the  true  motor  roots.  Proceeding  upon 
this  false  assumption  they  have  endeavored  to  interpret  the  nerve  as 
the  morphological  equivalent  of  a  dorsal  spinal  root.  His'  observa- 
tions oblige  us  to  discard  this  interpretation. 

C.  Kupffer,  01.1,  44,  found  in  the  lamprey  that  the  glosso-pha- 
rj'ngeal  ganglion  is  diflferentiated  later  than  the  other  cephalic  gan- 
glia, and  is  at  first  intimately  associated  with  the  anlages  of  the 
auditory  vesicle  and  facial  ganglion.  Like  the  other  ganglia  it  is 
soldered  in  the  embryo  to  the  ej)idermis  of  the  lateral  line,  and  after 
widening  out  at  its  ventral  end  it  unites  (ammocoetes  of  4  mm.) 
broadly  with  the  epidermis  a  second  time  to  form  the  epibranchial 
organ  above  and  in  front  of  the  third  gill-deft,  Fig.  407. 

In  Petromyzon,  as  just  stated,  the  ganglion  has  the  lateral  and 
epibranchial  organs,  and  ft  is  probiible  that  both  exist  in  other  ver- 
tei)rates;  but  as  yet  only  the  mammalian  epibranchial  organs  have 
IxK'u  accurately  studied  l)y  Froriep,  86.1,  although  the  lateral  line 
organ  was  seen  by  Van  Wijhe,  8».l,  20,  in  shark  embryos  in  Bal- 
four's stage  K.  Froriep,  /.c,  p.  12,  observed  in  cow  embryos  of  8.5 
nnn.  that  at  the  dorsal  border  of  the  second  gill-cleft  there  is  a 
slightly  depressed  area  of  thickened  epidermis,  which  is  united  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  ganglion;  in  embryos  of  16  mm.  the  organ 
has  disappeared,  but  its  final  history  is  somewhat  uncertain  (p.  46). 

2.  Motor  Root. — The  origin  of  the  motor-roots  in  the  embryo 
has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  studied  only  l)y  W.  His,  88.3,  361. 

*  Tlie  arrangeineut  is  flKureii  by  W.  His,  88.3,  Fig.  'il\  it  is  Himilar  to  that  of  the  va^us.  See 
Fif?. 
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The  neuroblasts  are  gathered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ventral  zone 
of  His,  as  a  group  which  is  quite  clearly  separated  from  the  neuro- 
blasts of  the  facial  and  vagus  nerves.  The  fibres  from  these  neuro- 
blasts are  gathered  into  a  single  bundle,  which  leaves  the  medullary 
wall  near  the  dorsal  end  of  the  ganglion,  so  that  it  seems  to  form, 
if  we  disregard  the  origin  of  the  fibres,  a  part  of  the  true  dorsal  or 
ganglionic  root;  compare  p.  G48. 

3.  Peripheral  Branches. — The  glosso-pharyngeus  enters  into 
close  relations  with  the  second  gill-cleft.  As  long  known  through 
comparative  anatomy,  the  nerve  typically  forms  two  branches  when 
it  reaches  the  gill-cleft,  and  the  general  history  of  these  branches 
has  been  followed  in  elasmobranch  embryos  by  Balfour,  Van  Wijhe, 
and  Beard.  One  branch  rims  in  front  of  the  gill-cleft — in  other 
words,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  hyoid  arch ;  this  branch  is  the  prce- 
trematic  of  Van  Wijhe,  82. 1  (prae-branchial  of  Beard).  The  other 
branch  runs  behind  the  gill-cleft — in  other  words,  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  first  branchial  arch ;  this  branch  is  the  post-trematic  of 
Van  Wijhe  (post-branchial  of  J.  Beard).  These  branches  are  both 
developed  after  the  epi branchial  organ,  and  in  fishes  are  nearly  equal 
in  size. 

In  mammals,  according  to  Froriep,  86.1,  13,  20,  44,  the  post- 
trematic  becomes  the  main  stem,  which  is  found  in  cow  embryos  of 
8.8  mm.  running  through  the  first  branchial  arch  and  curving  for- 
ward below  the  gill-cleft,  while  the  prse-trematic  branch  is  a  very 
small  bundle  of  fibres  at  this  stage,  and  apparently  persists  a.s  the 
vermis  tytnpanictts  of  the  adult.  The  post-trematic  is  the  ramus 
lingnalis  of  the  adult,  the  ramus  pharyngeus  being  added  in  later 
developmental  stages.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  so-called  phar^Ti- 
geus  of  elasmobranch s  belongs  to  the  prae- trematic. 

In  the  human  embryo  the  nerve  grows  straight  down  from  the 
medulla  at  first  (His'  Br'),  but  in  an  embryo  of  four  and  one-half 
weeks  (His'  Ko)  it  is  already  bent  at  its  end  owing  to  the  dislocation 
of  the  parts  of  the  pharynx.  His,  88.3,  3Ti>.  Noteworthy  is  the 
early  union  of  the  ganglion  |)etrosum  with  the  ganglion  nodosum 
by  an  oblique  anastamosing  branch,  Fig.  3G3,  the  development  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  followed. 

X.  The  Vagus  Nerve. — A  few  words  on  the  general  morphol- 
ogy of  this  nerve  may  be  prefixed  to  the  history  of  its  development. 
Gegenbjuir,  71.1,  72.1,  directed  es})ecial  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
unlike  any  other  nerve  of  the  head,  the  vagus  supj)lies  several  gill- 
clefts;  all  the  clefts,  whatever  their  number,  behind  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal cleft  being  innervated  by  the  tenth  nerve,  which  in 
fishes  shows  its  relations  clearly ,  since  it  sends  off  a  pne-trematic  and 
post-trematic  branch  for  each  gill-cleft  of  the  vagus  series.  The 
numl)er  of  the  branches  in  any  form,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
number  of  clefts  preserved  in  that  form.  As  Gegenbaur  had  formed 
the  theory  that  the  cephalic  nerves  correspond  with  the  gill-clefts, 
there  being  a  nerve  for  each  cleft,  he  necessarily  concluded  that  the 
vagus  was  the  morphological  equivalent  of  several  branchial  nerves. 
This  conception  of  the  vagus  has  been  generally  adoptetl,  and  has 
been  so  generally  taught,  that  many  of  the  younger  morphologists 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  has  remained  a  bold  hypothesis,  and 
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that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  an  actual  fusion  of  several 
nerves  into  one  vagus  nerve  to  be  obtained  from  vertebrate  embry- 
ology. Nevertheless,  Gegenbaur's  theory  has  dominated  all  inves- 
tigations of  the  last  twenty  years. 

We  now  know — compare  p.  200 — that  the  gill-pouches  only  imitate 
the  segmental  arrangement,  and  are  in  reality  much  less  numerous 
than  the  true  segments  of  the  branchial  region,  and  that  the  nerves 
do  not  correspond  to  the  number  of  segments.  In  view  of  the  great 
irregularities  of  the  nerves  as  compared  with  the  myotomes  of  the 
head,  we  are  no  longer  justified  in  interpreting  the  vagus  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  a  theoretical  order,  which  is  definitely  ascertained 
not  to  agree  with  the  real  order — in  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  each  gill-cleft  had  a  separate  nerve  and  just  one 
nerve.  Further  we  must  conceive  that  there  was  primitively  a  chain 
of  epibranchial  organs,  which  were  connected  longitudinally  with 
one  another,  and  transversely  with  several  hypoglossal  nerves,  but 
we  have  at  present  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  series  of  cephalic 
nerves  extended  as  far  as  the  epibranchial  organs.  On  the  contrary 
the  series  of  epibranchial  organs  (like  those  of  the  lateral  line)  may 
have  extendeil  tailward,  by  the  growth  of  a  branch  consisting  of 
nei've  fibres  derived  from  probably  several  hypoglossal  nerv^es ;  both 
the  lateral  and  epibranchial  branches  while  they  grow  are  united 
with  the  epidermis. 

I  conceive  the  primitive  condition  to  have  been  one  in  which  there 
were,  presumably,  four  cephalic  nerves  behind  the  vagus,  and  that 
these  nerves  had  each  its  epibranchial  organ ;  the  four  nerves  are 
now  repre^sented  by  the  hypoglossus  and  accessorius.  The  epi- 
branchial organs  were  connected  with  one  another  by  a  longitudinal 
commissure,  which  persisted  while  the  four  hypoglossal  ganglia  dis- 
appeared, and  thus  the  epibranchial  organs  and  the  nerve  branches 
running  from  them  to  the  gill-clefts  became,  apparently,  branches  of 
the  vagus.  While  one  thus  recognizes  the  relation  of  the  vagus  to 
several  gill-clefts,  that  relation  is  not  primar}',  but  secondary  and 
acquired,  and  does  not  in  my  judgment  lend  support  to  Gegenbaur's 
hypothesis.  Another  consequence  of  tlie  abortion  of  the  hyi)oglo«sal 
ganglia  has  been  to  leave  their  lateral  medullary  roots  to  be  modified 
into  a  separate  nerve-stem,  the  accessorius,  and  to  join  the  ganglion 
of  the  vagus. 

The  considerations  advanced  above  lead  me  to  the  conviction  that 
Gegenbaur's  conception  of  the  vagus  as  morphologically  equivalent 
to  several  nerves  can  no  longer  be  maintainoil,  and  instead  we  must 
return  to  the  older  view  and  again  look  upon  the  relation  of  the 
vagus  to  the  posterior  gill-clefts  as  the  result  of  the  distribution  of  a 
branch,  which  may  l)e  named  the  nerims  epibranchialis,  and 
which,  so  far  i\s  its  coimections  with  the  epidermis  are  concerned, 
may  he  comi^iircd  with  the  lateral  nerve.  That  6egenl)aur*s  theory 
is  untenable  is  shown  by  the  development  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
which  includes  the  nerves  of  the  segments  immecliately  behind  the 
vagus  nerve  and  above  the  posterior  branchial  clefts,  so  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  segmental  ner\"es  of  the  posterior  branchial  region 
are  incorporated  not  in  the  tenth,  but  in  the  twelfth  nerve. 

1.  Ganglion  and  Ganglionic  Organs. — The  ganglionic  crest 
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behind  the  otocyst  develops  its  two  large  ganglia  somewhat  later 
than  does  the  mass  in  front  of  the  otocyst;  thus  in  a  torpedo  emhrj'o 
of  G  mm.  Froriep,  98.2,  GO,  found  the  two  anterior  ganglia  divided, 
but  the  two  posterior  were  undivided.  The  ganglion  is  in  amniota 
at  first  a  rounded  mass,  which  may  be  seen  in  a  chick  of  thirty  to 
forty  hours  lying  immediately  behind  the  glosso-pharyngeal  ganglion, 
which  it  about  equals  in  size  (W.  His,  88.2,  417,  I'ig.  •^).  The 
exact  history  of  the  ganglion  has  never  been  followed.  Chianigi, 
90. 1,  observ^ed  that  the  ganglion  arises  in  reptiles  as  a  conical  bud, 
which  grows  dowii  from  the  neural  crest ;  later  (Lacerta  embryos  of 
5.5  mm.)  it  arises  by  three  bimdles  of  fibres,  of  which  the  first  and 
last  represent  the  persistent  neural  crest  and  unite  the  ganglion  re- 
spectively to  the  glosso-pharjTigeus  and  first  cervical  ganglia,  while 
the  middle  bundle  is  the  root  proper,  connecting  the  vagus  ganglion 
with  the  neuron.  This  stage  has  been  describetl  ])y  Beraneck  and 
was  the  earliest  seen  by  him.  In  mammals  (Chiarugi,  90.1,  4"i-4<i) 
the  ganglion  also  arises  independently,  and  as  it  grows  ventralward, 
passes  outside  of  the  jugular  vein  and  aorta,  unlike  the  glosso- 
pharj^ngeal  ganglion,  which  passes  inside  these  vessels.  In  rabbit 
embryos  of  <).o  mm.  Chiarugi  found  the  ganglion  attached  by  slender 
commissures  to  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  ganglion  in  front  and  the  first 
cervical  behind.  Tlie  medullary  rcxit  next  lengthens  considerably, 
and  in  embryos  of  1 1  mm.  the  ganglion  is  subdivided  into  the  dorsal 
ganglion  JHffvIxt re  and  the  ventral  ganglian  nodosum.  In  a  cow 
embryo  of  8-9  mm.  the  ganglion  is  mu(*h  larger  than  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal or  facial,  and  extends  over  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
clefts  (Froriep,  86.1).  It  elongates  in  an  obli(|ue  dorso- ventral 
direction.  In  a  human  embryo  of  four  and  one-half  weeks  (W.  His, 
88.3,  375)  it  isvery  long  and  divided,  as  just  mentioned  for  rabbits, 
into  an  upper  ganglion  jugularo  and  a  lower  ganglion  nodosum. 
Fig.  303,  (?/ and  Gn^  connected  by  a  narrower  fibrous  tract,  along 
which  are  scattered  a  few  ganglion  cells.  The  jugular  ganglion  is 
spindle -shai^ed,  and  has  on  its  inner  side  a  bundle  of  fibres  which 
enters  the  lower  edge  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His,  Fig.  370,  there 
takes  a  longitudinal  course  toward  the  spinal  cord  a«  a  well-marked 
ascending  vagus  tract:  the  tract  is  at  first  very  short;  it  is  soon 
joined  by  the  fibres  of  the  ti'igeminal  tract,  and  the  two  sets  of  fibres 
uniting  constitute  the  so-calleil  tractus  solitarins,  as  mentioned 
above  in  describing  the  trigeminal  ganglion,  p.  r»P2.  The  tractus 
solitarius,  Jis  sho\>ni  in  Fig.  371),  has  at  first  a  suixu-ficial  position, 
but  later  it  losos  this  place  in  api>earance,  being  coveriMl  over  by 
the  Randlippe  of  His,  compare  p.  GiWj  and  Fig.  3S1. 

The  vagus  ganglion  probably  has  lK)th  lateral  and  epibranchial 
organs  in  the  embryos  of  all  vertebrates.  In  elasmobranchs  Ijoth 
were  scnmi  by  Van  Wijhe,  82.1,  and  have  lx»en  more  accurately  de- 
scril>ed  by  Froriep,  91.2.  In  Petromyzon  th(^y  have  Ixhmi  described 
by  Kupffer,  91.1.  In  teleosts  the  lateral  line  organs  are  greatly 
dev(»lo|>ed,  and  there  are  a  good  many  observations  on  the  organs 
themselves,  ])ut  1  recall  none  on  the  do|x*n(l«'nce  of  the  organs  upon 
the  ganglion  propcT.  Kupffer,  I.e.,  states  that  in  birds  l)oth  the  lat- 
eral and  e])ibran<'hial  fusion  of  the  ganglion  with  the  e])idermis  can 
Ix?  seen.     The  epibranchial  organ  in  mannnalian  embryos  has  l)een 
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carefully  studied  by  Froriep,  85.1.  Fig.  373  represents  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  torpedo  embryo  of  12  mm.  in  which  the  vagus 
ganglion  shows  its  two  connections  with  the  epidermis,  first  at  the 
lateral  line,  secondly  over  the  fourth  gill-cleft,  where  the  thickening 
of  ectoderm  is  very  considerable.  In  this 
embryo  (Froriep,  91.2,  61)  the  vagus  gan- 
glion is  connected  with  the  epibranchial 
organs  over  the  second  to  sixth  cleft,  and 
with  six  smaller  lateral  organs,  which  all 
lie  in  the  region  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
clefts,  and  in  the  headw^ard  prolongation 
of  the  lateral  line  proper.  The  section 
figured  passes  through  the  fourth  epi- 
branchial organ.  In  a  lamprey  larva  of  4 
mm.  the  vagus  ganglion.  Fig.  407,  as  seen 
from  the  side,  is  triangular,  the  apex 
pointing  tailward  and  being  prolonged  as 
the  lateral  line ;  the  upper  angle  forms  the 
dorsal  root ;  the  lower  angle  is  prolonged 
and  joins  the  epibranchial  organ  in  front 
of  and  above  the  fourth  gill-cleft ;  this  or- 
gan is  the  seventh  at  this  stage,  and  is 
connected  with  the  epibranchial  organ  in     fio.  sra.  -Torpedo  Embr>'o  of  la 

r         X  1  Ai         u     •         r  /J  ^     i.1        ™™-     Cross  section.     Md.ob,    Me- 

front  and  the  chain  of  nve  organs  over  the  uuiia  obionmtta;  nch,  notoc^hord: 
fourth   to  eighth  gill-cleft.     As  regards  ■*:^-^^^-J^\^!^^^rJ-o^; 

mammals,  Fronep,    86.1,  states   that   the    ehr,   epibranchial   orj^an;    r,  vein. 
'      1 .  ^.        ^  1     .  ,  After  Froriep. 

vagus  ganglion  is   found   m  cow  s  em-  ^ 

bryos  of  8.7  mm.  to  be  the  largest  of  the  cephalic  ganglia,  and  to 
overlie  the  third  cleft  and  the  region  of  the  still  undeveloped  fourth 
and  fifth  clefts ;  above  the  third  cleft  and  from  these  down  beyond 
the  level  of  the  fifth  aortic  arch,  it  is  found  united  with  the  epider- 
mis over  an  area  about  0.75  mm.  long  and  from  0.19  to  0.23  mm. 
wide.  In  an  embryo  of  12  mm.  the  epidermis  of  the  area  of  epi- 
branchial contact  has  become  invaginated  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
a  narrow  fissure,  but  is  mlich  reduced  in  size.  The  fissure  and  con- 
tact can  be  still  found  in  embryos  of  15  mm.  , 

2.  Motor  Roots. — The  neuroblasts,  which  form  the  motor  roots 
of  the  vagus,  are  situated  according  to  His,  88.3,  360-362,  in  the 
ventral  zone  of  His,  but  toward  its  dorsal  side,  and  the  fibres 
make  their  exit  from  near  the  dorsal  limit  of  the  ventral  zone  and 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  ganglionic  root.  The  vagus  neuroblasts 
are  situated  along  the  same  line  as  those  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
and  are  not  marked  off  from  them  in  any  way;  compare  Fig.  379. 

3.  Peripheral  Branches. — The  vagus  ganglion  in  young  elas- 
mobranchs  sends  off  four  branches  to  the  gill-clefts;  each  branch 
runs  behind  the  gill-cleft  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  associated  with 
the  corresponding  epibranchial  organ ;  the  first  to  third  branches  are 
nearly  alike  in  size,  but  are  smaller  than  the  large  fourth  branch, 
which  is  further  distinguished  by  continuing  on  beyond  the  pharyn- 
geal region  and  by  becoming  the  ramus  intestinalis  of  the  adult  (Van 
Wi  jhe,  82. 1 ,  32,  Froriep,  9 1 . 2,  61) .  Later  this  fourth  branch  is  also 
connected  with  the  epibranchial  organ  of  the  sixth  cleft.     The  four 
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branches  behind  the  gill-clefts  are  to  be  regarded  as  post-trematio 
nerves  and  the  fourth  is  presumably  equivalent  to  two  post-trematic 
nerves.  The  pr»-trematic  branches  arise  later  as  outgrowths  of  the 
ganglion  from  the  region  of  the  epibranchial  oreans,  and  also  the  pha- 
ryngeal branches  arise  similarly.  Van  Wijhe,  I.e.,  p.  31,  found  that  in 
Balfour's  stage  K  the  ganglion  has  one  dorsal  branch,  and  gives  off 
the  so-called  lateral  nerve ;  the  dorsal  branch  Van  Wijhe  identifies  as 
the  ramus  supra-temporalis ;  it  is  connected  with  the  epidermis  of 
the  lateral  line.  It  is  probable  that  both  the  dorsal  and  the  lateral 
nerves  are  derivatives  of  the  connection  of  the  ganglion  with  the 
lateral  line.  As  Van  Wijhe  neglected  the  difference  between  the 
ganglion  and  the  nerve  his  investigations  must  be  extended  before 
we  can  decide  whether  the  four  branches  to  the  gill-cleft  arise  from 
the  ganglion  proper  or  from  a  nerve-tnmk  which  was  mistaken  for 
a  prolongation  of  the  ganglion.  The  question  raised  is  important, 
since  upon  the  answer  must  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  our  notion  of  the 
origin  of  the  nerve,  whether  it  represents  one  nerve  much  branched 
or  several  nerves  which  have  been  fused.  Balfour's  account  of  the 
development  of  the  vagus  in  sharks  differs  somewhat  from  Van 
Wijhe's — see  Balfour's  '*Comp.  Embryolog}%"  II.,  457. 

In  mammals  the  early  condition  of  the  vagus  branches  has  been 
partially  described  by  A.  Froriep,  85. 1.  In  cow  embryos  of  S.T-JS.d 
mm. the  vagus  surj^assos  all  other  nerves  in  size;  in  those  of  12  nmi. 
the  ganglion  jugulare  is  well  differentiated  from  the  ganglion  ncxio- 
sum,  and  from  the  former  the  main  trunk  extends  for  about  0.4  mm. 
as  the  anlage  of  the  ramus  intestinalis ;  the  tiimk  at  this  stage  con- 
sists entirely  of  nerve-fibres  and  contains  no  cells;  the  fibres  pjiss 
through  the  medial  half  of  the  ganglion.  As  to  the  branches  to  the 
gill-arches  and  the  lateral  line  no  published  observations  are  known 
to  me. 

Lateral  Xerce. — This  branch  of  the  vagus  is  one  of  the  best 
known  nerves  of  the  Ichthyopsida,  and  is  connected  with  the  sensory 
organs  of  the  lateral  line.  The  homologues  in  amniota  of  the  lateral 
nerve  have  never  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  nerve  itself  is 
perhaps  a  imrtial  surv^ival  of  a  connection  of  the  epidermis  with  the 
ganglia,  wliich  originally  extended  along  the  head  as  well  as  along 
the  body,  and  which  was  ass(x;iatetl  with  the  series  of  lateral  sense 
organs;  compare  C.  Julin,  87.3.  In  amphibia  (A.  Qoette,  76.1, 
672)  and  in  elasmobranchs  (C.  Semper,  76.3,  3!»8,  Van  Wijhe,  82. 1, 
33)  the  growing  end  of  the  lateral  nerve  has  lx?on  seen  to  merge  in 
the  epidermis,  and  these  observers  suggest  that  the  ner\'e  may  grow 
at  the  exjiense  of  the  epidermis ;  but  this  notion  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  nerve-fibres. 

XL  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  (accessorius  Willissi)  is 
characteristic  of  the  amniota  and  is  not  found  in  the  anamniota. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  nerve  which  has  been  evolved 
within  the  vortc»brate  series,  and  its  development  indicates  that  it 
arose  by  a  collective  modification  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  dorsal 
root«  of  the  hypoglossus.  It  comprises  no  gjuiglionic  fibres.  Chia- 
rugi,  90.1,  found  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  that  the  neural 
crest  persists,  as  it  does  in  elasmobranchs  according  to  Van  Wijhe, 
82.1,  32,  betwet»n  the  vagus  and  first  cervical  ganglion,  and  con- 
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tinues  as  a  cellular  cord,  both  while  the  hypoglosHal  ganglia  grow- 
out  from  it  and  after  these  ganglia  abort.  He  r^emls  it  aa  the 
anlage  of  the  accesBorius,  and  thiu  is  probably  correct,  but  not  in  the 
sen^e  that  its  cells  produce  the  nerve,  for  the  nerve  contains  no 
ganglionic  fibres,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  prescribes  the  path  for  the 
motor-fibres  and  conducts  them  to  the  vagus  ganglion.  I  venture 
the  liypotheaisj  that  if  the  hypoglossal  ganglia  were  preserved  the 
fibres  of  the  accessoriua  would  not  run  to  the  vagus,  but  chiefly  if 
not  wholly  to  the  twelfth  nerve.  His,  88.3,  3(iO-;t(i2,  found  the 
neuroblasts  which  give  rise  to  the  accessorius  fibres  to  be  distributed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  374,  along  the  dorsal  part  of  the  ventral  zone, 
throughout  the  vagus  and  hypoglossal  regions,  i.e.,  roughly  the 
lower  third  of  the  medulla  oblongata; 
the  fibres,  unlike  those  of  the  hyp<^los-  ~ 

sus,  make  their  exit  near  the  dorsal 
zone;  the  fibres  leave  the  medullar' 
wall  an  a  series  of  little  bundles,  which 
unite  into  a  nerve  which  runs  forward 
nearly  parallel  with  tlie  medulla,  being 
probably  guided  by  the  ganglionic  cord, 
and  joins  first  the  vagus  ganglion,  then 
the  main  vagus-tnmk.  Fig.  303,  XI. 
The  longitudinal  trunk  of  the  accesso- 
rius  is  regarded  by  Chiarugi,  90. 1, 317, 
as  a  modification  of  the  original  neural 
crest  transformed  in  the  occipital  r^ion  (j 
into  a  commissural  cord.  Some  further 
details  are  given  by  Froriep,  86.1,  as 
to  this  nerve  in  ruminant  embryos.    As  t-  »  a.        i,-h 

regards  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  His,   aWr  koj"  K^''E^dym™ 
88.3,  ;180,  finds  that  in  the  human  em-  ^t.Sf  515; ^^"^^1*1^ w"aS: 
br>-o  of  four  and  one-half  weeks  the  adult 

relations  are  already  established.  Fig.  363,  in  that  the  fibres  all  join 
the  vagus  and  run  for  the  greater  part  with  its  descending  stem,  but 
a  part  of  them  pass  off  as  the  independent  ramua  extermts  N.  ac- 
cexsorii;  compare  also  Froriep,  86.1,  i:i-U. 

XII.  The  bsrpogloBsal  nerve  of  mammals  has  been  shown  by 
Froriep,  8B„  1,  to  be  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  several  nerves,  prob- 
ably four,  closely  similar  to  the  true  spinal  nerves  in  character. 
Froriep's  results  have  had  confirmation  by  P.  Martin's  observations, 
80.3  on  the  cat,  Cbiarugi's,  89.2,  on  several  mammals,  and  Van 
Bemmelen's,  89.1,  on  reptiles.  As  the  homologies  of  the  hypo- 
glossus  among  Ichthyopsiaa  are  not  clearly  understood,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  development  of  the  nerve  in  the  higher  forms.  We 
shall  consider  in  order,  1,  the  ganglia;  2,  the  motor  roots;  .3,  the 
branches. 

The  development  of  the  hypogloesns  suggests  that  it  arose  by 
modification  and  fusion  of  at  least  four  segmental  nerves  situated 
between  the  vagus  and  the  first  ce^^•ical  nerve.  The  modifications 
consist  in  the  disappearance  of  the  ganglia  and  the  conversion  of  the 
motor-fibres  of  the  dorsal  roots  into  the  accessorius  nerve,  and  in  the 
disapi)earance  of  at  least  the  anterior  of  the  ventral  roots.     The  ner^-e 
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retains  its  primitive  relations,  since  the  lingual  muscles  it  innervates 
are  developed  from  the  occipital  myotomes. 

1 .  The  Ganglia. — There  are  foundjn  the  occipital  region  of  yoimg 
mammalian  embryos  three  ganglia,  which  abort  before  they  are 
fully  dflferentiated.  These  ganglia  have  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  true  spinal  ganglia.  They  are  connected  with  a  part  of  the 
neuron  which  belongs  presumably  not  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  but 
to  the  spinal  cord.  If  this  is  really  the  case  the  ganglia  are  true 
spinal  ganglia,  not  cephalic.  Chiarugi,  89.2,  found  that  the  ganglia 
are  preceded  by  a  continuous  stretch  of  the  neural  crest,  which  ap- 
pears as  if  a  commissm-al  link  between  the  vagus  and  first  cervical 
ganglia,  e,g,y  in  Lacerta  embryos  of  2.7  mm.  From  this  pseudo- 
commissure  there  grow  out  in  Lacerta  at  first  two  ganglia,  which 
overlie  and  extend  in  front  of  respectively  the  third  and  fourth 
occipital  myotomes,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  third  ganglion,  that  is 
to  say,  one  for  the  second  occipital  myotome;  the  three  ganglia  have 
only  a  fugitiv^e  existence,  and  are  no  longer  present  in  embryos  of 
5.5  mm.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  that  the  first  cervical  ganglion 
also  aborts  in  Sauropsida  during  early  embrj-onic  life,  compare  p. 
030.  Chiarugi,  /.c,  331>,  foimd  the  three  rudimentary  occipital  gan- 
glia in  the  chick  embryo  of  the  third  day,  corresponding  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  occipital  myotomes.  In  the  rabbit  only 
two  ganglia  are  known  in  the  occipital  region ;  these  have  been  ob- 
served by  Chiarugi,  /.c,  430,  in  embr^^os  of  0.5  mm.  associated  with 
the  third  and  fourth  occipital  myotomes ;  the  posterior  of  the  gan- 
glia is  the  larger.  In  cow  embryos  of  8.7  mm.,  Froriep,  82. 1,  86. 1, 
16,  found  one  cx3ci pi tal  ganglion  in  association  with  the  last  occipital 
myotome,  there  being  three  myotomes.  We  may  assmne  that  there 
are  earlier  two  ganglia  and  four  segments  in  the  cow  embr\'o  as  in 
the  rabbit,  and  that  by  the  stage  studied  by  Froriep  the  foremost 
segment  and  foremost  ganglion  have  disapi)eared.  In  cow  embryos 
of  12  mm.,  Froriep,  86.1,  24,  found  the  ganglion  of  the  fourth  seg- 
ment still  present  and  its  ventral  end  united  with  the  hypoglossal  motor 
roots  of  the  same  segment,  but  in  embryos  of  15  mm.  the  ganglion 
shows  indications  of  abortion,  L  c,  p.  33.  In  the  human  embryo. 
Fig.  300,  the  ganglion  of  the  fourth  occipital  segment  lias  been  ob- 
served by  His  ("  Anat.  menschl.  Embrj'onen,"  Heft  III.,  sii,  also 
88.1,  401)  in  embryos  of  13-14  mm. ;  later  it  is  found  to 'have  dis- 
appeared. His  proposes  to  name  the  ganglion  after  its  discoverer, 
Froriep^ s  ganglion,  Kazzander,  91.1,  has  directed  attention  to 
various  cases  in  which  a  hypoglossal  (Froriep's?)  ganglion  has 
been  observed  in  man  and  other  mammals  in  the  adult  stage, 
and  reiK)rts  a  new  case  of  its  presence  in  a  human  adult. 

The  facts  presenteil  in  the  preceding  paragraph  render  it  probable 
that  in  all  amniota  there  are  at  least  three  *  ganglia  present  during 
ver}'  early  st^iges  in  the  occipital  region;  that  these  ganglia  belong 
to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  of  the  region,  and  to  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  and  that  they  successively  disapj)ear,  the  last 
persisting  for  some  time  longer  in  mammalian  than  in  sauropsidau 
embryos.  I  think  that  we  may  expect  to  obtain  evidence  that  there 
is  still  another  hypoglossal  ganglion,  namely,  for  the  first  segment. 

*P.  Martin,  UO.3,  230,  affirms  that  he  fluds  in  the  cat  five  rudirnnitary  hypoKlossal  ganglia. 
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Although  the  occipital  ganglia  entirely  disappear,  the  ganglionic 
cord,  from  which  they  arise,  persists  and  serv^es  as  the  anlage  of  the 
accessorius  as  stated  in  the  preceding  section. 

No  ganglionic  sense  organs  connected  with  the  hypoglossus  have 
yet  b^n  recognized,  but  it  is  to  me  probable  that  the  part  of  the 
lateral  line  near  the  vagus  represents  hypoglossal  lateral  organs. 
Suitable  investigations  on  Ichthyopsida  might  result  in  confirming 
this  suggestion. 

Historical  Note. — The  last  hypoglossal  ganglion  was  discovered 
by  Froriep  in  1882,  in  ruminant  embryos,  and  its  history  has  since 
been  further  studied  by  him.  His,  in  1888,  recognized  its  presence 
in  the  human  embryo.  Chiarugi,  89.2,  90.1,  has  studied  the 
ganglia  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  and  our  present  knowledge 
rests  to  a  large  extent  solely  upon  his  observations.  P.  Martin, 
90.3,  has  observed  the  ganglia  in  cat  embrj'os. 

2.  Motor  Roots. — The  neuroblasts  which  give  rise  to  the  hypo- 
glossus lie,  in  the  human  embryo,  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  ventral 
zone  of  His,  Fig.  374,  and  their  fibres  make  their  exit  from  the 
medulla  not  far  from  the  Bodenplatte  (His,  88.3,  3G1).  The  fibres 
are  gathered  into  bundles.  According  to  His,  these  bundles  are 
quite  numerous  and  are  found  even  below  the  vagus  ganglion.  I 
consider  it  probable  that  His  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  this,  and  that 
the  fibres  leave  the  medulla  in  man  only  in  the  region  behind  the 
vagus — in  other  words,  in  the  region  of  the  four  occipital  segments, 
and  in  four  segmentally  arranged  bundles.  That  there  are  three, 
and  probably  four,  segmental  motor  roots  in  cow  embryos  has  been 
shown  by  Froriep,  85.1,  10,  but  P.  Martin  records,  90.3,  230,  that 
in  cat  embrj^os,  representing  younger  stages  than  Froriep  studied, 
there  are  five  distinct  roots  (?  of  which  one  cervical).  Chiarugi, 
89.2,  90. 1,  has  observed  five  segmentally  arranged  roots  in  Lacerta, 
the  first  root  lying  in  front  of,  the  remaining  four  corresponding  to, 
the  four  occipital  segments ;  four  roots  in  Tropidonotus ;  three  roots 
in  chicks  toward  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  first  occipital  segment 
having  no  root ;  and  finally  two  roots  in  rabbit  embryos.  Van  Bem- 
melen,  89. 1,  243,  describes  in  Lacerta  five  well -developed  hypoglossal 
ventral  roots,  and  has  noticed  fibres  further  forward  toward  the 
vagus,  which  suggest  to  him  the  possibility  of  yet  more  roots ;  he 
further  records  that  motor  fibres  are  added  from  the  first  and  a  little 
later  also  from  the  second  cervical  nerve. 

3.  Branches. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  posterior  branchial 
arches  are  invaginated,  the  invagination  constituting  the  simis  cer- 
tncalis.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  in  a  himaan  embryo  of  the  fifth 
week.  Fig.  363,  was  observed  by  W.  His,  88.3,  380,  to  pass  around 
this  sinus,  going  behind  and  below  it  and  there  curving  forward  into 
the  tongue;  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  nerve  crosses  the  vagus 
below  the  ganglion  nodosum,  and  after  crossing  gives  oflE  a  branch, 
ramus  descetidens,  which  nms  along  the  lateral  side  of  the  jugular 
vein  parallel  to  the  vagus  trunk.  The  mechanical  cause  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  branch,  I  do  not  know.  Chiarugi,  90.1,  432,  has 
observed  that  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  is  essentially  the  same  in 
rabbit  embryos  as  in  human. 

In  Lacerta,  Van  Bemmelen,  89.1,  finds  that  the  course  of  the 
42 
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nerve,  as  it  curves  around  to  enter  the  tongue,  is  closely  parallel  to  the 
united  prolongation  of  the  five  myotomes  (four  occipital  and  one  cer- 
vical) which  grow  like  a  single  cord  (Froriep's  Schulterzungenstrang) 
into  the  tongue  to  produce  the  lingual  muscles.  Chiarugi,  90. 1,  321, 
states  that  in  lizard  embryos  the  nerve-trunk  runs  outside  the  jugular 
vein,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  intervention  of  the  vagus  and 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  accompanies  a  branch  of  the  jugular,  which 
runs  to  the  mandible  and  is  probably  the  sub-maxillary  vein. 

Spinal  Cord. — The  diflEerentiation  of  the  cord  and  brain  is  effected 
by  the  development  of  the  cerebral  vesicles.     The  histogenesis  of  the 

cord  has  been  described  in  the  sections  on 
><^7J^  /^l^xT^N  ^py    the  neuroglia  and  the  nerve-fibres.     The 
/!^-:-^k-^-!^'^^^'^  following  paragraphs  refer  chiefly  to  the 

7  /j^ji^'-iiiiii^  cord  without  regard  to  the  peculiaritied 

(^:.-\^  ^^^^^       offered  by  the  lower  end  of  cord,  Fig.  375, 

k  -'.'S^,  M^-"'''-         ^^  which  we  find  the  t}T)ical  developmental 

K*.  ^--^  _  ^^V.^-7  features  very  imperfectly  foUowecl.  This 
.'.  .-...v^-  ....•: .  v\T?  ^®  ^"®'  presumably,  to  the  partially  abor- 
^' • :  V :  •  ;^  V  ^^^^  tive  historj- of  the  caudal  end  of  the  neu- 

ron in  mammalia.    The  following  descrip- 
FI0.87.V -Lower  emi  of  the  Spinal   tions  are  based   in  large    part  on   His' 

Conl  of  a  Human  Embryo  of  three    *       o  A   o  o        » 

MonthH.     Epy,  Ependymal  layer;     memoir,  OD.«6. 

;^'ir."^?e'?'^r''ffi»cte' ""'"•       1-  General  GROWTH.-The  following 

account  is  based  upon  that  of  Kolliker 
("Qrundriss,"  2te  Aufl.,  200).  The  medullary  groove  is  found  com- 
pletely closet!  in  the  region  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a  chick  embryo 
with  thirteen  primitive  segments,  and  in  slightly  more  advant^ad 
human  embrj'os.  But  the  posterior  end  remains  for  a  while  aa  a 
solid  mass,  which  terminates  by  fusion  with  the  ectoderm.  When 
the  primitive  segments  are  all  formed,  the  end  of  the  cord  sepa- 
rates from  the  ectoderm.  At  this  stage  the  cord  extends  as  far 
as  the  segments.  In  human  embryos  the  cord  equals  the  vertebral 
column  in  length  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  month.  After  the  fourth 
month  the  vertebral  column  outgrows  the  spinal  cord,  which,  although 
it  absolutely  lengthens,  becomes  relatively  shorter,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance from  its  end  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  canal  increases.  This 
apparent  ascent  of  the  cord  (ascensus  medullar  spinalis)  might  be 
more  properly  described  as  a  descent  of  the  vertebrae.  A  secondary 
result  of  the  changed  position  is  that  the  nerves  running  out  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  since  their  exits  l)etween  the  vertebrae  are 
below  the  end  of  the  cord,  are  forced  to  take  a  more  and  more  longi- 
tudinal course  within  the  spinal  canal.  There  results  a  series  of  nerve- 
roots,  which  after  the  fourth  month  elongate  as  the  vertebrae  descend, 
and  thus  gradually  produce  the  so-called  cauda  equina.  The  filum 
tenninalis  is  developed,  according  to  Kolliker,  from  the  pia  mater,  and 
is  therefore,  i)roperry  speaking,  not  a  nervous  structure.  The  upper 
])art  of  the  filum,  however,  even  in  the  adult  contains  a  prolongation 
of  the  s))inal  cord  with  its  central  canal;  compare  Toumeux  et 
Hermann,  87.3. 

The  cervical  and  lumlnir  enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord  are  indi- 
cated in  the  human  embryo  at  two  months  and  are  well  developed  at 
three  months. 
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2.  Central  Canal. — The  central  canal  has  at  first  the  form  in 
sections  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  159,  160,  and  161,  being  flattened 
from  side  and  elongated  dorsal-ventrally,  but  is  often  more  or  less 
irregular  in  shape.  I  have  observed  that  in  birds  and  mammals 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  walls  of  the  canal  to  come  temporarily 
into  close  contact  along  two  longitudinal  lines,  so  that  the  canal 
appears  at  the  first  glance  to  be  divided  into  three  channels.  This 
condition  may  be  well  seen  in  the  rabbit,  and  it  is  probably  of  wide, 
possibly  of  constant,  occurrence.  As  to  its  significance,  I  have  no 
clew.  The  contact  is  soon  lost,  and  the  canal  becomes  freely  open 
again  throughout  its  extent. 

There  now  occurs  a  change  of  shape,  of,  p.  007,  by  which  the  canal 
cuts  into  the  thick  medullary  wall  on  each  side,  dividing  it  into  the 
upper  and  small  dorsal  zone  of  His,  and  the  lower  and  larger  ventral 
zone  of  His,  see  W.  His,  86.2,  p.  497,  Fig.  6.  This  change  occurs  in 
the  human  embryo  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  and  attains  its 
maximum  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  week.  It  is  precisely 
during  this  period  that  the  medullary  nerves  grow  out  from,  and  the 
ganglionic  nerves  grow  into,  the  spinal  cord;  the  former  arising 
from  the  ventral  zone,  the  latter  entering  the  dorsal  zone.  The 
dorsal  plate  is  curved  inward,  making  a  median  ridge  internally 
and  a  median  groove  externally ;  on  either  side  of  the  latter  there  is 
a  projecting  fold,  where  the  deck-plate  curves  over  (the  fold  is  the 
anlage  of  Goirs  cord. 

About  the  eighth  week  the  canal  begins  to  contract  (compare  His, 
86.2,  Figs.  0-9)  between  the  dorsal  zones  until  the  walls  first 
meet  and  then  unite.  Thus  in  a  foetus  of  the  tenth  week,  Fig.  376, 
the  union  has  already  taken  place  except  at  the  very  dorsalmost  part 
of  the  canal,  where  a  small  remnant  of  the  original  cavity  persists.; 
whether  this  is  always  the  case,  I  do  not  know.  In  older  stages  all 
traces  of  the  canal  (both  its  cavity  and  its  epithelium)  have  disap- 
peared, not  only  between  the  dorsal  zones  of  His,  but  also  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  ventral  zones.  In  Fig.  376,  the  boundary 
between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zones  is  marked  by  the  insertion 
of  the  dorsal  nerve-root.  The  lower  part  of  the  central  canal  remains 
open,  and  presents  in  section  certain  definite  curves  of  outline,  which 
deserve  closer  study.  The  open  part  of  the  canal  is  elongated  dorsal- 
ventrally,  but  toward  the  close  of  foetal  life  it  becomes  more  rounded 
in  form,  and  in  the  adult  is  elongated  transversely.  In  the  caudal 
end  of  the  human  cord  the  cavity  is  large,  Fig.  375,  and  does  not 
go  through  the  same  changes  of  shape  as  in  the  rest  of  the  cord. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  dorsal  part  of  the  central  canal  is  obliter- 
ated by  the  union  of  its  walls  and  the  subsequent  atrophy  of  its 
so-called  epithelium,  although  the  exact  steps  of  the  atrophy  are 
unknown.  In  the  adult  the  line  of  the  central  canal  on  the  dorsal 
side  is  represented  by  the  posterior  fissure^  which  is  merely  a  thin 
partition  of  vascularized  tissue  and  not  a  true  fissure.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  tissue  as  claimed  by  Barnes,  84. 1,  is  really  derived 
from  the  cells  lining  the  central  canal,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  classed 
morphologically  with  neuroglia.  Waldeyer,  76. 1,  and  others  speak 
of  a  contraction  of  the  canal,  and  of  its  being  pushed  in  by  the  ingrowth 
of  the  posterior  columns.     This  view  is  incorrect,  for,  as  shown  in 
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Fife.  37fi,  the  central  canal  exists  between  the  posterior  eohmiiiti, 
even  after  the  columns  of  (Joll  iin<l  Biirdaoh  ciin  Iw?  recognize*!,  in 
what  are  essentially  their  [lermanent  positions.  A,  Kobinsun,  91.1, 
yo,  calls  attention  to  tho  facrt  that  the  cord  widens  at  an  early  stage 
in  rodents,  so  that  in  section  it  appears  nearly  round  insteatl  t>f  oval ; 
this  change  causes  a  slight  diminution  in  the  dorsal-vontral  diameter 


of  the  central  canal.  I  cannot  ri^jurd  this  diminution  as  a  step 
toward  the  obliteration  of  the  canal. 

The  niiferiitr  ti.is'ire  iKjgins  to  develop  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighth  week,  and  arises  by  the  growth  of  the  cord,  which  takt^ 
place,  an  indicated  in  Fig.  :tT7,  bo  as  to  prodiK-e  two  bulging  ridges 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  conl.  The  median  s|>dce  between  the 
ridgtfs  is  the  future  anterior  fissure;  it  is  occujned  by  fibr;>us  con- 
nective tissue  enveloping  the  <'ord;  it  is,  therefore,  a  true  fissure, 
for  aoroa*  It  there  is  no  (Connection  l>etwot>n  the  ner^'ous  tissue  of  the 
two  sides.  Iudee<l,  part  of  the  original  surface  of  the  cord  bounds 
the  fissure  on  either  side,  and  therefore  we  may  correctly  describe 
the  ti.-wue  in  the  fissure  as  |mrt  of  the  enveloi»e  (pia  mater)  of  the 
conl.  As  the  embryo  lulvances  the  ridges  grow  and  the  fissure 
deepens;  the  growth  nt  the  ridges  is  hirgi^ly  due  to  the  expansion  of 
the  gray  matter  to  form  the  anterior  horns. 

There  is  no  atro])hy  of  the  ventr.d  iM>rtion  of  the  canal  as  Liiwe, 
80.1,  114,  asserted,  but  the  central  canal  of  the  adult  rejiresents  the 
ventral  portion  of  the  primitive  canal. 
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3.  Growth  op  the  Mantle  Layer. — The  mantle  layer  in  man 
(HIb)  and  rodents  (A.  Bobinaon,  91.1)  first  appears  in  the  region 
of  the  ventral  zones  of  His,  forming  in  sections  a  triangular  inaas 
on  each  side  between  the  inner  layer  and  the  Bandschleier ;  it  grad- 
ually tliickens,  and  at  the  same  time  its  development  progresses 
dorsalward  and  encroaches  also  upon  the  inner  layer.  There  is  thus  a 
stage  (in  rats  when  the  cartilaginous  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  arise) 
in  which  the  inner  layer  is  very  much  reduced  in  the  ventral  col 
umns.  and  gradually  increases  in  thickness  dorsalward  becoming 
in  the  dorsal  zone  thicker  than  the  mantle  layer  which  however 
soon  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  layer  which  is  ultimately 
reduced  to  the  lining  or  so-called  epithelium  of  the  central  canaj 
The  mantle  layer  is  easily  recognized  by  the  large  size  of  its  elon 
gated  nuclei,  and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  nuclei  are  elongated 
dorsal-ventrally  and  others  radially;  in  the  inner  lajer  the  nuclei 
are  smaller  and  all  point  radially. 

4.  Dorsal  Zone  of  His. — The  origin  of  this  dn  ision  of  the 
cord  has  already  been  described,  p.  60"  In  a  human  embryo  of 
12.5 mm,,  W.  His,  86.2,497,  found  the  dorsal  zone  to  begin  with  a 
broad  arch  from  the  deck-plate,  to-form  a  marked  projection  into  the 
central  canal,  and  to  have  upon  its  outer  sur 
face  a  rounded  projection,  ov.b,  which  His 
calls  the  Ofal  bundle  (ovales  Bundel);  the 
projection  is  a  product  of  the  Randschleier 
and  contains  tlie  ganglionic  fibres,  which 
have  entered  the  medullary  wall  and  run 
lengthwise  within  it;  the  oval  bundle  at  this 
stage  extends  about  half  the  distance  from 
the  sensory  ro<rt,  which  enters  the  ventral 
boi-der  of  the  bundle,  to  the  median  dorsiil 
line;  tho  oval  bundle  is  the  anlage  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  posterior  column  of  the 
adult.  The  oval  bundle  now  steadily  eu 
larges  and  creeps  dorsalward  until  it  reaches 
the  arch  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  dorsal 
zone  into  the  deck-plate,  d.pl.  The  arch  gives 
rise  to  G oil's  cords.     The  two  cords  of  &t  11 

become  closely  united  with  one  another  bj  fo  t--t™iisv  n«s«:icm 
the  obliteration  of  the  central  canal  between  ^  ^^  DoiwtiR^r^'oi't  hu- 
them.  Fig.  llTd.  The  oval  bundle  meanwhile  mau  Emhiro  of  nix  wlwIu 
creeps  still  further  and  makes  its  way  between  ^"b.'  ™V  b'ili5'ie'^''1i'i?^. 
the  cords  of  GoU  and  the  Kray  matter  until  it  I?'"^■  ^A-  f"""™'  ™t:  ""^ 
meets  its  fellow  from  the  opposite  side  below  b,floor-i]iiite:  r.R,  wnirairoot, 
the  ronls  of  Goll;  thus  arise  the  cords  of  *n«^*  "'»  x«cii»m8. 
Btinhuh  (Biirdaclische  Keilstriinge),  Fig.  378,  b.  At  this  stage — 
embryo  of  the  tenth  week — the  dorsal  zone  of  His  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinctly marked  off  from  the  ventral  zone  except  by  the  position  of 
the  sensory  root.  The  inner  and  mantle  layers  have  become  the  gray 
matter  and  they  are  completely  covered  by  the  expansion  of  the  oval 
luindle,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  layer  produced  from  the  primitive  Rand- 
si'hleier  of  His,  p.  <UG,  and  containing  chiefly  longitudinal  ganglionic 
tibi'es.     The  layer  developed  from  the  oval  bundle  may  be  subdivided 
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into  two  parts :  the  medial  Burdach's  cords  and  the  lateral  portion  of 
the  posterior  columns.  Outside  of  and  above  Burdach's  cords  are 
Qoll's  cords,  which  are  developed  from  the  arch  by  which  the  deck- 
plate  originally  passed  into  the  dorsal  zone  of  His  in  the  embryo. 
The  fibres  in  Qoll's  cords  are  developed  rather  late. 

The  neuroblasts  of  the  mantle  layer  of  the  dorsal  zone  send  their 
nerve-fibres  ventralward ;  the  fibres  constitute  the  formatio  arcuata. 
As  indicated  in  Fig.  378,  only  part  of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  adult 
probably  is  developed  from  the  dorsal  zone.  The  inner  and  man- 
tle layer  give  rise  to  the  gray  matter,  which  increases  rapidly  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  month,  owing  partlj^  to  the  multiplication 
of  its  cells,  partly  to  the  penetration  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  accom- 
panying loosening  of  the  tissue;  this  loosening  {Auflockerung)  pro- 
gresses from  the  head  backward.  At  three  months  the  posterior 
horn  is  still  broad  and  short  in  section,  but  it  gp-adually  becomes  long 
and  narrow. 

Sabstantia  Oelatiyiosa  Rolandi. — This  tissue  is  probably  the 
neuroglia  plus  numerous  nerve-cells  of  the  tip  of  the  anteriorlhom, 
develoi)ed  in  the  mantle  layer.  As  the  cells  of  the  embryonic  mantle 
layer  are  apparently  all  neuroblasts.  His,  86.2,  508,  assumed  that 
there  are  cells,  which  migrate  into  the  laj^er  to  form  the  gelatinous 
substance.  The  origin  of  these  cells  he  did  not  observe.  Gierke, 
86.1,  144,  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  elements  are  very  small 
nerv^e-cells.  H.  K.  Coming,  88.1,  found  that  in  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  inner  layer  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His,  the  development  is 
greatly  retarded,  and  he  interprets  the  substance  of  Roland  as  a  tis- 
sue persisting  in  a  somewhat  embryonic  condition,  and  not  having 
the  same  differentiation  of  its  cellular  elements  that  we  find  in  other 
parts  of  the  cord. 

6.  Ventral  Zones  op  His. — The  ventral  zones  are  larger 
and  more  complex  than  the  dorsal  zones.  At  six  weeks.  Fig.  377, 
they  comprise  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  cord;  each  zone  con- 
sists of  an  upper  connecting  piece.  His'  Schalfstiick,  and  a  wider 
lower  segment;  the  width  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the  great  thickening 
of  the  inner  and  mantle  layers ;  the  Randschleier  or  anlage  of  the 
white  substance  extends  completely  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
zone  as  a  layer  or  envelope,  which  varies  but  little  in  thickness. 
Owing  to  the  projection  of  the  oval  bundle  and  of  the  lower  segment, 
the  Schaltstiick  is  marked  externally  as  a  wide  gr<H)ve ;  His  desig- 
nates the  angle  of  this  groove  next  the  oval  bundle  as  the  Randfurche^ 
the  angle  next  the  lower  segment  as  the  Cylinder fnrche  (His,  86.2, 
498).  As  development  progresses,  the  Schaltstiick  relatively  di- 
minishes, while  the  lower  segment  increases,  so  that  the  groove 
just  described  is  gradually  obliterated ;  nevertheless  it  can  long  be 
recognized.  The  gray  matter  of  the  Schaltstiick  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  anlage  of  the  cervix  cornu.  For  a  considerable  period  the 
Randschleier  or  anlage  of  the  white  substance  of  the  connecting  piece 
remains  thin,  compare  Fig.  377,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
month  it  begins  to  thicken  until  the  groove  is  obliterated,  but  the 
thickened  portion  still  retains,  according  to  His,  a  certain  individu- 
ality, and  may  be  identified  as  the  anlage  of  the  lateral  pyramidal 
cord  (Hinterseitenstrang) . 
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The  lower  segment  of  the  ventral  zone  is  the  anlage  of  the  anteri- 
or horn,  the  anterior  column,  and  a  large  part  of  the  lateral  column. 
It  is  characterized  by  its  early  and  rapid  growth,  at  first  chiefly  of 
the  gray  matter,  later  of  the  white  matter  (Randschleier)  also,  com- 
pare Figs.  377  and  37(i.  The  exit  of  the  ventral  root  divides  the 
white  substance  into  the  anlage  of  the  lateral  column  and  the  aul^e 
of  the  anterior  column  or  cord. 

The  growth  of  the  gray  matter  depends  chiefly  on  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  germinating  cells  and  the  growth  of  the  neuroblasts  in 
the  mantle  layer.  As  the  neuroblasts  are  most  numerous  in  the 
ventral  part,  tliere  results  the  precocious  enlargement  of  the  lower 
segment  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cord.  The  neuro- 
blasts of  the  lower  segment  send  out  their  nerve-fibres  mostly  in 
small  bundles.  The  nerve-fibres  of  the  formatio  arcuata  coming 
from  the  neuroblasts  of  the  dorsal  zone  also  enter  the  lower  s^- 
ment,  and  as  some  of  these  fibres  are  developed  later  their  paths 
cross  those  of  earlier  fibres,  owing  to  the  changed  relative  positions. 
Not  all  the  neuroblasts  send  their  fibres  directly  int«  the  ventral 
roots ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  are  found  placed  longitudinally 
in  the  lower  segment.  Thus  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horn 
becomes  verj-  complicated  at  an  early  stage.  The  growth  of  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  ventral  column  has  already  been  described,  p.  C2+. 

5.  Ghav  and  White  Mattes  of  the  Fctiti's. — Concemiug 
the  development  of  the  cord  during  the  foetal  period  (middle  of  the 
third  month  until  birth)  we  know  very  little. 

As  reganls  the  outline  of  the  gray  matter  we  find  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  boms  at  three  months  are  of  about  the  same  size  and 
shape,  and  have  a  very  bn)ad 
connection  with  one  an- 
other, compare  W.  His, 
86.2,  &U5.  At  five  months 
the  cord  has  grown  very 
much,  Fig.  :t78,  and  the  cen- 
tral canal  having  remained 
stationary  is  relatively 
much  smaller.  In  sections 
frtmi  an  embryo  of  this  age,  ), 
I  observe  a  perijiheral  den-  / 
ser  hiyer  surrounding  a  cen-  i 
tral  l(KWier  area,  which  is  i  ^ 
divided,  Fig.  37f*,  into  t^?o  \ 
parts  by  the  anterior  fissure 
and  Burdach's  cords;  if  this 
lighter  area  correspoods  to 
the  gniy  matter,  then  at 
this  stage  tlie  anterior  and 
posterior  horns  are  fuse<l, 
and  the  horns  are  not  finally  <  _  _  _  _ 
shaped  out  until  later.  ^i^^^^autJi^Tom^^'  '"'*''°'  *■ 

As     regards    the    white 
matter:   some  scattered  observations  are  recorded  by   KoUiker  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  "Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  and  there 
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are  a  good  manj^  observations  by  various  authors  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  medullary  sheaths  of  the  nerve-fibres,  which  are  at 
first  naked.  Flechsig,  76.1,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
sheaths  appeared  at  diflEerent  periods  for  different  tracts,  and  he 
sought  by  extended  observations  to  trace  the  course  of  the  fibres 
within  the  cord  of  the  embryo  by  following  the  course  of  the 
tracts  with  sheaths  as  distinguished  from  those  without.  Flech- 
sig's  observations  have  been  extended  by  Bechterew,  M.  von  Len- 
hossek,  89. 1,  and  several  others.  References  to  the  various  author- 
ities are  given  by  von  Lenhossek.  A  proper  collation  of  the  results 
obtained  has  yet  to  be  made.  Lenhossek  finds  that  the  medullary 
sheaths  appear  on  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  and  on  the  fibres  of 
Burdach's  column  about  the  same  time,  but  that  the  fibres  of  Goll's 
column  are  not  medulbited  until  a  few  days  later.  He  has  discov- 
ered, further,  that  at  a  certain  i)eriod  the  fibres  of  the  lower  part  of 
Gk)irs  column  are  medullated,  while  in  the  lower  cervical  region  only 
those  fibres  which  form  the  ventral  part  of  the  column  have  received 
white  sheaths,  and  that  in  the  upper  cervical  region  none  of  the  fibres 
of  this  column  are  medullateil.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
medullation  of  GoU's  column  is  centripetal  in  direction,  and  that  the 
fibres  which  form  it  have  a  long  course,  but  he  thinks  that  there  is 
no  anatomical  proof  that  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  p<isterior  r(K)ts  i>ass 
directly  into  the  posterio-intemal  columns.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  the  deposition  of  white  matter  upon  the  axis  cylintlers 
takes  place  first  in  the  neighlx)rho(xl  of  the  cells  from  which  they 
spring,  and  proceeds  thence  toward  the  termination  of  the  axial 
process.  This  Ixnng  the  case,  it  follows  that  as  the  columns  of 
Burdach  consist  principally  of  posterior  nx)t  fibres  which  have  just 
entered  the  cord,  thev  will  become  medullated  verv  shortlv  after  the 
fibres  of  the  posterior  nK)ts  themselves,  while  the  column  of  Goll, 
which  is  formeil  of  fibres  of  the  iK)sterior  ro<^is  which  have  enteretl 
the  cord  at  a  considerably  lower  level,  will  become  medullated  at  a 
later  period. 

Cajal,  90.1,  discovered  that  the  fibres  of  the  white  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord  give  off  fine  branches  nearly  at  right  angles,  which 
penetrate  the  gray  matter ;  these  branches  he  names  the  collaterals, 
I.e.,  p.  88,  and  they  have  since  been  found  in  the  adult  by  Kolliker, 
90.2.  They  appear  very  early  in  the  embryo,  and  after  the  medul- 
lary sheaths  api)ear  they  are  seen  to  go  off  from  the  main  fibre  at 
the  nodes  of  Ranvier. 

0.  Blood- Vessels. — The  first  appearance  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
the  cord  has  l)een  studicnl  by  W.  His,  05.1,  15,  86.2,  41>3.  The 
spinal  cord  lies  in  a  canal,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  embry- 
onic connective  tissue  and  repesent  the  anlage  of  the  pia  mater. 
During  the  embryonic  ix»ri(xl  of  the  human  embryo  the  conl  is  in 
conta(*t  with  the  wall  of  the  spinal  canal  only  along  the  mediaii  dor- 
sal line.  The  walls  of  the  canal  contain  capillaries  which  are 
developed  during  the  third  week  in  the  region  of  the  head  from  the 
aorta,  in  the  rump  from  the  intervertebral  arteries. 

These  capillaries  form  anastomoses  which  produce  four  longitu- 
dinal vess<»ls,  two  near  the  ventral  minlian  line,  one  close  below  each 
sen.s<>ry  root.     From  these  four  vessels  vascular  buds  penetrate  the 
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spinal  cord,  the  branches  from  the  ventral  arteries  preceding  the 
others  in  their  development;  c/.  His,  86.2,  Taf.  I.,  Fig.  2.  The  two 
ventral  arteries  become  included  in  the  anterior  fissure ;  during  the 
sixth  or  seventh  week  they  imite  into  a  single  median  vessel  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure,  i.  e.,  near  the  central  canal;  this  vessel  is  the 
arteria  sulciy  and  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  gray 
matter.  From  the  two  vessels  next  the  sensory  roots  branches  enter 
to  the  region  of  the  future  posterior  horn. 

The  vascular  buds  consist  of  elongated  vasoformative  cells,  which 
force  their  way  through  the  neuroglia  network ;  by  the  time  the  buds 
have  become  vessels,  there  are  considerable  perivascular  spaces,  as 
if  the  neuroglia  had  contracted  away  from  the  blood-vessel. 

After  the  vessels  have  penetrated  it,  the  cord  develops  more  rapidly, 
as  if  better  nourished  (His,  86.2,  496). 

Medulla  Oblongata. — The  term  is  now  restricted  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  brain  extending  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  Varolian 
bend.  Our  knowledge  of  its  development  is  derived  mainly  from  the 
superb  researches  of  His,  whose  predecessors  had  given  us  little 
more  than  generalized  descriptions  of  the  external  form.  This  sec- 
tion is,  therefore,  based  on  His'  pai)er,  90.2,  which,  however,  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  region  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  only, 
to  which  region  accordingly  the  following  account  mainly  refers. 
The  presence  of  the  zones  of  His  and  the  appearance  of  the  Rau- 
tenlippe  have  already  been  described,  p.  608.  The  division  of  the 
medullary  walls  into  four  zones  (p.  606)  dominates  the  structure 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  throughout  life,  and  the  division  of  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  zones  of  His  can  be  traced  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  adult.  The  secondary  complications  of  the 
medulla  are  largely  owing  to  the  modifications  due  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Rautenlippe,  and  in  lesser  degree  to  the  fact  that  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord  is  replaced  by  a  thickening  of  the 
Bodenplatte,  which  allows  the  nerve-fibres  to  cross  from  one  side  to 
the  other  directly.  The  following  more  detailed  history  may  be 
more  easily  understood  if  these  general  characteristics  of  the  me- 
dulla are  born  in  mind,  than  would  be  otherwise  possible. 

As  His  points  out,  90.2,  6ij^  the  ailult  medulla  contains  in  every 
transverse  section  parts  which  have  been  present  from  the  start  and 
others  which  have  been  added  later;  the  former  as  a  rule  lie  nearer 
the  ventricle;  the  added  parts  lie  nearer  the  outside,  but  a  portion  of 
them  mingle  with  the  older  parts,  it  being  especially  the  fibres  which 
traverse  the  medulla  as  they  develop  in  manifold  directions.  Never- 
theless, in  a  general  way,  we  may  affirm  that  the  further  from  the 
ventricle  in  the  adult,  the  later  was  the  development  in  the  embryo. 
The  first  cells  to  be  differentiated  are  the  spongioblasts,  which  con- 
stitute the  ependyma  in  the  adult.  Next  arise  the  neuroblasts  which 
migrate  into  the  mantle  layer ;  the  earliest  nerve-fibres  alone  give 
rise  directly  to  iierve-roijts ;  the  later  ones  take  their  paths  within 
the  medulla.  Third  arise  the  fibres  of  the  formatio  arcuata,  which 
lies  in  the  outer  part  of  the  mantle  layer  and  sends  its  fibres  from 
side  tu  side,  and  the  homologue  (tractus  solitarius)  of  the  oval  bundle 
of  spinal  cord  sensory  fibres.  Fourth,  the  i)arts  already  formed  are 
covered  in  by  the  Rautenlippe  and  the  stream  of  neuroblasts  which 
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it  sends  toward  the  median  line.  Outside  of  all  these  finally  ensues 
a  development  of  transverse  and  lon^tudinal  fibres,  the  latter  iii- 
oliiding  the  f  uniciil;is  restifonnis  and  the  tractus  intermedins  of  His. 
Zones  op  His  in  the  Adult. — As  will  be  shown  below,  the 
tractus  solitarius  is  a  bundle  of  fibres  running  longitudinally  and 
homologous  with  the  "  oval  bundle"  of  sensorj'  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord, 
and  it  indicates  pennanentlj'  the  lower  boundary  of  the  dorsal 
zone  of  His.  In  the  embryo  the  two  columns  primitively  meet  at 
a  decided  angle,  and  this  an{j*le  is  marked  by  a  gnxive  in  the  wall  ot 
the  central  canal,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  referring  to  the  adult,  in  , 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  There  is  always  a  median  groove, 
which  extends  from  the  opening  of  the  central  canal  to  the  aijiie- 
ductus  Sylviffi,  and  marks  the  limit  between  the  two  ventral  zones  i)f 
His,  although  they  partially  concresce  during  embrj'onic  life;  on 
each  side  of  the  groove  is  the  ventral  zone,  the  surface  of  which 
projects  slightly  and  is  known  in  descriptive  anatomy  as  the  emi- 
nentia  teres.  The  groove  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zone  is 
very  shallow  and  partially  obliterated  in  the  adult;  it  persists,  how- 
ever, in  three  depressions,  namely,  the  fovea  posterior  of  the  ala 
cinerea,  the  fovea  anterior,  and  the  sharp  depression  between  the 
eminentia  teres  and  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum;  opposite 
Schwalbe's  tuberculum  acusticum  the  groove  is  almost  obliterateil. 
By  this  division  we  see  that  the  alie  cinerefe  and  corpora  restiformia 
are  parts  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His. 

Dorsal  Zone  op  His. — This  part  of  the  medulla  (FUigeleisie 
of  W.  His)  undergoes  fundamental  modifications  owing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  I^uteiilippe,  p.  COS.  It  also  changes  its  position 
with  relation  to  the  ventral  zone  in  consequence  of  the  long  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  deck-plate,  or,  in  other  wonls,  in  consequence 
of  the  so-called  opening  of  the  medulla.  When  first  fully  differenti- 
ated the  ventral  zones,  as  seen  in  cross  sections,  Figs.  348  and 
ai9,  ascend  obliijuely  from  the  median  line,  but  the  dc>r8al  zones 
aj>|>ear  nearly  [tarallel  with 
tlie  median  t^ane.  In  the 
next  stage.  Fig.  37i),  the 
ventral  zones  diverge  so 
much  from  one  another  that 
they  both  lie  nearly  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane;  itt 
the  Siime  time  (beginning  of 
the  fifth  week)  the  dorsal 
zone  liends  over  throughout 
its  length  to  form  the  Rau- 
tenlippe,  RL;  the  lower  limit 
'^  oi  the  dorsal  zone  is  marked 
if"KM»gi^^';«fJr''"'  wd^iiw"'  ^'  '■>'  *''^  position  of  the  tractus 
solitarius,  T.H.  Within  a 
few  days  the  Rautenlippe  unites  with  the  main  fol<l  of  the  zime 
and  continues  to  grow  toward  the  median  ventral  line  passing  out- 
side of  the  tractus  solitarius,  which  thus  l)ec(>meR  buried,  and, 
instead  of  lying  su|)erficially,  is  thereafter  deep  I>elow  the  outer 
surface.     The   modified  dorsal    zone   formed    by  the  intion  of  the 
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two  folds  is  termed  by  Hie,  90.8,  33,  Fliigelwulst,  With  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  week  the  Fliigelvralst  bends  over  outward  so 
that  its  inner  surface  faces  dorsalward  and  its  outer  surface  ventral- 
ward.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  zones  are  now  nearly  in  the  same 
plane,  and  the  groove  on  the  inner  surface  between  the  zones  is 
nearly  obhterated,  Fig,  380.     There  next  arises  the  secondary  Rau- 


tenlippe  of  His,  Fig.  380,  RL,  which  is  apparently  not  a  nervous 
structure,  but  merely  a  transition  from  the  dorsal  zone  to  the 
ependyma  or  expanded  deck-plate;  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  true  or  primary  Rautenlippe.  If  the  size  of  the  parts  developed 
from  the  dorsal  zone  be  compared  with  that  of  the  ventral  column 
in  Fig.  380— the  tractus  solitarius,  T,  marks  the  boimdarj- — it  will 
be  evident  that  scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  adult  medulla  is  developed 
from  the  dorsal  zone. 

The  dorsal  zone  becomes  the  corpus  rentiforme  of  the  adult, 
including  the  tracts  of  longitudinal  fibres  associated  with  it;  these 
B-rGth^iractus  solitarius.  Fig.  380,  7",  the  fvniculufi  reatiformis, 
F.r,  Ritd  probably  the  ascending  trigeminal  tract,  a. Tr.  This  last 
probably  only,  because  at  the  time  and  place  it  appears  the  exact 
boundary  between  the  two  zones  cannot  be  determined.  Further 
toward  the  spinal  cord  the  restiform  body  merges  into  the  clava, 
which  passes  into  the  fasciculus  gracilis,  which  in  its  turn  is  pro- 
longed into  the  columns  of  GoU  in  the  spinal  cord.  During  the  fifth 
month  the  clava  occupies  nearly  a  transverse  direction  (Kolliker, 
"  Entwickelungsges. , "  2te  Aufl.,  54!i).  The  detailed  history  of  the 
restiform  bod\'  has  still  to  be  traced.  The  trac-tus  solitarius  arises 
very  early,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  fibres  from  the  cerebral  ganglia 
into  the  medulla ;  these  fibres,  like  those  of  the  spinal  nerves,  take 
a  longitudinal  course  and  appear  in  sections  as  a  compact  bundle  sit- 
uate(l  in  the  Ptandschleier  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His,  as  has  been 
already  described  in  detail  in  the  account  of  the  cephalic  nerves. 
As  stated  above,  the  Rautenlippe  during  the  fifth  week  buries  the 
solitary  tract.  Its  development  shows  that  it  is  homok^^ous  with 
the  columns  of  Burdach  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  in  the  medulla 
it  loses  its  original  superficial  position,  which  it  retains  in  the  cord. 
After  the  Rautenlippe  has  united  with  tlio  inner  fold  of  the  dorsal 
zone  a  layer  of  neuroglia  is  developed  over  the  new  external  sur- 
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face  of  the  zone;  this  layer  is  continuoufl  with  the  Randschleier 
of  the  ventral  zone,  compare  Fig.  300;  in  it  appear  two  bundles 
of  longitudinal  fibres,  Fr  and  a.Tvy  also  transverse  or  so-called 
arcuate  fibres.  The  most  lateral  of  these  bundles,  Fi\  is  the  funiculus 
rostiformis;  it  is  scarcely  noticeable  until  the  secondary  Rautenlippe 
is  formed ;  the  fibrt»s  are  coarse ;  the  ventro-medial  portion  is  pene- 
trated b}''  arcuate  fibres ;  the  fibres  of  the  bundle  first  api>ear  near 
the  cord,  later  higher  up;  most  of  its  fibres  are  arcuate  ones,  which 
bend  and  tiike  a  longitudinal  course;  these  arcuate  fibres  of  the  funi- 
culus probably  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  olivary  body  of  the  ventral 
zone  of  the  opposite  side  (His,  90.2,  57).  The  ventro-medial 
bundle,  Fig.  38(»,  a.Tr,  in  the  outer  neuroglia  layer,  is  the  tract iia 
intermediuH  of  His,  a  term  which  he  employs  l)ecause  the  bundle 
includes  not  only  ascending  sensory  fibres,  but  probably  alst)  fibres 
running  from  the  cerebellmn  to  the  spinal  cord ;  in  descriptive  anat- 
omy the  bundle  is  usually  known  as  the  iiscending  trigeminal  tract 
or  root;  the  bundle  is  oval  in  section  and  consists  of  coarse  longitu- 
diufd  fibres,  and  is  crossed  by  arcuate  or  transverse  fibres ;  its  devel- 
opment begins  anteriorly  and  progresses  tailward  (His,  90.2,  50). 

The  neuroblasts  of  the  dorsal  zone  have  a  remarkable  history, 
according  to  W.  His,  88.3,  90.2,  35-44.  They  arise  early  and 
rapidly  become  abundant  (see  p.  Oil),  and  their  production  continues 
until  the  end  of  the  stjcond  month,  when  it  cejises  altogether.  His, 
90.2,  47.  The  neuroblasts  develop  during  the  fourth  week,  that  is 
to  say,  before  the  formation  of  the  Rautenlippe  begins,  and  produce  the 
arcuate  fibres  and  the  primitive  cerebral  motor  roots,  as  above  de- 
scribed for  the  single  nerves.  These  neuroblasts,  therefore,  resemble 
in  their  development  those  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  neuroblasts 
which  arise  later  have  in  large  part  a  different  history,  accomplish- 
ing a  peculiar  migration,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  spinal  cord. 
In  the  medulla,  as  in  the  cord,  the  pnxluction  of  neuroblasts  begins 
on  the  ventral  side  and  progresses  for  a  week  or  more  dorsal  ward, 
and  consequently,  when  the  germinating  cells  or  parent  cells  of  the 
neuroblasts  have  disapi^ared  in  the  ventral  zone,  they  are  still 
present  in  the  dorsal  zone  and  continue  to  change  into  young 
nerve-cells  while  the  R^iutenlipjie  is  bending  over.  The  concrescence 
of  the  Lippe  witli  the  main  fold  of  the  dorsal  zone  oj^ens  the  way 
for  the  neuroblasts  of  the  Rautenlipi)e  to  migrate*  from  their  site  of 
origin  past  the  outside  of  the  tractus  solitarius  toward  the  ventral 
zone  of  His,  which  they  enter,  and  accumulating  in  its  lower 
part,  Fig.  3SI,  there  contribute,  together  with  other  neuroblasts 
which  come  from  the  dorsal  zone  by  migrating  in  ]Miths  inside 
the  tractus  solitarius,  to  the  development  of  the  olivary-  bodies.  The 
cause  of  the  migration  of  the  neuro])lasts  is  entirely  unkninm,  but 
their  wandering  from  the  RautenlipiK?  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  medulla  obl<^ngata. 

Ventral  Zone  op  His. — This  zone  is  at  first  alx)ut  the  same 
as  the  dorsad  in  size,  Fig.  37*J,  but  it  rapidly  outgnnvs  the  dor- 
sal zone  and  constitutes  more  than  tliret^-fonrths  of  the  adult  me- 
dulla. Its  development  has  an  obvious  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
ventral  zone  in  the  spinal  conl,  for  there  is  a  similar  nipid  ex|>Jin- 
sion  and  consequent  bulging  inward  and  outward,  and  the  exi)ansiou 
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is  due  chiefly  to  the  mantle  laj'er,  the  Kandechleier  remaining  thin. 
There  are  ttiree  chief  factors  which  cauBe  the  development  to  differ 
from  that  in  the  spinal  cord.  These  are,  1,  the  bending  of  the 
zones  outward  and  downward  until  they  come  to  lie  in  nearly  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  compare  Fig.  ^7'J  with  Fig.  380 ;  'i,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  anterior  fissure,  which  is  obliterated  by  the  growth  of 
the  Bodenplatto  to  constitute  the  raphe ;  '6,  the  peculiar  arrangement 
wliich  is  gradually  assumed  by  the  gray  matter,  developed  out  of 
the  mantle  laj'er;  4,  the  ner^-e-fibres  in  the  Kandschleier  also  take 
different  courses  from  that  which  they  take  in  the  white  matter  of 
the  Bpinal  cord.  These  four  sets  of  features  are  considered  in  the 
four  following  paragraphs. 

1.  The  bending  of  the  ventral  zones,  UVe  that  of  the  dorsal,  is 
part  of  the  process  of  the  so-called  opening  of  the  medulla  correlated 
with  the  expansion  of  the  deck-plate.  The  general  character  of  the 
movement  has  been  already  described,  p.  {iO!t.  We  have  merely  to 
add  that,  while  it  is  going  on,  the  inner  surface  of  the  zone,  which 
constitutes  the  lai^r  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  becomes 
protul)erant  and  bulges  inward,  forming  a  wide,  rounded,  longitu- 
dinal ridge,  Fig.  381 ;  the  two  ridges  are  separated  from  one  another 


by  a  narrow,  deep  median  fiasure  or  groove,  which  in  later  stages 
opens  somewhat,  so  as  to  api>ear  V-shaped  in  cross  section,  and  per- 
sists throughout  life  in  that  form.  As  the  groove  deepens  but  little, 
if  at  all,  after  the  second  month,  while  the  medulla  continues  to 
enlarge,  it  follows  that  the  groove  becomes  not  absolutely,  aa  some- 
times stated,  but  relatively  smaller.  His  speaks  of  its  opposite  walls 
uniting  and  the  groove  thus  diminishing,  but  he  gives  no  direct 
evidence  of  such  concrescence,  and  his  figures  show  no  diminution  of 
size  in  the  gnK)ve  during  later  stages.  In  Fig.  381,  another  effect  of 
the  interior  bulging  is  sbo^vn,  namely,  tliat  that  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  ventral  zone  is  brought  into  nearly  the  same  plane  as  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dorsal  zone,  and  as  the  groove  Ijetween  the 
two  zones  is  nearly  obliterated,  the  floor  of  the  medullary  cavity 
(fourth  ventricle)  is  rendered  comparatively  even. 

•2.  The  raphe  arises  by  a  thickening  of  the  Bodenplatte  and  is 
primitively  a  partition  of  neurt^lia,  which  is  sub8e<|uently  penetrated 
by  flbres  crossing  from  side  to  side.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  Boden- 
platte remains  thin  though  it  gives  rise  to  neuroglia,  and  by  the  pas- 
sage through  it  of  nerve-fibres  forms  the  anterior  white  commissure. 
We  must,  therefore,  homologize  the  raphe  with  this  commissure. 
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As  the  ventral  zones  thicken  during  the  second  month  and  pro- 
ject more  and  more  ventralward,  the  growth  of  the  Bodenplatte  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  obliterates  the  fissure  almost,  but  not  quite, 
completely,  which  would  otherwise  be  formed  between  them,  as  in 
the  cord.  The  growth  of  the  Platte  depends  on  the  elongation  of  its 
cells  (spongioblasts,  for  it  contains  few  or  no  neuroblasts),  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  movement  outward  of  some  of  its  nucleated  cell- 
fibres,  which  are  at  first  all  situated  close  to  the  central  canal.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  month  fibres  cross  the  septum,  and  thereafter  the 
number  of  fibres  crossing  it  steadily  increases.  It  allows  no  neuro- 
blasts to  pass  (His,  90.2,  27,  55). 

3.  The  gray  matter  or  mantle  layer  increases  very  rapidh''  and  is 
the  principal  factor  in  the  enlargement  of  the  ventral  zone.  Its 
development  involves,  as  elsewhere  in  the  neuron,  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  inner  layer  until  only  the  ependjTna  remains.  The  graj- 
matter  is,  of  course,  homologous  w^itli  the  tmterior  horn  of  the  spinal 
cord;  but  whereiis  in  the  spinal  cord  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve- 
fibres  are  irregularly  arranged,  in  the  medulla  they  produce  a  highly 
characteristic  pattern  by  their  distribution.  The  greater  part  of  the 
gray  matter  in  the  ventral  zone  of  the  medulla  is  converted  into 
the  formatio  reticularis.  His,  90.2,  51.  The  formatio  reticularis 
has  from  the  very  start  a  more  or  less  distinctly  four-sided  outline, 
as  seen  in  cross  sections ;  it  is  marked  out  by  the  bundles  of  nerve- 
fibres  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles.  One  side  faces  the 
fourth  ventricle.  Fig.  381;  one  faces  the  raphe;  the  third  faces  the 
outer  wall  of  the  medulla,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  irregular  and 
somewhat  undefine<l,  faces  the  dorsal  zone.  The  reticulate  ap- 
pearance of  this  area  is  due  to  the  crossing  of  the  fibres  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  The  fibres  are  first  radial,  second  arcuate 
or  transverse  nmning  toward  or  from  the  raphe,  and  third  longi- 
tudinal; the  last  set  of  fibres  are  develo|)ed  later  than  the  first  two. 
The  fibres  are  united  in  bundles,  which  grow  in  size  b\'  the  ad- 
dition of  fibres  which  join  them  as  development  progresses;  the 
fibres  are  accompanied  by  a  limited  number  of  neurc>blasts  migrat- 
ing along  the  bundles.  The  formatio  reticularis  is  clearly  mappeil 
out  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  ajid  its  development  commences  as 
soon  as  the  nerve-fibres  begin  to  grow  out  from  the  neuroblasts,  for 
the  fibres  at  once  follow  their  definite  courses,  one  set  taking  radial 
paths,  another  set  taking  transverse  courses.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  found  in  the  mantle  layer  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  is  obscured  by 
the  further  development,  instead  of  being  preserved  and  emphasized 
as  in  the  medulla. 

In  embryos  of  six  weeks  and  older  the  formatio  reticularis  is  en- 
tirelv  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  neuroblasts.  Of  these  the  accumu- 
lation  on  the  inner  side,  or  toward  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  the  oldest 
and  consists  of  neuroblasts  developed  in  toco;  it  is  very  distinct  at 
the  l)eginning  of  the  fifth  week.  The  neuroblasts  on  the  lateral  aide 
are,  of  course,  those  which  belong  to  the  dorsal  zones  of  His. 
Those  on  the  medial  and  outer  side,  on  the  contrary,  are  immigrant 
cells,  which  have  travelled  to  their  location  after  the  imion  of  the 
Rautenlippe  with  the  main  wall.  The  stream  of  cells  passes,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  both  sides  of  the  tract  us  solitarius.  Fig.  381 ;   that 
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outside  the  tractus  comes  from  the  Rautenlippe,  and  is  at  first  (fifth 
week)  small,  but  later  increases  very  much.  The  stream  progresses 
arouudthe  edge,  or,  better  expressed,  over  the  surface  of  the  formatio 
until  its  outer  and  medial  surfaces  are  covered  by  scattered  neuro- 
blasts, forming  a  continuoiis  sheet  (Ordnzplatte  of  His,  90.2,  42), 
which  the  subsequent  development  transforms  into  the  cellular  layer 
of  the  olivary  body,  compare  Fig.  381.  The  olivary  cell  band  has 
at  first  no  very  definite  boundary ;  the  cells  are  here  and  there  more 
crowded  than  elsewhere  (His,  90.2,  62);  the  fibres  which  spring 
from  them  gather  into  bundles  and  run  toward  the  raphe ;  by  the 
end  of  the  third  month  the  olivary  band  has  become  folded  and  ap- 
pears to  contain  all  the  cells  it  is  to  receive.  The  band  gives  rise 
ultimately  to  both  the  upper  and  lower  olivary  bodies — in  the  region 
of  the  hypoglossus  to  the  accessory  olivary  body  (Neubenolwe)  and 
in  the  region  of  the  pons  to  the  zackiger  Briickenkern  of  His.  The 
layer  of  neuroblasts  between  the  formatio  reticularis  and  the  epen- 
dyma  is  the  anlage  of  the  sub-ependjTnal  motor  nuclei,  His,  /.c,  p. 
50.  It  may  prove  an  assistance  in  following  the  description  of  the 
medullary  structure  to  point  out  that  in  a  rough  way  there  are  four 
layers  distinguishable:  1,  externally  is  the  layer  of  white  matter 
developed  from  the  Randschleier,  and  which  may  be  followed  into 
the  dorsal  zone,  see  Fig.  381;  2,  intemall}'-  is  the  sub-ependymal 
laj^er  of  neuroblasts,  which  is  continued  laterally  into  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  dorsal  zone  (corpus  restiforme) ;  3,  inside  the  external 
fibrous  layer  is  the  sheet  of  olivary  neuroblasts,  which  merge  into 
the  lateral  gray  matter  of  the  dorsal  zone ;  4,  the  layer  of  the  for- 
matio reticularis  between  the  sub-ependymal  layer  and  the  olivary 
bodj' ;  this  layer  may  be  considered  as  continued  laterally  by  the 
tractus  solitarius,  but  topographically  only,  for  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris arises  from  the  gray  matter,  the  tractus,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  primitive  Randschleier,  so  that  one  cannot  be  the  morphological 
continuation  of  the  other. 

4.  The  Randschleier  includes  the  homologues  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  cords  of  white  substance  in  the  spinal  cord,  being  divided  by 
the  exit  of  the  ventral  roots  (hypoglossus  and  abducens)  into  two 
regions.  Fig.  381,  one  medial  region  adjoining  the  raphe,  the  other 
ventral,  situated  at  the  exposed  outer  ventral  surface;  the  former 
corresponds  to  the  anterior,  the  latter  to  the  lateral  columns,  and  the 
latter  spreads,  as  we  have  seen,  over  the  dorsal  zone  after  the 
concrescence  of  the  Rautenlippe.  The  two  regions  meet,  of  course, 
along  the  line  of  the  ventrm  roots,  forming  a  rounded  angle  with 
one  another  (His,  90.2,  54).  The  medial  region,  as  soon  as  the 
nerve-fibres  begin  to  develop,  acquires  both  longitudinal  fibres  and 
transverse  fibres,  the  latter  running  to  the  raphe  or  thickened  Boden- 
platte ;  as  development  progresses  the  number  of  fibres  increases  and 
they  group  themselves  into  bundles :  the  primitive  longitudinal  fibres, 
like  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  derived  from  the  gray  matter  of  the 
opposite  side ;  this  primitive  longitudinal  bundle  persists  through- 
out life;  it  is  the  h  interer  Langsbiindel  o{  FlechQig.  During  the 
second  month  the  medial  region  grows  rapidly,  expanding  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  raphe,  but  the  primitive  longitudinal  bundle  is  kept  con- 
fined near  the  ventricle  so  that  below  it  is  a  layer  of  neuroglia 
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between  the  f ormatio  reticularis  and  the  raphe ;  this  layer  is  crossed 
by  bundles  of  arcuate  fibres,  which  enter  through  the  raphe  from 
the  opposite  side  and  most  of  which  join  the  formatio  reticularis; 
during  the  fourth  month  longitudinal  fibres  constituting  the  so-called 
pyramids  are  developed  in  this  ventral  part  of  the  medial  region. 
The  very  late  development  of  the  pyramids  was  discovered  by  Flech- 
sig,  76.1,  132,  142. 

The  ventral  region  of  the  Randschleier,  extending  from  the  exit 
of  the  ventral  roots,  Fig.  381,  XII,  to  the  dorsal  zone,  is,  of 
course,  homologous  with  the  region  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord;  it  is  identictal  with  the  medial  part  of  the  ireisse 
Randzone  of  Flechsig,  76.1.  When  the  olivarj^  band  of  neuro- 
blasts becomes  folded,  some  of  the  folds  cut  so  deep  into  the  white 
layer  that  it  is  almost  obliterated  at  those  points.  About  the  middle 
of  the  second  month  fibres  from  the  raphe  enter  the  layer  and  ulti- 
mately pass  on  to  form  the  funiculus  restiformis;  the  nimiber  of 
these  fibres,  though  small  at  first,  is  large  by  the  end  of  the  second 
month.  There  appear  during  the  second  month  fine  longitudinal 
fibres  in  the  layer. 

Pons  Varolii. — The  pons  is  developed  out  of  the  floor  of  the  third 
primitive  vesicle  of  the  braiu,  in  front  of  the  Varolian  bend.  Con- 
cerning its  history  we  possess  no  detailed  information.  Kolliker 
(Grundriss,  2te  Aufl.,  250)  states  that  the  characteristic  transverse 
fibres  appear  during  the  third  month  as  a  narrow,  thin  band,  and 
that  the  pons  grows  as  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  become  larger  and 
more  distinct.  He  notes  further  as  characteristic  of  the  foetal  brain 
that  the  corpus  restiforme  seems  to  merge  in  part  with  the  lateral 
part  of  the  pons,  and  apparently  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  bend 
toward  tlie  median  ventral  line  and  enter  the  pons.  The  growth  of 
the  pons  is  rapid.  In  embryos  of  the  fourth  month  and  older,  the 
pons  can  be  at  once  recognized  as  a  commissure  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  cerebellum. 

As  to  the  fate  of  neuroblasts  present  in  the  pons,  and  as  to  tlie 
origin  of  tlie  nerve-fibres  of  the  pons,  nothing  is,  as  yet,  known.  It 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  development  of  the  pons  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  ventral  zones  of  His  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Cerebellum. — The  morphologically  primitive  relations  and  posi- 
tion of  the  cerebellum  are  well  shown  in  the  frog's  brain.  Fig.  303.  It 
is  a  thickening  of  the  brain  walls  extending  across  the  median  dorsiil 
line;  its  formation,  therefore,  involves  the  thickening  of  the  deck- 
plate  ;  the  cerebellum  is  situated  between  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  isthmus  or  constricted  portion  of  the  medullary  tube  connecting 
the  hind-  and  mid-brains.  His,  90.2,  24,  states  incidentally  that 
it  is  developed  in  man  at  least  from  the  dorsal  zone  of  His  (Flii- 
gelplntte) ;  unfortunately  his  investigations  on  the  cerebellum  are 
still  unpublished. 

The  following  account  of  the  development  of  the  external  form  of 
the  cerebellum  is  based  on  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  53-57.  In  its  first 
stage  the  cerebellum  is  merely  a  lamella  across  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
hind-brain;  its  posterior  limit  is  marked  by  the  point  where  the 
expansion  of  the  deck-plate  begins ;  toward  the  mid-brain  the  lamella 
merges  into  the  isthmus  without  any  demarcation  (human  embrj'o 
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of  the  fourth  week),  compare  Fig.  343.  At  this  stage  the  cerebeUum 
rises  as  a  transverse  plate  inclined  at  a  wide  angle  to  the  axis  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  bears  an  ob- 
vious resemblance  to  the  amphibian 
cerebellum,  compare  Figs.  ^83  and 
303.  While  the  Varolian  bend 
(Briickenbeuge)  is  developing  the 
lamella  thickens  and  widens;  its  pos- 
terior border  passes  gradually  into 
the  thin  and  exjianded  deck-plate  of 
the  medulla;  the  transitional  part  is 
the  secondary  Rautenlippe,  and  does 
not  participate  in  the  formation  of 
the  cerebellum,  but  is  the  anlage  of 
the  velum  niedullare  imaficum  {hin- 
teres Markaeget)  p.  C".  Thefurther 
development  of  the  lamella  in  the 
chick  has  been  investigated  by  La- 
housse,  88.1;  it  continues  growing 
in  all  dimensions ;  by  the  third  day  ' 
it  b^ns  to  arch  forward  and  upward  \ 
until  it  encloses  a  space  which  is  a  ]™^„  „,^  ,^,  „„. 
diverticulum  of  the  fourth  ventricle  "    "'"  ""'  ""'' 

Fig.  383;  the  convolutions  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  ninth  day 
and  are  merely  superficial  transverse  ridges  not  folds  of  the  wall. 


XJ^" 


It  is  probable  that  in  the  mammalian  embryo  a  similar  bending 
of  the  lamella  takes  place,  but  that  the  diverticulum  is  obliterated 
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by  the  growth  of  the  cerebellar  walls,  but  observations  are  want- 
ing to  verify  this  supposition.  There  is  never  present  any  large 
open  diverticulum  in  the  mammalian  embryo  (Kolliker,  **  Ent- 
wickelungsges."  2te  Auti.,  537).  The  lamellar  anlage  of  the  mam- 
malian cerebellum  grows  rapidly  into  a  rounded  protuberance,  the 
transverse  diameter  of  which  exceeds  the  longitudinal.  As  seen 
from  above,  the  cerebellum  now  appears  somewhat  pointed  later- 
ally. The  lateral  ends  of  the  lamella  expand  and  form  the  anlage  of 
the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  leaving  the  median  portion  as  the  anlage 
of  the  vermis.  There  now  soon  apjx^ar  (beginning  of  the  fourth 
month  in  man,  cow  embryo  of  80  mm.)  a  series  of  four  transverse 
grooves,  by  w^hich  the  surface  of  the  vermis  is  divided  into  five  pri- 
mary ridges  (g}'ri),  which  persist  as  five  primary  lobes  throughout 
life ;  two  of  the  transverse  lobes  belong  to  the  upper  surface ;  three  to 

the  lower  surface ;  they 
are  respectively  the 
quadrate  or  antero- 
H  superior,  the  jH)Sten>- 
superior,  the  postero- 
inferior,  pyramidal, 
and  the  uvula.  During 
the  fourth  month  the 
hemispheres  grow  rajv 
idly,  so  that  at  five 
months  they  etjual  and 
thereafter  surpass  the 
central  vermis  more 
and  more  in  size.  The 
primary  transverse 
lobes  spread  onto  the 
hemispheres  during 

FiQ.  3S4.— Section  through  the  Cerebellum  and  Medulla  Oh-  fViri  f/mrfli  TnnnfVi     nn^l 

lon^atu  i.f  a  Human  Embr>'o  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Days.  *'"*'  luurni  muuiu,  rtiiu 

Minot(^ill.  No.  (irt.     r.  Vermis;  /f,  hemispheres;  Fl,  flocculus;  they  pcrSlst  there  as  in 

Jirf.  m^lulla  oblongata;  C,  Central  canal.     X  4  diams.  ^^^  ^^^j^  throughout 

life.  In  descriptive  anatomy  an  astounding  variety  of  names  are 
applied  to  the  various  parts  of  each  lobe;  it  would  be  an  essential 
gain  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  these  names  could  be  discardetl. 
Each  of  the  five  primary  lobes  becomes  subdivided  by  additional 
grooves,  most  of  which  are  approximately  parallel  to  the  primary 
grooves ;  the  subdivision  continues  until  the  full  munber  of  folia  are 
j)roduced,  which  is  probably  accomplished  before  birth.  The  fifth  or 
most  posterior  lote  forms  an  independent  expansion  on  each  side, 
l)eginning  in  the  fourth  month  to  form  the  nocculus,  Fig.  384,  FL 
A  numlH?r  of  additional  details  as  to  the  human  cerebellum  at  various 
stages  are  given  by  Kolliker  (^'Entwickelungsges.,"  2te  Aufl.,  54r*<J- 
548). 

The  histogenesis  of  the  cerebellum  has  been  studied  in  the  chick 
by  Lahousse,  88.1,  and  in  man  by  Bellonci  et  Stefani,  89.1,  and 
Vignal,  88.1.  In  the  chick  at  six  days  (Lahousse,  Fig.  28)  both 
the  mantle  and  inner  layers  are  crowded  with  nuclei  and  form  alx>ut 
thrt»e-fourths  of  the  wall  in  section,  the  remaining  fourth  being  con- 
stituted by  the  Randschleier  in  which  there  are  a  few  nuclei ;  between 
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the  Bpongioblasts  are  seen  the  dividing  germinating  cells  (p.  613) 
close  to  the  central  canal.  The  Bandechleier  of  the  cerebellum  is  _ 
the  graue  moleculare  Decklamelle  of  Lciwe,  80.  S,  or  envellope  ' 
moleculaire  grise  of  Lahousse,  I.e.,  p.  63.  At  the  sixth  day  there 
begins  to  appear  in  the  Randschleier  a  stream  of  cells,  which  proba- 
bly come  from  the  Kautenlippe  of  the  cerebellum,  but  as  the Xippe 
was  not  known  to  Lahousse  he  gives  no  information  on  this  point.* 
These  cells  are  elongated  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
close  to  which  they  appear.  Their  immigration  results  finally  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Bandschleier  into  the  outer  layer  of  the  adult. 
During  the  eighth  day  the  nerve-fibres  appear,  the  differentiation  of 
the  mantle  and  inner  laj'ers  is  easily  recognized,  and  the  Randschleier 
now  comprises  three  layers,  a  thin  outer  or  superficial  neuroglia 
layer,  a  middle  gray  richly  imoleated  layer,  in  which  the  immigrant 
cells  are  situated,  and  a  third  layer  next  the  mantle  layer,  having 
scattered  nuclei.  The  ninth  day  we  can  make  out  the  following 
layers  beginning  within:  I,  the  ependyma:  3,  the  inner  layer;  3, 
the  mantle  or  gray  molecular  layer,  some  of  the  cells  along  the  outer 
edge  of  which  are  changing  into  Purkinje's  cells,  making  another 
layer,  4;  5,  the  neuroglia  layer  or  inner  part  of  the  Randschleier; 
and,  (i,  the  outermost  layer  containing 
immigrant  cells  {Lowe's  Zellstrief), 
cells  which  are  probably  neuroblasts. 
The  six  layers  just  enumerated  can 
be  recognized  in  the  mammalian  em- 
bryo, and  have  been  described  by  W. 
Vignal,  88.1,  ;t2r-;J34,  PI.  XIL, 
w^ho,  however,  failed  entirely  to  re- 
c<^nizo  the  early  differentiation  of  the 
neuroblasts  and  neuri^lia.  There  is 
a  thin  outermost  layer  without  nuclei, 
next  follows  a  broader  layer  crowdecl 
with  nuclei ;  these  belong  to  the  cells 
which  have  migrated  into  the  em- 
btj-onic  Randschleier,  and  they  form 
a  well-marked  layer  throughout  foe- 
tal life;  this  layer,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  first  obeer\-ed  by  Obersteiner 
(Sitzber.  Wiener  Akad.Wiss.,  1870), 
in  the  cerebellum  of  new-bom  chil- 
dren; and  it  may  be  conveniently 
designated  as  the  outer  nuclear  lay- 
er; it  disappears  as  a  distinct  layer 
during  childhood.     Belionci  et  Ste- 

fani,  89.1,  53,  state  that  two  zones  itaj^~~wuMtoiu"No,BS~~uiidwtW™r. 
may  be  distinguished  in  Obersteiner's  '?!ti!dIKy?do*'iS'^™lS'i^i?SrK^ 
layer,  an  outer  zone  with  numerous  "[■J.hfch'S^'^HoDwwed™'''**'  ""'ei'  •™"*' 
karjokinetic    figures    and    crowded 

round  nucleolated  nuclei,  and  an  inner  zone  with  the  nuclei  elongated 
and  less  crowded.     In  pigeons  of  twelve  days'  incubation,  some  of 

•  Lfiwe  camp  vpry  wwr  iII«covm-Iiib  Ih^  BftUCi^iilippe.  lor  he  olwrred  Ui»t  the  epeDdJUU  wu 
n-ilKtcd  ou  to  tbe  ouUide  of  the  wrFbellum. 


Fio,  Sf^—SecUoD  ol  (beCt 

Rumui  Enihr70  of  one  huTulnd  utd  ■ 
Itays,     Miuot  Ci-"     ■■ 
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iho  cells  of  the  outer  nuclei  have  develop)eil  dendritic  processes,  wliich 
extend  even  into  the  inner  nui*le«ir  layer.  Immediately  below  the 
outer  nuclear  layer  is  one  with  few  nuclei,  and  then  we  come  to  the 
broad  band  of  crowded  nuclei  belonging  to  the  mantle  layer  proper ; 
everything  out^side  the  niiuitle  layer  is  derived  from  the  primitive 
Kandscbleier.  The  ivlls  of  Purkinje  art>  recognizable  in  the  human 
f (vtus  of  five  months  and  their  external  branches  at  six  months ;  at 
seven  niontlis  their  inner  ends  are  rounded,  but  at  birth  pointed  and 
apparently  prolongeil  as  a  process  running  into  the  mantle  layer 
(axis-cylinder  priK^ess?). 

The  Foiirtn  Ventricle  and  its  Roof.— The  fourth  ventricle 
lias  long  betni  known  to  einbryologists  as  the  expandetl  central  canal 
of  the  hind-brain,  and  as  enclosed  completely  by  the  meilullary  wall. 
The  exiwuision  of  the  deck-plate  and  consequent  thinness  of  the  dor- 
sal wall  of  the  ventricle  was  known  to  Von  Biier,  but  he  supposed 
that  this  wall  was  lost  in  the  adult,  28.2,  74,  37.1,  108.  Kemak, 
60.1,  33,  maintnineil  this  opinion  for  the  chick;  R^ithke,  39.1,  37,38, 
20.1,  Th.  IV,  14,  for  reptiles  and  anamniota.  We  owe  to  KoUiker 
('*  Entwickelungsges. , "  1  ste  Autl. ,  '^43)  the  discovery  of  its  i>ersi8tence ; 
to  Hensen  (Arch.f.  J/'/Ato.s-A*.  Attat,^  II.  4'24)  the  demonstration  that 
it  forms  the  epithelial  Ci)vering  of  the  choroid  plexus.*  Several 
writers  have  thought  that  the  membrane  was  broken  through  at 
cert^iin  points,  but  it  prolmbly  is  rt»ally  continuous  throughout 
life.  The  fourth  ventricle  is  to  he  regardeil,  then,  as  an  exi)ansi<)n 
of  the  central  canal  jn^rmanently  bounded  by  the  original  medullarj' 
walls. 

The  fourth  ventrii*le  has,  as  seen  from  alK)ve,  a  rhomlwid  8ha|)e, 
Figs.  34*2,  343;  it  tai)ers  down  anteriorly  to  the  central  canal  (acjue- 
ductus  Sylvia^)  of  the  mid-brain,  iK)steriorly  to  the  central  camd  of 
the  spinal  cortl.  It  is  widest  at  the  level  of  the  Varolian  bend  and 
in  the  adult  the  lateral  angles  of  the  embryo  persist  as  the  recessus 
httevales.  The  so-called  H(H>r  of  the  ventricle  is  constituted  by  the 
inner  surface  of  the  doi*sal  and  ventral  zones  of  His,  already  des- 
crilxMl. 

The  nH>f  of  the  ventricle  behind  the  cerebellum  is  derived  from 
the  <Uvk-phite,  nmipare  p.  (iOH;  it  bec^omes  subdivided  into  three 
parts,  the  iU)rsid  eiK»ndyma,  the  seix)ndary  Rautenlippe,  and  the  epi- 
thelial covering  of  the  i'hon>id  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
de(*k-plate  is  a  layer  of  epithelium  and  preserves  its  simple  epithelial 
character  through  most  oi  its  extent  and  throughout  life.  In  the 
human  embryo  at  four  wi*eks  (His,  90.2,  20)  it  is  a  single  laj'er  of 
cells,  S/t  higii  by  !()/*  wide,  but  toward  the  edges  of  the  plate  the 
cells  l>econie  a  little  higher  and  narrower;  the  number  of  cells  in- 
creases (whether  by  their  own  division  or  not,  is  uncertain)  so  that 
the  Ci»lls  lH»come  higher  (1 1-1 3/«)  during  the  second  month,  although 
the  area  of  the  membrane  greatly  enlarges. 

Where  the  deck-plate  joins  the  lateral  wall  of  the  medulla  it 
lH^<M>ines  thi(*kened,  fonning  the  secondary  Rautenlip^ie,  p.  ♦)G7. 
When  the  main  deck-plat(»  and  the  choroid  ])lexu8  are  removed  from 
an  embryo  of  two  months  or  older,  the  Rautenlippe  api)ears  as  a 

•Thf»«»  refi'ivnct's  an*  taktMi  without  verifli'atltm  from  Mihalkovios.  T7. 1,  TiO.  The  reference  to 
HeDHeu  lias  been  verifled,  beiu^  to  an  incideutal  obserration  in  a  paper  on  Um)  eyes  of  snaila. 
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narrow  whitish  band  along  the  edges  of  the  fovea  rhotuboidalis,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum.  The  band 
persists  throughout  life  and  is  known  in  descriptive  anatomy  by 
three  different  names ;  the  part  attache<l  to  the  ccrel)ellum  is  termed 
the  velum  medullare  posticum  (hinteres  Marksegel) ;  the  part  along 
the  edge  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  tenned  the  Teen  in  fosHW,  rhom- 
boidalis  or  ligula  (Riemchen) ;  the  part  at  the  posterior  ajKJX  of  the 
rhomboid  opening  is  termed  the  obex  (liieyel). 

The  choroid  plexus  is  an  ingrowth  of  the  deck-plate  accompanied 
by  vascular  mesenchyma  and  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  In  the  amphibia.  Fig.  303,  the  half  of  the  deck-i)lalo 
nearest  the  cerebellum  forms  a  series  of  irregular  rounded  projec- 
tions into  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  each  of  th(»He  proj(»c- 
tions  contains  mesenchyma  (/.  e.  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels). 
In  mammals  we  find  the  same  choroid  area,  but  it  is  j)ushed  in,  as 
a  whole,  into  the  cavit}\  In  the  placentalia  at  least,  the  invagina- 
tion of  the  whole  area  precedes  in  the  embr>'o  the;  fonnation  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface.  The  invagination,  cf.  Fig.  3K(;,  may  Ikj 
seen  in  the  human  embryo  of  five  or  six  w(»eks  as  a  transverse  fold  <>f 
the  deck-plate  extending  quite  deep  down,  and  resulting,  a[)par<»ntly, 
from  the  excessive  development  of  the  Varolian  Ix^nd.  The  fold  is  the 
anlage  of  the  choroid  plexus.  By  its  further  development  the*  aniago 
assumes  a  more  and  more  complex  and  irrc»gular  fcjrm,  l>ut  it  remains 
always  a  fold  of  mesenchyma  richly  vascular  and  cover(?d  by  the 
epithelial  deck-plate.  In  the  human  embrj'o  at  four  months  (KrJli- 
ker,  "  Entwickelungsges.,"  2te  Aufl.,  540)  thcj  position  of  the  fold  can 
be  seen,  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  view(Ml  from  alK)V(»,  jis  a 
narrow  transverse  line,  along  which  the  mew^nchyma  (cormc^crtive 
tissue  of  the  pia  mater)  enters  the  fold,  and  wliicli  is  situatf?d  close 
behind  the  cerebellum;  in  front  of  and  Ix'hind  this  line  th(»  deck- 
plate  forms  a  transverse  ridge  ((Jlfrus  choroidtmH  anterior  and  ;>o^- 
terior) ;  the  two  ridges  might,  at  first  sight,  Vx?  mistaken  for  fx^rticnm 
of  the  cerebellum. 

The  Mid-brain. — Concerning  the  sec^ond  cerebral  vesicle  our 
information  is  ver>'  imperfect,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  its  general  form  at  successive  stagcjs;  it  is  dffriveil 
chiefly  from  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  «3-f;H,  and  Kolliker,  "Entwicke- 
lungsges."  2te  Aufl.,  535.  The  mid-brain  is  remarkable  for  its  pre- 
cocious expansion.  Fig.  341,  and  fr>r  the  fact  tliat  in  young  embr>'OH 
it  occupies — owing  to  the  cephalic  flexures — the  highest  part  or 
summit  of  the  head.  Fig.  338.  In  b<jth  the  figures  just  referr(!il  to, 
the  mid-brain  appears  as  a  vesicle  with  a  large  cavity  and  thin  walls 
constricted  in  fnmt  as  it  joins  the  fore-brain — Ix/hind,  as  it  jf^ins 
the  hind-brain.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sej/arate  histories  of 
the  six  longitudinal  zones  (dfck-plate,  the  four  zfines  of  His,  and  the 
Bixlenplatte).  The  floor  of  the  mid-V>rain  ver>'  early  l)egins  to  thicken, 
and  the  thickening  includes  the  Bfxlenplatte,  for  it  extends  a^-ross  the 
metlian  line.  On  the  dorsal  side  the  median  line  has,  in  young 
human  embrA'os  at  lea.st,  an  external  ridge  with  a  c^>rrffSfx/nding  in- 
ternal «^roov«\  lx>th  resulting  frr>m  a  meilian  fold  of  the  m<filullar>'  wall. 
The  whole  dorsal  side  of  the  mid-brain  expfinds  considerably  Oiiiman 
embryos  of  four  weeks) ;  esfx^cially  is  this  the  case  in   Saurrjiisida, 
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as  may  be  well  seen  in  a  cbick  embrro  of  the  fourth  day,  Fig.  3S2. 
The  mid-brain  now  grows  steadily,  though  much  less  than  the  fore- 
and  hind-brains,  so  that  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  outstrip  it. 
Its  growth  is  principally  a  thickening  of  its  walls  and  an  increase  of 
its  length,  but  with  little  enlargement  of  its  ca\-ity ;  hence  the  cavity 
becomes  relatively  smaller,  though  it  persists  throughout  life  as  the 
part  of  the  central  canal  known  as  the  aqiiednctus  Sylvire,  and 
intervening  between  fore-brain  (third  ventricle)  and  hind-brain 
(fourth  ventricle) . 

The  ventral  part  (?  ventral  zones  of  His)  of  the  mid-brain  de- 
velops into  the  peduncles  nf  the  cerebrum;  the  projecting  of  the 
peduncles  as  rounded  longitudinal  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  median 
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ventral  line  becomes  noticeable  during  the  third  month;  they  remain 
small  until  the  fifth  month,  when  the  fibres  from  the  pyramids  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  begin  to  penetrate  them,  and  thereupon  they 
enlarge  and  at  the  same  time  the  longitudinal  concavity  of  the  ven- 
tral side  is  obliterated.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bodenplatte  thickens, 
somewhat  as  in  the  medulla,  and  persists  as  a  median  raphe. 

The  corpora  qttadrigemina  arise  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  mid- 
brain, and  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  represent  the  dorsal  zones  of 
His.  The  dorsal  wall  of  the  mid-brain  is  at  first  evenly  arched 
and  smooth ;  at  five  weeks  there  is  a  median  ridge,  as  already  noted ; 
during  the  third  month  the  ridge  is  replaced  by  a  groove;  during 
the  fifth  month  there  appear  two  oblique  grooves  which  run  inward 
and  backward,  one  on  each  side,  Fig.  3*i7,  and  complete  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  surface  into  the  four  corpora  quadrigemina.  Concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  posterior  commissure,  which  is  a  bundle 
of  fibres  crossing  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  brain  just  in  front  of  the  cor- 
pora, see  p.  C8G, 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mid-brain  grows  much  leas  than  the  fore- 
and  hind-brains,  it  is  gradually  covei-ed  over,  principally  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  hemispheres.  At  the  beginning  of  tho  third  month 
the  hemispheres  have  expanded  to  the  edge  of  the  mid-brain ;  at  three 
months  they  half  cover  it;  at  four  monms  they  coyer  all  but  a  small 
piece;  at  five  months  the  whole  of  the  mid-brain. 

Median  Portion  of  the  Fore-Brain. — The  manner  in  which 
the  primitive  fore-brain  is  divided  into  two  lateral  parts  or  hemi- 
spheres and  one  median  ^lart  {Thalamencephalon,  Zwischenhirn), 
aft«r  the  outgrowth  of  the  optic  vesicles,  has  been  described.  The 
cavity  (enlarged  central  canal)  of  the  median  part  is  the  third  ventricle 
of  descriptive  anatomy ;  therefore,  the  median  part  is  sometimes  called 
the  region  of  flie  third  ventricle. 
For  convenience  the  hemispheres  are 
treated  in  a  separate  section.  It  has 
alreaily  been  i>ointeil  out  that  it  is 
misleading  to  describe  the  primitive 
fore-brain  (first  vesicle)  as  dividing  , 
into  two  secondarj'  vesicles.  To  divide 
the  median  portion  of  the  fore-brain 
into  two  parts,  as  is  traditionally  done, 
is  arbitrHiy.  We  shall,  therefore,  in 
this  section  consider  not  only  the 
thalamencephalon  as  usually  delmed, 
but  alf^o  the  lamina  terminahs  and  the 
commissures,  etc. 

1.  General  Shape. — By  the  fifth 
week  the  median  portion  of  the  fore- 
brain  has  assumed  nearly  its  definite 
form.  Across  the  anterior  median  line 
extends  that  portion  of  the  medullar}' 
wall  connecting  tho  two  hemispheres 
known  as  the  lamina  terminalis.  Fig. 
340,  between /.HiandiJ.o.  Aboveand 
around  the  dorsiil  side  of  the  foramen 
of  Monro  the  medullarj'  wall  is  con- 
tinued, in  the  median  line,  Fig.  340, 
but  is  modified  first  to  form  the  corpus 
callosum,  second  the  choroid  plexus, 
two  structures  of  which  the  history  is  < 
presented  below.  The  corpus  callosum  "\wl';iS"''oV"'Ki'rb.Sn"z'^^'i: 
la  a  thickening  produced  by  fibres,  E^^^ft^w^HiS**^"*'"'''  ■" '"'^' 
forming  a  transverse  commissure  be-  ' 

tween  the  two  hemispheres.  The  choroid  plexus  is  a  fold  of  the  me- 
dullari-  wall  which  projects  into  the  cavity  of  tho  brain.  Fig.  388,  Fix. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  outgrowths  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
forebrain.  Fig.  3;iO;  the  passage  from  the  cavity  of  the  hemispheres  to 
the  median  cavity  is  the  foramen  of  Monro,  Fig.  300,  m :  the  part  of 
the  fore-brain  between  the  foramen  of  Monro  and  the  mid-brain  corre- 
^>onds  t-o  the  thalamencephalon.  or  Zwischenhim  as  ordinarily  defined. 
The  thalamencephalon  as  viewed  in  dorsal  a-spect  in  a  human  embryo 
of  five  weeks,  Fig,  388,  Z,  has  somewhat  of  a  caak-shape.  The  anterior 
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end  adjoining  the  hemispheres  is  narrower  than  the  posterior  end 
adjoining  the  mid-brain ;  the  anterior  half  of  the  thalamencephalon 
slopes  inward.  Along  the  median  dorsal  line  is  a  ridge,  a,  which  is 
developed  as  a  fold  of  the  deck-plate  during  the  fifth  week ;  toward 
the  hemispheres  the  ridge  widens  out  and  disappears ;  the  continuation 
of  the  deck-plate  between  the  hemispheres  corresponds  to  the  tela 
choroidea;  toward  the  mid-brain  the  ridge  merges  into  a  median 
evagination  of  the  brain-wall ;  this  evagination  is  the  anlage  of  the 
pineal  gland,  p.  088 ;  there  are  soon  developed  the  two  ridges  which 
diverge  V-like  from  the  pineal  anlage  to  run  forward  along  the 
median  ridge,  and  which  are  destined  to  form  the  pars  habenularis 
(ganglia  habenulse,  laminae  medullares,  and  pineal  stalk)  of  the  pineal 
lobe. 

Viewed  in  median  section.  Fig.  340,  the  median  fore-brain  is  seen 
to  have  a  great  downward  prolongation  which  begins  to  form  during 
the  fourth  week,  develops  rapidly  during  the  fifth  week,  and  persists 
throughout  life.  The  enlargement  may  be  designateil  as  the  sub- 
thalamic or  infundibular;  subthalamic  because  it  lies  below  the 
region  in  which  the  optic  thalami  arise,  infundibular  l)ecau8e  its 
apex  is  the  recessus  infundibuli.  As  seen  in  section  the  enlarge- 
ment has,  1,  a  i)osterior  wall,  Jf,  which  descends  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
to  the  axis  of  the  mid-brain ;  the  posterior  wall  is  convex,  and  it  is 
the  anlage  of  the  mammillary  tubercles;  2,  a  lower  wall  which 
includes  the  anlage  of  the  tuber  cinereum,  /.c.  of  the  infundibulum, 
and  of  the  optic  chiasma;  3,  an  anterior  wall  constituted  by  the 
lamina  terminalis.  At  the  angle  where  the  anterior  and  lower 
walls  meet,  the  recessus  opticus,  R.o,  leads  off  laterally  into  the 
hollow  stalk  (anlage  of  the  optic  nerve)  of  the  optic  vesicle.  Higher 
up  lies  the  foramen  of  Monro,  fm,  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the 
hemispheres,  //.  In  the  figure  there  is  seen  a  groove  which  runs 
from  the  recessus  opticus,  JK.o,  to  the  mid-brain;  this  groove  marks 
the  division  line  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zones  of  His ;  it  per- 
sists in  part  throughout  life.  The  persistent  part  was  named  the 
sulcus  Monroi  by  Reichert  because  it  runs  later  from  the  lower  e<lge 
of  the  foramen  of  Monro,  the  foramen  extending  as  it  devel()])s  much 
closer  to  the  recessus  opticus  than  it  does  in  the  early  stage  of  Fig.  34( ». 

In  older  stages  the  median  fore-brain  shows  many  minor  mcxlifi- 
cations,  but  its  fundamental  shape  and  division,  as  found  at  five 
weeks,  are  permanently  retained.  The  most  important  alterations 
are  due^  first,  to  thickening  of  the  walls,  which  is  especially  great  in 
the  region  of  the  optic  thalami ;  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  foramen 
of  Monro  does  not  enlarge  with  the  growth  of  the  brain,  and  there- 
fore becomes  relativelij  small,  comjmre  Figs.  340  and  38(3. 

Appearance  in  Cross  Sections. — Fig.  389  is  a  section  of  the 
thalamencephalon  of  a  five  wrecks'  embryo  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis.  In  the  median  line  is  the  deck-plate,  d.pl,  with  its 
three  folds  already  descril)ed;  the  division  between  the  dorsal, 
Th,  and  ventral,  s.Th,  zones  of  His  is  well  marked  by  the  sulcus 
Monroi.  The  Bodenplatte  forms  the  mammillary  groove,  J/a,  v/hich 
is  b<:)rdered  by  two  eminences  internally;  the  eminences  are  the 
cross  sections  of  two  ridges,  whic'h  l)order  the  groove  and  unite  with 
one  another  in  the  median  line  beween  the  tuber  cinereum  and  the 
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Duunmillary  region  proper;  the  ridges  are  the  aulages  of  the  mam- 
millary  tubercles. 

Fig.  390  represents  a  much  older  stage  and  serres  to  show  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  and  the  origin  of  the  choroid  plexus ;  the 
section  passes  through  the  foramen  of  Monro,  m,  and  the  optic  chi- 
asma,  cii;  and  the  piane  of  the  section  may  be  approximately  rec<^- 
nized  from  Fig.  388.  Very  striking  is  the  great  thickening  of  the 
brain-walls    to  form  ^ 

the  anlage  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum,  st,  in 
the  hemispheres,  and 


of  the  optic  thalamus,  tb,  and  the  pars  subthalamica  in  the  middle  part. 
The  deck-plate,  s,  closes  the  third  ventricle  t,  above.  The  medial 
wall  of  each  hemisphere  is  bent  in,  n,  owing  to  the  Bo(jenfvrche, 
p.  ti96.  The  wall  of  the  hemisphere  does  not  join  the  deck-plate,  s, 
directly  below  the  Bogenfurche,  but  changes  into  an  epithelial  mem- 
brane, which  forms  an  irregular  fold,  pi,  projecting  far  into  the  cav- 
ity, /,  of  the  hemisphere,  or  lateral  ventricle ;  this  fold  is  the  choroid 
plexus,  see  below. 

The  Deck-Plate. — The  entire  deck-plate  except  the  pineal  (and 
paraphysal)  parts  assumes  an  epithelial  character.  It  produces  the 
pineal  gland,  see  p.  688,  the  paraphysis,  see  p.  6D0,  anti  the  choroid 
plexus,  and  persists  in  part  as  the  tela  choroidea.  The  pineal  gland 
and  paraphysis  are  so  far  independent  organs  that  they  are  treated 
in  separate  sections.  We  are,  therefore,  here  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  choroid  plexus. 

The  Choroid  Plexus. — When  the  hemispheres  begin  to  grow  out, 
the  deck-plate  between  tfiem  and  above  the  foramen  of  Monro  is 
convex,  but  it  soon  becomes  concave  and  during  the  fifth  week  the 
deck-plate  forms  a  fold  on  each  side  projecting  into  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle. The  space  between  the  two  hemispheres  is  occupied  by  mes- 
enchyma,  which  grows  into  the  lateral  fold  carrying  blood-vessels 
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with  it;  the  fold  is  the  anlage  of  the  choroid  plexus;  its  relations 
are  well  shown  in  Fig.  391.  At  first  the  choroid  fold  contains  no 
connective  tissue,  the  ingrowth  of  mesenchyma  following  after  the 
fold  is  formed ;  the  fold,  therefore,  owes  its  origin  to  the  growth  of 
the  deck-plate.  Examined  in  a  side  view  the  fold  is  seen  to  be  thin, 
but  long ;  it  ends  abruptly  in  front,  but  disappears  posteriorily  more 
gradually  (His,  89.4,  605).  The  deck-plate  becomes  a  layer  of 
cuboidal  epithelium  covering  the  choroidal  fold,  and  merging  on  the 
one  hand  into  the  wall  of  the  hemisphere  and  on  the  other,  Fig. 
391,  into  the  median  part,  tela  choroidea,  of  the  deck-plate.  The 
tela  is  itself  an  epithelial  layer,  which  is  continuous  in  front  with 
the  lamina  terminalis,  behind  with  the  pineal  anlage.  During  its 
further  development  (c/.  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  114-117),  the  folcl  in- 
creases in  length  and  diameter,  and  its  surface  is  thrown  up  into 
rounded  protuberances,  which  grow  into  irregular  processes.  The 
fold  takes  its  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  lying 
close  against  the  basal  surface  (ganglia)  of  the  hemispheres  (Mihal- 
kovics, 77.1,  Taf.  1,  Fig.  10).  The  size  and  complexity  of  the 
choroid  plexus  are  correlated  with  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  the  plexus  is,  therefore,  largest  and  most  specialized 
in  the  mammalia.  The  plexus  in  the  human  embryo  enlarges  more 
rapidly  than  the  lateral  ventricle  so  that  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  month 
it  quite  fills  the  lateral  ventricle,  but  after  that  period  the  plexus  lags 
somewhat,  and  there  is  gradually  produced  the  space  around  it  as 
found  in  the  adult. 

The  connection  of  the  choroid  fold  with  the  medullary  walls  of  the 
hemispheres  extends  during  embryonic  life  for  some  distance  back- 
ward from  the  foramen  of  Monro.  The  exact  history  of  this  modi- 
fication has  never  been  traced. 

Lamina  Terminalis. — The  embryonic  history  of  the  lamina  ter- 
minalis was  long  imperfectly  understood,  but  it  has  been  cleared  up 
by  F.  Marchand's  investigations,  91.1,  on  human  embryos.  It 
may  be  regarded  either  as  a  prolongation  of  the  deck-plate,  or,  as 
suggested  by  His,  88.3,  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  dorsal 
zones  of  His  {Fliigelplatten)  in  front.  It  is  the  median  portion  of 
the  medullary  wall.  Figs.  340,  341,  in  front  of  the  recessus  opticus 
and  foramen  of  Monro;  it  unites  the  two  hemispheres,  being,  of 
course,  continuous  with  their  walls,  and  it  closes  the  third  ventricle 
anteriorly;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  tela  choroidea.  Fig.  395, 
below  with  the  optic  chiasma  (or  anlage  thereof).  At  five  weeks  it 
is  a  thin  plate,  Fig.  340,  of  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  deck- 
plate,  and  with  cells  but  little  if  at  all  differentiated. 

The  upper  part  of  the  lamina  terminalis  becomes  wQvy  much  thick- 
ened, and  forms  (Mihalkovics,  77. 1,  12*2)  a  broad  band  of  triangular 
section  after  the  fourth  week,  uniting  the  two  hemispheres.  This 
band  is  the  anlage  of  the  septum  lucidum,  the  corpus  callosum,  the 
fornix,  and  the  anterior  commissure.  Fig.  391 ;  the  lower  apex  of  the 
triangle  is  the  anlage  of  the  anterior  commissure,  ca;  the  posterior 
vertical  bi^rder  of  the  fornix;  the  upper  horizontal  border  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  c.r,  and  the  remainder  of  the  area  is  the  anlage  of 
the  septum  pellucidum.  It  is  usually  described  as  resulting  from 
the  concrescence  of  the  two  hemispheres,  but  I  consider  it  simpler 
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and  more  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  thickening  of  the  lamina  termi- 
nalia,  which  it  ia  morpholc^cally.     The  anla^  may  be  well  seen  in 
a  median  longitudinal  section  of  the 
brain  of  a  cow  embryo  of  8  cm.  (Mi-  " 

halkovics,  I.e.,  Fig.  17)  or  of  a  human 
embryo  of  the  third  to  fifth  month, 
Fig.  391.  The  anterior  commissure 
acquires  its  fibres  before  they  appear 
in  any  other  part  of  the  lamina  termi- 
naiis,  and  early  become  separated  from 
the  fornix  and  septum  lucidumashort 
distance.  The  thickening  hes  below 
the  Bc^nfurche,  bf,  and  in  front  of 
the  foramen  of  Monro.  In  it  the 
fibres  to  form  the  anterior  commis- 
sure  and  the  fornix  have  been  ob- 
served to  appear  in  rabbit  embryos  of 

25-30  mm.,  and  those  to  form  the  cor-  '^^j  .g^,  _      _  

pus  callosum  in  rabbit  embryos  of  35-  m«»i  v.  BoRenfureiie;  cc.  conn»  osiio- 

,„  /ir-i     II         -  f  ici.i     i..ik     Bum:  6'p.  aeptum  lucldum;   c  a.  uilerlur 

40    mm.   (jllhalkOVICB,    I.e.,     123,  Vii)    commlHurei  CU,  olfactory  lotw:  CAi,op- 

in  pig  embo'os  of  8  mm.  (Blumenau,   {^^.''V^il  *S('  «J?bfK™'6  mid: 

81.1,  ti).  hU\o:  pin.Diaeni  gUail.    After  R  Mar- 

The  fornix,  corpus  callosum,  and  '^'"'"'  ^  '^  ""'"^ 
septum  lucidum  tc^ther  form  a  triangle,  which  after  its  formation 
expands  throughout  foetal  life.  The  anterior  apex,  where  the  fornix 
and  callosum  meet, 
grows  forward,  and 
the  posterior  apex,  cor- 
responding to  the  end 
or  splenium  of  the 
callosum,  grows  back- 
ward ;  the  corpus  cal- 
losum is  thus  not  only 
lengthened  but  carried 
backward.  Fig.  302, 
cc,  above  the  fora- 
men of  Monro  and  the 
optic  thalamus,  Th. 
The  development  of 
the  corpus  callosum 
also  extends  beyond 
the  anterior  apex ;  the 
part  below  the  apex  i.s 
short,  ro,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  rostrum 
i  of  descriptive  anato- 
.  my.  From  a  morpho- 
\  logical  point  of  view, 
Giacomini's  statement 
{Giomale  d.r.  Accad. 
Med.  Torino,  Nov.-Dec,  1883),  that  the  corpus  callosum  is  covered 
by  a  thin  but  constant  layer  of  gray  matter,  is  verj'  significant. 
The  statement  has  been  verified  by  Blumenau,  01. 1. 
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Tlin  septum  pell ucidiim  (or  luciduin)\&  developed  from  of  the  thick- 
ened lamina  terminalis  between  the  corpus  calloiium  and  the  fornix. 
The  area  is  at  first  very  small,  but  rapidly  enlarges.  At  four  months 
a  small  cavity  appears  in  it.  Fig.  ^91,  Sp,  which  enlat^es  as  the  sep- 
tum grows  and  becomes  the  ventricle  of  the  septum  {ventriculus 
quintus, pseudoc(fle),iiC€iF.  Marcband,  91.1,  SI.  The  origin  of  the 
cavity  is  uncertain ;  it  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  brain  cavi- 
ties proper;  Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder  writes  me  that  in  man  and  anthro- 
poids it  is  wholly  circumscribed  by  brain  tissue;  it  is  much  narrower 
in  other  mammals,  but  the  pia  does  not  extend  into  it.  Marchand 
thinks  it  probably  arises  as  a  cleft  in  the  tissue. 

Co.MMissuKE»  AND  FoRSix.— A  commissure  is  a  tract  of  trans- 
verse fibres  connecting  the  two  sides  of  tlie  nervous  system.  In  the 
mammalian  brain  three  such  tracts  are  known  to  arise  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  first  vesicle;  they  are:  1,  the  anterior  commissure;  2, 
the  corpus  cuUosiim;  '.\,  the  posterior  commissure.  The  anterior 
commissure  and  corpus  callosum  are  developed,  one  might  also  say, 
as  jiarts  of  the  septum  pelluciduni  and  belong  morphologically  to  the 
lamina  terminalis.  The  fornix  may  be  defined  as  a  longitudinal 
commissure.  For  the  general  relations  of  the  commissures  and  sep- 
tum to  the  lamina,  see  alwve.  Osbom,  with  great  ability,  has 
traced  the  homologies  of  the  three  commissures  throughout  nearly 
the  entire  vertebrate  series,  and  has  shown,  86.1,  87.1,  that,  con- 
trary to  previous  belief,  the  cor|>us  callosum  is  not  confined  to  the 
miimmalia,  but  is  present  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia,  and  prob- 
ably in  fishes,  and  further  that  in  amniota  and  amphibia  the  anterior 
commistjure  comprises  always  two  divisions — an  olfactory  and  a 
temporal.  Mammals,  therefore,  are  distinguished  from  other  verte- 
brates, not  by  the  possession  of  the  corpus  callosum,  but  by  its  great 
size,  which  we  may  safely  correlate  with  the  great  size  of  the  mam- 
malian hemispheres.  The  typical  position  of  the  commissures  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3it;f;  the  posterior  commissure,  P,  lies  behind   the 
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pineal  gland,  pi,  close  to  the  corpora  bigemina  (mid-bram);  the 
corpus  callosum,  c,  lies  close  to  the  foramen  of  Monro,  fm,  and 
the  anterior  commissure  is  situated  lower  doivn,  a,  in  the  lamina 
terminalis,  and  it  consists  of  two  bundles  of  fibres,  an  upper  lai^er 
pars  olfactoria  and  a  lower  smaller  pars  temporalis:  the  fibres 
of  the  tem]>oral  bundle  are  distributed  to  the  temporal  portion  of  the 
so-called  mantle,  Fig.  394 ;  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  portion  run  in 
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part  to  the  olfactory  lobes,  but  also  ^ive  off  a  frontal  branch  bundle 
to  the  frontal  region  of  the  mantle.  The  mammalian  corpus  callosum 
consists  of  an  anterior  or  frontal  division  supplying  the  dorso-mcdial 
portions  of  the  mantle,  and  a  posterior  division,  the  commissura 
comu  Ammonis,  supplying  the 
mantle  area  above  the  Ammon's 
hom  (H.  F.  Osborn,  87.1,  540). 

The  development  of  the  commis- 
sures in  marsupials  (Osbom,  87. 1, 
531))  shows  that  the  homolt^es  es- 
tablished by  Osbom  are  correct. 
But  in  sheep  tlie  development  is  so 
far  modified  that  these  homologies 
are  less  clearly  brought  out.  The 
development  in  sheep  is  thus  de-  ' 
scribe<i  by  Osbom,  87.1,  SUS:  "In 
the  .10  mm.  stage  the  hemispheres 
have  already  partially  united  in 
frout  of  the  primitive  lamina  ter- 
minalis  forming  the  terminal  plate. 
The  anterior  commissure  now  ap- 
pears as  a  delicate  thread  of  fibres 
in  the  lateral  region  of  the  brain 
stem.  The  hippocampal  sulcus  is  1 
well  markeil.     At  35  mm.  the  an- 
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terior   commissure  extends   slightly    ir?, 'opiletiial'amus;'    V.'thlrd   veotrlcle.' 

nearer  the  median  line.  In  an  em-  <^  ■  ■  •>  ro. 
bryo  of  '^7  mm.  the  terminal  plate  has  extended  considerably  for- 
ward. The  anterior  commissure  shows  a  division  into  the  pars 
olfactoria  and  temporalis,  while  in  the  median  line  its  fibres  be- 
gin to  nnite  with  those  of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  This  unioa 
doee  not  take  place  in  the  terminal  plate,  as  stated  by  Mihalkovics, 
but  in  front  of  it,  t\e.,  the  plate  does  not  form  the  ground  substance 
to  be  traversed  by  these  fibres.  On  the  other  hand  the  fibres  bridge 
the  fissure  which  is  gradually  closing  in  front  of  the  terminal  plate. 
Immediately  above  the  anterior  commissure,  on  either  side,  are  de- 
scending fibres  which  represent  the  first  stage  of  the  fornix.  These 
appear  fofore  the  anterior  commissure  crosses  the  median  line.  This 
stage  corresponds  closely  to  that  figured  by  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  Taf. 
VII.  Fig.  60.  In  the  next  stage  the  terminal  plate  has  extended  in 
front  of  the  anterior  commissure,  the  fornix  fibres  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  at  their  upper  limit  a  few  fibres  are  observed  extending 
toward  the  median  line;  these  are  the  earliest  callosal  elements.  At 
4il  mm,,  which  follows  a  considerable  interval  of  development,  the 
hippocampal  sulcus  is  very  deep  and  tlie  terminal  plate  is  much  more 
extensive.  In  its  lower  portion  the  anterior  commissure,  now  a 
compact  bundle,  extends  laterally  above  the  cerebral  peduncles.  The 
columns  of  the  fornix  are  well  defined,  and  between  them  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  plate  pass  the  fibres  of  tlie  corpus  callosum.  A  care- 
ful study  of  these  fibres  shows  that,  like  those  of  the  anterior  com- 
missure, they  unite  with  each  other  in  front  of  the  terminal  plate. 
The  callosal  fibres  disappear  as  they  pass  around  tlie  hippocampal 
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sulcus,  Above  this  sulcus  is  an  interval  in  the  inner  wall  of  the 
ventricle  in  which  no  fibres  can  be  observed,  but  in  the  root  of  the 
ventricle  are  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata.  This  leads  me  to  doubt 
whether  the  fibres  extend  at  an  early  stage  from  the  corona  radiata 
into  the  corpus  callosum,  as  stated  by  Mihalkovics.  It  seems  rather 
that  this  is  a  subsequent  union.  This  stage  differs  considerably 
from  that  figured  by  Mihalkovics  as  the  initial  stage  of  the  corpus 
callosum. " 

The  posterior  commissure  has  been  but  little  8tutlie<l  embryologi- 
cally.  ItspoRitionmay  berecoguized  (K611iker,"EntwickeIungsges.," 
2te  Aufl.,  525)  in  a  sheep  embryo  of  2!t  mm.  as  a  slight  thickening 
of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  fore-brain  close  to  the  mid-brain.  The 
fibres  of  this  commissure  appear  in  the  chick  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  day,  according  to  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  73. 

Dorsal  Zone  of  His  {Optic  Tlialami). — The  dorsal  zone  of 
His  in  the  fore-brain  forms  the  hemispheres  and  in  the  median 
portion  produces  the  optic  thalami.  The  thataini  may  be  defined  as 
thickenings  of  the  dorsal  zones  continuous  with  the  thickenings 
which  produce  the  corpora  striata  of  the  hemispheres.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  lower  limit  of  the  dorsal  zone  is  marked  by 
the  sulcus  Monroi.  The  development  of  the  thalamus  has  been  out- 
lined by  KoUiker  in  both  his  text-books ;  the  early  stages  in  man 
{fourth  to  twelfth  week)  have  been  investigatetl  by  W,  His,  89.4, 
701,  731.  The  sulcus  Monroi  becomes  evident  during  the  fourth 
week  and  very  distinct  dtiring  the  fifth;  later  it  becomes  shallower, 
but  persists. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  the  thalamic  region  is  con- 
cave toward  the  ventricle.     During  that  week  the  thickening  of  the 
_  _  ,  walls  in  both  the  thala- 

mic and  sub-thalaniic 
regions  begins,  and  bv 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week 
the  wall  projects  in  both 
regions  convexly  into 
the  cavity  of  the  third 
ventricle.  The  thalamic 
thickening  does  not  ex- 
tend throughout  the  dor- 
sal zone  of  the  thala- 
mencepbalon,  but  only 
in  a  circumscribed  re- 
Embryo  of  gion.  It  accordingly 
"  w'tT^^  produces  a  lai^  tulier, 
■(er  w.  Hi«;  Fig.  395,  77t,  the  long- 
continued  growth  of 
which  converts  the  third  ventricle  into  a  narrow  fissure.  The  tuliers 
meet  toward  the  end  of  the  second  month  and  actually  unite  over  a 
email  area  across  the  median  line,  their  union  constituting  the  com- 
minsura  mollis,  cm.  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  71,  assigned  the  formation 
of  the  commiasura  mollis  to  the  fifth  month,  and  this  date  is  confirmed 
by  F.  Marchand,  91.1,  310.  His  thinks  that  the  commissure  is 
formed  earlier.     Above  the  tuber  thalaniicum  is  a  groove  uamed  the 
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sulcus  habenulce  by  His.  It  corresponds  to  the  external  ridge  de- 
scribed, p.  680,  as  running  obliquely  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
thalamencephalon  to  the  pineal  anlage.  Below  the  tuber  is,  of  course, 
the  sulcus  Monroi ;  the  two  grooves  are  united  behind  the  tuber,  where 
they  are  also  joined  by  a  transverse  groove,  the  sulcus  pineale; 
where  all  these  grooves  meet  there  is  a  slight  lateral  enlargement  or 
recess,  recessus  geniculi,  of  the  ventricle.  As  the  tuber  enlarges  the 
recessus  deepens  and  is  narrowed  so  that  at  two  months  and  a  half 
there  is  only  a  small  fissure  visible.  Later  even  this  fissure  disap- 
pears ;  its  walls  probably  give  origin  to  the  "  centre  median "  of 
Xtuys  {mediane  Sehhugelcentrum), 

The  part  of  the  dorsal  zone  between  the  thalamic  tuber  and  the 
mid-brain  is  known  as  thepars  retrothalamica;  it  includes  the  pul- 
vinar,  the  brachia  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  corpus 
geniculatum. 

Ventral  Zone  op  His. — This  comprises,  as  already  stated, 
the  region  of  the  thalamencephalon  below  the  sulcus  Monroi;  for 
this  part  Forel  ("  Untersuch.  lib.  d.  Haubenregion,"  Arch,  /.  Psychi- 
atries Bd.  VII.)  has  proposed  the  convenient  name  of  pars  sub- 
thalamica.  Concerning  its  embryonic  history  almost  nothing  is 
known.  It  becomes  very  thick  and  is  usually  described  as  part  of 
the  optic  thalamus. 

Floor  of  the  Third  Ventricle. — Along  the  floor  of  the  ven- 
tricle on  or  near  the  median  line  are  developed  the  following  struct- 
ures: a,  substantia  perforata  posterior;  6,  mammillary  tubercles;  c, 
tuber  cinereum ;  d,  infundibulum ;  e,  optic  chiasma ;  /,  lamina  ter- 
minalis,  but  this  last  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  floor.  What 
relation  the  Bodenplatte  bears  to  the  production  of  the  first  five 
structures  is  still  uncertain.  In  regard  to  this  development  little  is 
known. 

o.  Substantia  perforata  posterior  perhaps  really  all  belongs  to 
the  mid-brain.     It  becomes  distinct  during  the  fourth  month. 

&.  Mammillary  tubercles  (corpora  albicantia,  candicantia,  Mark- 
kugelchen)  begins.  Fig.  340,  m,  as  a  single  relatively  large  convex 
projection  of  the  medullary  wall.  As  the  brain  enlarges  the  mam- 
millary region  grows  very  slowly  and  hence  becomes  relatively  small 
(W.  His,  89.4).  According  to  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  72,  a  median 
groove  arises  early  in  the  fourth  month  dividing  the  region  into  two 
tubercles,  which  later  become  white  (owing  to  the  development  of 
meduUated  nerve-fibres  ?). 

c.  Tuber  Cinereum. — This  is  part  of  the  floor  between  the  mam- 
millary tubercles  and  the 'infundibulum  proper,  see  Fig.  340,  <.c, 
Concerning  its  development  no  details  are  known. 

d.  Infundibulum. — In  rabbit  embryos  of  12-16  mm.  and  inhu- 
man embryos  of  five  weeks  there  is  found  developing  a  small 
cylindrical  outgrowth  of  the  brain,  which  is  known  as  the  processus 
infundibuli.  The  outgrowth  takes  place  in  the  median  line  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  tuber  cinereum  and  behind  the  optic  chiasma. 
Figs.  301  and  401,  Inf.  It  very  soon  comes  in  contact  with  the 
hypophysal  outgrowth  of  the  mouth,  and  is  ultimately  transformed 
into  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  as  already  described,  p. 
674.     His'  observations,  89.4,  706,  on  the  human  embryo  confirm 
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in  most  respcrls  Milhalkovirs'  account  of  the  development  in  the 
rabbit. 

e.  Optic  dhlnsma  and  Recessus. — The  optic  chiasma  and  tracts 
together  constitute  a  transverse  ridge-like  thickening  of  the  wall  of 
the  brain  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  optic  nerves. 
Laterally  the  ridgc?s  merge  into  the  optic  nerve ;  the  recessus  opticus 
is  bounded  liehind  by  the  ridges,  in  front  by  the  lamina  terminalis. 
The  optic  ri<lges  {Sehstreif  of  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  78)  accordingly 
are  first  indicated  when  the  groove  of  the  recessus  opticus  develops, 
and  they  bec^>me  strongly  marked,  as  the  optic  nerve-fibres  appear. 
In  the  chick  the  fibres  have  been  oliservea  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  day  passing  from  one  side  of  the  brain  through  the  optic 
ridge  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opjKjsite  side,  Mihalkovics,  l.c.  The 
growth  of  the  fibres  is  centrifugal. 

The  rereH.sn.H  (tpfinis,  which  was  first  described  by  J.  Michel  in 
187"2,  leads  to  the  optic  nerve,  being  a  transverse  groove,  Fig.  301), 
R.op.  It  is  more  marked  at  birth  than  in  the  adult,  but  may  be 
traced  throughout  life.  For  notices  of  the  scanty  literature  previous 
to  1877,  ui>on  the  chiasma  and  recessus,  see  Mihalkovics,  77.1, 
8r>-S2. 

Pineal  Gland  {Epiphysis,  comirinm^  pineal  or  parietal  eye^ 
Zirlxd^ZirbeUlrilse) . — The  pineal  gland  or  epiphysis  is  develo[>eti  as 
a  median  dorsal  evagination  of  the  medullary  wall  of  the  fore-brain  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  mid-brain;  between  it  and  the  mid- 
brain is  situatf^l  the  jx>sterior  cr)mmissure,  p.  684.  Its  site  is  said 
by  A.  Got^tte,  76.1,  t<)  lx>  identical  in  Bombinator  with  that  of  the 
anterior  neuroporus,  or  i^oint  where  the  meilullary  groove  closes  last 

in  the  head ;  if  this  coincidence  is  true 
of  vertebrates  generally,  it  must  have 
some,  perhaps  important,  significance. 
The  development  of  the  epiphysis  in 
reptiles  and  lower  invertebrates  indi- 
cates that  it  was  primitively  a  median 
eye,  which  survives  as  a  rudiment, 
compare  lx?low. 

The  pineal  evagination  appears  after 
the  development  of  the  brain  is  quite 
advanced  (chick,  end  of  fourth  day,  in 
the  rabbit  the  fourteenth  dav,  in  white 
mice  of  l>.r>  mm.,  in  sheep  embrvos  of 

y/^';"J.rVbraf1;:MnlHph^^^^^^     3.5  mm.,  in  man  at  about  the" sixth 
/.;  h-iiK.  Hurroiiniiwi  by   ^veck) ;    it  therefore   cannot — as   Mi- 

th«'    optic    v«»«icU';      of,     ,      n         •  mm    i       r^c       •       j.i  i 

oN)oyHt :  3/</,  hind-brain,    halkovics,  77.1,   05,  justly  obscrves 
Aft.'r  Duval.  agaiust   A.  CWtte,  76.1,   315-3ir,— 

be  interpreted  as  resulting  from  the  connection  at  the  neuropore  of 
the  medullary  wall  with  the  epidermis,  for  the  two  layers  are  8e|)a- 
rat(Ml  by  intervening  mesenchyma  in  amniote  embryos  long  before 
the  evagination  appears.  In  birds  the  evagination  points  forward, 
in  mammals  backward;  this  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  greater 
d(^velopment  of  the  corpus  callosum  forcing  the  pineal  gland  back  in 
mammalia.  Our  knowledge  of  its  development  in  mammals  and 
birds  we  owe  chietiy  to  Mihalkovics,  77.1,  94,  whose  results  have 
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been  confirmed  by  Kraushaar's  observations  on  white  mice,  86.1. 
The  evagination  lengthens  out  until  it  nearly  reaches  the  epidermis; 
it  is  a  tube  or  sac  communicating  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  ending 
blindly,  and  having  walls  composed  of  cylinder  cells.  The  sac  next 
enlarges  at  its  upper  end,  and  the  wall  of  the  enlargement  after 
thickening  forms  buds  (chick  fifth  day,  rabbit  embryos  of  20-25  mm. ) , 
which  are  hollow  and  retain  in  the  chick  their  primitive  form  but  in 
mammals  the  hollow  buds  become  filled  with  proliferated  epithelial 
cells,  which  take  on  roimded  and  polygonal  forms  and  are  presumably 
degenerated  elements ;  the  cells  have  processes  and  lie  more  or  less 
separated  from  one  another. 

in  reptiles  the  epiphysis  assumes  a  more  complicated  structure, 
but  in  many  forms  its  differentiation  is  more  or  less  imperfect. 
When  carried  to  its  highest  known  development  the  pineal  sac  is 
differentiated  into  three  parts,  a  distal  eye-like  enlargement  close  to 
the  epidermis,  a  middle,  narrow  part  like  an  optic  nerve,  and  a  prox- 
imal larger  part,  as  shown  by  W  .B.  Spencer,  86.1,  whose  results 
have  since  been  verified  and  extended  by  Beraneck,  87.1,  Beard, 
88.2,  Francotte,  87.1,  88.1,  McKay,  89.1,  Owsjannikow,  88.1, 
Ritter,  91.1,  Strahl  and  Martin,  88.1,  and  Wiedersheim,  86.1. 
A  synopsis  of  the  development  of  the  reptilian  epiphvsis  is  given  by 
C.  K.  Hoffmann  in  Bronn's  "  Thierreich,"  VI.,  Abth.  III.,  1981-11)93. 
The  distal  end  of  the  evagination  lies  near  the  epidermis ;  it  early 
enlarges  into  a  hollow  globe,  which  soon  flattens  out  somewhat;  the 
wall  on  the  side  next  the  epidermis  thickens  and  assumes  a  lens-like 
character;  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  is,  of  course,  united  with 
the  stalk  and  assumes  a  retinal  character.  Strahl  and  Martin,  /.c, 
observed  in  the  retinal  region  the  differentiation  of  the  Randschleier 
and  of  the  nuclear  layer,  and  the  presence  of  karyokinetic  figures 
next  the  cavitj%  so  that  the  primary  stratification  is  the  same  as  in 
the  wall  of  the  brain  proper;  later  pigment  granules  are  deposited  in 
the  part  of  the  retinal  layer  toward  the  lens,  and  nerve-fibres  can  be 
observed  in  the  stalk.  There  can  be  little  question  that  the  structure 
in  question  is  a  true,  though  rudimentary  eye.  It  has  also  been 
observd  in  lampreys  and  amphibians. 

The  morphological  significance  of  the  pineal  bod}^  is  still  under 
debate.  The  fact  that  it  forms  an  eye  in  Petromyzon  indicates  that 
the  optic  character  was  primitive,  but  it  appears  to  have  lost  that 
character  along  the  lines  of  descent  leading  to  the  teleosts  and  elas- 
mobranchs,  while  it  has  retained  it  along  the  lines  leading  to  the 
amphibians  and  reptiles,  becoming  in  them  more  or  less  rudimentary 
and  disappearing  altogether  in  the  birds.  As  the  pineal  eye  is  the 
distal  part  of  the  epiphysis  only,  and  is  wanting  in  mammals  (com- 
pare, however,  H.  F.  Osbom,  Science,  Jan.,  1880),  the  suggestion  is 
inevitable  that  the  pineal  gland  of  mammalian  anatomy  is  homolo- 
gous with  the  proximal  part  only  of  the  reptilian  epiphysis. 

Historical  Note, — The  first  suggestion  that  the  epiphysis  might 
represent  a  visual  organ  was,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  made  by  Rabl- 
Riickhard,  82.1;  it  was  renewed  by  Ahll)orn,  84.1,  but  was  first 
definitely  verified  by  De  Qraaf,  86.1,  whose  article,  together  with 
Baldwin  Spencer's  admirable  memoir,  86.1,  forms  the  basis  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  pineal  eye.  Le3'dig,  88.4,  90. 1 ,  attempted, 
44 
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but  unsuccessfully,  to  prove  that  the  pineal  eye  could  not  be  a  sense 
organ.  As  regards  the  development,  the  principal  authorities  are 
Mihalkovics,  77.1,  for  manunals,  Beraneck,  87.1,  and  Strahl  and 
Martin,  88.1,  for  reptiles. 

Paraphysis, — Under  the  name  of  paraphysis,  or  ''  Stinwrgan^"^ 
Selenka,  90.1,  has  described  a  second  evagination  from  the  median 
dorsal  wall  of  the  fore-brain,  which  is  similar  to  the  epiphysis.  It 
is  further  for\\*urd,  being  between  the  orig'n  of  the  hemispheres. 
Selenka  very  doubtfully  compares  it  with  the  median  auditory  organ 
of  ascidians,  as  the  epiphysis  has  l>een  compared  to  the  median  eye 
of  ascidians.  Selenka  has  observed  the  organ  in  sharks,  reptiles,  and 
marsupials.  In  reptiles,  just  after  the  pineal  evagination  has  begim 
in  the  embryo,  there  appears  another  evagination  some  distance  in 
front  of  it  and  also  in  the  median  dorsal  line,  to  develop  the  para- 
physis. The  evagination  grows  backward  until  it  reaches  the  epi- 
physis ;  after  the  pineal  eye  is  cut  oflF,  it  shoves  itself  imder  the  pineal 
eye,  but  without  uniting  with  it ;  the  end  of  the  paraphysis  is  en- 
larged and  forms  a  number  of  fine  hollow  buds ;  its  proximal  part 
or  stalk  is  round  or  oval  in  cross  sections ;  throughout  the  embryonic 
period  the  cavity  remains  in  (communication  with  the  third  ventricle: 
the  fate  of  the  organ  after  birth  is  unknown.  Unfortunately  Selenka 
gives  no  figures. 

The  paraphysis  has  been  observed  by  Charles  Hill,  91.1,  in  the 
embryo  of  7  mm.  of  Corregonus  (a  teleost)  to  grow  out  asymmetri- 
cally from  the  wall  of  the  brain  just  in  front  of  the  epiphysis;  it  is 
about  half  the  size  of  the  epiphysis. 

Cerebral  Hemispheres. — A  previous  section  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  median  portion  of  the  fore-brain,  and  accordingly 
in  this  section  wo  confine  ourselves  to  the  lateral  outgrowths  or 
hemispheres  of  tlie  fore-brain.  The  hemispheres  arise,  as  has  been 
descril>ed,  as  diverticula  of  the  dorsal  zone  of  His  in  the  anterior 
half  of  the  fore-brain,  and  therefore  they  can  never  develop  any 
structures  homologous  with  parts  arising  from  the  deck-plate,  the 
ventral  zones  of  His,  or  the  Bodenplatte.  The  choroid  plexus 
might  be  t^iken  as  an  exception  to  this  law,  but,  as  its  development 
teaches  us,  it  is  not  morphologically  part  of  the  hemispheres.  For 
convenience  the  cerebral  convolutions  are  considered  in  a  separate 
section,  p.  095. 

General  Growth. — The  hemispheres  of  the  human  embryo  of 
four  weeks  have  been  descril)ed,  p.  500.  They  continue  to  enlarge 
throughout  the  entire  foetal  period,  but  their  connection  with  the 
middle  portion  of  the  fore-brain  does  not  enlarge  correspondingly. 
There  is  but  little  (?  if  any)  enlargement  of  the  iforamen  of  Monro 
after  the  fifth  week,  but  there  is  a  considerable  growth  of  the  walls 
of  the  foramen,  so  that  the  actual  size  of  the  structures  connecting 
the  hemispheres  with  the  median  fore-brain  increases  very  consider- 
ably, but  the  enlargement  of  the  hemispheres  is  still  more  rapid,  so 
that  they  become  and  remain  large,  pedunculate,  vesicular  lat<?ral 
apjiendages,  and  project  beyond  the  median  fore-brain  forward, 
upward,  and  in  later  stages  backward  so  as  to  cover  the  mid-brain 
also.  The  enonnons  expansion  of  the  hemispheres  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  amniote  embryo,  but  the  expan- 
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sion  is  greater  in  mammals  than  ia  reptiles,  in  man  than  in  any 
other  mammal.  The  size  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  adult  is  closely 
correlated  with  the  degree  of  mental  development  of  the  species.  The 
fundamental  relations  of  the  hemispheres  to  the  fore-brain  are  clear 
from  Fig,  388 ;  while  retaining  their  strictly  limited  connection  with 
the  anterior  part  of  the  median  fore-brain  by  means  of  the  medullary 
walls  bomiding  the  foramen  of  Monro,  /.3f,  the  hemispheres  are 
expanding  in  every  direction.  In  front  and  above  the  two  hemi- 
spheres have  walls  which  face  one  another  and  are  separated  by  a 
narrow  constantly  deepening  fissure,  Fig.  390,  /,  which  is  fiUed 
with  mesenchymal  tissue  constituting  the  anlage  of  the  falx  cerebri 
{Hirnsivhel).  Posteriorly  a  groove  separates  tie  hemisphere  from 
the  Zwischenhim.  In  a  lateral  view  the  hemisphere  shows  a  wide, 
shallow  depression  at  five  weeks, 
which  gradually  becomes  more 
marked.  Fig.  3!>7,  and  is  ulti- 
mately transformed  into  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius.  Corresponding 
to  the  external  depression  there 
is  an  internal  projection  of  the 
wall  of  the  hemisphere  into  the 
cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle; 
this  projection  is  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  corpus  striatum, 
which  arises  as  a  thickening  of  Q_)i 
the  wall  extending  not  only  over 
the  region  of  the  fossii  of  Syl- 
vius, but  also  past  the  foramen  ^j^, 
of  Monro,  to  be  continued  as  the 
thickening  of  the  thalamencepha- 
lic wall,  which  produces  the  tha-  fio 
lamus  opticus,  p.  080.  We  thus  tJ™^ 
have  a  hemisphere  the  floor  wall  N^Va.  „^ 
of  which  is  thickened  to  form  the  ' "" 

anlage  of  the  so-called  basal  ganglia,  while  the  rest  of  the  wall  is  thin 
and  is  designated  as  the  mantle  ( pallium) .  While  the  Sylvian  foeea  is 
appearing  the  anlage  of  the  olfactory  lobe  is  differentiated.  Fig,  341, 
R,  by  the  bulging  forth  of  the  lower  anterior  wall  of  the  hemisphere,* 
and  is  soon  marked  oflf  from  the  hemisphere  proper  by  a  distinct 
groove,  the  rhinal  fissure  of  comparative  anatomy.  We  find  that 
the  hemispheral  vesicle  is  now  divisible  into  three  primary  regions, 
which  all  persist  throughout  life;  these  are: 

1.  Tfie  mantle  (for  detailed  history,  spe  p,  GflJ). 

2.  The  basal  ganglia  (for  detailed  history,  see  p.  604-5). 

3.  Olfactory  lobe  (for  detailed  history,  see  p,  703). 

The  mantle  outgrows  the  other  parts  and  forms  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  convoluted  surface  of  the  adult  brain.  During  the  fifth  week 
the  choroid  plexus  grows  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  compare  p.  681, 
and  thereafter  forms  a  conspicuous  stnicture,  but  it  is  not  part  of 
the  hemisphere  in  a  strictly  morphological  sense. 

d  Includes  tlu:  lobus  hippo- 
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As  stated  above,  the  upward  expansion  of  the  hemispheres  causes 
them  each  to  have  a  medial  wall,  bounding  the  fissure  in  which  the 
falx  cerebri  is  develope<l.  Along  this  wall  is  developed  a  fold,  which 
is  marked  by  an  external  groove  and  an  internal  ridge ;  the  groove  is 
the  Bogenfurche  of  German  embrj^ologists,  Fig.  395,  a,  401,  a.  Fig. 
391,  bf;  and  is  in  part  equivalent  to  the  callosal  fissure  or  groove  of 
the  adult,  while  the  internal  ridge  is  the  anlage  of  the  comu  Am- 
monis.  The  Bogenfurche  begins  at  the  olfactory  lobe,  which  it 
crosses,  and  divides  it  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  part  (see  p.  703) ; 
the  Bogenfurche  then  curves  around,  Fig.  401,  a,  parallel  with  the 
edge  of  the  foramen  of  Monro.  It  begins  to  develop  anteriorly  and 
gradually  extends  further  and  further  backward,  until  it  is  a  long 
arching  groove,  terminating  in  the  temporal  lobe  (lobus  h  ippocampi) . 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  posterior  end  of  the  groove  arises  in 
reality  by  itself  as  the  hippocampal  groove  (Ammonsfurche)  but  the 
two  ends  soon  join,  making  one  long  fissure  as  described  (W.  His, 
89.4,  ()07).  At  its  posterior  end  the  groove  forms  two  branches, 
each  corresponding  to  a  fold  of  the  brain  wall ;  one  branch  is  the 
anlage  of  tlio  parioto-occipital,  the  other  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 
These  three  fissures  (Bogenfurche  and  its  two  branches)  and  the 
S.v Ivian  fissure  are  the  only  fissures  which  arise  as  folds  of  the  brain. 
Mihalkovics,  77.1,  has  proposed  for  them  the  distinctive  name  of 
Total/ urchen  (total  grooves).  All  other  fissures  (sulci)  are  mei-ely 
depressions  of  the  cortical  surface,  not  folds  of  the  brain-wall. 
When  the  corpus  callosum  is  developed,  p.  G83,  it  gradually  occupies 
by  its  enormous  expansion  most  of  the  space  under  the  Bogenfurche, 
so  that  the  fissure  (sulcus  corp,  callosi),  is  almost  hidden  above  the 
corpus  callosum  in  the  adult.  The  internal  ridge  corresponding  to 
the  Bogenfurche,  has,  of  course,  the  same  arched  course;  it  begins 
at  the  olf actor}'  lobe,  curves  upward  and  backward  around  the  foramen 
of  Monro,  and  bending  downward  terminates  behind  tlie  corpus 
striatum  in  the  temporal  region.  Its  course  may  be  understocxl  from 
Fig.  388  and  Fig.  395.  As  to  the  fate  of  tlie  frontal  end  of  the 
ridge,  we  have  no  satisfactory  knowledge ;  the  posterior  end  is  the 
anlage  of  the  liippoctunpus,  the  ridge  corresponding  to  the  main 
groove  developing  into  the  hippocampus  major  (comu  Ammonis), 
and  the  ridge  corresponding  to  the  branch  (sulcus  calcarinus)  develop- 
ing into  the  hippocampus  minor  (calcar  avis). 

The  three  lobes  (frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital)  of  the  adult  are 
very  gradually  evolved.  The  first  step  in  their  differentiation  is  the 
development  of  the  fossa  Sylvise.  The  fossa  may  be  recognized  in  a 
human  embryo  of  five  weeks.  It  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  the  brain-wall  forming  the  fossa  grows  principally  in  thickness 
to  produce  the  corpus  striatum,  while  the  mantle  grows  very  rapidly 
in  superficies;  it  follows  that  the  mantle  region  expands  and  project^ 
beyond  the  thick- walled  fossa.  Fig.  397;  the  mantle  at  this  stage 
forms  a  vesicular /row/a/  lobe^  -F,  and  a  vesicular  post-Sylvian  lobe, 
each  with  thin  walls  and  each  including  a  portion  of  the  wide  lateral 
ventricle.  The  post-Sylvian  lobe  ]:)ecomes  in  part  the  temporal  lof)e^ 
T,  but  it  also  expands  toward  the  cerebellum,  and  its  expansion 
forms  the  occipital  lobe,   Fig.  397,  Oc,     The  frontal  and  temporal 
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lobes  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  primary,  the  occipital  lobe  as  a 
secondary  or  later  acquisition. 

Each  lobe  includes  a  portion  of  the  lateral  ventricle ;  the  portion 
in  the  frontal  lobe  becomes  the  anterior  comu ;  the  portion  in  the 
temporal  lobe  the  descending  comu;  the  portion  {recessus  occipi- 
talis) in  the  occipital  lobe  the  posterior  cornu.  Now  the  Bogen- 
furche  extends  flown  behind  the  fossa  of  Sylvius,  therefore  along  the 
medial  wall  of  the  temporal  lobe ;  hence  the  inner  ridge  correspond- 
ing to  the  Bogenfurche  projects  into  the  ventricular  cavity  of  that 
lobe;  now  the  ridge  is  the  anlage  of  the  hippocampus  major  (comu 
Ammonis),  which  remains  throughout  life  a  ridge  projecting  into 
the  descending  comu.  It  will  be  recalled  further  that  the  Bogen- 
furche has  a  branch,  the  calcarine  sulcus,  Fig.  392,  cat,  which  runs 
on  to  the  medial  wall  of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  has  corresponding  to 
it  a  ridge  projecting  into  the  ventricular  cavity  of  that  lobe ;  this 
ridge  likewise  persists  throughout  life  and  is  the  hippocampus 
minor  (calcar  avis)  of  descriptive  anatomy.  The  exact  history  of 
the  modifications  in  the  shape  of  the  lateral  ventricle  during  the 
foetal  period  has  still  to  be  worked  out. 

The  fossa  of  Sylvius  undergoes  important  modifications  (compare 
Mihalkovics,  77. 1, 149).  At  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  hemi- 
sphere in  side  view  has  a  bean-like  shape,  the  hilus  facing  down- 
ward ;  the  fossa  is  situated  at  the  hilus.  At  three  months  the  fossa 
is  about  as  high  as  broad ;  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  it 
becomes  more  sharply  defined  and  has  a  marked  inclination  toward 
the  occiput.  The  floor  of  the  fossa  corresponds  to  the  corpus  striatum 
and  island  of  Reil;  the  brain- wall  constituting  the  floor  is  very 
much  thickened ;  the  external  surface  of  the  floor,  which  is  seen  when 
the  brain  is  viewed  from  the  side,  is  the  so-called  island  of  Reil. 
•Morphologically  the  island  and  the  corpus  striatum  are  parts  of  the 
same  structure.  During  the  sixth  month  the  edges  of  the  fossa  be- 
gin to  spread  over  the  island  and  cover  it  in,  so  that  by  the  ninth 
month  it  is  entirely  buried,  and  can  be  seen  only  by  opening  the 
Sylvian  fissure. 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  hemisphere  apparently  increases 
throughout  the  second  to  ninth  month.  In  the  region  of  the  basal 
ganglia  the  thickening  takes  place  very  early  and  becomes  very 
great.  The  mantle  thickens  more  slowly  and  never  equals  the  basal 
ganglia  in  thickness. 

The  size  of  the  hemispheres,  as  a  whole,  increases  very  rapidly 
for  a  long  period,  so  that  at  birth  they  more  than  equal  all  the  rest 
of  the  brain  in  volume.  They  cover  first  the  thalamencephalon, 
later  the  mid-brain  also,  still  later  the  cerebellum  also.  Owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  cerebellum  after  the  fifth  month  it  is  less  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  hemispheres  at  the  end  than  during  the  mid- 
dle period  of  foetal  life. 

Foramen  of  Monro. — The  foramen  of  Monro  is  at  first,  Fig. 
337,  a  rounded  opening,  which  soon  becomes  pointed  at  its  lower 
side.  As  to  its  actual  size  in  successive  stages  we  have  no  measure- 
ments; it  is  converted  into  a  fissure-like  opening,  and  is  commonly 
said  to  diminish  in  size,  but  I  think  it  probable  that  the  diminution 
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is  relative  only,  not  absolute.     A  knowlftdge  of  the  f<Bta1  history  of 
the  foramen  would  he  a  desirable  addition  to  Embryology. 

Mantle  or  Pallium. — The  mantle  comprises  all  that  part  of  the 
hemispheres  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  neither  the  olfactory 
\ohcs (rhinencephalon)  nor  basal  ganglia  {Bodentheil,  Stamyiiiheil). 
Its  general  history  we  have  already  reviewed ;  the  ^development  of 
its  convolutions  is  treated  in  the  next  section ;  wo  have,  therefore,  to 
present  only  what  little  is  known  of  the  histogenesis  of  the  cortex 
cerebri,  the  cortex  being  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  mantle. 

Histogenesis. — ^For  the  development  of  the  nerve-cells,  see  p.  624. 
We  have  to  add  here  what  little  is  known  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laj'ers  of  the  cortex,  following  Vigiial,  88. 1,  24'J,  who 
alBO  gives,  p.  :J32,  a  summary  of  previous  work.  In  a  rabbit  embryo 
of  fourteen  days  the  Randachleier  is  still  thin,  while  the  mantle  layer 
with  rounded  nuclei  and  the  inner 
layer  with  elongated  nuclei  have  both 
grown  very  much.  In  later  stages, 
Fig,  ;Ui8,  I  find  six  main  layers,  the 
,  *  homologies  of  which  with  the  layers, 
both  of  earlier  and  of  adult  stages, 
have  still  to  be  determined.  The 
outermost  layer  is  thin,  0,  and  con- 
*  tains  \ory  few  nuclei;  below  is  a 
broa<ler  layer  with  the  nuclei  grou|>ed 
chieH>  in  radial  lines,  5;  this  layer 
IS  the  anlage  of  the  cortex  cerebri. 
sentii  f,frict)i,  and  is  seen  to  consist 
of  three  strata;  it  is  along  the  inner 
edge  of  this  layer  that  the  great  pyra- 
midal cells  arise  to  form  the  third 
lajer  of  Meynert,  while  the  rest  of 
the  la^Lr  produces  the  second  layer 
of  M.e\  nert.  Now  if,  na  I  hold  to  b© 
proballe,  the  large  pyramidal  cells 
^^f  are  h  )mo!ogous  with  the  Purkinje 
^H  ctlls  cf  the  cerebellum,  then  layers  5 
"Id  and  (  (f  Fig.  IV.>S  are  derive*!  from 
'  •"  the  original  Randachleier.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  an- 
other interpretation  is  equally  possible — namely,  that  layers  1-4  are 
derived  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  embryo,  layer  5  from  the  mantle 
layer,  layer  (5  from  the  Randschleier. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  layers  of  the  cortex  in  various  air-breath- 
ing vertebrates  see  Nakagawa,  90. 1. 

The  raedullated  nerve-fibres  of  the  mantle  do  not  appear  until  after 
birth,  S.  Fuchs,  84.1,  181. 

Basal  Ganglia. — The  corpus  striatum  and  the  various  parts 
associated  with  it  arise  from  the  thickened  wall  of  the  fossa  of  Syl- 
vius. This  thickening  is  continuous  past  the  posterior  side  of  the 
foramen  of  Monro  with  that  thickening  of  the  dorsal  zone  uf 
His,  which  produces  the  thalamus  opticiiM  of  tlic  median  fore-brain, 
p.  (iS6.     The  part  of  the  thickening,  which  connects  the  corpus  stri- 
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atiun  proper  with  the  median  foro-brain,  develops  into  part  of  the  bo- 
called  peduncles  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  adult;  constituting  what 
is  termed  by  W.  His,  89.4,  7C)U,  the  Streifenhiigelstiel.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  thickening  may  be  observed  in  rabbit  embryos  of 
12-i;(  mm.  (Mihalkovics,  77.1,  110),  in  the  human  embryo  at  four 
weeks;  it  necessarily  coincides  with  the  first  formation  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  The  tbickeoing  soon  becomes  (His,  89.4,  699)  a  con- 
siderable prominence;  it  is  broad,  forming  what  may  be  called  the 
floor  of  the  hemisphere;  it  stretches  from  the  lamina  terminalis  and 
the  anlage  of  the  olfactory  lobe  across  the  fossa  of  Sylvius  and  behind 
the  foramen  of  Monro,  where  it  joins  the  anlage  of  the  optic  thala- 
mus. Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  week  traces  of  the  division 
of  the  corpus  into  three  limbs  can  be  detect<xi ;  a  lower  limb  {hinterer 
Scheiikel  of  His)  runs  to  the  lamina  terminalis;  on  the  upper  limb 
{vorderer  Schenkel  of  His)  to  the  ante- 
rior olfactory  lobe,  and  a  middle  limb  to 
the  posterior  olfactory  lobe.  The  mid- 
dle and  lower  limbs  together  form  th© 
cms  Mediate,  the  upper  limb  the  cnts 
laterale  of  descriptive  anatomy — com- 
pare Fig.  39!),  which  well  illu8trat<«  the 
primitive  form  and  subdivision  of  the 
arching  corpus  striatum.  Later,  in  the 
same  measure  as  the  hemisphere  ex- 
pands toward  the  cerebellum,  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  corpus  striatum  grows. 
A  groove,  which  persists  into  late  fcetal 
periods,  marks  the  division  between  the  S("h™hir"Moni"  ^("su" of-'iiS 
corpus  and  the  optic  thalamus;  the  u'*^'jofn^'to"h"pa™''*u'btJ«raS™^ 
groove  ultimately  becomes  obliterated,  em,cniB  mwiiaie  of  ihrconiuBatria- 
and  the  tis.sue  which  fills  it  up  is  the  ^taiut"iu»:° R^^^r^^'un  optkiLlt 
anhure  of  the  stria  cornea  or  fermina-  £/■  'T^^t^M"i!?i"' '''""■  *"*^  ^' 
lis  {tCEuia  semictrcularts);  His  pro- 
poses, therefore,  to  designate  the  groove  aa  the  .sulcus  stria  coniece. 
The  origin  of  the  stria  cornea  (Hornstrcif)  wan  discovered  by  Mi- 
halkovics 77.1.  133. 

Cerebral  ConTOlutions. — We  must  divide  the  so-called  fissures 
which  produce  the  convolutions  (gyri)  of  the  brain  into  two  classes, 
the  primary  folds  and  the  secondary-  fissures.  The  former  are  liter- 
ally folds  of  the  entire  brain-wall,  and  were,  therefore,  appropriately 
termed  "  Tofatfurcfien"  by  Mihalkovics,  77. 1,  H'i,  who  first  clearly 
recongized  them  as  a  distinct  class  of  fissures.  The  latter  are  merely 
narrow  groove-like  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 

1.  Primary  Folds, — These  are  the  fossa  Sylvi  and  the  Bt^en- 
furche;  the  latter  has  at  its  posterior  end  two  branches,  known  as 
the  calcarine  and  parieto-occipital  fissures  respectively.  To  these 
we  ought  possibly  to  add  thejissura  collateralis,  p.  701,  which  is 
situated  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  fossa  of  Silrius,  as  already  stated,  jt.  I't'J'i,  is  at  first  a  wide, 
shallow  depression,  which  gradually  deepens.  The  wall  of  the 
depression  is  verj'  much  thickened  to  make  the  corpus  stria^fim ;  the 
outer  part  of  the  wall  makes,  of  course,  the  floor  of  the  fossa,  and 
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this  floor  becomes  the  island  of  Rail  in  the  adult.  The  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  mantle  cauisea  it  to  project  farther  and  farther, 
thereby  deepening  the  fossa.  At  four  months,  Fig.  397,  S,  it  ia  very 
wide  and  aacends  backward  between  the  frontal,  P,  and  temporal, 
T,  lobes.  At  the  b^in- 
'  ning  of  the  fifth  mouth 
_        ,,      f  /     r  I        \  /        \i  1/         (Minalkovics,     7  7.1, 

f\    /C     /  (.    J  L      )L       X  /  150)  tlie  fosea   ^^^   be- 

3       4         5        6  7  s  9-IO       come  deeper,  longer,  and 

Fio.  -III"!.— Oullintnof  theFiMure  of  SflTiim  of  Human  Em-  moreobllque,  and  its  an- 
bryo,  «  Bu««.l™  Lu«ar  Hontha    Afwr  G,  M.h.lkovica.       ^^.;^^  ^^^^    -^  ^^^^^^ 

by  an  angle,  Fig.  4(m*,  5.  Tlie  two  margins  gradtmlly  approach  one 
another,  concealing  the  floor  of  the  fossa  or  island  of  Reil,  and  mean- 
while the  angular  notch  of  the  anterior  margin  becomes  more  marked. 
The  changes  continue  until,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  opening  of 
the  fossa  is  a  narrow  Y-8hai>e«.l  cleft,  0,  leading  down  into  the  fossa 
proper  ami  the  island  of  Reil.  The  walls  of  the  fossa  of  Sylvius, 
including  the  island,  accjuire  secondary  furrows  during  the  niutb 
month.  The  part  of  the  margin  of  the  fissure  between  the  two  forks 
of  the  Y  is  sometimes  termed  the  operculum .  The  Bogeiifurche,  or 
fissura  prima,  arises  very  early.  Its  anterior  part  appears  first,  be- 
ginning as  8tate<l  above,  p.  092,  at  the  olfactory  lobe,  thenc«  passing 
along  the  medial  wall  of  the  hemisphere  in  a  cnr\ed  line  which  maj 
be  roughlv  described  as  parallel  with  the  lamma  terminalis  and  t«la 
choroidea,"  Fig.  401,  a.  The  pts 
terior  part  of  the  Bogenfiirche  ap 
pears  later;  it  corresponds  to  the 
Ammon.ifurche  of  Mihalkovici 
77.1,  145  (sulcus  hippocaiiijii  of 
Huxley) ;  it  begins  on  the  medial 
wall  of  the  temporal  lobe,  and 
gradually  extends  upwaM  and  for 
ward  until  t^jward  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  month  it  joins  the 
anterior  part,  and  the  union  of  the 
two  produces  the  great  Bogen-  .fi'S^^^^'',^^^,'S.MZ,^'S^^Si 
furche,  which  begins  at  the  olfac-  fSI^,!*'j."*'optt  ,hJ,uSlu"jSriiu?bu8^"; 
tory  lobe,  runs  widely  arching  toiriuB:'/„/;infundibuiuiii. 'Afwrw.  His.  x 
along  the  medial  wall,  and  temii-  '   "'"  '*"^- 

nat«s  at  the  lobus  hippocampi,  p.  091 .  Corresponding  to  the  external 
groove  is  an  internal  ridge,  the  ridge  persists  in  the  posterior  part 
as  the  hippocampus,  but  its  fate  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  l()be  is  ob- 
scure. Below  the  ridge  is  a  strip  of  the  hemispheral  wall,  the  Rand- 
bogen  {(/yrus  aicHatns)  of  F.  Schmidt,  63.1.  In  the  adult  a  large 
part  of  the  Randbogen  is  occupied  by  the  verj'  large  corpus  callosum, 
above  which  persists  the  Bogenfurche  as  the  callosal  groove.  The 
portion  of  the  Randbogen  immediately  behind  the  callosum  develops 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  month  little  transverse  ridges  upon 
its  surface,  and  thereby  becomes  the  recognizable  anlage  of  the  gyrus 
deniatus  (Mihalkovics,  77.1,  147).  The  extreme  posterior  end  of 
the  Randbc^^n  is  bent  upon  itself,  hook -like,  and  is  easily  identified 
as  the  anlage  of  the  </ynis  iniciiiatHS. 
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From  the  posterior  part  of  the  Bogenf urche  run  out,  both  from 
nearly  the  same  point,  its  two  branches,  the  fissura  calcarina  and 
the  fissura  parieto-occipitaliSj  Fig.  402,  a, 6,  which  both  appear 
while  the  occipital  lobe  is  growing  out,  the  calcarine  fissure,  a,  usu- 
ally, but  not  always  (His,  74.1,  114),  arising  before  the  parieto- 
occipital, &,  which  last  first  develops  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
month  (Mihalkovics,  77.1,  146).  Both  fissures  run  upward  and 
backward  on  the  medial  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  and  as  they  diverge 
they  enclose  a  space  between  them,  which  corresponds  to  the  so- 
called  cuneate  lobe  of  the  adult.  To  these  two  branches  of  the 
Bogenfurche  correspond  internal  ridges  (c/.  His,  74. 1,  Fig.  113),  but 
the  ridg  ?  corresponding  to  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  subsequently 
obliterated  as  the  brain  wall  thickens,  while  that  corresponding  to 
the  calcarine  fissure  persists,  and,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  becomes 
the  calcar  avis,  or  hippocampus  minor,  p.  693. 

During  the  seventh  month  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  extends 
beyond  the  medial  wall  on  to  the  external  wall  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  by  its  extension  establishes  the  life-long  boundary  between  the 

{)arietal  and  occipital  lobes.     The  anterior  boundary  of  the  parietal 
obe  is  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  see  below. 

2.  Secondary  Furrows. — These,  as  defined  above,  are  merely 
grooves  upon  the  surface,  not  folds  of  the  walls,  and  they  have,  there- 
fore, no  corresponding  internal  ridges  on  the  ventricular  side  of  the 
brain- wall.  We  may  conveniently  divide  them  into  main  or  essential 
fissures  and  accessory  or  unessential  fissures. 

The  MAIN  FISSURES  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 


1.  Calloso-marginal  or  splenial. 

2.  Fissure  of  Rolando. 

3.  Fissures  of  the  frontal  lobe. 

a.  prsBcentral. 

6.  superior  frontal. 

c.  inferior  frontal. 

d.  olfactory  or  rectus. 

e.  tri-radiate. 

/.  internal  frontal. 

4.  Fissures  of  the  parietal  lobe. 

a.  Intraparietal. 

b.  retrocentral. 


5.  Fissures  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

a.  superior  temporal. 

6.  inferior  temporal. 

c.  occi  pi  to-temporal  or  col- 
lateral (compare  6,  d). 
G.  Fissures  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

a.  ascending  perpendicular. 

b.  superior  occipital. 

c.  inferior   occipital  (sagit- 
tal). 

d.  occipito-temporal     (com- 
pare 5,  c). 

7.  Fissures  of  the  island  of  Reil. 
a.  central, 
fo.  praBcentral. 
c.  postcentral. 

The  primitive  type  of  the  fissures  and  of  the  convolutions  between 
them  is  marked  in  the  adult  by  the  accessory  fissures,  which  join  the 
primary  fissures  or  arise  from  them,  and  also  by  secondary  bridges 
by  which  two  adjacent  convolutions  are  connected  with  one  another 
across  a  fissure. 

The  calloso-marginal  or  splenial  fissure.  Fig.  402,  e,  arises  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  month,  in  front  of  and  above  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  cc,  by  the  fusion  of  two  or  three  shorter  fissures ;  the  area  of 
the  hemispheral  mantle  between  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  and  the 
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corpus  calloeum  is  the  gyrus  fornicatus.  Behind  the  main  tiasure, '', 
are  several  subsidiary  fissures  which  vary  considerably  in  different 
bmins  in  both  number  and  arrangement;  they  appear  usually  to 
unite  with  the  calloso-marginal  fissure,  which  is  thus  prolonged  fur- 
ther back  above  the  corpus  callosum,  cc,  and  usually  the  added 
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secondary  fissures  caase  the  calloso- marginal  to  terminate  posteriorly 
with  an  upwanl  turn,  a  short  distance  beliind  the  upper  end  of  the 
fissure  of  Kolimdo. 

The  development  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  D,  J.  Cunningham,  90.1,  whose  account  is  as  follows: 
There  is  some  variability  in  the  time  at  which  the  fissure  makes  itet 
appearauce.  The  more  u»ual  time  is  the  last  week  or  ten  days  of 
the  fifth  month,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  hemisphores 
well  on  in  the  sixth  month  of  development  with  no  sign  of  the  fissure. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  developed  in  two  separate 
and  distinct  pieces,  Fig.  403,  Bo'.  Ho".  The  lower  portion  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  shallow  oblique  groove,  which  represents  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  fully-formed  sulcus.  It  always  makes  its  appearance 
before  the  upper  piece.  Its  lower  end  is  place<l  close  to  the  coronal 
suture — perha[>s,  indeed,  it  may  lie  immediately  subjacent  to  the 
suture — while  the  upper  end  lies  further  back,  and  reaches  n  point 
midway  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
Sylvian  fossa.  The  upper  piece  of  the  fissure  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  deep  pit  or  depression  between  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  portion  and  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  An 
eminence  separates  the  two  portions  of  the  fissure  from  each 
other.  Soon,  however,  a  faint  furrow  runs  over  the  siunrait  of  this 
elevated  intervening  piece  of  the  cortex,  and  the  two  primitive  por- 
tions of  the  sulcus  are  i>artially  unite<l  to  each  other.  As  develop- 
ment (?oe8  on  the  more  complete  dix-s  the  union  become,  and  t!ie 
more  fully  is  the  intervening  eminence  borne  down  into  the  bottom  of 
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the  fissure.  As  a  rule,  the  confluence  takes  place  rapidly,  but  in 
many  cases  the  process  appears  to  be  retarded.  Among  my  speci- 
mens I  have  several  hemispheres  which,  although  close  upon  the 
seventh  month,  show  still  a  complete  severance  of  the  two  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  furrow.  But  the  portion  of  cerebral  cortex  which 
intervenes  between  the  two  parts  of  the  fissure  is  not  entirely  oblit- 
erated. It  disappears  from  the  surface,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  still  to 
be  discerned,  even  in  the  adult  brain,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fissure,  in 
that  shallowing  or  deep  annectant  gyrus  which  we  have  described 
at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  sulcus.  In 
some  rare  cases,  as  stated  by  Cunningham,  the  two  original  portions 
of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  remain  quite  distinct  throughout  life.  In 
these  the  intervening  bridge  of  cortex  remains  on  the  surface,  and  is 
not  pressed  down  by  the  fusion  of  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of 
the  fissure.  We  have  noted  that  the  same  deep  annectant  gyrus 
may  be  observed  in  the  fissure  of  Rolando  of  the  chimpanzee  and 
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Fio.  408.  — Rif^ht  HemisphtTo,  Natural  Size,  of  n  Fnptus  of  nearly  soven  Months,  ip,  Inter- 
parietal fissure  partly  formed;  Ro',  upper,  Ro\  lower  piece  of  flsRure  of  Kolando;  Pre. 8^  supe- 
rior prsocentral  fissure;  sup./,  superior  frontal :  Prc.i,  inferior  prsBcentral;  .V,  Sylvian  fissure; 
Temp. ft,  temporalis  superior;  Temp.i,  tem]K>ralis  inferior;  Ext,  external  i)erpendicular  fissure 
of  Bischoff.    After  D.  J.  Cunningham. 

orang.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  interrupted  form  of 
development  of  this  sulcus  holds  good  among  the  anthropoid  apes 
as  well  as  in  man.  With  regard  to  the  lower  apes,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence one  way  or  the  other.  The  development  of  the  fissures  in  the 
brain  of  the  ape  is  still  virtually  unkno^vn ;  and  if  we  examine  the 
bottom  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  other  primary  furrows  in 
a  low  ape,  we  find  a  uniform  depth  througliout,  and  an  absolute 
absence  of  deep  annectant  gyri.  It  is  dangerous  to  argue  from  ihe 
adult  condition  alone,  but  still  the  appearances  are  such  as  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  continuous  and  not  the  disrupted  form  of 
development  of  the  primary  fissures  holds  good  among  the  lower 
apes.  The  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  sometimes  length- 
ened out  by  union  with  a  small  accessory  fissure  (fissure  of  Ober- 
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Btaller,  "  Daa  Stirnhim,"  1890)  so  as  to  be  prolonged  to  the  fissure  ot 
Sylvius.  The  inferior  genu  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  appears  usu- 
ally about  the  seventh  month  and  always  before  the  superior  genu, 
in  the  lower  piece  of  the  lissure ;  the  superior  genu  is  developed  at  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  piece.  From  the  seventh  month 
onward  the  convolution  (posterior  central),  behind  the  fissure  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  convolution  (ascending  frontal)  in  front  of  it. 

The  fissure  of  Rolando  was  first  so  named  by  Leuret  in  1 8;t9  ("  Anat. 
comp.  du  Hysteme  nerveux") ;  in  Germany  it  is  usually  termed  the 
central  fissure.  It  is  the  now  accepted  division  between  the  frontal 
and  parietal  lobes.  Next  to  the  central  or  interhemi  spheral  fissure 
and  the  Sylvian  fissure  it  is  the  most  important  landmark  in  tlie 
topography  of  the  human  cerebrum.  It  is,  however,  not  a  primary 
or  essential  fissure  throughout  tliose  mammalia  having  ccmvolutions. 
The  Fissures  of  the  Frontal  Lobe. — The prie-central  arises  gen- 
erally toward  the  end  of  the  sixtli  month,  and,  therefore,  some  time 
after  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  but  not 
invariably,  for  it  has  been  obser\*ed 
to  precede  the  fissure  of  R4>lando.  see 
D.J.Cunningbam,  90.1,P1. 1.,Fig. 
1 ;  it  can  1)0  identified  by  its  ijosition, 
it  lying  in  front  of  the  parietal  boue, 
which  covers  tlie  fissure  of  Rolando. 
It  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  fis- 
sure of  Rolando,  and  arises  from  two 
pieces  (Cunningham,  /.c,  p.  7,  tx)m- 
pare  Fig.  4I):{,  Prc.i,  and  Prc.s), 
which  usually  remain  distinct  but 
are  sometimes  united.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  superior  and  inferior 
frontal  JissHren  is  obscure.  If  the 
brain  be  viewed  from  below.  Fig. 
404,  the  lower  surface  of  the  frontal 
lobe  offers  at  five  to  six  months  three 
depressions,  which  I  have  found  to 
mil  Month,  cbi.  be  remarkably  Constant.  One  of  these 
nen"?*^foi(ncl  '^  tlio  sulcus  vpctiis  ov  olfactoriits, 
(fympaw  Fig.  ill  which  the  olfactory  hulhus,  01,  is 
lodged.  The  other  two  are  small; 
they  unite  later  with  one  another,  and  forming  branches  give  origin 
to  tlie  inappropriately  named  fri-radiate  Jis.iure.  I  have  to  add 
here  what  may  be  called  a  new  fissure,  which  ajjpears  not  to  have 
been  hitherto  generally  recognized,  although  so  far  as  my  uncompleted 
observations  go,  it  seems  very  constant  Ixitli  in  embryos  and  adults  ;* 
I  name  it  the  internal  frontal  fissure;  it  is  situated  on  the  medial 
wall  of  the  frontal  lobe,  Fig.  402,  /,  and  runs  approximately  parallel 
with  the  calloso-marginal  fissure;  it  divides  the  marginal  or  si> 
called  first  frontal  convolution  into  two  parts;  if  the  conclusion  that 
the  internal  frontal  fissure  is  primary  and  constant  be  verified,  it  will 
1)6  necessary  to  subdivide  the  marginal  convolution  as  now  definetl. 

pis.  vi.  and  vli,,  unJ  iu  «.-Vrnil  m-ll-Liiuiiii  teJU-buoks  It  is  clearly  flKurwl. 


Human  Eniln-vn  ol  i)i 
(Vrvbellum  ^  .f/'I.  nmli 
iDrundlhulum:  <>ii.  oji 
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The  Fissures  of  the  Parietal  Lobe. — The  intra-parietal  fissure 
arises  (Mihalkovics,  77.1,  154)  as  two  limbs  during  the  sixth 
month ;  one  limb  is  parallel  with  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  not  far 
behind  it ;  the  other  limb  has  a  more  longitudinal  course  and  lies 
not  far  from  the  median  plane;  during  the  eighth  month  the  two 
limbs  unite.  During  the  seventh  month,  according  to  Mihalkovics, 
Z.C.,  a  retrO'Central  fissure  appears  between  the  ascending  limbs  of 
the  intraparietal  and  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Along  the  median 
wall  of  the  parietal  lobe  extends  only  the  calloso-marginal  fissure, 
Fig.  402,  e,  and  its  branches,  c. 

The  Fissures  of  the  Temporal  Lobe. — During  the  sixth  month 
there  appears  the  superior  temporal  fissure  on  the  external  surftice 
of  the  lobe  and  parallel  with  the  adjacent  margin  of  the  great  Syl- 
vian fissure,  compare  Fig.  403,  Temp.  s.  Usually  somewhat  later 
appears  another  fissure,  the  inferior  temporal^  immediately  below 
and  parallel  with  the  last  mentioned ;  the  second  fissure.  Fig.  403, 
Temp,  i.,  is  often  discontinuous.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  lobe  is 
developed  during  the  sixth  month  also  the  great  occipito-temporal 
fissure,  the  fissura  collateralis  of  Huxley;  this  fissure  varies  greatly 
in  length;  it  normally  extends  far  into  the  occipital  lobe,  hence  its 
name,  and  sometimes  runs  so  far  forward  as  to  border  the  gyrus 
hippocampi.  The  collateral  fissure  is  very  deep,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
jection on  the  inner  side  of  the  brain  corresponding  to  it,  and  which 
is  known  as  the  eminen  tia  collateralis  of  Meckel ;  this  fissure  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  classed  with  the  primary  folds,  p.  605.  The  collateral 
fissure,  according  to  D.  J.  Cunningham,  91.2,  344,  is  continued  for- 
ward in  the  middle  foetal  life  by  the  incisura  temporalis  and  the 
limiting  fissure  of  the  insula  Reilii ;  these  three  grooves  may  be  taken 
as  making  the  limits  of  the  temporal  lobe,  but  in  later  stages  tho 
originally  evident  relations  of  the  three  grooves  to  one  another  be- 
come obscured.  During  the  ninth  month  of  foetal  life  an  accessory 
transverse  fissure  on  the  under  side  of  the  temporal  lobe  unites  with 
the  limiting  fissure  of  the  insula,  and  therefore  in  the  adult  the  fissure 
appears  to  have  changed  its  primitive  course. 

The  Fissures  of  the  Occipital  Lobe. — This  lobe  has  three  surfaces, 
an  inner  or  medial,  an  external,  and  a  lower  or  cerebellar.  On  the 
medial  surface  the  lobe  is  bounded  anteriorly  b}'  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  Fig.  402,  6,  and  shows  the  calcarine  fissure,  a,  the  origin  of 
both  which  is  described  p.  697.  The  area  between  these  two  fissures 
is  the  cuneate  lobule  (Zwickel).  On  the  external  surface  the  first 
fissure  to  appear  is  a  small,  short  one.  Fig.  403,  Ext^  the  ascending 
perpendicular  of  Bischoff,  68. 1 ,  447 ;  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  intra- 
parietal fissure  extends  on  to  the  occipital  lobe,  and  probably  joins 
the  fissure  of  Bischoff;  the  prolonged  intraparietal  is  known  as  the 
superior  occipital  fissure.  Later  (eighth  month)  arises  lower  the 
longitudinal  inferior  occipital  (sulcus  sagittalis).  On  the  lower 
surface  during  the  sixth  month  appears  the  great  occipital  temporal 
fissure,  which,  as  stated  above,  also  belongs  to  the  temporal  lobe. 
The  data  of  this  paragraph  are  chiefly  from  Mihalkovics,  77. 1,  155. 

The  Fissures  of  the  Island  of  Reil. — The  best  account  of  the 
adult  fissures  of  the  insula  is  probably  that  of  Oberstaller  [An at. 
Anzeiger,  1887,  p.  739).     He  finds  four  vertical  fissures:   the  first 
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and  second  prsBcentral,  the  central,  and  the  post-central,  as  they  may 
be  called;  as  the  second  prae-central  is  small  and  insignificant,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  accessory.  Their  development  has  been  studied 
by  D.  J.  Cmmingham,  91.2.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  month 
the  central  fissure  (sulcus  centralis  insulce)  becomes  evident  as  a 
faint  linear  furrow  which  runs  upward  and  backward  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Sylvian  fossa ;  from  the  very  first  it  lies  accurately 
in  the  line  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  it  appears  at  the  same  date ; 
it  is  situated  much  nearer  the  hinder  end  of  the  insula  than  at  later 
stages,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  insula.  The 
first  prcv-central  fissure  is  developetl  a  little  later,  but  as  a  general 
rule  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  and  lies  accurately  in  line 
with  the  sulcus  prae-centralis  inferior  of  the  frontal  lobe ;  during  the 
last  month  of  foetal  life  its  upper  end  generally  moves  forward  to  a 
slight  extent  so  that  its  relation  to  the  frontal  prae-central  is  marked ; 
it  is  remarkable  that  for  a  certain  period  the  prsB-central  fissure  is 
l)etter  marked  than  the  central,  but  during  the  eighth  month  it  loses 
this  pre-eminence.  Guldberg  {Anat,  Anzeiger^  Oct.,  1887)  mistook 
the  prsB-central  for  the  central  fissure.  The  post -central  fissure  is 
much  later  in  making  its  appearance.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  show 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  month  or  even  later ;  its  development 
coincides  with  that  of  the  intraparietal  fissure,  the  line  of  which  it 
prolongs. 

The  remarkable  coincidence  of  three  main  fissures  of  the  island  of 
Reil  with  the  lines  prolonging  respectively  the  prae-central  inferior, 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  intraparietal  necessarily  suggests 
that  the  insular  fissures  are  parts  of  the  same  fissures  as  those  of  the 
mantle  enumerated. 

The  Accessory  Fissures. — Beside  the  main  fissures  the  human 
brain  has  a  large  number  of  short  fissures  of  an  irregular  and  vari- 
able character,  and  which  modify  and  mask  the  primary  fissures  to  a 
variable  extent.  These  accessory  fissures  appear  during  the  last 
month  of  foetal  life,  for  the  most  part  as  branches  of  earlier  fissures, 
but  in  small  part  as  independent  grooves.  Whether  or  not  other 
fissures  are  developed  after  birth  I  do  not  know.  The  laws  govern- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  accessor}'^  sulci  have  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

3.  Transitory  Fissures. — The  question  is  still  under  debate  as 
to  whether  there  are  in  early  stages  of  the  foetus  temporary  folds  or 
not.  Bischoflf,  His,  and  others,  with  whom  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  agree,  consider  the  irregular  folds,  which  are  often  to  be  observed 
on  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  month,  as 
artificial  and  accidental.  On  the  other  hand,  KoUiker,  Ecker, 
Mihalkovics,  77.1,  144,  and  others,  consider  that  the  folds  are 
normally  present. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Fissures. — It  is  well  known  that  there 
are  several  types  of  convolutions,  and  that  different  fissures  are 
typical  of  different  orders  of  mammalia.  It  is  probable  that  all  the 
fissures  (/.  e.,  secondary  furrows)  of  the  human  brain  were  evolved 
\vithin  the  series  of  primates,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
any  of  them  homologous  with  the  fissures  in  other  mammalian  orders ; 
compare  Sir  Wm.  Turner,  90.2. 
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5.  Historical  Note. — Our  knowledge  of  the  fcetal  fissures  and 
convolutions  was  very  slight  until  Reichert  ('*  Der  Bau  des  mensch- 
lichen  Grehims,"  1859,  76-90).  More  thorough  were  the  valuable 
memoirs  of  Bischoflf,  68. 1,  and  Ecker,  83. 1.  The  mechanical  fac- 
tors concerned  in  the  production  of  the  convolutions  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  His,  74. 1, 110-117.  D.  J.  Cunningham  has  made,  90. 1, 
91.2,  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  development. 
Of  the  anatomical  papers  on  the  convolutions  man}"  are  of  morpho- 
logical value;  among  them  Sir  Wm.  Turner's  address,  90.2,  is  of 
the  first  value  to  the  embryologist.  Of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
up  to  1877,  Mihalkovics  gives  an  admirable  summary,  77.1,  upon 
which  I  have  dra\vn  freely. 

Olfactory  Lobes  (Riechlappen).— The  following  account  is 
based  upon  the  researches  of  His,  89.4.  The  olfactory  lobe  arises 
by  differentiation  of  an  area  of  the  wall  of  tlie  primitive  hemisphere. 
The  differentiation  begins  in  the  human  embryo  during  the  fourth 
week  as  the  hemispheres  begin  to  enlarge,  and  affects  the  aren  adjoin- 
ing the  median  lamina  terminalis,  compare  Fig.  339,  01.  The  olfac- 
tory area,  as  it  may  be  called,  expands  with  the  hemispheres,  and 
thus  soon  extends  well  forward  in  front  of  the  lamina  terminalis ;  it 
then  constitutes  ja  slight  longitudinal  ridge  with  a  corresponding 
internal  groove,  along  tha  under  side  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
Fig.  341.  The  area  now  appears  as  a  fold  of  the  hemispheral  wall. 
There  now  develops  the  primary  groove  {primdre  Bogenfurche)  p. 
692,  and  this  extends  aot  only  in  an  arch  along  the  medial  surface 
of  the  hemispheral  wafi  but  also  curves  on  to  the  olfactory  ridge,  and 
by  crossing  it  transversely  divides  the  ridge  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  segment,  Fig.  399.  The  ridge  next  separates  from  the 
hemisphere,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a  blind  tubular  diverticulum, 
which  remains  connected  at  its  posterior  en<l  with  the  hemisphere, 
and  we  now  have  an  olfactory  lobe,  which  has  a  central  cavity  in 
direct  communication  with  the  lateral  ventricle ;  the  lobe  has  two 
segments,  one  posterior  connected  with  the  brain,  the  other  anterior 
and  comprising  a  narrower  part  or  stalk,  and  an  enlarged  end ;  the 
stalk  is  the  anlage  of  the  tract  us  olfactorius  and  trigonum;  the 
enlarged  end  is  the  anlage  of  the  bulbus  olfactorius.  The  posterior 
segment  becomes  the  posterior  olfactory  lobe,  a  part  of  the  brain 
which  has  been  long  imperfectly  recognized ;  it  comprises  the  pe- 
dunculus  corporis  callosi  {or  gyrus  subcallosiis  of.  Zuckerkandl), 
the  outer  and  inner  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  the  substantia 
perforata  anterior. 

The  olfactory  ganglion  of  the  embryo  unites  with  the  bulbus 
olfactorius.  The  union  takes  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
week,  Fig.  405.  The  origin  of  the  olfactory  ganglion  is  described 
p.  G37.  It  grows  upward,  and  as  during  the  fifth  week  the  end  or 
bulbus  of  the  olfactory  lobe  bends  toward  the  median  line,  Fig.  405, 
the  ganglion  lies  close  behind  the  bulbus,  in  the  groove  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  prolongation  above  described  of  the  Bogenfurche 
or  primary  fissure  across  the  lobe.  The  ganglion  now  spreads  around 
the  bulbus,  and  unites  with  it,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  right  side  in 
Fig.  405,  and  forms  a  superficial  layer  over  the  surface  of  the  bulbus, 
which  thus  has  three  layers — the  outer  ganglionic  layer,  the  neuro- 
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glia  layer  corresponding  to  the  Randschleier,  and  tlie  inner  nucleated 
layer  corresponding  to  the  inner  layer  and  mantle  lay^r  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  transformation  of  thene  into  the  adult  layers  has  still  to 
be  worked  out.  Owing  to  the  fusion  of  the  ganglion  with  the  bulbus 
there  can  be  no  nerve-trunk  running  from  the  ganghon  to  the  brain; 
the  centrifugal  fibres  from  the  ganglio- 
lic  layer  run  off  in  bundles,  which  fonn 
I  plexus-like  network  on  their  way  to 
be  distribut«d  to  the  olfactory  epithe- 
lium covering  the  upper  turbioal  fold 
(obere  Muschcri.  The  fusion  of  the 
ganglion  with  the  bulbus  explains  why 
the  olfactory  fibres  appear  in  the  adult 
to  arise  from  the  wall  of  the  lobe,  al- 
though not  medullary  nerve-fibres. 

During  the  second  month  the  hemi- 
spheres expand  so  rapidly  that  they 
carry  the  base  or  posterior  part  of  the 
olfactory  lobe  forward,  while  the  bulbus 
remains  attached  to  the  ganglion  so  that 
oi^^  nfni^'^n'o  ^^t" ^^iy"iZ  ^^^  bulbus  at  the  end  of  the  secood 
weekH  (His  flch)  01  anwrior  oc.  month  is  bent  bsck  and  lies  under  the 
Kf^VSlto?y  "ITokIi™  ^"^  ™™1  posterior  segment,  but  during  the  third 
tuber  c^rcuiii'^lfiBr  w' H™''*  '^'  mouth  the  bulbus  bends  forward  again 
and  assumes  its  permanent  position. 
During  the  third  month  also,  the  anterior  half  of  the  lobe  lengthens 
out  and  becomes  clearly  differentiated  into  bulbus,  tractus,  and  trigo- 
num.  The  cavity  of  the  olfactory  lobe  becomes  obliterated  in  great 
part  before  adult  life,  but  exactly  how  or  when  is  not  known. 

Evolution  of  the  Head. — We  are  now  in  a  position  to  review 
briefly  the  factors  which  have  determined  the  differentiation  of  the 
head.  The  conception  that  the  head  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
segments  has  now  been  current  for  nearly  a  centurj-.  For  a  long 
time  the  attempts  to  determine  the  number  of  cephalic  segments 
were  confined  to  the  study  of  the  skull,  following  Oken's  idea  that 
the  skull  ia  composed  of  a  number  of  vertebrie.  We  have  already 
seen,  p.  4fi9,  that  all  such  attempts  were  necessarily  fruitless.  A 
great  advance  was  made  when  Gegenbaur,  in  I8T2,  sought  to  deter- 
mine the  segmental  value  of  the  cranial  nerves,  compare  p,  4fi9,  but 
the  correct  and  only  way  was  pointed  out  by  Balfour,  who  sought  to 
detennine  the  number  of  actual  segments  in  the  embryonic  head, 
compare  p.  100.  Van  Wijhe  found  of  the  true  myotomes  at  least  nine 
in  shark  embrj'os,  and  Dohm  has  found  in  a  very  young  stage  of 
the  torpedo  about  twice  that  number,  compare  p.  '.JOO  and  Fig, 
118.  It  has  thus  been  proved  that  the  head  is  a  segmented  region 
in  which  the  majority  of  ihe  segments  abort  very  early  in  the  embryo. 
The  next  step  must  be  to  ascertain  what  causes  have  restjt^  in, 
and  what  effects  have  resulted  from,  the  disappearance  of  myotomes 
in  the  head.  The  first  thing  to  indicate  the  formation  of  the  bead 
is,  in  the  embryo  of  all  classes  of  vertebrates,  the  dilatation  of  the 
medullary  tube  to  form  this  brain,  a  dilatation  which  crowds  the 
mesoderm  down  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  neural  tube.     I  think  also 
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that  the  enlargement  of  the  brain  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  fonnation 
of  the  head-bend,  and  that  probably  the  proamniotic  area  has  the  role 
to  play  of  preventing  the  directly  forward  growth  of  brain,  because 
there  being  no  mesoderm  in  the  proamnion  the  entoderm  and  ecto- 
derm are  united  and  the  head  cannot  develop  across  the  area,  and 
consequently  bends  to  allow  the  elongation  of  tlie  cerebral  vesicles. 
The  head-bend  still  further  crowds  the  myotomes,  compare  Fig.  1 1 8, 
and  it  is  to  this  crowding  that  the  abortion  of  the  myotomes  is  to  be 
attributed,  according  to  my  hypothesis. 

The  effects  of  the  abortion  of  the  cephalic  segments  have  been  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  primordial  skeleton  into  separate 
vertebral  masses,  and  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  cranial 
nerves  on  the  type  of  those  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  correlation  between  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves 
and  the  development  or  abortion  of  segments  is  very  obscure. 

Another  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  head,  which  enters  into 
action  much  later,  is  the  development  of  gill  pouches  with  their  re- 
sultant modifications  of  the  gill-arches,  formation  of  the  branchial 
skeleton,  etc.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  ccelom  of  each  arch 
connects  a  myotome  with  the  splanchnocoele  (pericardial  ciivity)  and 
is  apparently  homologous  with  the  nephrotome  of  a  rump  segment. 
If  this  homology  is  correct  we  must  describe  it  as  a  further  peculiar- 
ity of  the  head  that  its  nephrotomes  give  rise,  not  to  excretory  tubules, 
but  to  branchial  striated  muscles,  see  p.  478. 

A  third  factor  which  comes  into  play  still  later  is  the  annexation 
to  the  occipital  region  of  at  least  four  true  cervical  (hypoglossal) 
segments  with  their  vertebraB  and  nerves,  compare  p.  429  and  Ofjri. 

The  skull  plays  a  subsidiary  part  and  is  an  accessory  structure 
added  after  all  the  essential  morphological  cliaracrteri sties  of  the  head 
are  present.  The  erron(?ous  notion  that  the  skeleton  is  the  frame- 
work upon  which  the  body  is  built  has  been  discardwl  by  embryol- 
ogy. That  the  organs  of  special  sense  have  had  a  profound  influence 
on  the  head  during  its  evolution  cannot  Vxj  doubted,  but,  while  we 
put  down  the  possession  of  the  ol factors,  visual,  and  auditory  organs 
as  essential  chanicteri sties  of  the  head,  we  cannot  say,  so  far  as  we 
can  recognize  at  present,  that  they  have  influenced  the  constitution 
of  the  head  nearlv  as  much  as  the  other  factors. 

We  must  for  the  present  define  the  head  as  the  anterior  region  of 
the  body,  in  which  the  medullar}'  tube  is  enlarged,  the  segments 
consequently  aborted,  and  the  skeleton  therefore  not  divide<l  into 
vertebrae,  nor  the  nerves  \vith  dorsal  and  ventral  ro<'>ts  united; 
which  possesses  the  three  organs  of  special  sense;  in  which  the  gill- 
clefts  are  developed ;  and  which  has  increased  its  original  territory 
by  the  annexation  (at  least  in  amniota)  of  several  cervical  segments. 
45 


CHAPTER    XXVTII. 

THE  SENSE-ORGANS. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider  n  large  number  of  structures. 
Concerning  the  lower  sense-organs,  touch,  taste,  etc.,  wo  know 
almost  nothing;  concerning  the  olfactory  organ  a  little,  concerning 
the  eye  and  eur  a  good  deal — on  the  embryological  side,  of  course.. 
We  have  further  to  emphasize  those  traces  which  have  been  discov- 
ered of  long  series  of  sense-organs,  of  which  the  nose,  eye,  and  ear 
are  probably  derivatives,  in  the  ancestors  of  vertebrates,  although 
in  all  known  vertebrates  most  of  these  series  have  become  rudimen- 
tary or  lost.  The  serial  sense-organs  I  designate  under  the  compre- 
hensive name  of  ganglionic  sense-organs.  There  are  probably  two, 
and  only  two,  series  along  each  side  of  tlu^  body :  one  series,  the 
upper,  corresiX)nds  to  the  lateral  lino  of  I'omparative  anatomy,  the 
other  to  the  epibranchial  lin(\  The  olfactory,  visual,  and  auditor^' 
organs  are  i)robably  specialized  gjmglionic  sense-organs.  The  organs 
of  touch,  taste,  etc.,  have  not  yet  been  shown  to  have  any  genetic 
relationship  to  the  ganglionic  sense-organs. 

Ganglionic  Sense-Oi^ans.* — By  this  term  I  propose  to  desig- 
nate the  series  of  organs  formed  by  the  temporary  or  permanent  union 
of  ihi)  sensory  ganglia,  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  with  the 
epidermis.  The  discovery  that  such  a  class  of  organs  exists,  and  that 
the  ear  ])robably,  the  eye  and  nose  possibly,  Mong  to  the  class,  was 
due  to  Froriep,  85. 1,  whose  article  marks  an  important  step  in  ver- 
tebrate morpholog}'.  The  temporary  coimection  of  certain  ganglia 
with  the  epidermis  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  discovered  by  J.  W. 
Van  Wijlie,  82. 1,  in  elasmobranch  embryos,  and  has  been  esj)ecialh' 
studied  by  Beard,  85.1,  whose  researches  have  proved  valuable 
and  suggestive,  though  his  publications  are  marred  by  premature 
and  too  diagrammatic  generaliziitions.  Beard  proposes  the  name  of 
branchial  sense-ofyaiis,  but  the  term  most  generall}'  useil  is  seg- 
mental  sfuse-orrfans,  because  the  organs  are  believed  to  be  repeateil 
in  each  segment.  The  term  adopted  here, '*  ganglionic,"  is  purely 
descriptive,  and  involves  no  theory  as  do  the  two  others  just  men- 
tioned, and  moreover  serves  to  indicate  also  the  distinction  between 
the  two  main  classes  of  sense-organs. 

As  an  example  of  a  typical  ganglionic  sense-organ  of  an  embrj'o 
we  may  take  the  front  ganglion  of  a  young  elasmobranch.  This 
ganglion  belongs  to  the  third  cranial  or  (X*ulo-motor  nerve.  Accord- 
ing to  Tk^ard  it  grows  out  from  the  neural  crest  of  the  mid-brain 
shortly  bef<ire  the  closure  of  the  medullary  groove  at  that  point.  It 
soon  comes  in  contact  with  the  epidermis,  which  thickens  where  the 


♦  A<lditionjil  ih'tails  aiv  givcu  iu  counectioD  with  the  history  of  the  cephalic  nerves  in  the 
prtH.*edin^  cliapter,  p.  033. 
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ganglion  touches  it.     Tlie  thickened  epidBrmiu  und  tho  gmiglion  tiiuii 

futte.  Fig.  4(lti,  the  former  hecominK  uepreH8ed  ho  hh  to  mulco  a  hIihI- 

low  pit.     The  boundary  Itetweeii  the  two  tifHiieH  tieconic'H  iiidiHtiiK^. 

According  to  Beard  some  of  the  cells  are  Hpe- 

cialized  later  to  form  what  he  terms  the  BUjini- 

brancbiul  nerve,  and  of  this  his  figum,  Fig,  40(1, 

indicates   the  commencement,  tip.n.     tijiniilar 

fusions  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  amniota 

by  Froriep  in  the  ca»o  of  the  ganglia  of  the 

facial,   glosso-pharyngeal,   and   vagus  nervtm; 

the  site  of  the  fusion  is  for  each  of  these  ganglia 

directly  alwve  the  gill-(rleft  to  which  tho  nerve 

of  the  ganglion  bel<>ngs.     The  term  brancliiul 

sense-organ  has  referenceto  this  position,  which 

is  assumed  by  Beard  to  be  typical  for  all  tliu 

organs  of  the  class. 

0.  JCupffer,  91.1,  has  Hhown  that  in  I'etro- 
myzon  the  ganglia  frjrm  two  series  of  unionti 
with  tho  epidermis,  and  maintains  that  at  <!furh  , 
point  of  union  cells  are  Iniddeiloff  from  the  epi- 
dermis and  incorporated  in  the  ganglion  which 
is  so  enlarged.  Fig,  41)7  illustrat<M  the  ar-  aiaPA!"'Mv-'r S' 
rangement  of  the  ganglia  as  found  by  him  in 
a  young  Petromyzon  ( Amm'xxetes  of  4  mm.).  TliefivegniatganKlin 
of  the  head  (tlie  cnliarj-,  1.;  trigt^minul,  II.;  w.-(mstiu>-ff»;ial.  111. ; 
gloaso-pharjTigeal,  IV. ;  and  vn(fii«,  V.j  are  each  iiiuutn^Hl  with  the 
epidermis  and  receive  cells  from  it;  the  line  of  the  ganglia  is  pr*i- 
longed  backward  by  tho  lateral  line;  if  the  line  of  l\ii-  ganglia  were 
continued  forward  it  would,  allowing  f'lr  tin-  l»end  of  the  Ixwl,  UfT- 
minate  in  the  nasal  pit,  -V,  or  anlage  of  tin;  olfa<ft'iry  organ ;  the  <Mr 
(otocyst)  lies  directb'  along  tho  line  of  the  gjingUa,  and  r<;proHeiitM, 


■iilin-tnnrhlal  nmw  ■»- 
Irnif,  luiiuinlljut  Ui  Hranl: 
f/i.  KaiiK»"i<,  TriKtilr  iiuff' 
—    ■       -"-rJ-Jm  1<MV<]. 


y      ly     m        D 


^^'''^m^ 


l/il.  Laiirnl 


*»•  the  Cvptwlln  fiwurllA  "I  •  V'^i'iaijiim  Lvtb.  <  m 

.  J-V.  (inbaJic  omIU;  /-  >r*'X'r'-  II-  l"r*>nff.  .v.  umI  [it< 

ir  h>-p'j[i)i)'>iii mud  B^nsAt:  II.  unjutb  tatuj:  t.  4.  ',.  7.  K.  •ythnaiaal  (au 
•i»-l-  O*.  «'»,-yH;  *■■„  ICt.  (-Ill  tr^r:l*%.  trnaXlj  tumliT^:  ikA,  u^'/ii/it1. 


•-a 


a."-  hatf  l/een  long  known,  an  epidermal  area  in  r.-onta/.-t  with  tli« 
acoustic  ganglion:  tbe  olfactory*  area,  an  vi'i  b<ive  seffTi,  \>.  ''/A"!,  aW) 
throws  off  celbs  and  produces  a  ganglion,  whi^rh  we  may,  hy[x/tliet> 
ically  at  leaiit.  add  to  the  ckaio  of  ganglia  I.-V.     We  hitve  tt*>^i  iIk; 
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lateral  line  prolonged  forward  by  the  five  primary  cephalic  gan^Iia^ 
and  by  the  olfactory  ganglion  the  entire  length  of  the  head.  It  is, 
I  think,  not  carrying  speculation  too  far  to  suggest  that  the  retina 
of  the  eye  represents  another  ganglionic  area,  which  has  been  dis- 
phiced  by  being  involved  in  the  invagination  to  form  the  foi'e-brain ; 
it  is  perhaps  not  superliuous  to  add  that  the  acceptance  of  this  specu- 
lation encounters  difficulties  which  cannot,  at  present,  be  removed. 
Each  of  the  primary  ganglia.  Fig.  407,  I.-V.,  is  prolonged  down- 
ward and  joins  a  chain  of  epibranchial  ganglia,  which  are  connected 
together  longitudinally  with  one  another  and  are  much  smaller  than 
the  main  or  lateral  ganglia;  every  epibranchial  ganglion,  also,  is  con- 
nected with  the  epidermis  and  receives  cells  from  it;  the  epibranchial 
chain  begins  immediately  beliind  the  lens  of  the  eye  and  is  continued 
far  backward  above  tlie  mouth  and  then  above  the  gill-clefts.  Kuj>- 
flfer  figures  twelve  epibranchial  ganglion ;  the  first  is  immediately 
behind  the  lens  of  the  eye  and  is  united  with  the  ciliary  ganglion,  I. ; 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  overlie  the  mouth,  the  third  being  con- 
nected with  the  trigeminal  ganglion,  II. ;  the  fifth  to  twelfth  ganglia 
lie  each  above  a  gill-cleft,  there  being  eight  gill-clefts  present  at  this 
stage ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  acoustico- 
facial  Iffteral  ganglion.  III. ,  the  sixth  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  IV., 
the  seventh  with  the  vagus  ganglion,  V. 

As  Kupffer  points  out,  /.c,  41»,  we  have  to  do  in  Petromyzon  with 
very  primitive  conditions,  which  must  contribute  much  toward  the 
comprehension  of  the  morpholog}^  of  the  ganglia  and  sense-organs 
of  the  higher  vertebrates.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  lateral 
ganglia  and  sense-organs  as  one  series,  and  the  epibranchial  ganglia 
and  sense-organs  as  another  series,  are  common  to  all  vertebrates. 
As  already  stated,  it  seems  certain  that  the  ear,  probable  that  the 
olfactory  organ,  and  possible  that  the  eye  all  belong  to  the  lateral 
series,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  organs  discovered  by 
Froriep,  and  ni^w  generally  known  as  branchial  sense-organs,  are 
members  of  the  epibranchial  series.  I  deem  it  extremely  probable 
that  further  investigation  will  demonstrate  the  existence  of  both 
series  in  the  embryos  of  all  vertebrates. 

There  is  little  in  the  embryonic  organs  described,  beyond  the  union 
of  nervous  and  epidermal  tissue,  to  suggest  comparison  with  a  histo- 
logically specialized  sensory  apparatus;  nevertheless  we  may  safely 
interpret  b<:>th  the  lateral  and  epibranchial  structures  as  rudimentary 
sense-organs,  l)ecause  in  the  case  of  the  ear  and  nose,  as  described 
below,  such  a  union  constitutes  an  essential  stage  in  the  development, 
and  because  the  fact  that  the  organs  of  other  ganglia  abort  during 
embryonic  life  accounts  for  the  lack  of  the  histological  differentia- 
tion. The  number  and  fate  of  the  rudimentary  ganglionic  sense- 
organs  has  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  sep- 
arate cranial  nerves.  The  problem  of  the  homologies  of  the  organs 
with  sense-organs  of  invertebrates  is  still  too  obscure  to  be  profitably 
discussed  here. 

Very  suggestive  in  this  connection  are  the  observations  of  H.  V. 
Wilson,  91.1,  244-253,  of  a  thickening  of  the  nervous  layer  of  the 
epidennis  on  either  side  of  the  head  in  the  bass  embiyo  (Serranus 
atrarius) .      This  thickening  forms  a  long,  shallow  furrow,  which 
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subsequently  divides  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  becomes  a 
sense-organ  over  the  gill-cleft,  the  second  the  auditor}^  invagination, 
and  the  third,  the  anlage  of  the  sense-organs  of  the  lateral  line. 
This  peculiar  development  confirms  the  notion  that  all  these  organs 
belong  in  one  series,  but  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  thickening 
as  the  anlage  of  them  all  has,  as  yet,  been  observed  only  in  this  fish, 
and  may  not  indicate  a  corresponding  ancestral  condition.  Unfor- 
tunately Wilson  was  unable  to  make  out  anything  as  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  sensory  plate  with  the  ganglia.  The  sense-organ  above 
the  gill-cleft,  though  differentiated,  is  a  larval  structure  only,  and 
disappears  in  the  adult. 

Evolution  of  the  Ganglionic  Sense-Organs. — Lenhossek, 
92,1,  has  shown  that  in  the  earth- woi-m  there  are  cells  scattered 
through  the  epidermis  which  give  off  fibres  which  run  to  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  there  like  vertebrate  sensorj^  fibres 
fork ;  one  fork  runs  hemiward,  the  other  tailward  within  the  cen- 
tral ganglionic  chain.  This  important  discovery  renders  it  prob- 
able that  sensory  ganglion  cells  and  sensory  cells  were  originally 
one,  and  that  the  ganglion  cells  of  vertebrates  are  nerve-sense  ceDs, 
which  have  migrated  from  the  epidermis.  The  ganglionic  sense- 
organs  in  this  way  are  traced  to  a  genetic  condition  arrested,  for  we 
may  assume  that  they  correspond  to  areas  in  which  the  nerve-sense 
cells  are  congregated,  and  that  part  of  the  cells  remain  in  the  epi- 
dermis, while  others  migrate  from  it  to  constitute  the  ganglion. 
Lenhossek's  discover^'  leads  him  to  the  further  hypothesis  that  the 
si)ecial  sense-cells  connected  with  a  nerve-fibre,  such  as  occur  in 
taste-bulbs,  the  olfactory  membrane,  and  the  organ  of  Corti,  are 
really  comparable  to  the  nerve-sense  cells  of  Lumbricus,  and  are 
true  neuroblasts  in  that  they  produce  the  nerve-fibres  connected  with 
them;  hitherto  we  have  assumed  that  the  nerve-fibre  grew  to  the 
cell.  It  seems  to  me  that  Lenhossek's  hypothesis  is  likely  to  be  ver- 
ified with  revolutionary  results  for  our  conceptions  of  the  morphol- 
ogy of  the  nervous  system  and  sense-organs. 

The  Special  Sense-Cells. — I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  specialization  of  the  sense-cells  in  the 
organs  of  taste,  smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  which  at  once  suggests 
that  they  are  all  derived  from  a  common  form.  The  cells  are  elon- 
gated and  have,  1,  a  lower  tapering  infra-nuclear  member,  which  is 
a  portion  of  the  protoplasmatic  body  of  the  cell,  and  is,  probably, 
always  connected  with  a  nerv'e-fibril ;  2,  an  upper  supra-nuclear 
member,  which  is  also  part  of  the  protoplasmatic  cell  ])ody  and 
stretches  to  the  surface  of  the  epithelial  layer  in  which  the  8|)ecial 
sense-colls  are  situated ;  3,  a  projection  above  the  surface  of  the  epi- 
thelium ;  the  projection  is  different  in  character  from  the  protoplasm ; 
it  differs  also  according  to  the  organ ;  the  projection  is  called  a  hair 
or  cilium  in  the  case  of  the  organs  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  a  rod 
or  cone  in  the  case  of  the  eye. 

The  obvious  similarity  of  the  special  sense-cells  confirms,  I  believe, 
the  theory  that  the  special  sense-organs  are  mollifications  of  ganglionic 
sense-organs,  which  in  the  ancestors  of  vertebrates  were  all  similar 
and  perhaps  serv^eil  a  generalized  sensory  function .  Perhaps  the  sense- 
cells  are  also  nerve-sense  cells,  as  suggested  by  Lenhossek  (above). 
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Organs  of  Touch  and  Taste. — 1  havo  Invn  iinablo  to  fiml  a 
single  w<.»nl  as  U)  tho  ilovolopinont  of  any  taotilo  organs  by  any  writer. 

Okuans  ok  Taste. — Tho  dovclopniont  of  tho  organs  of  tasto  has 
iKvn  stmliinl  by  A.  I^nstig,  84.1,  Fr.  Horrmann,  85.1,  and  Fr. 
Tuokonnann,  89.1,  89.2.  Tho  dovolopnient  takos  plaiv  quito  lato: 
tho  jwipilkv  (or  foUls)  aro  pnHhuH.Hl  tirst,  tho  tastt»-bulbs  u\xn\  thi'in 
arising  hitor.  In  tlio  rabbit  tho  formation  of  tho  pj\pilho  In^gins 
with  tho  thinl  wot^k ;  in  man  Tuckormann  fonnd  tm  tho  fcotal  tonguo 
tivo  oiroumvallato  j^iipilU^  at  fonr  months,  six  at  iivo  and  a  half, 
oight  at  six  and  sovon  months;  at  fmir  months  tho  dovolopmont  of 
tasto-bulbs  had  haiilly  In^gnn;  at  six  months  tho  bulbs  aro  numonms 
and  tho  papilho  havo  Innnuno  lobato. 

Olfactory  Membrane.— Tho  dovolopmont  of  tho  nasal  pits  and 
thoir  onlargiMnont  to  form  tho  nasjd  oavity  is  di^sorilnnl,  p.  57r»;  tlu^ 
dovolopmont  of  tho  olfactory  ganglion  and  norvo  from  olfactory  opi- 
tholium  is  dosorilxnl,  p.  (»:>7.  Conooniing  tho  further  history  of  tho 
olfactory  mombram*  and  tho  gtniosis  of  its  sonst»-(*i'lls  nothing  is 
known. 

It  may  Ih»  rtvallinl  that  Rlant\  84.1,  has  rtM*ordtHl  that  in  vari- 
ous tishos  tho  olfactory  tn^Hs  aiv  ci>llocttHl  in  groups,  haviug  a  vi»rv 
striking  similarity  to  InUh  tho  tasto-bullw  and  tho  sonso-i>rgans  of 
tho  lateral  lino  of  ananmiota.  In  mannnals  tho  olfactorv  tvlls  an* 
not  so  grouiHHl,  but  it  is  [K^ssiblo  thoy  may  1m»  so  in  tho  ombryo.  As 
tho  organs  of  tho  lateral  lino  aro  ganglionic  st»nso-organs,  Blauo's 
i>l)sorvatii>ns  otTor  additional  ovidoniv  (or  intorpn^ting  tho  organ  i»f 
smoll  as  likewise  a  ganglitniic  sonst*-i>rgan. 

DnVKLOrMKNT   OF   THK    EVK. 

The  Optic  Vesicles. — The  iii-st  stagi^s  of  the  optic  vesicles  nn 
divert i(*ula  of  the  foiv-brain  have  Invn  tractnl  alK>ve,  p.  r)t»4.  The 
vesicles  form  the  n»tina,  the  chon»id  c<vit,  and  tho  o]>tic  nerve  (»f  the 
atlult  eye ;  the  ditYorentiation  of  the  anlag«*s  of  thost*  thixH*  |>arts  forni.s 
tho  subject  of  this  section. 

Tho  ftUUnving  acci>unt  of  the  early  changes  in  tho  shaiK?  of  the 
optic  vesicles  in  the  human  embryo  is  U-i.^ed  on  His,  89.4,  <IS5, 
wlu>  has  also  traivd,  68.1,  UU/i:V2,  and  74.1,  1(K>,  tho  ct)rrt*- 
s|H»iuling  changi^s  in  the  chick.  The  vosicliv;  Wcomo  .stalktnl  by  the 
fourth  wivk;  the  stalk.  Fig.  .'5:^7,  springs  from  tho  lower  e<lgo  of  tho 
fon^-brain  ^ halamemx^phalon)  just  in  front  of  tho  infundibular 
region;  the  base  is  bn»ad,  but  very  rapidly  tajiors  down  to  the  nar- 
row stalk  proper;  the  end  of  tho  vesicle  is  onhirgoil  and  the  enlarge- 
ment ex]>iuids  upwanl  and  backwanl,  as  in  all  vertebrates.  The 
out.T  and  l,>wer  ]>osterior  wall  of  the  vesicle  and  part  of  the  iKTsterior 
wall  o(  tlio  stalk  Invome  puslunl  in,  and  thon^bv  tho  vesicle  is  ohangtHl 
int>  tlio  so-calli^  "optic  cup."  Tho  invagination  is  pn)l)ably  duo 
in  mai;.  as  in  tho  chick  (Foster  and  Balfour,  "Elements,'"  "id  ed.,  p. 
r»0  and  in  th.^  rabbit  (as  I  have  observinl),  to  the  contact  of  the  dis- 
tal wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  with  the  overlying  epidermis:  where  the 
(n>nta<"t  occui*s  the  wall  of  the  vt^icle  and  the  epidermis  Ix^comes 
ap|\ariMitly  cU>st»ly  unittnl,  as  if  glued  together;  the  union  takes  place 
in  the  chick  the  end  of  the  soc*ond  dav,  in  the  rabbit  the  end  of  the 
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ninth;   over  thn  aroii  of  tlin  union  liotli  ltiji>m  iHU'imin  Miickcnixl, 

Fig.  UfX;  tlio  thktkiinixl  vuHic^nlnr  ariHi  in  tlio  unttiKii  of  tlie  ikUiiu, 

while  tliu  opidurmal  thittkoning 

in  tho  anli4^  «>f  thu  loim  of  tliu 

m'o,  (imi[mro  Fig.  4(i!i,   H,   L. 

The  lonn  tin^a  very  Hoon  lN>giiiH 

to  Ih)  iniHluKl   in,  iiml   Iliiin-I>y 

the   ivtiiial    »n1agi»    ih  (niiTJod 

lijick,  Kigri.  4n;(  and  4  VI,  towunl 

tht!  iKwfcrior  wall  of  tint  o^itiir 

vi-siclu,  uti<l  at  i[ui  Himin  tinit) 

tho  (cavity  of  the  viwcKMHcorri" 

s])oniiinKly  nHluced,     Tlio  i>\A\i: 

vesicle  now  Iiiih  two  |«rt»  dif- 

fen-ntiatfMl,   llie   tliickcniHl   in- 

vaginatiNl    n^tinal   an-a,    Kifp*. 

4it;t  and  412,  li,  and  tliu  thinner 

IxjHterior  i(i(^iient   layiT.     Tho 

optic  c\\\>  and  lt-n»  Ufth  grow 

very  ruiiidly.  an'l  tlm  diffenm- 

tiation  of  tlie  ri^liniil  and  {lig- 

inent  layers  ifnigrer^w-H  fjuiilly. 

In  the  rahliit  Jit  thirti^-n  liayn. 

Fig.  4ii!i.  1  find  th»  hollow  nylv; 

nerve.    A',    running    fmni    the 

liniiii  to  the  eye;  it^  wallH  an- 

cjutinnou'-,  as  cxplitiuifil  U:low, 

witli  l»lh  the  ifignient,  /',  and 

retinal   anlag<M;    the    piginfut 

hner,   /',  i*  titin,  and  [liginf^itt 

^anul«:?»  have  l>«;gun  to  nyy^r 

in  it;  it  ext'-ndH  in  the  fonn  of 

a  wi'le  U-ak<-r  ahno>-t  V,  the<-pi- 

d.-rmi-.  Kr.  wh-n;  it  is  r-fi«^-t.;-i  j.^tjjVij  *M:^;";/.-"v":,^-*''*:i^ (*''/''':;. iiv '.5 

Towanl  the  l«-h^  and  ;-a.-s-~  ov.T  f-^'-;^/^ -'•i-.'—-' i-t-. '*"('"  ^'•->  f- 
intother«-tinaliiribigf-.  U.  whii-h 

reprff^-nt-  ihe  onl'-r  wall  of  tli<-  <-i<ii';  vi*i*-le.  The  n-tina,  /',  haw  l^v 
c^m"  )i  thi'-k  wall,  in  whieh  we  '-an  di^-tingniOi,  a<  in  the  wall  of  the 
inf-i'illan't'ilj-?  pT'iji'-r,  an  huur  wide  z/.n"  wiih  tftui'-ri'i*.  ii'cl'-i  aii'l 
y.n  o'lt'-rnurn/W  »,n':wit>j  i,ij<l.-i:  the'iuU-r  iv.«e  h<-<^  tz/W^H  thid'rttf, 
it  niti-t  U-  h'lTruA'r-yriyM  with  the  \\iin'l.-^:\,Wii-T .  The  t'i*Ui».  »>  a  wliok; 
:*-.ni;f  a  wide  <~iiji.  whi'h  i:  alni'^t  •■'<Tfi[<M>:l>'  (ii;':*!  l/y  th'-  large 
>-n-.  I..  I'Alg'r*]  in  it.  B'ftw<:*rti  tJi«r  ii'fii  and  nrtina  i»  t(,e  hiAhv  "t 
'iie  f"]"ir":  a*jiiw-'i.-  h'iwi'-r:  at  thu  Ktj.jp.  th<i  Mdage  i^  »iiT'-ly  m 
r;.':^.!  :;igr'jWTh  of  vaiy^rular  rri'*«-r.';hyw.;»l  *.:»i!>j<',  /«.  f , 

T!>:  i':v^gir;;»i:',r.  of  ti.e  wail  *,f  Ttrfr'.j/i'r  vM-i'-le  jV  f.'/l  'v.T.fir.'-'I  •/* 
Th'r  r"VlrA.f»l  ar>rfi,  hjT  jjI-/  *-ir'-nd-  Sfl'Ji.g  ♦.j.e  -•.Aix  'w.!;«j^-  '.f  't.e  '/(/!« 
r.-r-.-*-  .  Ffg.  *:;  rt-XiT'*-*^:'-,  a  *Wi'<ri  ',f  »f.e  Jf,v;,H'ir,A*«-f;  *»JiIJf, 
V.'.  Hi-r'  F:if.  ::.  80.4.  ttmk'i:  ':\tistr  tKe  arritf.g'-M.'f.*  ir.  •>  i.-.«^n 
'■rr.'.rr  ,  ■„'.  at>,'it  f'Mr  w«*k*:  the  ijr-H'/.i.n''.'.-^.  n^iif^rt  :**  h  f'.-^'tn 
T.r.z.'iT.-i  fr'/Di  :ri«?  i;ri'j^r  ri'l*:  'A  the  r"^,,.',*;  '-.;>  trA  u.*'t.  'r.r.-.tiH  **t 


m,^  .«<-  Mr 
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bonlei-  of  the  fisBiire  ie  the  Seiteiiieisie  of  His,  the  lower  border  the 
Busifarleiste  ot  Hia;  the  fissure  is  kuown  as  the  choroid  fissure ;  it 
is  occupied  by  meaenchj'ma ;  and  there  is  developed,  probably,  eai-ly 
in  the  fifth  week  in  man,  a  blood-vessel,  which  runs  along  the  furrow 
to  branch  out  in  tlie  retinal  cup  between  the  retina  and  the  lens; 
this  vessel  is  the  arteria  ceniralis  reiintB  or  arteria  hifaloidea. 
During  the  lifth  week  the  choroid  fissure  begins  to  close;  the  closure 


commences  at  the  proximal  end  and  progresses  toward  the  retinal  end 
of  the  stalk ;  a  little  later  the  fissure  closes  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
retina;  there  is  thus  left.  Fig.  4Ht,  Cli.f,  a  short  stretch  of  the  fissure 
open.  It  is  through  this  opening  tliat  the  arierhi  centralis.  Art, 
enters  and  jtasses  on  to  the  hollow  of  the  retinal  cup;  it  is  prolonge<l 
through  the  vitreous  humor,  and  there  breaks  up  into  numerous 
branches,  which  run  toward  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  where 
the  terminal  branches  spi-ead  out  to  prodiice  the  tunica  vasculosrt 
enveloping  the  lens.  In  the  human  embryo  at  three  months  the 
central  artery  gives  off  a  cone  of  branches  with  no  main  stem  (or 
arteria  liyaluidea  proper)  which  run  through  the  vitreous  humor  to 
the  lens;  and  at  this  age  the  atrophy  of  the  vessels  has  begun  (O. 
Schultze,  lsi»3.  in  "  Festschrift zum  SOiiihr.  Duktorjub.  von  Killliker"). 
At  five  to  six  months  most  of  the  branches  have  aborted,  and  the  main 
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hyaloid  trunk  is  developed  as  a  continuation  of  the  arteria  centralis 
through  the  vitreous  humor.     During  the  last  month  of  foetal  life 
the  vessels  of  the  vitreous  humor  abort  completely,  and  the  only  trace 
of    their   existence  to  be 
preserved  is  the  canalis         j,  ^ 

htjaloideuSy  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  origin- 
ally occupied  by  the  main 
stem  of  the  artery.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the 
artery  the  last  remnant  of 
the  choroid  fissure  closes. 
The    secondary    optic 

/»i/n  la  fVio  tt»Tm  ^Tfinlnv«H  ^^o.  410.— Reconstruction  from  His'  Embryo  Sch,  13.8 
CilJ^lH   me   term  empioyea     „,„,    (NackenlllnKe).    L,   Lens:  R.  retina;  }>,  piinnent 

to    deSltmato     the     double-      layer;  CA./,  choroid  flsmre;  iSt,  optic  stalk:  ^rf,  arteria 
II     1  *^         £  J  i_      i.1.        centralis.    After  W.  His.     x  about  60  diams. 

walled  cup  formed  by  the 

invaginated  retina  and  the  pigment  membrane  covering  it.  The 
o})ening  of  this  cup  is  closed  by  the  lens,  and  so  remains  throughout 
life.  As  seen  in  Fig.  409,  the  lens  at  first  nearly  fills  the  cup,  but  as 
the  retina  and  pigment  layer  grow  rapidly,  the  optic  cup  enlarges 
and  becomes  the  anlage  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  the  space  between 
the  lens  and  the  retina  is  increased  until  it  assumes  the  adult  dimen- 
sions ;  the  space  is  occupieil  by  loose  immigrant  mesenchyma,  which 
forms  the  anlage  of  the  vitreous  humor.  As  the  eye  expands  the 
tissue  around  it  is  condensed  and  forms  an  envelope  of  connective 
tissue  inclosing  the  optic  cup  or  eyeball ;  the  envelope  is  the  anlage 
of  the  sclera  and  choroid.  I  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  con- 
densation is  a  mechanical  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  optic 
cup. 

The  position  of  the  eye  is  at  first  lateral,  with  the  axis  turned 
slightly  forward;  in  the  course  of  its  further  development  (His, 
89.4,  689)  it  moves  more  and  more  from  its  original  site  downward 
and  forward.  Until  the  end  of  the  first  month  it  lies  near  the  side 
of  the  thalamencephalon  and  higher  up  than  the  infimdibular  pro- 
cess. During  the  fifth  week  it  gradually  descends  from  this  level, 
and  later  swings  around  more  and  more  toward  the  front,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  second  month  it  lies  below  the  olfactory  lobe.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  month  the  two  eyes  have  their  axes  at 
an  angle  to  one  another  of  about  90  degrees ;  during  the  second  month 
the  angle  further  diminishes,  and  ultimately — the  exact  time  is  not 
known — the  axes  become  parallel  with  one  another.  The  insertion 
of  the  optic  stalk  is  from  the  start  eccentric;  at  first  it  is  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  optic  cup,  but  as  the  eye  migrates  it  comes  to  lie 
<^n  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball ;  it  remains  eccentric  throughout 
life.  At  no  time  does  the  insertion  of  the  stalk  (optic  nerve)  coin- 
cide with  the  position  of  the  macula  lutea,  as  luis  l)een  erroneously 
assumed. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  409,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  edge  of  the  optic 
cup  lies  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lens ;  Jtliis  is  always  the  case.  The 
orifice  of  the  cup  is  the  iuture pupil  of  the  eye;  it  is  a  circular  open- 
ing through  which  the  surf  ace  of  the  lens  is  exposed.  As  the  eye 
grows  the  lens  enlarges,  but  the  orifice  of  the  cup  (or  pupil)  does  not 
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bet'ome  largpr;*  hence  there  annes  to  be  a  portion  of  the  optic  cup 
which  rests  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lent*.  Fig.  ■ill,  L'v.  In  the 
region  of  tlie  optic  cup  around  the  e<lg«  of  the  lens  and  on  the  front 
surface  of  the  lens,  both  layers  (retinal,  R,  and  pigment,  p)  of  the 
cup  liecoine  thin  and  very  closely  unit«<:l,  so  that  from  an  early  stage 
their  development  progresses  as  if  the}'  were  one  layer;  a  short  dis- 
tance frtim  the  lens  the  retinal  layer  thickens  and  extends  over  the 
rest  of  the  optic  cup  as  the  aniago  of  the  true  retina.  The  thin-walled 
jwrtion  of  the  optic  c»ip  maj-  be  called  the  lenticular  zone;  the  por- 
tion of  the  zone  aiwtnd  tlie  pupil  and  resting  on  the  lena  forme  the 
double  epithelial  pigment  layer  of  the  adult  iris  and  might  be  appro- 
priately designated  an  the  jirimitive  ins;  the  portion  of  the  zone 
aroimd  tlie  lens,  i>r,  !n  other  words,  between  the  edge  of  the  lens  and 
retina  proper,  early  becomes  thrown  into  folds,  which  give  rise  to  the 


:  nf  ihlrtwn  D»ya.  E^  Epi- 

u;  2.:.  zrnuula  Zlnoii:   pell 
\ayeT.     After  Au^luoci, 

ciliary  prfxvsnes,  and  in  the  adult  it  persists  as  the  epithelial  pi^ient 
covering  of  the  ciliary  proces,ses. 

It  must  l>e  expressly  istatwd  that  the  usual  description  of  the  devel- 
ojtment  of  the  iris  bj'  a  growth  (>f  the  optic  cup  over  the  lens  is  erro- 
neous; the  walls  of  the  cup  exjiand  away  from  the  pupil;  were  the 
usual  d^>sc^iption  correct  the  ])upil  of  tlie  embryonic  eye  would  have 
to  be  larger  than  the  iris  J  the  adult;  in  other  words,  larger  than  is 
the  whole  embryo,  when  the  pupil  is  first  developed. 

Lens. — Th<;  lens  is  developed  from  the  ectoderm,  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  outgniwiug  optic  vesicles ;  the  distal  wall  of  each 
vesicle  bcf-oiiiing  closely  united  with  a  nearly  circular  area  of  the 
epidermis  at  the  side  of  the  head.  The  attached  epidermal  area 
t'lickens  and  forms  the  anlage  of  the  lens.  Fig.  412,  L,  while  the 
attfiched  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  also  thickens  and  forms  the  anlage 
of  thn  retina,  It.  It  is  intei-esting  to  note  that  the  karyokinetio  fig- 
uri's  in  the  lens  anlage  are  toward  the  outer  surface,  and  those  of  the 
I'etiiml  anlage  toward  the  cavity  of  the  optic  vesicle,  and  are  there- 

r'l'  'i"'''>  ""  ""  '■'":;'.""'"""''"'".''"'''■  '""'  'f  '='  <|iiit"  pusaiWi-  ihat  the  pupiUftr  oriflce  enlarRes 
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fnre  in  homoIogotiR  situations  in  both  ectodennal  layers.  The  lens 
areii  now  bocomes  invsginated.  Fig.  412,  and  may  easily  be  seen  in 
rabbit  embryos  of  the  eleventh  day,  a  chick  of  two  davB,  or  the 
humiin  embryo  of  the  fourth  week,  as  a  small  pit  at  the  side  of  the 
head.  To  such  an  extent  does  the  involution  of  superficial  ectoderm 
take  place,  that  the  front  or  retinal  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle,  as  stated 
in  the  ])receding  section,  is  pushed  close  up  to  the  bind  or  pigment 
wall,  and  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  is  almost  obliterated,  Fig.  409. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  pit  deepens,  its  mouth  closes  over,  and  the  pit 
becomes  a  completely  closed  sac,  which  at  once  breaks  away  from 
the  (iverlying  epidermis,  which  forms  a  continuous  layer  in  front  of 
it,  all  traces  of  the  original  opening  being  lost.  The  closed  sac  is 
the  lens;  it  occupies  the  secondarj-  optic  cup,  Fig.  409,  and  later  < 
when  the  cup  expands  the  lens  closes  the  mouth  of  the  cup.  Fig. 
413.  At  this  stage  the  lens,  L,  is  a  rounded,  somewhat  flatten^ 
vesicle  with  thick  walls,  and  is  a  strictly  ectodermal  organ.     The 


spiu-e  between  tlie  retina,  R,  and  the  lens,  L,  gradually  increases  to 
form  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  which  is  occupied  by  the  vit- 
rc")us  humor,  p.  723,  In  the  chick  the  sei«iration  of  lens  and  retina 
takes  j)lace  l>efore,  in  mammals  after,  the  differentiation  of  the  walls 
of  the  vesicular  lens  has  b^un,  compare  Fig.  4iW  with  Fig.  1 1 3. 

The  next  step  is  the  thinning  of  the  outer  or  anterior  wall  of  the 
lens,  and  the  great  thickening  of  its  posterior  or  inner  wall.  The 
thickening  of  the  inner  wall  is  rapid,  and  soon  <.hliterates  the  original 
cavity  of  the  lens.  This  cavity  is  filled  in  binls  with  fluid,  b»it  in 
mammals  contains  scattered  cells,  which  break  down  jmd  disappear 
a-s  the  cavity  closes;  these  cells,  I  think,  are  probably  part  of  the 
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epitrichial  layer  of  the  epidermis.  The  minute  structure  of  the  walls 
of  the  lens  in  its  vesicular  stage  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  an 
epithelium  of  cylinder  cells,  every  cell  stretching  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall,  but  the  nuclei  are  scattered  at  various  levels. 
The  anterior  wall  gradually  thins  out  and  is  converted  into  a  simple 
thin  layer  of  cuboidal  cells  with  round  nuclei,  and  is  known  in  descrip- 
tive anatomy  lis  the  epithelium  of  the  lens.  The  posterior  wall,  Fig. 
40'J,  thickens  rapidly  by  the  growth  of  its  cells,  which  elongate  enor- 
mously, without,  however,  increasing  much  in  thickness,  tlms  being 
metamorphosed  into  the  so-called  fibres  of  the  lens.  The  nuclei  of 
the  fibres  tend  to  occupy  a  middle  position,  hence  there  is  a  band  of 
nuclei  across  the  middle  of  the  thickened  wall,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4r()*.#. 
The  lens  fibre  is  merely  an  elongated  epithelial  cell,  and  as  such  it 
may  be  readily  recognized  in  the  adult.  The  fibres  change  their 
composition  so  as  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  optical  functions  of  the 
lens  than  protoplasmatic  cells  would  be,  but  how  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells  is  metamorphosed  is  unknown.  The  fibres  all  stret<»h 
through  tlie  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  become  bent  so  as  to 
form  three  well-defined  systems  of  curves,  so  arranged  at  birth  that 
the  systems  on  the  front  of  the  lens  alternate  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  with  those  on  the  back  of  the  lens,  see  O.  Hertwig's  diagram 
('*  Entwickelungsges.,"  3te  Aufl.,  Fig.  ^rxS).  At  the  edge  of  the  lens 
the  anterior  epithelium  is  continuous.  Fig.  411,  with  the  thickened 
posterior  wall  or  layer  of  lens  fibres,  and  there  is  a  grailual  transition 
between  the  two. 

The  growth  of  the  lens  is,  of  course,  largely  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  fibres,  brt  it  is  supposed  that  cells  are  added  at  the  edges  of  the 
lens  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  wall,  and  converteil  into  fibres, 
thus  adding  new  fibres.  So  far  as  known,  there  is  no  proliferation 
of  the  fibres  themselves.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  growth  of 
the  lens  is  accomplished  before  birth.  Buschke  is  stated  to  have 
found  the  average  weight  of  the  lens  to  be,  at  birth,  123  milli- 
grammes, in  the  adult  190. 

Capsl'le  of  the  Lens. — Around  the  lens  of  the  adult  is  found 
an  anhistic  membrane,  known  as  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The 
membrane  is  presumably  homologous  with  the  anhistic  layer  found 
under  the  ectoderm  elsewhere  and  which  is  permanent  in  the  amnion, 
p.  334.  We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  capsule  of 
thd  lens  in  the  embr^'o,  except  that  it  grows  in  thickness  and  con- 
tains no  cells.  Kolliicer  (**  Entwiekelungsges.,"  2te  Aufl.,  030)  regards 
the  capsule  as  the  produ(*t  of  the  lens,  but  it  more  usually  is  regarded 
as  a  specialized  part  of  the  matrix  of  the  surrounding  mesenchyma. 

Tunica  Vasoulosa  Lentis.* — The  lens  early  becomes  suiTounded 
b}^  a  special  mesenchymal  membrane  richly  vascularized  by  branches 
of  the  artoria  centralis,  p.  712,  Fig.  410,  which  reaches  the  lens  from 
behind,  and  by  branches  of  the  arterial  circulus  iridis,  which  reach 
the  lens  about  its  equator.  As  the  lens,  being  an  epithelial  structure, 
contains  no  vessels  itself,  its  rapid  growth  on  the  embrj'o  is  proba- 
bly dependent  on  supj^ly  from  the  tunica  vasculosa.  The  vessels 
radiate  out  from  the  central  artery  over  the  inner  wall  of  the  lens, 

♦The  principal  authority  is  O.  Schuitze,  ** Festschrift  zum  SOijUiritcen  Doktorjubil&um  von 
KiJlliker,^  ]«W.  j        s  j 
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and,  branching  as  they  go,  pass  around  the  edge  of  the  lena  and 
branch  in  loops  on  the  anterior  surface  (see  KcUliker,  "  Entwicke- 
lungsgesch.,"  2te  Aufl.,p.  (>50).  The  network  is  particularly  line 
and  close  about  the  equator  of  the  lens  (O.  Strhultze) ;  it  will  U»  re- 
membered that  it  is  principally  at  the  etiuator  that  the  gn>wth  of 
the  lens  is  supposed  to  take  place.  The  veins  are  small  vessels  which 
pass  off  in  more  or  less  radial  directions  from  the  edge  of  the  lens 
and  join  the  venae  vorticosae  of  the  choroid  coat.  Until  C).  Schultze's 
investigations  the  veins  were  practically  unknown.  The  tiuiica 
vasculosa  also  extends  across  the  pupil,  but  toward  the  close  of  fo?tal 
life  the  vessels  abort  under  the  pupil,  which  thereafter  is  lK)rdere<l 
bv  characteristic  vascular  loops  (see  Kollihcr,  "Entwickelungs^es.," 
2te  Auli.,  Fig.  409). 

In  descriptive  anatomy  three  names  are  employeil,  each  for  a  part 
of  the  tunica  vasculosa;  at  the  back  of  the  lens  it  is  the  viembrana 
cap.sularis;  at  the  front  of  the  lens  in  the  centre  the  viembraiHi 
jytipillaris,  and  around  the  centre  (/.  e.,  lK>neath  the  iris)  the  mem- 
brana  capsulo-pupillaris  (cf,  Kolliker,  /.<*.,  p.  iWJ).  All  these  names 
ought  to  be  discarded.  If  the  membrana  pupillaris  i>ersists  there 
results  atresia  pupilke  congenita.  The  pupillary  membrane  is 
wanting  in  birds  (Angelucci,  81.1,  150). 

The  tunica  attiiins  its  greatest  development  in  man  during  the 
seventh  month  and  usually  disapj>ears  before  birth,  but  the  time  of 
its  disapi^earauce  seems  to  l)e  variable. 

Optic  Nerve. — The  hollow  optic  stalk  develops  into  the  optic 
nerve,  first  by  becoming  solid,  second  by  acquiring  nerve-fibres.  It 
bec*omes  solid  by  the  growth  of  its  own  walls  and  the  gradual  oblitera- 
tion of  its  cavity  thereby.  It  acquires  nerve-fibres  from  the  thala- 
mencephalon  and  from  the  retina,  the  former  set  of  fibres  growing 
centrifugally,  the  latter  centripetally.  Formerly  it  was  assumed 
that  the  optic  nerve-fibres  arose  in  loco  from  the  cells  of  the  nerves 
(see  for  example  Hiltner,  86. 1),  but  there  have  lKH»n  no  actual  ol)ser- 
vations  to  support  the  assumption.  It  is  iK)Ssi})le  that  the  nerve, 
l)eing  part  of  the  medullary  tul)e,  develops  neurobhists,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  most  of  the  fibres,  if  not  all,  come  from  the  brain  and 
retina,  the  largest  contingent  from  the  brain.  Falchi,  87.2, 
searched  for  neuroblasts  in  the  opti(^  nerve  of  cow  embryos,  but 
found  none. 

The  choroid  fissure  permits  the  wall  of  the  optic  stalk  to  remain 
dire<rtly  continuous  with  the  retina,  as  already  exjJained.  The  optic 
stalk  consists  of  a  l>asal  or  inner  part,  and  an  outer  or  distal  jwrt, 
along  which  latter  alone  the  choroid  fissure  extends.  Fig.  414  rep- 
res<»nts  a  transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve  as  obtainc'd  from  a 
sagittfd  section  of  a  ra})btt  embrj'o  of  thirteen  days.  In  the  fissure, 
as  des<Til)e<l,  p.  712,  the  arteria  centralis  retime  is  dcvelo])ed.  The 
Icjngth  of  the  choroid  fissure  varies,  it  being  longer  in  mammals  than 
in  birds,  and  longer  in  man  than  in  cert*iin  jther  mammals. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  optic  stalk  the  c(»ntral  cavity  is  oblit- 
erates! ;  the  obliteration  begins  next  the?  brain  and  progr€»ss(^s  toward 
the  retina;  it  is  completed  in  the  chick  by  the  seventh  day  (Mihal- 
kovics,  77.1,  7l0,  in  man  prol)ably  by  the  third  month;  in  man  the 
closure  Ijegins  during  the  seventh  week  (W.  His,  89.4,  090).     In 
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the  distal  part  of  the  stalk  the  choruiil  fisanre  also  becomes  closed, 
but  inucli  hiter  than  the  central  cavity.  By  these  changes  the  hol- 
low stalk  is  converted  into  a  solid  cylindrical  cord  continuous  with 
the  retina. 

The  tissue  of  the  stalk,  while  its  cavity  is  disappearing,  changes 
intoneurogha;  in  the  chick  during  theiifth  day  (Mihalkovic^.  77.1, 
7lt)  appears  a  clearer  layer  round  the  outside,  with  nerve-6bres  in  it ; 


?='^Ls»?»»>%° 


this  layer  IS  perhaps  homolt^fo  is  with  the  Ran  Ischleier  p  ri3,  of 
the  central  nervous  system  \fter  tl  o  nerve  1  as  become  solid  Kol- 
liker  ("  Gr  indribs  teAufl  »  )  hnds  the  following  stnicture:  The 
cells  are  placed  ratlially  and  form  a  delicate  network,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  extended  longitudinally,  and  contain  numerous  bundles 
of  fine  nerve-fibres ;  and  there  are  also  cells  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows,  which  share  with  the  radial  cells  in  forming  the  network. 
The  nuclei  of  the  radial  cells  in  cow  einbr\-oa  are  oval  and  nucle- 
olated  {Falchi,  87.2). 

The  nerve-tibres  of  the  opticus  begin  to  appear  in  the  chick  the 
fifth  (lay.  Mihalkovics  and  KoUiker  have  shown  that  fibres  arise  in 
the  wall  of  the  thalamencephalon  and  grow  in  a  bundle  toward  the 
median  ventral  lino  following  the  tractus  opticus,  p.  OSS,  As  each 
bundle  continues  to  gn>w  in  its  original  direction  they  cross  one 
another,  and  each  enters  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  and  grows 
along  it  towanl  the  retina;  the  crossing  of  the  fibres  constitutes  the 
optic  ckiasma;  from  the  mode  of  development  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  fibres  from  one  side  must  croMS  to  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  progress  of  the  centrifugal  fibres  has  yet  to  be  accurately  fol- 
lowed. The  retina  (p.  719)  contains  in  the  embryo  true  neuroblasts, 
which  send  off  centripetal  fibres  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain, 
Froriep,  91.1,  has  observed  in  an  embryo  of  Tori)edo  ocellata.  in 
Balfour's  stage  M,  retinal  neuroblsists,  sending  fibres  into  the  optic 
nerve  about  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  nerve  towanl  the  brain 
and  before  any  other  !lt■r^'o- fibres  are  jiresent.  This  observation  raises 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  centripetal  fibres  are  developed  in 
other  vertebrates  also,  before  tlie  centrifugal.     The  origin  of  optic 
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nerve-fibres  from  the  retina  was,  I  believe,  first  suggested  by  W. 
Miiller,  74.1,  37;  the  suggestion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
vations of  His,  90.1,  on  mammals,  and  by  those  of  Keibel,  89.1, 
on  reptiles. 

Bernheimer,  89. 1,  has  studied  the  progressive  development  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  optic  nerv^e-fibres,  and  reached  interesting  conclusions 
by  this  means  as  to  the  course  of  the  fibres. 

The  optic  nerve  enlarges  both  in  length  and  diameter,  its  enlarge- 
ment being  due  to  the  multiplication  of  its  cells  and  the  growth  of 
its  nerve-fibres.  It  is  probably  owing  to  its  enlargement  that  the 
neighboring  mesenchyma  around  becomes  condensed  and  forms  a 
connective-tissue  envelope  around  the  nerve.  Concerning  the  histo- 
genesis of  this  envelope  we  know  only  that  it  becomes  differentiated 
into  two  layers — an  inner  highly  vascular  layer  continuous  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain,  on  the  other  with  the  choroid 
of  the  eye,  and  an  outer  fibrillar  layer  continuous  with  the  dura 
mater  of  the  brain  and  the  sclera  of  the  eye. 

Retina. — If  we  consider  the  structure  of  the  retina,  compared 
with  that  of  the  embr^^onic  brain,  I  think  the  same  three  primary 
layers  can  be  recognized  as  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  zones  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  see  p.  61G.  Next  to  the  pigment  layer  is 
the  membrana  limitans  externa,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  ret- 
inal layer  proper  toward  the  brain  cavity,  which  in  the  eye  is  repre- 
sented by  the  fissure  between  the  pigment  layer  and  the  retina  proper, 
Fig.  400,  /?.  The  projection  of  the  rods  and  cones  across  this  fissure 
and  into  the  pigment  layer  is  secondary,  as  explained  below.  The 
limitans  externa  is,  therefore,  the  homologue  of  the  limitans  interna 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  cells  with  their  nuclei  next  this 
membrane  correspond  to  the  inner  neuroglia  layer,  which  in  the 
spinal  cord  becomes  the  lining  epithelium,  in  the  brain  the  inner 
white  matter  plus  the  ependyma,  and  in  the  retina  the  outer  nuclear 
(or  granular)  layer  and  perhaps,  also,  the  inner  reticular  layer  and 
the  inner  nuclear  layer.  These  layers  of  the  retina  might,  there- 
fore, collectively  be  called  the  ependymal  layer.  The  nerve-fibre 
layer  is  to  be  homologized  with  the  Randschleier  (p.  013).  The 
middle  part  of  the  retina  between  the  inner  nuclear  layer  and  the 
internal  nerve-fibre  layer  is  comparable  to  the  mantle  layer  or  gray- 
matter  layer  of  the  medullary  wall ;  it  includes  the  inner  reticular 
(or  molecular)  layer  and  the  ganglion-cell  layer  of  descriptive  anat- 
omy. The  homologies  drawn  are  probably  correct,  but  they  can  he 
definitely  accepted  only  if  verified  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  retina  than  we  possess  at  present. 

The  first  step  in  the  histogenesis  of  the  retina  proper  is  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  narrow  inner  zone  (i.e.,  toward  the  lens),  which 
contains  no  nuclei,  and  a  wide  outer  zone  (i.e.,  toward  the  pigment 
layer)  with  numerous  nuclei  in  many  layers ;  this  stage  may  be  seen 
in  rabbit  embryos  of  4-5  mm.  (Lowe,  78.1,  00'^).  The  narrow 
zone  I  identify  with  the  Randschleier  (p.  613)  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  wider  nucleated  zone  with  the  mantle  and  inner  neuroglia  layer 
of  the  axial  medullary  tube. 

The  second  step  is  the  subdivision  of  the  wide  nucleated  zone 
into  two  layers  of  about  equal  thickness  and  distinguished  by  the 
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character  of  their  nuclei ;  the  nuclei  of  the  onter  are  smaller,  more 
oval,  and  stain  more  deeply  than  those  of  tlie  inner  layer.  This 
stage  may  l«^  observed  in  a  rabbit  embrjo  of  20  mm.  or  human  of 
3«mm;  it  han  been  described  and  figured  crudely  by  Lowe,  78. 1, 
604,  and  accurately  by  Falchi,  87.2.  I  interpret  the  two  layers  as 
representing  respectively  the  inner  neuroglia  layer  (ependymal 
layer)  iinil  the  mantle  layer  (gray  matter)  of  the  braiu.  The  outer 
layer  with  smaller  nuclei  is  to  be  regarde*!  as  tlie  anlage  of  the  outer 
nuclear  layer,  and  later  produces  the  rods  and  rones.  The  inner 
layer  undergcx^s  further  nwHlification. 

The  third  »t<'p  is  the  difTerentiation,  1,  of  tlie  inner  layer  (just 
described  and  homologized  with  the  mantle  layer)  into  two  distinct 
layers:  the  inner  reticular  layer  and  the  ganglion-cell  layer;  2,  of 
the  oiiter  layer  (just  described  and  liomlogized  with  the  inner  neur<^- 
lia  layer  of  the  brain)  into  three  distinct  layers:  the  outer  nuclear 
layer,  tho  outer  reticular  layer,  and  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The 
five  layers  are  jMirtially  distinct  in  the  rabbit  at  birth,  although  their 
differt^ntiation  is  then  still  far  from  complete*!,  but  are  clearly  marked 
out  in  a  human  embryoof  915  mm.  (Falchi,  87.2,  Fig.  3,  p.  :J87-38!t). 
Tho  fourth  step  is  the  development  of  the  rods  and  cones,  which 
was  Bui)erbly  investigated  by  Stax  Schultze  in  Ifliii,  66. 1,  2.3(i-247. 
Until  qnito  an  advanced  i>eriod  the  niembrana  limitans  externa  of 
the  retinal  layer  proper  remains  smotitli.  There  then  appear  numer- 
ous small  projections  over  the  surface  of  tho  inembrana  limitaiiB ;  the 
projections  are  roundeil  in  form,  and  are  of  two  sizes.  Fig.  415;  the 
^^^j^-^—^rrv  '-■-r  Ifl'^'"  ones  are  the  anlagcs  of  the  nxls,  the 
■^^  *^'~>^       s  nailer  ones  of  the  cones,  the  latter  being 

^^  f-^    '~)S^J!^~-\         n     h   the  most  numerous   in  the    chick. 
■riT^.  ^-T^v  ^  r>  ^       Tl  e    oung  rods  and  cones  are  at  first  hemi- 
■^  y^  .->         spl  er  cal  in  shape,  and  each  in  an  outgrowtli 
^■-«'*'  of         elongated  sense-cell,  the  nucleus  of 

vl   cl    isituateil  inthoouter  nuclear  layer; 
acco  1  ng  to  Falchi,  87.2,  the  nucleus  of 
tl  e   ell  is  lodged  in  the  rotls,  at  least  when 
Fa  tl  e     begin  t«i  form.     The  rods  and  cones 

b  iS,      I  ""  Ix  tl    el  jngate  and   penetnito  the  j)igment 

Exwn^       r™  "*     H      ^  ^f'  '".''''"'  '"  which  they  are  com- 

tno  A  If  Ma  sch  w  x*ui-  \l  el  imbedded.  The  rods  and  cones  de- 
'"''""'  el  p  fi  -st  their  inner  members,  and  as  they 

grow  longer  their  tips  iissiune  tli©  character  of  outer  members.  In 
the  chick  about  the  eiglit*wnth  day  there  appear  in  the  cones  first 
very  small  r«i  oil  globules,  then  yellow  ones.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  chick  after  batching  the  rotls  and  cones  grow  only  in  size,  not  in 
number.  It  should  Ins  noted  that  Babuchin,  65. 1,  states  that  in  the 
frog  the  rmls  and  cones  at  first  differ  from  one  another  but  little. 
The  development  of  the  rods  and  conesliegins  in  the  cluck  the  seventh 
to  tenth  day ;  they  are  present  in  man  and  ruminants  at  birth,  though 
smaller  in  size  than  in  the  adult;  in  rabbits  and  cats,  and  probably 
in  other  mammals  bom  blind,  they  are  not  present  until  after  birth. 
Falchi,  87.2,  ;tKr,  has  obser\'c<l  the  rods  just  commencing  in  a  hu- 
man embrj-o  of  215  mm. 

The  cells  in  tlie  retina  become  differentiated  into  two  main  classes, 
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nerve-oelk  and  BUpuorting  or  neuroglia  cells.  With  tlio  former  I 
include  tlie  cells  wliich  abut  permanently  against  the  mcmbrana 
limitatis  externa,  and  which  bj'  producing  tho  rucU  and  cones  iKtcome 
the  sensory  cells  of  the  adult.  As  to  the  exact  series  of  changes 
thi-ough  which  the  cells  puss,  our  information  is  scanty.  Tho  sencR 
of  hiBt<^netic  changes  do  not  progress  uniformly  throughout  the 
retinii,  but  are  more  rapid  toward  tho  (jptic  iKTve,  less  rapid  toward 
the  It  m,  or,  better  said,  toward  the  ciliary  l)ody. 

Tlio  retina  proi)er  grows  more  rapidly  tlian  the  remaining  juirts  of 
the  eye,  and  theref<)re  is  thrown  into  folds.  The  folds  begin  to 
api>ear  in  the  human  embryo  during  the  thinl  month.  Ai'cording 
toKolliker("Grundris8,"2to  Aufl.,  ai'C)  the  tirst  fold  arises  Iwlowthe 
entrance  ()f  tho  optic  rer%'o  and  numerous  other  folils  are  addetl  later. 
Towanl  the  end  of  fcetal  life  all  the  fold»  gradually  disappear,  and 
at  l)irth  tlie  retina  is  again  smooth. 

The  macula  lutea  is  ilevel<>[)e(l  after  birth.  ■ 

Pigment  Layek. — The  outer  lamina  of  tho  secondary  opti<;  cup, 
Fig.  41 '2,  /*,  very  early  becomes  a  simple  cuboidal  epithelium;  pig- 
ment granules  develop  in  this  layer  in  tho  rabbit  about  the  thirteenth 
day.  Fig.  40!i.  The  pigment4)d  epithelium  comes  to  lie  close  against 
the  limitans  externa  of  tho  retinal  layer  proi»er.  When  the  ro<ls  and 
cones  develop  they  griiw  into  the  layer  and  become,  as  it  were,  bur- 
ie<1  in  pigment ;  the  pigmenteil  epithelium  becomes  thicker  as  tho 
rods  and  cones  l^ecome  longer,  and  remains  throughout  lifeadiK- 
tinctly  epithelial  membrane.  Its  function  is  HUpposf-d  to  Ik;  to  op- 
tically isolate  the  rods  and  cones  from  one  another. 

Blo<>d-Vessels  of  the  Retina. — The  following  jmragraph  is 
based  on  (>.  Schnltze's  n^Imirable  memoir  on  the  blood-voHKels  of 
the  fcctal  eve  ("'  Festschrift 

■'    " ..  -^y^o  ,;,. 
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zum  Sojalir.  Doktorjubi 
Idum  von  KoUiker,"  lft!i2), 
where  references  to  tlie 
previous  observations  may 
be  found.  A  layer  of  mes- 
enchymal cells  is  developed 
quite  late  (pig  embrro  of 
!"0  mm.,  in  man  after  the 
third  month)  over  the  siir- 
face  of  the  retina  toward 
the  vitreous  humor;  the 
cells  arrange  themselves  in 
a  verj-  distinct  network 
and  are  then  hollowed 
out  to  form  blood-vessels. 
The  vascularization  begins 
next  the  optic  ner%-e  and 
spreads  toward  the  lens, 
with  the  result  of  forming 
a  layer  of  vessels  (mem- 
bra na  vasculosa  retime) 
which  may  be  injected,  and  then  presents  a  highly  characteristic  ap- 
pearance. Fig,  41ti.  Red  blood  plastiils  develop  in  the  network;  the 
46 
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vessels  were  observed  in  a  pig  embryo  of  175  mm.  to  have  grown 
from  the  membrane  into  the  retina.  The  network  is  not  connected 
with  the  arteria  centralis  retinae,  but  with  vessels  which  enter  around 
the  periphery  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Lenticular  Zone. — The  term  is  defined  p.  7U.  The  lenticuhir 
zone  of  the  secondary  optic  cup  forms  the  parts  beyond  the  ora  serrata, 
viz.,  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  uvea.  The  opening  of  the  ()j)tic 
cup  is  the  pupil,  Fig.  413,  and  in  early  stages  is  just  fiUed  by  the  lens ; 
at  the  stage  of  Fig.  412,  the  two  layers  of  the  optic  cup  are  essen- 
tially uniform  in  character  throughout  their  extent;  later,  while  the 
optic  cup  and  lens  are  enlarging,  the  character  of  the  walls  of  the 
optic  cup  changes,  and  in  a  circular  zone  around  the  pupil  both  the 
pigment  layer  and  the  retinal  layer  of  the  cup  become  simple  cuboidal 
epithelium;  the  thin- walled  portion  of  the  optic  cup  is  what  1  have 
named  the  lenticular  zone,  vf.  Fig.  411.  The  pigment  layer  of  the  zone 
very  early  mjquires  pigment  granules  (in  the  rab])it  by  the  thirteenth 
day)  and  thereafter  changes  but  little  histologically.  The  retinal 
layer  begins  to  thin  out  in  cow  embryos  of  about  30  mm.,  in  rabbit 
embr^^os  about  the  sixteenth  day,  and  it  quite  slowly  assumes  the 
form  of  a  cuboidal  epithelium.  The  lenticular  zone  increases  in 
width,  l)iit  of  its  rate  of  growth  I  find  no  record  publishoil ;  as  it  be- 
comes wider,  we  see  that  one  jK)rtion  of  it  overlies  the  lens,  though 
separated  from  the  lens  by  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis;  and  another 
portion,  which  adjoins  the  true  retina,  does  not  rest  on  the  lens.  The 
portion  overlying  the  lens  is  the  anlage  of  the  uvea  of  the  iris,  Fig.  417, 
Uv:  the  other  portion  is  the  anlage  of  the  ciliary  processes.  The  two 
epithelia  of  the  lenticular  zone  become  closely  adherent  to  one  another, 
and  in  their  further  development  act  as  if  constituting  one  layer. 

The  uvea  is  the  name  usually  applied  to  the  lenticular  zone  in  the 
adult,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  double  epithelial  layer  covering  the 
choroid  processes  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  iris.  Fig.  417,  Vi\ 

The  choroid  processes.  Fig.  417,  arise  toward  the  end  of  the 
second,  month,  or  early  in  the  third,  as  folds  of  the  uvea  around  the 
edge  of  the  lens ;  the  folds  are  filled  with  vascular  mesenchyma  and 
gradually  increase  in  height ;  they  are  well  developed  by  the  fourth 
month ;  in  the  fifth  month  KoUiker  ("  Entwickelungsges.,"  2te  AuH., 
080)  found  the  processes  0.1 2-0. 18  mm.  high  and  0.  KM).  12  mm.  wide. 
The  pigment  of  the  uvea  is  much  darker  in  the  embryo  over  the  cho- 
roid processes  than  elsewhere. 

Sclera  and  Choroid. — The  primitive  eyeball  consists  of  the 
optic  cup  and  lens,  and,  as  it  expands,  the  connective  tissue  aroiui<l 
it  l^ecomes  condensed,  forming  a  mesenchymal  envelope,  out  of 
which  the  sclera  and  choroid  coats  are  gradually  evolved.  The 
sclera  (sclerotic  croat)  may  be  homologized  with  the  dura  mater,  the 
choroid  with  the  pi  a  mater. 

The  sclera  is  develoi)ed  from  the  outer  part  of  the  mesench^Tnjil 
envelope,  and  is  thickeneil  by  accretions  from  the  surrounding 
mesoderm  as  the  eye  enlarges ;  during  foetal  life  the  scleni  has  no 
definite  external  boundary  and  is  comparatively  thin ;  at  what  i)eriod 
the  connective-tissue  fibrillfe  in  it  begin  to  develop  I  do  not  know. 

The  <*hor()id  or  vascular  layer  is  (leveloped  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  mesenchymal  envelope,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  begrin  before 
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condensation  of  the  connective  tissue  has  begun  around  the  eye, 
because  a  capillary  network  appears  very  early,  making  a  special 
vascular  layer  over  the  pigment  layer  of  the  optic  cup — this  stage 
may  be  seen  in  a  cow  embryo  of  23  mm.  (KoUiker,  "Entwicke- 
lungsges.,"  2te  Aufl.,  Fig.  422).  This  primitive  vascular  tunic  is 
continuous  with  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis,  p.  716.  Concerning 
the  histogenesis  of  the  choroid,  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  obser- 
vations. 

Vitreous  Humor. — By  this  name  is  designated  the  mesenchy- 
mal tissue  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  optic  cup  between  the  retina 
and  the  lens.  The  tissue  appears  very  early,  growing  into  the  optic 
cup  through  the  choroid  fissure,  and  accompanying  the  blood-vessels, 
which  form  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  retina  and  lens ;  the  tissue  at 
first  contains  typical  anastomosing  mesenchymal  cells  with  a  large 
amount  of  basal  substance  between  them  (rabbit  of  thirteen  days). 
Keibel  affirms,  86.1,  that  no  mesenchyma  except  the  blood-vessels 
grows  in,  but  my  sections  show  conclusively  that,  as  concerns  rabbit 
embryos,  he  is  in  error.  In  the  chick,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells 
and  blood-vessels  are  both  absent  (Angelucci,  81.1). 

As  to  the  histogenesis  of  the  vitreous  humor  our  knowledge  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  It  probably  consists  principally  in  an  enormous 
development  of  the  basal  substance,  with,  j)erhaps,  ultimate  abortion 
of  the  mesenchymal  cells.  The  space  originally  occupied  by  the 
stem  of  the  central  artery  persists  and  is  called  the  hyaloid  canaL 
Over  the  surface  of  the  vitreous  humor  is  develoj^ed  a  homogeneous 
layer  without  cells,  known  as  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which,  there- 
fore, covers  the  retina,  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  lens.  In  the 
ciliary  region  it  becomes  so  much  thickened  that  the  processes  are, 
so  to  speak,  entirely  imbedded  in  it.  The  thickened  hyaloid  mem- 
brane of  the  ciliary  region  constitutes  the  suspensoi^y  ligament 
{zonula  Zinnii)  of  the  lens;  it  differs  from  other  parts  of  the 
membrane  in  that  it  develops  radiating  connective-tissue  fibrils.  The 
fibrils  (Angelucci,  81.1,  157)  appear  in  the  chick  alx)ut  the  ninth 
day  and  in  cow  embryos  of  about  90  mm. ;  the  number  of  fibrils  is  at 
first  small,  but  increases  afterward  verv  much.  A  hvaloid  mem- 
brane  is  also  developed  over  the  outer  or  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
and  is  continuous  with  tho  suspensory  ligament.  The  lens  is  thus 
completely  covered  b}-  a  hyaloid  layei',  which  is  known  in  the  adult 
as  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  wandering  cells,  which  are  found  in  the  adult  vitreous  humor, 
are  at  first  not  present,  but  immigrate  later — when,  I  do  not  know — 
although  they  can  be  distinguislied  in  quite  early  stages.  They  take, 
of  course,  no  share  in  the  production  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Anterior  Mesenchsnna  of  the  Eye. — The  lens  at  first  lies 
close  against  the  epidermis.  Later  the  mesenchjTna  grows  in  be- 
tween and  forms  a  layer  of  some  thickness;  a  cavity  (anterior 
clmmter  of  the  eye)  which  is  at  first  fissure-like  appears  in  the 
mesenchymal  layer,  and  divides  it  into  an  inner,  thinner  sheet  next 
the  lens,  and  an  outer,  thicker  sheet  next  the  epidermis ;  the  inner 
sheet  includes  part  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  of  the  lens  and  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  iris;  the  outer  sheet  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  cornea.     The  cells  around  the  cavity  assume  an  epithelial  char- 
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acter,  epithelium  of  the  anterior  chamber,  which  covers  the  outer 
surface  of  the  iris  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  ingrowth  of  the  anterior  mesenchyma  begins  in  the  chick 
during  the  fourth  day,  in  the  rabbit  the  fourteenth  day ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  until  the  thickening  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lens  is  well 
advanced.  According  to  Kessler,  77.1,  a  homogeneous  layer  is 
formed  between  the  lens  and  epidermis  before  the  cells  penetrate 
there;  ho  names  the  homogeneous  layer  cornea  propria,  and  con- 
siders it  a  product  of  the  epithelium,  but  KoUiker  (**  Entwickelungs- 
ges.,"  2teAufl.,  GOO)  points  out  that  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  regarded 
as  mesodermal  basal  substance.  The  cells  of  the  neighboring  mes- 
enchyma gradually  make  their  w^ay  into  the  homogeneous  layer  and 
form  at  first  (chick,  sixth  day)  a  single  laj^er  between  the  lens  and 
ectoderm ;  thereafter  the  number  of  layers  of  cells  gradually  increases. 
Meanwhile  the  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  spread  out 
and  pass  on  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  thus  converting  the 
innermost  part  of  the  mesoderm  in  front  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  of  the  lens.  The  remaining  and 
thicker  portion  of  the  mesodermic  layer  between  the  lens  and  epider- 
mis is  the  anlage  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cornea. 

The  next  step  is  the  production  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
which  arises  as  a  narrow  fissure  between  the  tunica  vasculosa  and 
the  corneal  anlage  (Kolliker,  **  Entwickelungsgeschichte,  *'  2te  Aufl., 
671).  In  mammals  there  appear  first  (cow  embryos  90  mm.)  a  series 
of  small  spaces  between  the  papillary  membrane  and  the  cornea 
proper,  and  these  spaces  subsequently  fuse  into  a  continuous  fissure 
(Angelucci,  81. 1,  101).  I  have  observed  the  continuous  fissure  in  a 
rabbit  embryo  of  sixteen  days.  It  extends  at  first  only  to  the  edge 
of  the  pupil,  but  it  soon  develops  beyond  the  edge  (rabbit  eighteen 
days)  imtil  it  overlies  the  whole  of  the  uvea;  by  this  means  the  iris 
is  formed ;  the  iris  is,  so  to  8i)eak,  a  circular  shelf  of  mesenchymal 
tissue  bounding  the  pupil,  and  itself  bounded  externally  by  the  cavity 
of  the  anterior  chamber  and  covered  internally  by  the  uvea,  p.  722. 
Concerning  the  growth  of  the  anterior  chamber  we  lack  precise  ob- 
servations. It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  serous  cavity,  and  the  aqueous 
humor  as  a  serous  fluid  filling  the  cavity. 

In  the  chick  the  tunica  vasculosa  of  the  lens  does  not  extend  across 
the  pupilla;  the  first  layer  of  mesenchymal  cells  which  grows  in 
between  the  lens  and  epidermis  at  once  forms  a  thin  epithelium  (or 
so-called  endothelium),  and  the  space  between  this  layer  and  the  lens 
becomes  the  anterior  chamber;  the  layer  itself  becomes  the  inner 
layer  of  the  cornea),  Angelucci,  81.1. 

Canal  of  Schlemm. — This  term  is  applied  to  small  persistent 
vessels,  Fig.  417,  v,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  where  it  joins 
the  iris.  Angelucci,  81.1,  103,  has  observed  that  these  vessels 
appear  early  (pig  23  mm.)  and  persist  in  birds  and  mammals 
throughout  life. 

Cornea. — The  cornea  consists  of  two  layers :  1,  the  layer  of  meso- 
derm bounding  externally  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye;  2,  the 
epidermis  overlying  this  area. 

The  mesoderm  is  a  layer  of  mesenchyma  which  increases  in  thick- 
ness and  in  the  number  of  its  cells.    The  cells  next  the  anterior  cham- 
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ber  assume  an  epithelioid  character  and  finally  become  a  true  cuboidal 
epithelium.  The  rumainini;  cells,  which  are  widely  separated  by 
buHal  substance,  become  flattened  out;  they  are  commonly  termed 
corneal  curpnacle^  in  the  adult;  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibrils 
ttitJ  developed  in  the  basal  substance — just  when  is  uncertain. 
Against  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  against  the 
corneal  epidennis  is  developed  a  hyaloid  membrane  similar  to  tliat 
formed  by  the  vitreous  humor;  these  membranes  have  been  nametl  re- 
spectively €ht«tka  interna  (or  membrane  of  Descemet)  and  elastiva 
externa.  As  neither  membrane  contains  any  elastic  tissue,  both 
names  are  to  be  regretted.  KoUiker  failed  to  find  either  hyaloid 
membrane  of  tho  cornea  in  rabbits  of  twenty  days  (see  His,  "  Ent- 
wickelungsges.,"  ^te  Aufl.,  073)  and  it  is  prolable  that  they  are  both 
developed  late,  contrarj-  to  Kessler's  opinion.  The  corneal  mesoderm 
contains  blood-vessels  during  foetal  life  and  in  man,  at  least,  at  birth 
(Kolliker, /.c). 

The  corneal  epithelium  (epidermis)  develojis,  bo  far  as  known,  like 
the  epidermis,  but  its  development  is  arrested  at  what  I  have  called 
the  amphibian  stage,  tliat  is  to  say,  there  are  several  layers  of  cells, 
but  the  superficial  cells  are  not  flattened  out  and  there  is  no  stratum 
corneum.  KoUiker  ("Entwickelungsgesch.,"  2to  Aufl.,  (138)  hasob- 
served  in  rabbit  embrj-os  that  just  before  the  eyelids  meet  (eight- 
eenth day)  the  uncovered  part  of  the  corneal  epithelium  is  thickened, 
and  that  this  thickening  disappears  when  the  eyelids  unite. 

Iris  and  Ciliary  Muscle. — The  iris  results  from  tho  extension 
of  the  anterior  chamber  ()f  the  eye;  it  may  be  described  as  a  circular 
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shelf  of  mesoderm  covered  on  its  outer  side  by  the  mesodermic  epi- 
thelium lining  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  covered  on  its 
inner  side  by  the  uvea,  Fig.  417,  Uv.  The  mesoderm  of  the  iris,  7. 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  choroid  envelope,  tho,  of  tho  eye,  and 
differs  in  character  from  the  mesenchyma  of  the  cornea  and  sclera, 
and  it  is  to  be  reganled  as  a  prolongation  of  the  choroid  layer,  cho. 
The  choroid  layer.  Fig.  417.   cAo,  thickens  considerably  as  we 
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upproach  tho  oiliarv  pwooHsos,  /)n),  from  tlio  n^tinal  siilo.  Tho 
thit^kiMiiii^^  sulHlivi(io8  into  two  layors,  tho  rlioroid  pn>|K»r,  cAo,  ami 
tho  oiliarv  hivor,  cfl\  rt'L  net :  the*  oiliarv  layor  is  at  lii'st  aliko  in 
Htruotun*  throughout  its  oxtt^nt,  hut  vi»ry  sikui  tho  i>Jirt  of  this  biyor 
ni»art\st  tlu*  oiliarv  priKVssiv*  and  tho  iris  ohan^\s  in  oharaotor,  tho 
tissuo  iHH'onios  loiwor,  tlio  (H»11s  niovo  a[)art,  an«i  sjmuvs  ap|xnir  be- 
tw«HMi  thoni;  tho  ooUs  lon^tlion  out,  lussiuno  a  nioro  tihrous  oharaotor, 
and  ot)nslituto  tho  liffarnvntiUN  pertinatum  of  anatomy;  tho  sjMioes 
oorn^spond  to  F()nlnNa\s  cattals, 

Tho  itMnainth^r  of  tho  oiliarv  lavor  is  (Huivortinl  inti>  tho  oiliarv 
musoh»;  tlio])jirtof  tho  anhij^o  noxi  tho  ]Mvtinato  ligament  I KH.*omes 
tho  li^:amont,  rii' :  tho  |>art  farthor  fnnn  tho  Ions  Ikm^huos  tho  nnisolo 
])n>iHM\  (*//;  tho  Utundary  lH»twtH»n  tho  two  parts  last  montionoil  is 
aj)pn>ximatoly  indioatinl  by  tho  i>osition  of  tho  oanal  of  Sohlomm, 
Fij^.  41T,  r  (<M)m|>jin»  p.  T'24).  Anj^^luooi,  81.1,  1«»'^>,  olwt^rvotl  tho 
lihn^s  of  tho  oiliary  musolo  to  Ik*  transvorsi^ly  striatinl  in  the  ohiok 
tho  last  dav  of  inoulmtion. 

The  Eyelids  arise  tpiilo  early  (oow  embryo  of  *2l\  nun.,  rabbit  of 
sixtivn  tlays)  as  two  folds  of  tho  integument,  a  little  aUne  and  l)elow 
tho  oornts'U*  and  they  gn>w  toward  one  anotluT  until  they  actually 
mi^ot  and  unitt\  Fig.  418.     Kaoh  fi>ld  consists   of   un<litVonMitiated 

mesonohyma  and  is  iM)venHl  on  Inuh  sides  by  the 
epidermis.  The  folds  cover  not  only  the  cornea 
pn>iK»r,  but  also  a  ivrtain  spjico  around  it;  this 
sp,'uv  is  the  futiin^  roiiJHnctira,  As  the  lids 
appn^ich  one  imothor  tho  epidermis  along  tho 
tMlgi^  of  each  fold  thickens  (c(^w  einbryo  of  35 
nun.;  rabbit  embrvo  of  ninotiHMi  davs).  When 
tho  tnlgi^s  of  tho  folds  nuH*t,  their  epidermal 
thickenings  unite  and  all  trai\^  of  any  Inumdary 
disiipjKvirs,  as  shown  bv  Donders  (l^raofe's  Ar- 
rhif\  IV.,  \»'.U)  and  'Schweiggt>r-Soidl,  68.1, 
\*sS;  it  is  said  that  the  lids  were  ft)rmorly  su|.)- 
IhvsihI  to  Ih>  simply  adhen^nt,  but  in  reality  they 
actually  grt>w  ti>gi^thor.  The  union  of  the  lids 
t,4ki^  plaiv  in  !nan  early  during  the  t hi ih1  month, 
in  the  rabbit  tho  twentieth  day,  according  ti> 
Kolliker  (**  Kntwickelnngsgescii.,"  '2te  Aufl., 
Tii^S).  The  \mion  i>f  tho  lids  is  i>robably  inherited 
fnnn  n^ptilian  amvsiors,  since  in  certain  reptiles 
the  union  is  |vnnanent.  The  union  i)ersists  in 
man  until  a  short  time  Ix^fore  birth,  when  the 
eyoliils  ivrmanently  so|mrate;  tho  separation  is, 
1  think,  pn>l>«ibly  etfivtiHl  by  the  breaking  do^^ni 
of  the  i*t*lls  in  the  ivntre  of  the  epithelial  layer 
miiting  the  eyi»lids.  The  eyelids  do  not  ojKm  in  dogs  and  rabbits 
U]ilil  after  birth. 

The  histi>logical  ditYt^riMitiationof  the  eyelids  l>egins  after  they  are 
solderiHl  logt^llior.  The  epidermis  on  the  outside  prcxluces  hairs. 
The  i\>ncrt^si\Hl  epithelium  of  the  eilges  provinces  large  hairs  (e*//f- 
hsht's)  ami  s<*lvu\\>us  glands.     The  latter   develop    in  a  similar 
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manner  to  the  boIwuhhuis  gbuulH  of  tlu^  nkin,  p.  r)i»\?,  but  HulwiMpuMitly 
aiHiuire  a  largo  size  and  aro  known  in  tlio  adult  iih  tiio  Mvihomiati 
(jlands.  The  frtH)  ends  of  the  oyc^hiHlioH  nw  inilMMldtHl  in  tlu*  epithe- 
lium Iwtween  the  lids  until  the  eyes  omni.  The  na^HiHierni  dnvelopn 
three  layers:  an  outer,  eontinuous  with  tlie  derniiH  of  the  neighl Mir- 
ing nkin;  an  inner,  continuous  with  the  eonneiMive  tisHue  of  th«»  eon- 
junctiva;  and  a  middle,  in  whieh  nniw^h^  fihn^H  are  developed,  Kig. 
4 IS.  As  I  olwerve  the  museh^s  of  the  ey(»lids  to  Imi  eontinuous  witii 
the  platysnia  of  the  hoiul,  it  is  {irohaliln  that  they  are  nKNlifKNitionsof 
a  pjirt  of  the  i)latysma. 

Membrana  Nictitans  (Third  eyt^lid,  pli(*a  snniilunaris,  !Ni(*k- 
haut). — The  third  eyelid  is  well  dc^vc^loped  in  birds,  (»te.,  but  is  rudi- 
mentiiry  in  man.  Coneerning  its  developnunit,  nothing  neeurat4»  is 
known. 

Tear  Gland  (Lachrymal  gland,  ThraneinlHise).— The  tear  gland 
arises  in  man  during  the  third  month  as  a  solid  downgrowth  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  eonjunetiva  on  the  nasid  side  of  tint  eyeball  and 
close  to  the  up]><T  lid,  and  almost  at  onc^e  forms  solid  branelieH;  the 
solid  anlage  afUjrward  IxH^nnes  hollow  (Kolliker,  "  KntwiekiOungs- 
g(^.,"  "^te  Aurt.,  ()!♦!»).  The  fonnation  of  tla*  t<»ar  gland  bf*gins  in  tlio 
c'hick  the  eighth  day  (Remak,  60.1,  1*2). 

The  formation  of  tla^  lachrymal  du(rt  is  descTiU-d  p.  T^HO. 

Evolution  of  the  Vertebrate  Eye.  This  subject  is,  as  yet, 
by  no  means  riix^  for  discussion,  for  we  have  not  only  n<i  deflnit4f 
clew  to  the  homologi«?s  of  the  verU'brate  eye  witli  any  invurtebrat^j 
eye,  but  also  no  collation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ey#?  suffirirnt  to 
trace  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  eyo  within  thn  vcrt^<brat4) 
serif»s.  In  regard  to  the  evolution  of  th<»  eye  within  thn  vcrt^-braU) 
series  8e<»  W.  Miiller,  74.1. 

There  are  two  hyiK)tliew»s  as  t^;  the  origin  of  the  vert#*brate  ey#'M : 
owf,  that  they  are  derivcHl  from  a  single  m<'dian  eye;  this  is  tlie 
hy|x>thesis  of  th<jse  who  put  foremcmt  the  affinitifH  of  vert^'brat'eA 
through  Amphioxus  with  the  tunicat^fs,  whi^'h  are  animals  with  n 
single  meilian  eye;  the  othfr^  that  they  are  derive*!  from  tlie  iifiin**! 
eyes  of  annelids.  The  first  hyjxitheHis  has  r^Tently  found  an  a/lvo- 
cate  in  Howard  Ayers,  90.1,  2*^s,  but  li#?  offers  little  in  su|i|Kirt  #>f 
his  opinion  Ixjyond  his  longing  to  f;st;iblisli  a  comf>1efe  bomolrigv 
U'tween  Amphioxus  and  true  vertebrat^.-s.  The  wrcond  hyfioth<'sis  m 
a  corollary  of  Semper's  therir\-  that  VMrt^rlirat^-s  wirre  evolv^-d  frtftn 
annelids,  and  lx?caus**  that  th^rory  has  U-com**  iriore  probable  tin 
our  kn<;wlf?<Ige  has  incTf*awril,  it  follr*wH  that  the  w?c//n#|  hy\Hd)um\9{ 
has  als^i  gainr^rl  in  proliability.  For  an  able,  though  sjj^^nilative,  di^ 
cu?ision  of  the  way  in  which  the  hyfxith^rf^is  r:an  ^^j  work^^j  out,  s^*? 
J.  von  KennelL  91.1. 

Anton  Dohm'n  hyfir>thKicHl  sfXr^^njlatioTi.-.  86.2,  a.n  t/>  the  phyl/^ 
g*-n^-sir*  of  the  eye,  are  not  likely,  it  s^-^jriH  to  rne,  to  prove  of  jx^rrna- 
nent  value. 

DEVEI>iPMKNT  OF  TMK   EaK. 

Moqihol'^cally  the  vertebrate  ^;Hr  con.ni^t^  of  two  f-ntirely  di.-^tin^^t 
j»arr-:  1.  th^*  auditor}' organ  prop*;r,  the  oVxrv^t, /jt  fVr-f^lWl  m^^n- 
bnin'.u?*  labyrinth:     i.  the  a/yrews^/ry  f/art«i,  the  rn*:atu.H  audit^*riu» 
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extemus,  the  tjinpanum  and  ear  tx>Qes,  tui'l  the  Eustachian  tube,  to 
which  we  may  ada  the  external  ear,  or  so-called  coocha.  The  devel- 
opment of  these  two  parta  is  very  distinct;  the  membranouc^  laby- 
nntli  arises  as  an  invaginatiou  of  the  ectoderm ;  the  ear  passages 
and  ossicles  arise  by  modificatioDS  of  certain  of  the  branchial  jirches 
and  clefts  of  the  embrjo;  the  concha  again  has  an  independent 
development.  Accordingly  we  take  up  in  order  the  historj-  of  the 
otocyRt,  of  the  auditory  pass^es  and  ear  bones,  and  of  the  external 
ear. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  developed  from  a  simple  otocyst, 
which  is  at  first  a  epheruitlal  sac  of  epithelium,  and  arise-s  as  an 
invagination  of  the  ectoderm  (epidermis)  just  over  tlie  first  viBt-eral 
or  branchial  arch.  In  the  history  of  the  labyrinth  it  is  convenient 
to  distinguish  the  following  stages:  I,  origin  of  the  otocyst;  i,  first 
appearance  of  the  recessus  labyrinthis  vestibuli ;  ;t,  commencement 
of  the  semicirculiir  canals;  4,  outgrowth  of  the  cochlea;  5,  separation 
of  the  sacculus  from  tho  vestibule.  During  all  these  changes  the 
otocyst  or  labyrinth  is  a  closed  sac  or  cavity,  with  a  cnntinucnia  epi- 
thelial lining.  Tho  process  of  ditferentiatiou  may  be  considered 
twofold;  1,  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  simple  otocyst  into  a  very 
complex  one;  2,  the  si>ecializjition  of  certain  areas  of  the  epithelium 
(maculae  ucusticT),  connected  with  the  acoustic  nerve. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Otocyst. — The  ear  arises  hs  a  lateral  pit, 
lying  somewhat  dorsiilly  and  opposite  about  the  middle  of  the  medulh\ 
oblongata,  and  just 
above  the  first  gill- 
cleft.  The  pit  is  an 
invagination  of  the 
outer  germ  layer  (ec- 
toderm) and  is  at  first 
wide  open.  This 
stage  has  been  ob- 
served by  His  in  a 
human  embryo  of  2.  + 
mm..  Fig.  410,  A. 
In  the  chick  the  first 
sign  of  the  future 
auditor;'  oi^an  is  a 
local  thickening  of  the  ectoderm  usually  after  thirty  hours'  incu- 
bation; this  thickened  area  is  afterward  mvaginated  and  forms 
the  lining  of  the  otocyst  In  fact  the  difference  between  the  newly 
arisen  auditory  vesicle  and  the  ectoderm  in  respect  of  the  thickness 
of  the  two  e))ithelia,  is  very  stnkmg,  and  the  character  of  the  otocyst 
epithelium  is  very  important,  because  it  exhibits  an  analc^ry  between 
it  and  the  rudimentary  ganglionic  sense-organs.  As  sn^rested  by 
Froriep,  there  is  probably  a  true  serial  homology  in  this  case;  and 
tho  ear  is  one  of  a  series  of  organs  extending  along  the  lateral  line, 
none  of  which,  excejtt  the  ear  and  nose,  persist  in  mammals  save 
during  early  einhrj-onic  stages,  cf.  p.  7(1S.  In  short,  the  derivation 
of  the  complex  membranous  labyrinth  of  man  from  the  specialization 
of  one  of  a  long  series  of  general  sense-organs  in  lower  ancestral 
forms  is  extremely  probable. 
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The  mouth  of  the  pit  very  Hoon  cUeeB  over,  and  tlio  inva{$ii)Htiun 
becomes  a  closed  sac,  which  quickly  loses  its  connection  with  thu 
ectoclerm,  making  a  separate  spheroidai  venicle,  tho  crtocyrt,  Fife-  4 1  tt, 
B,  of.  Tlio  sac  is  lined 
by  Ji  quite  thick  epithe- 
lium, which  contains 
the  nuclei  scati«rod  at 
various  levels,  Fig.  420, 
and  is  built  up  appar- 
ently of  slender  colum- 
nar cells,  bellied  out 
M'licre  each  cell  contains 
its  nucleus.  As  yet  the 
oinVnyonic  connective 
tissue  (mesodenn)  has 
f urn  led  no  envelope 
around  the  epithelium, 
l>ui  liitcr  tho  cells  about 
the  vesicle  condense 
around  it  and  ctjnstituto 
a  sub-epithelial  mem- 
brane. Tho  epithelium 
retains  its  cylindrical 
form  over  and  imme- 
diately on  the  bordersoC 
all  the  areas,  where  the 
sensorj-  hair-cells  or  so- 
called  auilit<>r>'  cfdls  are 
developed;  over  all  the 
remaining  portions  it  y^  ^^  -H(Tt»«ui 
ultimately  thins  out,  be-  {^""'"^V^L  '"-"K 
comingeitberacubriidal  ""™"'  '■■'■-  >— 
or  a  pavement  epithelium.  In  fislies  there  are  Hev<-[i ;  in  MmijIiibianH, 
reptitex,  and  Viinls  eight,  in  man  only  six,  of  tli(M<;  anaut  of  ntnmtry 
cells.  It  is  desirable  to  call  attention  X»>  this  ibinninK  out,  iMMraiitXf 
it  is  usual  to  find  it  stated  tliat  a  thickmiing  ariH't),  when,  in  nrality, 
it  is  the  thinning  of  ailjacfnt  jiurtH  wbifji 
effects  tlw  diffentiitiation,  and  though 
there  may  l>i;  ati  abholuti^  tbick'-nirigaWi, 
yet  the  thinning  n^und  al^out  in  tli<:  j/riii- 
cifKil  fa/:tt)T. 

2.  Bececsua  Veatibtili.— 'J'be  t/u>- 

c>'»t  n';xt  I'jwet*  its  Bpb<fri<al  fonn  by  tlt« 

devel<f|>ment  of  a  ppfloiigation   <fti   ili« 

dorhal  sid*?,  in  c^^swjmfli'-*;  of  which' it 

,  acjuir<;HS<>m«wliatof  a  jrfsur  K)iaif<;.    Tti« 

upiMfT  tafj<;ring  taiil  is  the  '^uinji^j'yiu'mi 

/>-    ifr*«wj  i-«it«ij.  I'.  nMitiU-  'A  the  rvcfiiUH  f^vtihnli  or  nipiifihuiuH 

W' HTr.-J  'nlTJ;?''*-    ■"■"  ewiol^iuphati':ttif.   Fig.   ii}.  Ii>^':.     Jh'-. 

itemuAwriiu-uiX  gangli'm  it  in  a<.-tual  ''<4i- 

tact.  »:•  !-tat*<I  p.  '"A*"',  with  tlie  autftrViT  wall  of  ll»*;  'A*M'\tt,  ai*'J  it  it: 

jir-.'bcible  by  anal(.ig>'  that  the  oloc>'>ftJc  epitlicliuin  givm  'M  'nzW^., 
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which  joio  tlie  ganglion ;  compHre  the  history  of  the  olfactory  gan- 
glion, |t,  H37.  The  lower  portion  bood  changes  its  configuration, 
and  in  a  human  embrj-o  of  about  four  weeks  was  found  by  Kolliker 
("  Entwickehingsgos.."  2te  Aufl.),  to  have  a  new  rounded  protuber- 
ance behind  and  a  little  outside  the  base  of  the  recessus,  which 
marks  the  situation  of  the  future  vestibule ;  some  traces  of  the  Bemi- 
eircular  canals  were  alreatly  indicated;  the  lower  end  of  the  pear 
was  somewhat  elongated  preparatory  to  the  outgrowth  of  the  coch- 
lea. The  irtocvsts  at  this  time  lie  near  the  middle  of  the  hind-brain. 
Figs,  in,  D,  and  3:J8,  ot; 
Ep  iis  seen   in   cross  sections, 

^  Fig.  4^2,  of  the  head  the  oto- 

cyats  are  ])ear-shaped   and 


lympbatlcus:  ok.  upper: 

■hj,.  lioriBHital   BpmF^lr- 

■■■  utrioiiluB;.S(n-.t<«o- 

lea.    Aft*r  W,  His, 


closely  api  resawl  to  the  dorsal  zones  of  His  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Therecessus^ebt  1  ill  rapidly  eni  ii^jes  inditsupper  end  becomes  di- 
lated iij,  4  (  tofcrmtl  esaccisendol\mphaticus,S.e,  thenaiTower 
portion  develops  into  the  ductus  endolj mphaticus  of  authors.  The 
ductus  subsequently  becomes  greatly  elongated,  and  reaches  through 
the  whole  pars  petrosa,  so  that  the  saccus  lies  within  the  skull  in 
the  dura  mater.  Kiillifeer  (in  his  "Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  pp. 
744,  745)  gives  a  fragmentary  series  of  measurements  of  the  recessua 
in  mammalian  embryos  of  various  ages. 

3.  The  semicircular  canals  arise  next  from  the  walls  of  the 
primitive  vestibule,  and  rapidly  acquire  great  prominence,  while  the 
coclilea  grows  out  slowly.  Each  canal  first  appears  as  a  narrow  fold, 
Fig.  :)71,  A..SC,  P.fic,  Ek.M;  awide  but  thin  evagination.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  each  evagination  the  opposite  walls  meet  and  coalesce,  leaving 
only  the  rim  of  the  originnl  flat  pouch;  this  rim  is  the  permanent 
semicircular  canal.  N.  Riidinger,  88.2,  asserts  that  each  semi- 
circular canal  arises  from  two  buds,  which  elongate  as  blind  tubes,  and 
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tlie  tubes  uniting  fomi  a  complete  canal.  The  later  investigations 
of  R.  Krause,  00. 1,  and  W.  His,  Jr.,  89.1,  continnthe  older,  not 
Riidinger's  view.  The  canals  do  not  all  develop  synchronously; 
the  upper  vertical  canal  is  first  differentiated  {R.  Krause,  90. 1,  30(1), 
next  the  lower  vertical  c^inal,  and  last  the  outer  or  horizontal  canal. 
W.  His  found  in  a  human  enibrj-o  of  five  weeks  that  the 
three  evaginations  %vere  present,  but  only  the  two  vertical  canals 
had  become  rings,  Fig.  433.  The  further  development  of  the  canal 
consists  in  the  gradual  assumption  of  the  adult  form  and  size,  the 
anipull;e  appearing  quite  early.  Fig.  4!.i.  Thoembryonic  connective 
tissue  about  the  organ,  as  a  whole,  is  gradually  converted  into  carti- 
lage and  ultimat^y  ossifies.  The  connectne  tissue  (mesoderm) 
immetiiately  alwnt  the  otocyst  has  a  diflferent  historj  which  may 
be  readily  followe*!  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  semicircular  canals, 
and  hence  may  be  mentioned  now. 
In  Fig.  4^5,  the  epithelial  semicircu- 
lar canal,  in,  I,  is  seen  surrounded  by 
a  cartilage,  f ,  but  sepjirated  from  it 
by  (I  thick  layer  of  gelatinous  tissue, 
(f,  and  the  fibrous  perichondrium  (fu- 
ture periosteum) ,  /.  Later,  the  layer, 
f/,  is  seiwrated  into  a  thin  subepi- 
thelial layer,  which  persists,  and  a 
main  or  gelatinous  layer  proper, 
which  atrophies,   thus   leaving  the 

?^ri-lymphatic8paceabout  the  canal.  , 
lie  gelatinous  layer  consists  of  an- 
astomosing connective-tissue  cells,  b?' ^^"  "''J^J*''  ' 
with,  according  to  Kolliker,  a  litpiid 
matrix.  The  meshes  of  the  network  gra  lualh  incrcise  in  size,  until 
finally  only  a  few  threads  are  left,  thereby  establishing  the  condition 
in  the  adult.  As  tar  as  known,  the  whole  of  tho  peri -lymphatic 
sjMices  are  formed  in  this  manner,  including,  of  course,  the  scala 
tymiiani  and  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea. 

The  ainpulhe  of  tlie  semicircular  canals  appejir  quite  early  as 
eiiiai^jements  of  the  canals  and  develop  each  a  macula  acustica, 
which  is  stated  l»y  Kolliker  to  be  found  in  older  embryos  covered 
with  a  delicate  cuticula  of  considerable  thickness,  the  membrana 
toctoria  of  Hasse,  the  cupula  tenninatis  of  Lang. 

4.  The  cochlea  is  the  third  part  to  grow  out  from  the  primordial 
otocyst,  Fig.  4J3,  <(7i,-  the  commencing  outgrowth  may  Ix;  olwerved 
in  a  human  endiryo  of  five  weeks,  a  sheep  emhrj-o  of  Hi  mm.,  pig 
of  liil  mm.,  ral»hit  of  10  mm.  It  arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
vesicle  and  grows  downward,  inward,  and  forward.  Fig.  423,  as  a 
canal  soniewliat  fiattenetl  in  one  diameter  and  therefore  oval  in 
transverse  section.  Tho  epithelial  rtx^hloar  canal  lengthens  very 
much,  and,  as  it  lengthens,  cur\-es  more  and  more.  Fig.  425;  on  its 
concave  upper  side  appears  the  commencement  of  the  future  ganglion 
s]iirale,  compare  p.  04'!.  The  cochlear  canal  is  the  anlage  of  the 
■uriild  media  of  the  adult.  In  the  stage  of  Fig.  423  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  condition  found  in  adult  monotrcmes,  and  also  the  lagena 
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(cochlea)  of  birds.  By  further  elougation  and  coiling  the  canal 
KraLhially  assumeu  the  final  shape  of  the  ecala  media.  In  man  there 
]s  one  c<)mplete  coil  by  the  eighth  week.  Fig.  425,  and  by  the  twelfth 
week  all  the  coils  are  formed. 
Baginaky,  86,1,  has  observed 
that  in  very  young  rabbit  em- 
brj-OB  there  are  numerous  karjo- 
kinetic  ligures  in  the  walls  of 
the  cochlear  canal;  later  {em- 
bryos of  bO-CiO  mm,)  they  can 
no  longer  be  found;  they  con- 
tinue longest  at  the  apex ;  these 
obser^'ations  show  that  the  canal 
grows  throughout  its  extent  and 
not  merely  at  its  apex. 

Histogenesis  of  the  Cochlea. 
— Our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
rests  principally  upon  the  elabo- 
rate researches  of  Bottcher, 
89.1,  which  have  been  con- 
firmed and  supplementeii  bj- 
Gottatein,  Koiliker  (''  Entwick- 
elungsgescbichte,"  2te  Aufl.), 
Pritchard,  79. 1 ,  Baginsty, 
86.1,  and  others.  The  histo- 
logical development  of  the  coch- 
lea is  the  same  throughout  its  entire  length,  but  progresses  most  rap- 
idly at  the  base,  or  thestretch  nearest  the  vestibule.  I  append  here  the 
complete  history  of  the  cochlea.  The  first  change  in  the  epithelium 
is  in  the  height  of  the  cell^,  those  upon  the  upper  side  thin  out;  in 
other  words,  that  portion  of  tho  epithelium  decreases  in  thickness: 
it  remains  a  perfectly  simple  columnar  epithelium.  Fig.  43G,  Ep,  and 
forms  the  lining  of  one  side  of  Reissner's  membrane,  and  tho  outer 
wall  of  the  scale.  The  lower  portion  of  the  epithelium  which  remains 
thicker  fornia  the  crista,  the  sulcus,  and  Corfi's  organ.  The  two 
divisions  of  tho  epithelium  are  not  sharply  separated,  but  pass  grad- 
ually into  each  other. 

The  second  change  is  that  the  loss  in  thickness  of  the  epitheliunj 
is  continued  on  the  imder  side,  or  the  wall  next  the  scala  tj'mpani,  so 
as  to  leave  two  thick  epithelial  ridges,  which  are  of  very  unequal 
dimensions.  The  larger  ridge  lies  nearest  the  columella  and  be- 
comes tho  thick  lining  of  the  sulcus  spirulin.  It  very  early 
acquires  a  thick  cuticula,  the  beginning  of  the  «iei«6rnH«  tectoria. 
A  very  different  view  is  announced  by  Howard  Ayers,  91.2,  who 
states  that  he  has  ascertained  that  the  membrana  tectoria  is  really 
composed  of  very  long  hairs,  which  spring  from  tlie  cells  of  tho 
oi^an  of  Corti,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  a  cuticular 
structure.  The  smaller  ridge  lies  nearer  tho  Hgamentum  spirale, 
and  is  metamorphosed  into  the  organ  of  Corti,  including  the  sup- 
porting cells,  the  inner  and  outer  hair  cells,  and  Corti's  rods.  Verj' 
soon  after  the  two  ridges  are  distinctly  formed,;the  lamina  spiralis 
begins  to  grow  up  between  the  sulcus  or  broad  inner  ridge,  and 
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the  axis  of  the  cochlea  to  develop  into  the  crista.  The  epitheHum  on 
the  crista  is  thus  maintained  with  its  upper  surface  even  with  that 
of  the  sulcus.  Over  both  parts  stretches  the  cuticula.  Fig.  42G,  7nt, 
which  grradually  thickens  into  the  fully  developed  tectorial  membrane, 
which  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  have,  at  no  time,  any  histo- 
genetic  connection  with  the  organ  of  Corti — compare  the  reference 
to  Ayers'  view  above — although  it  grows  out  so  far  as  to  overhang 
it.  The  membrane  always  remains  firmly  attaclied  to  the  crista, 
but  is  loosely  united  to  the  epithelium  of  the  sulcus  intomus,  and  in 
■the  adult  it  is  probably  entirely  separated  from  the  sulcus  and  at- 
tached only  to  the  crista.  From  some  unknown  cause  the  lower 
boundarj-  of  the  epithelium  of  the  crista  becomes  indistingtiishable. 
The  cflls  in  the  sulcus  apparently  assume  an  obliquo  position,  so 
that  in  sections  there  seem  to  be  several  layers  of  cells.  Middendorf 
and  others  have  been  misled  to  describe  a  stratified  {mekrschithtiges) 
epithelium  in  the  sulcus. 

The  small  ridge  or  anlage  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  Fig.  436,  1-7, 
is  made  up  of  four  set»  of  celk ;  each  set  is  disposed  in  a  longitudinal 
row  following  the  spinal  curve  of  the  cochlea.  The  first  row,  or 
that  nearest  the  sulcus,  sul,  is  atmposed  of  a  single  line  of  cells,  the 
future  inner  hair  cells.  The  second  row  is  composed  of  two  lines 
of  cells,  1,  2,  the  future  rods  of  Corti ;  in  early  stages,  as  shown  in 


or  Scalk  Media  CochlHpnr  k  Rsbbtt  Embn-o  oru  mm. 
j|.  BulcuB;  W.  nerve:  r.M 
1*118.     AflM  Baglnnky. 


the  figure,  the  cell  next  the  inner  hair-cell  is  considerably  larger 
than  ita  fellow,  but  later  their  relative  sizes  are  reversed  (Baginsky, 
86.1) ;  the  third  row  includes  three  main  lines  of  cells,  3,  4.  5,  the 
outer  hair  cells;  and  the  fourth  row,  (1,  has  several  lines  of  cells, 
which  become  the  supporting  cells.     The  further  differentiation  of 
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the  four  rows  is  followed  best  in  transverse  sections  of  the  ridge,  and 
in  the  following  description  reference  is  made  to  the  appearance 
seen  in  such  sections. 

The  inner  cell  slopes  toward  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  has  a  broad  base, 
a  narrower  top,  and  a  single  clear,  oval  nucleus  toward  its  basis. 

Fig.  427,  1.     It  becomes 


^         nit 


the  inner  hair-cell,  with 
a  distinct  nucleus  of  its 

vj  ,         I    frr  i->i-'A^><  Y\\Vj//       /  own,  a  somewhat  coarselv 

/        <:^<^^^-^-^'^L^  ^^  ^^^^    upper    surface, 

sui^<5>^^'^  /"^  m.bns    \  and     a     tapering     base, 

^  ***  which  last    is    probably 

Fio.   437.— Section  through  Cortl's  Ors:an  of  the  Lower  .     i         •.! 

Coil  of  the  Cochlea  of  a  Rabbit  Embryo  of  75  mm.     m.  bas.  Connected    Wltll    a    nerV'C- 

Membrana   bosilaris;    1,  inner   hair  cell;   2.  Corti's  cells.  fJUrc*         WVion      iha     on/li- 

Other  letters  aM  in  Fig.  420.    After  B.  Baginsky.  iiuie.        \\  iitJii     iiit     Himi 

tory  cells  of  Corti  s  organ 
are  viewed  from  tlie  surface,  the  hairs  are  seen  to  mark  out  a  horse- 
shoe on  the  top  of  each  cell.  The  oi>en  end  of  the  horseshoe  always 
faces  inward,  i.e.,  toward  the  columella.  The  base  of  the  cell  also 
acquires  one,  or,  according  to  Bottcher,  two  nuclei;  the  cell  becomes 
fmely  granular,  and  is  finally  incorporated  in  Waldeyer's  "  Komer- 
schicht.''  Baginsky,  86. 1,  29,  maintains,  probably  rightly,  that  the 
two  nuclei  below  the  inner  hair-cell  belong  to  distinct  cells,  and  are 
not  derived  from  the  iimer  hair-cell;  he  compares  them  to  the  so- 
called  Deiter's  cells  between  the  bases  of  the  outer  hair-cells. 

The  second  and  third  cells  broaden  at  their  bases,  where  lie  their 
spherical  nuclei.  The  basas  widen  out  rapidly  (immediately  after 
birth  in  dogs)  until  the  two  cells  form  a  triangle  in  section;  the 
width  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  exceeds  its  height.  Bottcher,  69. 1, 
supposed  that  this  triangle  was  a  single  cell  with  two  nuclei ;  that 
Bottcher  was  in  error  was  shown  by  B.  Baginsky,  86.1,  2G. 
Meanwhile  the  two  nuclei  place  themselves  near  the  two  lower  angles 
of  the  cells.  Next,  the  cells  lose  their  finely  granular  appearance 
and  become  striated  (rabbit  embryo  of  75  mm.),  first  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  inner  r(xl-cell,  or  next  the  inner  hair-cell ;  second,  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  outer  rod-cell,  or  next  tlie  outer  hair-cells.  The 
striated  lateral  portions  of  the  two  cells  form  the  two  Corti 's  rcxis, 
sensu  strict u,  A  triangular  space  between  the  rods  and  the  base- 
ment membrane  is  S(X)n  hollowed  out,  thus  forming  the  tunnel  under 
the  arching  rods.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  next  reduced  to 
small  nucleated  masses,  one  at  the  base  of  each  rod.  The  further 
development  takes  place  principally  by  the  growi;h  of  the  rods,  until 
they  assume  their  ultimate  shape  and  size.  Recent  investigations 
have  added  little  to  the  a(»count  of  the  structure  of  Corti 's  rods, 
given  by  Waldeyer  in  Strieker's  "Handbuch,"  1872,  pp.  931-034. 

The  third  band,  wliich  is  three  cells  wide,  Fig.  427,  3,  4,  5,  forms  the 
outer  hair-cells.  Like  the  other  cells,  they  acquire  two  nuclei,  a  larger 
oval  one  above,  and  a  smaller  one  l>elow.  This  was  first  observed 
by  Pritchard.  The  two  parts  around  the  two  nuclei  earl}"  become  sep- 
arated into  an  upper  cell  (Corti's  cells  or  absteigende  Horzellen)  and 
a  lower  cell  (Deiter's  cells  or  aufsteigende  Horzellen),  7.     The  base 
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of  the  upper  cells  is  at  first  rounded  off,  but  subsequently  a  fine  pro- 
cess extends  down  to  the  membrana  basilaris,  and  the  base  tapers 
gradually  into  the  process.  The  cells  become  slenderer,  and  acquire 
an  oblique  position  about  the  time  of  birth.  The  rod  (Stcibchen  or 
Haupthaar)  and  the  horseshoes  of  hairs  (cf.  supra)  are  developed 
upon  the  free  ends  of  the  cells  during  the  later  stages  of  foetal  life. 
The  lower  cells  taj)er  at  their  upper  ends,  which  are  continued  each 
by  a  fine  process.  They  were  supposed  by  Waldeyer  and  others  to 
be  united  in  the  adult  with  the  upper  cells,  thus  forming  twin  cells, 
which  have  been  most  fully  described  by  Lavdowsky  and  Nuel. 
The  development  of  these  twin  cells  is  by  no  means  clearly  under- 
stood yet.  The  upper  and  lower  cells  appear  distinctly  separate 
in  new-bom  and  young  animals.  The  upper  cells  enlarge  at  the 
exiKjnse  of  the  lower.  The  nucleus  becomes  smaller  and  is  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  cell.  The  rod  (Haupthaar)  disappears.  The 
horseshoe  of  hairs  opens  toward  the  Corti's  rcxls,  as  can  be  best  seen 
in  silver  preparations.  The  hairs  are  more  like  short  rods,  vitreous, 
with  rounde<l  ends,  and  are  parts  of  the  cell,  not  of  the  membrana 
reticularis.  The  basal  process  of  the  upper  cell  is  inclosed  by  (Lav- 
dowskj')  or  fused  with  (Nuel)  the  body  of  the  lower  cell.  The  tops 
of  the  upper  cells  (Corti's  absteigende,  or  Stabchenzellen,  Lavdow- 
sky) occupy  the  rings ;  the  tops  of  the  processes  of  the  lower  cell 
occupy  the  phalanges  of  the  membrana  reticularis.  The  lower  part 
of  the  united  cells  appears  as  their  common  body,  and  contains  the 
low^r  nucleus.  The  nerve-fibre  unites  with  the  cell  at  the  side  near 
the  lower  imcleus.  The  twin  cells  end  below  by  a  single  basal  pro- 
cess. The  above  account  is  mainly  from  Lavdowskj\  Nuel  agrees 
with  him  in  the  main,  but  the  latter's  paper  I  know  only  from  the 
abstract  in  Hoffmann's  and  Schwalbe's  Janresbericht. 

Connectetl  with  the  third  row,  or  outer  hair-cells,  are  various 
structures,  which  are  probably  to  be  grouped  under  the  general  head 
of  intercellular  formations.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
"Stiitzfasem"  (supporting  fibres)  and  the  membrana  reti'cuh(n\s. 
The  latter  is  generaUy  regarded  as  the  exposed  edges  of  the  intercel- 
lular substance,  the  rings  and  phalanges  being  the  spaces  where  the 
free  end  of  the  hair-cells  are  exposed.  The  "  Stiitzfasem"  form  a 
network  underneath  the  tunnel,  and  also  a  finer  network  between 
the  outer  hair-cells.  They  were  dimly  recognized  by  Bottcher, 
clearly  seen  by  Nuel,  and  elaborately  described  by  Lavdowsky. 

The  fourth  row  of  cells,  Fig,  427,  G,  undergoes  no  striking  differ- 
entiation ;  it  decr(?ases  in  height  from  the  hair-cells  outward,  so  that 
the  row  merges  gradually  into  the  low  cells  of  the  zona  pectin  at  a, 
Klein  states  that  in  the  guinea-pig  the  supporting  cells  do  not  foim, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  a  simple  continuation  of  the  last  row  of  the 
outer  hair-cells,  but  ride  upon  the  sides  of  the  hair-cells. 

Underneath  the  organ  of  Corti  is  developed  the  membrana  basi- 
laris. A  large  space  is  developed  in  the  mesenchyma  underneath 
the  organ ;  this  space  is  the  scala  tympani,  and  is  apparently  a  lympli- 
chaml>er.  Between  the  scala  tympani  and  the  organ  of  Corti,  there 
remains  a  sheet  of  connective  tissue,  which  contains  the  vas  spirale, 
Fig.  427,  r..v/),  and  is  the  anlage  of  the  membrana  basilaris.  The 
cells  next  the  epithelium  of  the  scala  media  flatten  out,  their  nuclei 
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elongate  and  take  radial  positions,  Fig.  427,  ni.bas^  thus  marking' 
out  a  subepithelial  layer  from  the  loose  connective  tissue  below;  the 
looser  tissue  gradually  disappears;  the  denser  subepithelial  layer 
becomes  the  i)ermanent  memorana,  in  which  we  can  distinguish 
three  layers:  a  thin  homogeneous  basement  membrane  next  Corti's 
organ,  a  homogeneous  nucleated  layer,  and  a  lowest  fibrillar  layer. 
The  spiral  vessel  underlies  the  rods  of  Corti ;  the  basilar  membrane 
as  debcribed  is  develoixnl  only  beyond  the  vessel ;  that  is,  underneath 
the  outer  hair-cells.  Embryologically  si)eaking,  the  so-called  inner 
zone  {hahenula  tecta)  is  not  a  part  of  the  true  tesilar  membrane 
(B.  Baginsky,  86.1,  ;n-34). 

Aoconling  to  the  pre(^eding  summary,  the  cochlea  is  a  tubular 
extension  of  the  lower  side  of  the  ]>rimitive  ectodermal  otocyst ;  upon 
one  side  of  this  tul)0  are  two  ridges;  a  larger  one,  which  forms  a 
thick  cuticula,  the  inewbrana  iectoria^  and  a  smaller  one  which, 
through  complicate<l  differentiations,  becomes  the  organ  of  Corti. 
The  nerves  grow  to  the  hair-cells. 

6.  Saccmus  and  Utriculus. — The  separation  of  the  sacculus 
has  been  studied  principally  by  Bottcher.  There  is  first  developed  a 
constricted  tube,  the  canalis  reunienft.  Fig.  428,  6,  between  the  base 

of  the  cochlea  and  the  central 
otoc3'stic  cavity.  Afterward 
appears  a  ring-shaped  constric- 
tion, c/,/,  around  the  main  cavity 
(primitive  vestibule,  KoUiker), 
by  which  it  is  divided,  in  most 
mammals,  into  two  cavities  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  canal,  into 
which  opens  the  7'ecessu^  laby- 
rinthi  (ductus  endolymphati- 
cus  of  Hasse) ;  hence  the  reces- 
sus  appears  to  have  two  legs, 
derived  from  the  canal ;  one  leg 
loading  into  the  upi)er  secondary 
cavit}',  the  adult  ntriculus, 
Fig.  423,  428,  and  the  other 
into  the  lower  cavity,  the  adult 
sacculus  rotuudus,  Fig.  425, 
428.  These  relations,  as  well  as 
the  other  essential  dispositions 
of  the  parts  of  the  labyrinth, 
are  sometimes  all  recognizable 
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Setti.m  tbroujfh  the  Internal  Ear  of  a  in  a  single  fortunatC  SCCtioU,  aS 

Sheep   Embryo,  as  mm.  (After  Bftttcher).     D.M,  •      t7««        190    ,^t.  Vi<iHAr  in  n  mnHol 

Dura  mater:  /^.  V,  reiressiw  veHtibuli :  H.B.  T,  yym-  m  J?  Ig.  44P,  Or  DCUer  lU  a  mOQCl, 

terior  vert kuil  canal ;  r.utriculuH; /f.W,  horizontal  YlS.     425,     rCCOnstrUCted      frOUl 
canal;  a./,  the  constriction  between  sac'fulus,  N.«,  o.  '  ...  ,  , 

and   utricnIuK;    />.  canal  is  reuniens:     rr.  C4>ehlea;  SCCtlOUS.      in  man,  UOWever,  tllC 

A'.  K.  and  K.  H,  cirtiia^e ;  r/.,  chorda  dorsaiis.  relations  are  somewhat  different 
in  that  the  ductus  o|^ns  directly  into  the  sacculus  (Fig.  429,  dv) . 
The  developmental  pnx»ess  resulting  in  this  disposition  has  not  yet 
been  followed  out. 

The  maculce  acusticfe  of  the  sacculus  and  utriculus  arise  as  cir- 
cumscribed areas  where,  as  before  stated,  the  epithelium  remains 
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thick,  and  is^  differentiated  into  auditory  cella  of  elongated  forms, 
with  hail's  on  the  free  ends. 

Of  the  otoliths  the  development  is  unknown.  Eolliker  merely 
says,  they  "  appear  an  quite  small  puuctiform  bodies,  and  remain  a 
long  time  in  that  form,  until  they  finally  increase  in  size  and  gradu- 
ally assume  a  crystaitine  form"  {"Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  1879, 
p.  7^5). 

The  development  of  the  definite  form  of  the  inner  ear  is,  as  we 
leani  from  the  investigations  of  Retzius,  nearly  complete  by  the  end 


(III.  poHwrlnr. 
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ilnttil  RiKbt  Mt'itiliranous  Lahyrinth  of  Humaa  Einbryci 
'  ouuiick'.  MBKnlflnl  about  elirht  dlamptirs.  ca.  AnUfrlin' 
.■iivulw  tonal;  <-.(i.  jnwiwiur  (ii>nilvln.-iilsr 


tioA  Doocull:  I,  iDKpna  tochlpwi'i: 


culn.u>chlHirl><  or  iruni«m  Hrnwnl:  ib  Vi«*ofsbllnd»at-k  ot  Kftclufi;  niji.  iwrre  of  the  pot 
trrlor  ani)iiiUfp;  it',  orliui  acuwlca  of  the  namu:  «,  sinus  utrli.-ull  auuTior:  if«.  Juetut  eiido- 
lympliatluus,  vlth  lis  inlonul  upmlDf;,  cu;  rra.  recFBsiu  utriciill.     JiAer  RMiius, 

of  the  sixth  month  of  fcetal  life,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  Fig. 
■I'i'.i,  which  represents  the  isolated  right  labyrinth  of  a  six  months' 
htmian  embryo,  seen  from  in  front  and  the  outside.  In  the  figure 
the  most  conspicuous  parts  are  the  semicircular  canals,  the  cochlea, 
and  tlie  nerves  stained  dark  by  the  osmic  acid  with  which  the  prep- 
arution  had  been  treated.  The  cochlea  is  a  long  spiral,  commencing 
with  a  central  blind  end,  I,  and  making  two  and  one-half  turns,  and 
continuing  off  tangentially  toward  the  posterior  ampulla,  ap,  to  end 
in  a  small  blind  pouch,  vb,  theVnrhofshUndsack  of  Retzius.  At  the 
base  of  the  pouch  springs  a  small  canal,  esc,  canalis  sacculo-coch- 
leiiris  {canaiit  7-euniens  Henseni),  which  affords  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  sacculus.  In  the  cochlea  (as  shown  in  the  figure) 
we  can  distinguish  the ligajiietitum  spirale,  l.s,  the  membrana  basi- 
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laris^  mb,  and  the  branches,  r6,  of  the  cochlear  nerve.  The  three 
semicircular  canals — anterior,  ca;  external,  ce;  and  posterior,  cp — 
together  with  their  respective  ampullse,  «a,  ae,  ap,  are  easily  iden- 
tified. The  anterior  and  posterior  canals  have  a  common  stem,  ^.v, 
which  leads  into  the  wide  vtriculus^  u;  from  the  utriculus  a  second 
canal  leads  into  the  |)osterior  ampulte,  ap;  finally  from  the  upix^r 
jx)rtion  of  the  ntriculus  arises  a  wide  coecal  evagination,  reCj  the 
recessus  utn'ctih\  the  development  of  which  luus  not  been  yet  fol- 
lowed out,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  canalis  reuniens,  C6r,  leads 
into  the  saccuhis  rotiindus^  which  has  on  one  side  a  large  macula 
acuMica^  mSy  and  on  the  other  communicates  witli  the  ductus  endo- 
lymphaticus,  de^  of  which  only  the  commencement  is  shown  in  tlio 
figure;  in  reality  it  ext<?nds  clear  through  the  pars  i)etrosa,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  dura  mater  with  a  blind  enlargement.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  ductus  oj)ens  into  the  sacculus  rotvmdus,  and  not, 
as  in  many  mammals,  into  the  canal  l)etween  the  sacculus  and  utri- 
culus. The  last-mentione<l  canal  may  be  seen  in  part  l)etween  the 
points  lettered  mn  and  ?//«  in  the  figure.  From  this  description  it 
is  evident  that  the  lahtjrinth  is  merelu  an  otocyst  of  extremehf 
complex  formy  and  is  still  a  closed  epitheliiU  sac,  continuotis 
thvomjh  all  its  parts.  The  acoustic  nerve  reaches  the  neighborhocxl 
of  the  labyrinth  in  comi)any  with  the  n.  faciiUis,  which,  of  course, 
passes  on  beyond.  The  acoustic  nerve  divides,  first,  into  two 
branches:  one,  the  jxisterior,  /-(fraud  mn,  and  the  other,  anterior,  (f, 
which  supplies  the  cochlea  and  also  gives  off  a  few  small  branches 
to  the  macula  acustica  sacculi,  ms,  and  a  more  considerable  branch, 
rap,  to  the  posterior  ampulla?. 

The  labyrinth  has  only  six  sensorj'  areas ;  two — namely,  the  macula 
neglects  and  the  })apilla  acustica  lagena* — teing  wanting,  though 
present  in  amphibia,  rei)tiles,  and  })irds.  The  six  present  in  man 
are:  1,  "2,  .*?,  in  the  three  ampulhi?;  4,  in  the  recA?ssus  utriculi;  5,  in 
the  sacculus;  (>,  in  the  scixhi  media  cochlea  (the  organ  of  Corti). 

The  auditory  Passages  are  develoixnl  from  the  first  gill-cleft 
of  the  embryo.  It  will  l>e  remembered,  see  }).  *204,  that  the  clefts  are 
not  ojx^n,  as  in  lower  vertebrat<?s,  but  close<l  by  a  tliin  membrane. 
This  membrane  is  the  rudiment  of  the  tympanal  membrane;  the 
jx^rtion  of  the  gill-cleft  within  it  becomes  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
the  cavity  of  the  drum,  which  are  accordingly  lined  throughout  life 
by  an  epithelium  derived  from  the  ent(xlerm;  the  inner  division  of 
the  first  gill-cleft  has  lxH}n  named  the  tfibo-tympanal  canal.  The 
portion  of  the  gill-cleft  outside  the  membrane  is  lineil  by  ectoderm 
and  becomes  the  meatus  auditorius  extern  us.  That,  contrary  to 
the  assumption  of  older  writers,  the  tympanum  and  external  meatus 
never  communicate,  even  in  early  stages,  was  first  discovereil  by 
D.  Hunt,  79.1.  Some  recent  writers,  e.  g,  Urbantschitsch,  73.1, 
and  N.  Kastschenko,  87.1,  0,  have  maintained  that  the  auditory 
pfissages  are  not  derived  from  the  first  gill-cleft,  but  they  appear  to 
me  to  offer  no  justification  of  this  singular  view,  which  has  been,  in 
fiu^t,  set  aside  i)y  F.  P.  Mall,  88.1. 

In  the  chi(»k  (according  to  Mall,  /.  c.)  during  the  third  day  of  incu- 
bation an  ectixlermal  involution  is  formed  from  the  dorsal  i)art  of 
the  first  (external  branchial  groove.     This  involution  lies  in  direct 
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apposition  with  the  doreal  part  of  the  first  internal  hmnohinl  ixxtkut, 
and  blends  with  the  facial  nerve.  During  the  fifth  dtiy  of  incubiitiou 
the  connection  between  tlie  facial  nerve  and  the  ectwlenn  in  wvered, 
and  a  new  outgrowth  {canaliii  tiibo-tymptmicufi) ,  from  tlw  outer  i»art 
of  the  first  internal  branchial  puciccit,  tiikuH  itH  plat^e.  ThiM  new  out- 
growth first  extends  outward,  upward,  and  forward,  hut  through  the 
erection  of  the  head  its  direction  is  cliangud  to  outward,  upward,  mid 
backward.  It  forms  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  niamiiialH  tlio  develop- 
ment of  the  tympanal  cavity  iH  <<ssontia]ly  t)ie  hhuio;  it  arimit  as  a 
blind  dilatation  of  the  end  of  the  entiKlonnal  jH^rtion  of  tho  tinnt  gill- 
cleft.  The  dilatation  at  first  forms  only  a  thin,  Hatteiietl  i-avity,  wJii<:h 
for  some  time,  at  least  in  tlie  human  embryo,  is  only  |M)tentially  proH- 
ent,  because  tlie  opposite  epithelial  wiUIm  grow  t4)gethvr  and  obfitorat« 
the  actual  lumen.  In  the  humim  embryo  at  tlireu  inontlis  tlie  tym- 
panal cavity  is  still  very  small.  Fig.  4^)6,  7V/,  and  immediately  uvfur- 


lies  the  inner  end  of  the  solid  plug  of  epithelium,  m.ex,  rcpreflenting 
the  meatus   extemus;   immediaU;ly  a)x»v'»  tlie  tyiiiittinum  lies  tlio 


malleus,  iiml,  or  uptter  end  of  tlie  cartJlagf;  of  M<!<;k<;i.  The  saniu 
figure  shows  the  auditor}-  labyrinth  lying  in  tlie  <-»rti1aginous  w;ri- 
otic  cajisule,  tlie  precursor  of  tliew  iM;tn>Hum;  U;twwn  tlw;  wx-lilea. 


focA,  and  the  semicircular  canuls,  jS--,  lies  the  primitive  vestibule, 
r,  the  wall  of  whiirh  cfjmf*  <i\»mi:  to  the  outer  surfaMj  of  the  ^MtniAia 
capsule,  at  a  point, /-Of,  where  the  fen(»tmovalis  ist^>lMd(;veloued; 
close  to  this  ixtint  aris<.-s  the  anUge  of  the  hta|xM;  it  will  Ije 
observed  in  the  figure  that  then-  m  a  'naisiderablc  H(jw»t  ar<*un<l 
the  ear  bones  between  tlu;  feu«.-stra  ovalis,  f.ov,  on  the  one  hand. 
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and  the  auditory  passages,  m.e-r,  Ty,  on  the  other;  this  space  is  filled 
with  embryonic  connective  tissue.     After  birth  the  connective  tissue 
atrophies,  while  in  the  same  measure  the  tympanal  cavity  expands 
around  the  bones  of  the  ear  (malleus,  incus,  and  stapes),  so  that  these 
ossicula  apparently  lie  within  the  tympanal  cavity ;  but  they  are,  of 
course,  covered  by  the  tjTnpanal  epithelium  or  entoderm,  and  are, 
therefore,  morphologically  owidtde  ihe  car ity,  just  as  the  intestine 
is  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity.     As  mentioned  above,  the  inner  end 
of  the  meatus  externus,  m.ex,  lies  imme^liately  against  the  t^Tn- 
panal  cavity,  Ty;  the  two  passages  are  separated  by  a  plate  composed 
of  two  layers  of  epithelium;  this  plate  is  the  closing  membrane  of 
the  gill-clefts,  and  also  the  anlage  of  the  tympanal  membrane ;  mes- 
enchyma  is  found  between  the  two  epithelial  layers  in  the  adult,  but 
'  when  it  penetrates,  I  do  not  know.     The  enlargement  of  the  mem- 
bane  de|)ends  chiefly  upon  the  expansion  of  the  tympanum  around 
the  malleus,  in  part  also,  doubtless,  ujxm  the  actual  growth  of  the 
membrane;  it  is  said  to  measure  at  three  months,  2.0  X  1.25  mm. ; 
at  five,  7.0  x  5.5  mm.;   at  nine,  0.75  X  8.5  mm.  (compare  KoUiker, 
"  Entwickelungsgeseh. , "  2te  Aufl. ,  751) . 

The  inner  end  of  the  tul)o-t}Tnpanal  canal  is  transformed  into  the 
tuba  Eustachii,  It  becomes  small  in  dituneter,  and  has  a  small 
ofiening  into  the  pharynx  just  behind  the  root  of  the  soft  piilate.  Fig. 
323 ;  it  widens  out  gradually  into  the  tympanum.  Itis  lumen  is  oblit- 
erated for  a  time,  presumably,  simply  by  concrescence  of  the  epithelial 
walls.  The  cartilage  of  the  tuba  appears  diu*ing  the  fourth  month, 
as  a  plate  of  hyaline  cartilage  on  the  mwlial  side  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube  (KoUiker) . 

The  meatus  auditorius  externus  in  at  first  shallow,  but  gradually 
deepens,  becoming  a  long  horizontal  tube;  the  diameter  of  this  tul>e 
very  early  diminishes,  and  it  soon  loses  its  lumen.  Fig.  430,  by  the 
concrescence  of  the  epithelium;  the  occlusion  continues  till  after 
birth.  Tlie  wax-glands  appear  during  the  fifth  month,  and  are  de- 
veloi)ed,  according  to  KoUiker,  after  the  type  of  the  sweat-glands. 
A  special  bone  arises,  as  the  so-called  annulus  t ympanicus^  RToxuid 
the  margin  of  the  tympanum,  and  subsequently  extends  itself  out- 
ward around  the  meatus;  the  ring,  however,  is  incomplete  on  the 
lower  anterior  side,  and  so  remains  for  several  years  after  birth. 

TliQ  fenestra  rot undus  snd  the  fenestra  ovalis  are  spots  where 
the  tissue  between  the  labjrinth  and  the  tympanum  is  so  much 
reduced  that  only  a  thin  membrane  is  left  over  each  spot. 

The  Bones  of  the  Ear  are  the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes.  The 
development  of  the  first  two  is  described  p.  444. 

The  stapes  (compare  also  p.  440)  develops  from  the  connective 
tissue  near  the  fenestra  ovalis.  Staderini's  careful  observations, 
91.1,  show  that  in  verj'  early  stages  the  external  jugular  vein  runs 
past  the  tympanum;  inunediately  below  it  lies  the  facial  nerve, 
between  which  and  the  tympanum  is  situated  a  small  branch  (ar- 
teria stai>edialis)  of  the  carotid  artery;  the  mesenchyma  around  this 
artery  becomes  condensed  (embryos  of  pig,  of  15  mm.)  and  the 
condensed  tissue  is  the  anlage  of  the  stapes,  and  subseciuently  ossifies, 
according  to  H.  Rathke,  from  three  centres.  The  artery  atrophies 
in  man,  leaving  the  perforated  bone,  but  persists  in  many  other 
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mammals.  Staderini  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  debate  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  stapes,  and  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ossifica- 
tion  of  the  feneutra  ovalis,  not  as  a  modification  either  in  whole  or 
ID  part  of  the  visceral  skeleton  (mandibular  or  hyoid  cartila^s). 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  F.  Villy,  90.1,  178,  who  states  that  in 
the  trog  the  stapes  is  formed  independently  of  the  branchial  carti- 
lages, "  as  a  chondrification  in  the  capsular  membrane  closing  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  at  a  period  when  the  remainder  of  the  capsule  is 
well  developed,  and  not  long  before  the  tadpole  begins  to  assume  the 
frog's  form. " 

The  External  Ear. — W.  His  has  traced  out  verj-  fully  the 
history  of  the  form  of  the  external  ear  ("Anat.  Menschl.  Embry- 
onen,"  Heft  III.,  211-221).  Before  the  end  of  the  first  month  there 
appears  around  the  external  opening  of  the  first  gill-cleft  a  series  of 


six  tubercles.  Fig.  431,  A ;  two  in  front,  on  the  hind  edge  of  the  first 
visceral  (or  the  mandibular)  iu-ch;  one  above  the  cleft,  and  three 
behind  it.  Similar  tubercles  have  been  obser^-ed  by  G.  Schwalbe, 
91. 1,  in  the  embryos  of  birds  and  reptiles.  A  little  later  a  vortical 
furrow  appears  down  the  middle  of  the  hyoid  arch  in  such  a-way  as 
to  mark  off  a  little  ridge,  Fig.  431,  A,  c,  which  joins  on  to  tubercle,  3, 
and  descends  behind  tubercles  4  and  5.  The  second  stage  is  reached 
by  the  growth  of  all  the  parts;  the  fusion  of  tubercles  2  and  3  and 
the  growth  of  the  ridge  down  behind  tubercle  5  to  become  continuous 
with  G.  After  these  clumges,  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  parts, 
Fig.  431,  B.     1  is  the  tragicum;  2  and  3,  together  with  the  arching 
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ridge,  represent  the  helix;  4  is  the  anthelix;  5,  the  anti-tragicum; 
C,  the  ttenia  lobularis.  The  deep  pit  bouoded  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
is  the  fossa  angulnris.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  month 
the  ear  changes  its  proportions  somewhat,  becoming  more  slender ; 
tuljercle  2  projects  farther  backward  toward  the  helix,  making  the 
seiwration  between  it  and  the  tragicum  more  marked,  and  also 
rendering  the  fossa  angularis  more  irregular. 

The  third  stage  begins  with  the  third  month.  The  upper  and 
lx)sterior  }>art  of  the  concha  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  head  and 
gradually,  but  rapidly,  bends  over  forward,  so  as  to  completely 
cover  the  anthelix,  B,  4,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  fossa  angularis, 
Fig.  431,  c.  It  is  during  this  stage  that  in  mammals  the  assump- 
tion of  the  pointed  form  of  the  ear  commences.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  development,  significance,  and  frequency  of  the  pointed  form  of 
the  ear  in  man,  see  G.  Schwalbe's  admirable  papers,  89.1,  91.2. 
The  antiversion  lasts  only  a  short  period,  probably  not  much  over  a 
fortnight.  The  ear  now  unfolds  and  shows  the  anterior  tubercle 
still  more  projecting  than  before.  Fig.  431,  D,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  fossa  angularis  very  much  reduced. 

The  fourth  stiige  commences  with  the  fourth  month.  The  tuber- 
culum  anterior  encroaches  still  more  upon  the  fossa  angularis,  and 
reduces  the  lower  part  of  it  also  to  a  fissure,  hence  the  tuberculum, 
2,  itself  almost  touches  the  anthelix,  4,  and  the  anti-tragicum,  5. 
There  now  appeiirs  a  ridge  which  grows  out  from  the  second  tubercle 
and  imites  it  wuth  the  anthelix.  Fig.  431,  C,  Cr./?,  and  divides  the 
upper  part  of  the  fossa  from  the  lower,  which  latter  becomes  the 
opening  of  the  meatus.  Shortly  after  the  first  ridge  a  second  ap- 
I)ears,  which  unites  the  second  tubercle  w^ith  the  anti-tragicum,  Fig. 
431,  E,  Cr.s.  Finally  the  sixth  tubercle  becomes  pendent  and 
appears  distinctly  as  the  tcenia  lobularis.  These  changes  are 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  month.  The  further  development 
is  very  gi'adual  and  is  partly  post-natal.  Of  the  two  ridges,  the 
first  formed  is  ]:)ermanent,  and  is  the  cms  or  spina  helicis,  while 
the  second  (cms  supra'tragicum^  His)  becomes  nearly  obliterated; 
the  sulxlivision  of  the  tragicum,  already  indicated  in  Fig.  431,  E,  1, 
becomes  more  marked;  the  concha  enlarges,  and  its  cavity  grows 
more  evident.  By  these  and  other  subsidiary  changes,  the  adult  ear 
is  developed.  The  differences  in  the  ears  of  adults  are  mainly  the 
product  of  secondary  modifications. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  ENTODERMAL  CANAL. 

The  first  stages  of  the  entodermal  canal  are  described  in  Chap- 
ters IV.  and  v.,  its  earliest  differentiation  as  the  archenteron  in 
Chapter  XII.  We  have  now  to  take  up  the  differentiation  of  the 
various  entodermal  organs  after  the  formation  of  the  gill-clefts. 

For  convenience  I  prefix  a  list  of  all  the  organs  or  parts  derived 
from  the  entodermal  canal.     They  are : 

1.  Gill-clefts.  10.  Duodenum. 

2.  Pharynx  and  tonsils.  11.  Yolk-sac. 

3.  Thyroid  gland.  12.  Small  intestines. 

4.  Thymus  gland.  13.  Coecum. 

5.  Larynx,  trachea,  and  limgs.  14.  Vermix. 
(>.  Oesophagus.  15.  Colon. 

7.  Stomach.  10.  Rectum. 

8.  Liver.  17.  AUantois. 

0.  Pancreas.     *  18.  Schwanzdarm. 

Of  these  there  have  been  already  described — 1,  the  gill-clefts;  11, 
the  yolk-sac;  17,  the  allantois,  and,  18,  the  Schwanzdarm. 

In  this  chapter  is  presented,  firsts  the  history  of  the  alimentary 
tract;  second^  the  history  of  the  respiratory  organs  {%.  e.,  of  the  above 
list,  5,  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs). 

I.  The  Alimentary  Tract. 

Pharynx  or  Branchial  Region. — That  part  of  the  archen- 
teron in  which  the  gill-clefts  are  situated  becomes  the  pharynx  of 
the  adult.  The  entodermal  pouches  of  the  gill-clefts  undergo  pro- 
found modifications.  The  pouch  of  the  first  or  hyo-mandibular  cleft 
becomes  the  tubo-tjTnpanal  canal,  compare  p.  738.  The  pouch  of 
the  second  cleft  becomes  broad  and  shallow,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
tonsils,  p.  745.  The  remaining  pouches,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  no 
recognizable  traces  on  the  surface  of  the  adult  pharynx,  though  their 
epithelial  walls  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  thyroid  and 
thymus  glands. 

The  pharyngeal  cavity  early  becomes  continuous  with  the  mouth 
cavity  by  the  rupture  of  the  oral  plate,  p.  262. 

The  change  of  shape  in  the  pharynx  has  never  been  traced,  nor 
have  Ave  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  histological  development  of 
its  walls.     In  the  adult  it  resembles  the  oesophagus  histologically. 

Its  posterior  limit  is  marked  by  the  opening  of  the  trachea.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  relatively  small  tract  in  the  adult,  although  in  the 
embryo,  when  the  gill-clefts  arise,  it  constitutes  nearly  half  the 
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archenteron.  So  too,  among  vertebrates,  as  we  ascend  the  series, 
we  find  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  pharynx  diminishee. 

From  the  tioor  of  the  pharj-nx  are  developetl  the  tongue  and  the 
epiglottis;  the  tongue  is  treated,  p.  592,  in  connection  with  the 
mouth-cavity ;  the  epiglottis  is  trejited,  p.  778,  in  connection  ^rith 
the  la^J^lx. 

Cervical  SinuB  (Sinus  prce-cervicalis  o/ ///«).— Although  the 
cervical  siniia  is  an  ectodermal  structure,  yet  its  formation  is  due  to 
mo<lifi cations  of  the  gill-arches,  and  therefore  ite  historj-  may  Ix^ 

E resented  conveniently  in  coimection  with  that  of  the  pharjTix.  E. 
*ursy,  69. 1,  H'i,  gives  the  earliest  accurate  description  of  the  cer- 
vical sinus  known  to  me.  He  observed  that  in  a  cow's  embiyo  of 
11  mm.  the  third  and  fourth  branchial  arches  are  much  smaller  than 
the  others  and  constitute  a  triangular  area  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  external  surface;  the  apex  of  the  triangle  points 
toward  the  ventral  side.  The  corresponding  stage  in  man  is  found 
in  embryos  of  9-10  mm.,  compare  Fig.  219,  cs.  By  the  growth  of 
the  caudal  margin  of  the  second  branchial  arch  the  depressed  aren 
becomes  further  invaginated ;  Dursy  compared  the  second  arch  to  the 
operculum  {Keimenaeckel)  of  Bshes — n  comparison  originally  sug- 
gested byH.  RathkeinlSa.'i,  25.1.  His  ("  Anat.  Menschlicher  Ein- 
bryonen,'"  III.  2S,)  also,  86.3,  has  traced  the  invagination  of  the 
third  and  fourth  gill-arches  in  the  human  embno,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  deep  fissure  on  each 
'"^      ""^"^  sido  of  the  nefk  somewhat  t()ward 

the  ventral  surface,  Fig.  i'i'i;  ow- 
ing to  its  jxffiition  toward  the  ven- 
tral side  His  namctl  the  fissure 
prte-cervical  sinus ;  Riibl  mistcx)k 
r      i«,j#*w^^7^^^  the  prefix  tomeauheadwardof  the 

jf^  ffi__\,__ ^n  neck,   and   accordingly  made  jin 

•%  y  acrimonious  attack,    86.1,    uikju 

His  for  saying  that  the  sinus  was 
A^  not    connected    with     the    neck, 

".'^  Riibl's  blunder  was  corrected  bv 

His,  86.3,  428.  His  has  shown 
that  the  fourth  arch  is  tiuned  in 
Lu  first,  and  that  the  third  arch  is 
turned  in  a  little  hiter ;  the  sinus  Ih 
so  narrow  that  the  arches  ct>ine  in 
Fo    1.  nof  hePioDTiB™i    ™ntact  with  the  Opposite  wall;  the 

Ri-B         11  Hu       t        oof  Ri»'    ectoderm  of  the  arches  concresces 

^  h         '^  « ""  Ta"  '^ I  "  "nt;    with  that  of  the  caudal  side  of  the 

j[j  ,         '  j"^        ''""    "'  areh.    ghius,  the  o])ening  of  whicli  is  thus 

obliterated.  The  sinus  is  now 
an  ep  tl  lial  c  rl  c  n  nee  ted  with  the  epidermis  on  the  one  hand, 
anl  oi  the  ther  with  two  spaces  lined  with  ectodenn:  one  space 
Cf  ri-euiwnds  t  the  e<  t  dermal  furrow  of  the  second  gill-cleft,  tlie 
othei  t )  the  cct  derm  il  furrow  of  the  third  gill-cleft.  All  trace  of 
tl  e  stcond  fii  r  \  s  soon  obliterate*!  (compare  Fig.  434),  but  the 
rtmn  int  f  th  third  f  irrow  perwifits  longer  and  lies  in  dose  pnix- 
imit\  t(  the  anla^      f  tl  t,  th\"mus,  Fig.  4U4.      His,  "Anat.  mensclil. 
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Embrj-oDen,"  III.,  104,  regarded  the  buried  remnant  of  the  third 
ectodermal  branchial  furrow  as  the  anlage  of  the  thymuB.  In  1886, 
he  atill  adhered  to  this  opinion  in  an  article,  86.3,  which  gives  the 
fullest  history  of  the  sinus  we  have  yet,  but  after  the  entodermal 
origin  of  the  thymus  had  been  demonstrated  in  various  types,  His 
reworked  the  question,  and  in  a  brief  paper,  89,2,  withdrew  his 
earlier  opinion. 

So  far  as  known,  the  cervical  sinus  entirely  disappears,  but  its 
abnormal  persistence  may  account  for  certain  cysts  occurring  patho- 
logically in  the  neck. 

Tonsils. — The  tonsils  are  developed  from  tlie  second  gill-cleft.  In 
an  embryo  of  four  or  five  months,  the  shallow  pouch  which  represents 
this  cleft  is  found  bounded  in  front  by  the  arcus  palalogloeeue,  which 
is  a  survival  of  part  of  the  second  branchial  arch,  and  is  partly 
covered  by  the  uvula,  which  is  continued  on  to  the  wall  of  the  phar- 
ynx !is  a  fold,  the  plica  triangularis  of  His  ("  Anat.  menschlicher 
Embryonen,"  Heft  III.,  82),  which  bounds  the  pouch  on  the  dorsal 
side.  The  pouch  is  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  (entoderm  plus 
ineseijchyma)  of  the  pharynx. 

The  histogenesis  of  the  tonsils  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  long 
memoir  by  E.  Retterer,  88.1,  who  maintains  that  the  epithelium 
commingles  with  the  connective  tissue,  forming  a  special  angiothe- 
lial  tissue  of  double  origin.  P.  Stohr, 
9 1 , 1 ,  and  Gulland  (Lab.  Kept.  E.  Coll. 
Phy8.Edinburgh,IIl.,18'Jl)  have  shown 
that  Retterer's  view  is  erroneous.  Ac- 
cording to  Stohr,  the  tonsil  has,  at  three 
months,  a  stratified  epithelium  resting 
on  mesenchyma  without  leucocytes. 
At  four  months  the  tonsillar  fissures 
begin  to  branch,  and  the  epithelium 
presents  buds,  some  of  which  are  the 
solid  anlages  of  glands,  while  others 
are  the  commencements  of  branches  of 
the  tonsils.  The  formation  of  solid  ton- 
sillar buds  continues  not  only  througli 
the  embryonic  period,  but  also  for  a 
year  afterbirth.  The  solid  buds  grad- 
ually become  hollow  by  a  change  in  the 
central  cells,  which  assume  a  corneous  ! 
appearance  and  gradually  contract  into 
a  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  bud.  Fig. 
43:J,  (?.  Meanwhile,  the  cavity  of  the  tonsil  extends  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  bud,  until  it  communicates  with  the  space  containing  the 
degenerate<l  mass,  which  is  then  expelled.  The  epithelium  is  at  all 
periods  sei»irated  f rom  the  mesoderm  by  a  distinct  endothelial  base- 
ment membrane,  Fig.  4.33,  h.ni,  nevertheless  it  is  penetrated  by  leu- 
cocj'tes  during  the  fourth  month.  Fig.  433,  /  /.  Up  to  the  time  of 
birth  the  uuinl)er  of  the  immigrant  cells  in  the  epithelium  gradually 
increases ;  indeed  they  may  become  so  numerous  that  the  epithelium 
and  l>asement  membrane  are  scarcely  recognizable.  In  the  mesen- 
chyma there  are  connect ive- tissue  fibrillie  at  three  months,  and  at 
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that  stage  there  are  also  leucocytes  scattered  about,  but  the  infiltra- 
tion is  diffuse.  As  the  number  of  leucocytes  increases,  they  show 
an  increasing  tendency  to  form  groups — the  anlages  of  follicles — but 
it  is  not  until  after  birth  that  the  follicles  become  well  defined  with 
distinct  germinating  centres.  The  leucocytes  are  probably  derived 
from  the  blood  by  migration  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  in  loco. 
The  Thymus  is  developed  from  the  entoderm  of  the  third  gill- 
cleft,  as  a  thickening,  which  remains  after  the  cleft  aborts.  That 
the  thymus  is  of  exclusively  entodermal  origin  in  all  birds  and  mam- 
mals is  extremely  probable,  though  not  quite  certain.  Fn:)riep, 
91.2,  64,  asserts  that  in  sharks  the  thickening  is  identical  with 
that  which  forms  the  epibranchial  organ,  a  view  that  interprets  the 
thymus  as  ectodermal.  The  form  of  the  third  gill-cleft  in  young 
embryos  is  described  p.  264.       In  a  human  embryo  from  the  begin- 

'r.  :  J  IX 
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Fio.  4»4.— Section  throuKh  tlie  Thinl  Gill-Cleft  of  u  Human  Embryo  from  the  beRinninfr  of 
the  third  Week.  II,  III,  IV,  Second,  third  and  fourth  branchial  arch:  .Vp,  remnant  of  ectoder- 
mal groove  between  the  second  and  third  arches:  IX,  granglion  of  the  Klosso-pharyniceus:  8,  third 
entodermal  pouch;  ^o»,  third,  .4o*,  fourth  aortic  arch;  fTp,  epiglottis;  4,  fourth  entodermal 
pouch;  lit.  nervus  laryn^eus  superior;  XII,  hypoglossus;  /;>,  His'  infundibulum  proecervicale; 
F,  Fundus  of  cervical  sinus.     After  W.  His, 

ningof  the  fifth  week,  His,  89.2,  found  the  entodermal  pouch  of  the 
third  gill-cleft  open.  Fig.  434,  3;  the  entoderm  in  the  distal  part  of 
the  ck»ft  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  ectoderm  of  the  cervical  sinus.  In  a  pig  embryo  of  11  mm. 
Born,  83.1,  288,  finds  the  lower  part  of  the  entodermal  pouch  still 
open,  but  in  the  dorsal  apex  tlie  epithelium  has  grown  and  obliterated 
the  cavity.  In  a  pig  embryo  of  13  mm.  Bom,  p.  29,  finds  the  dorsal 
and  distal  end  of  the  third  pouch  enlarged,  and  the  rest  transformed 
into  a  very  narrow  canal  by  which  the  end  is  connected  with  the 
pharynx  proper.  In  a  cow  embr\'o  of  12  mm.,  Froriep,  86.1,  23, 
found  a  verv"  similar  condition,  but  the  lumen  of  the  canal  was 
beginning  to  disappear.  In  the  rabbit  at  thirteen  days,  Piersol, 
88. 1, 175,  and  Fig.  24,  finds  the  distal  dorsal  dilatation  of  the  |XMich 
very  marked ;  its  walls  are  greatly  thickenetl,  but  the  central  cavity 
still  persists;  the  canal  to  the  pharynx  has  become  a  solid  epithelial 
cord.  The  connection  of  the  |>ouch  with  the  pharynx  is  S(X>n  li>st, 
and  the  third  entodermal  gill-pouch  may  he  then  designate  as  the 
independent  anlage  of  the  thymus.     This  anlage  is  an  elongated  sac 
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with  thickened  epithelial  walls ;  it  occupies  an  oblique  dorso- ventral 
line;  its  dorsal  end  is  especially  enlarged  and  corresponds  to  the 
future  head  of  the  thymus.  Bom,  p.  297,  found  the  connection  of 
the  thymus  with  the  pharynx  severed  in  a  pig  embryo  of  20  mm. 
F.  P.  Mall,  87. 1,  16-28,  has  followed  the  development  of  the  thymus 
in  the  chick,  and  found  it  essentially  identical  with  that  in  mam- 
mals ;  the  thickening  of  the  entodermal  walls  begins  the  fourth  day ; 
the  fifth  day  the  thymus  separates  from  the  pharjTix  and  becomes 
an  elongated  body,  situated  at  about  the  same  level  as,  and  nearly 
parallel  with,  the  pharynx  and  overlying  the  third  and  fourth  aortic 
arches.  The  manner  in  which  the  thymus  changes  its  form  and 
position  is  clear  from  the  reconstructions  in  Fig.  436,  thm^  and  there- 
fore requires  no  special  description. 

The  lumen  of  the  anlage,  though  long  persistent,  is  gradually 
obliterated  until  it  completely  disappears  (pig  of  35  mm.);  in  a  pig 
embr\'o  of  25  mm.  the  ventral  end  of  the  thymus  is  developing  lat- 
eral buds,  and  in  an  embryo  of  35  mm.  the  whole  organ  is  budding 
(Born,  83.1,  306).  A  similar  condition  is  found  in  the  rabbit  at 
sixteen  days,  in  man  about  the  twelfth  week  (KoUiker,  "  Grundriss," 
2teAufl.,  370,  371). 

Histogenesis. — Kolliker  ("Entwickelimgsgesch.,"  2te  Aufl.,  878) 
records  for  the  rabbit,  that  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third 
days  the  cells  of  the  thymus  become  smaller  and  their  outlines  disap- 
pear, so  that  the  organ  appears  to  be  an  accumulation  of  small  round 
nuclei.  At  about  the  same  period  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue 
grow  into  the  epithelial  anlage.  After  the  penetration  of  the  vessels 
the  differentiation  of  the  cortex  and  medulla  is  recognizable;  in  car- 
mine preparations  the  cortex  is  the  darker  part.  According  to 
Stieda,  81.1,  the  concentric  bodies  of  the  adult  thymus  are  derived 
from  the  epithelium  (entoderm) . 

The  remarkable  changes  in  the  thymus  after  birth  are  outlined  in 
all  the  principal "  Anatomies. "  For  details  see  especially  Af  anassiew, 
77.1. 

Historical  Note. — L.  Stieda,  81.1,  discovered  in  1881  that  the 
thymus  gland  arises  in  intimate  connection  with  a  gill-cleft.  Kolli- 
ker in  1884  recorded  (**Grundri8s,"  2te  Aufl.,  369)  that  the  primitive 
anlage  of  the  gland  was  an  epithelial  mass.  G.  Born  in  an  essay  of 
great  excellence,  83.1,  demonstrated  that  the  gland  is  developed 
from  the  entodermal  lining  of  the  third  gill-cleft.  Bom's  i*esult  has 
been  confirmed  bv  C.  Rabl,  86.1,  Fischeles,  86.1,  De  Meuron, 
86.1,  F.  P.  Mall,  87.1,  88.2,  Froriep,  86.1,  47,  91.2,  64,  and 
Prenant,  91.2.  His,  86.3,  "  Anat.  menschl.  Embryonen,"  III.,  at 
first  maintained  that  the  thymus  arose  from  the  ectoderm  of  the 
cervical  sinus,  but  having  made  further  observations  finally  reached 
the  same  conclusion  as  Bom,  and  showed,  89.2,  that  in  man  the 
thymus  is  derive<l  from  the  third  entodermal  pouch.  Kastschenko, 
87.1,  believed  that  the  thymus  was  partly  ectodermal,  partly  ento- 
dermal, an  opinion  which  is  incompatible  with  our  present  knowledge. 

Thyroid  Gland. — The  thyroid  gland  is  developed  from  three 
anlages,  one  me<lian  and  two  lateral,  which  unite  and  undergo  a 
common  differentiation.  We  take  up:  1,  the  median  anlage;  2,  the 
lateral  anlages ;  3,  their  union ;  4,  their  differentiation ;  5,  homologies. 
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1.  The  Median  Aiilage. — This  is  an  evagiiiation  of  the  floor  of 
tb«  iihiiryiix  between  the  hasen  of  the  first  and  second  branchial 
arubes;  it  liea  in  the  median  line  behinii  the  tuberculum  impar,  p. 
5'ri,  Hini  the  fiircula,  or  the  two  parts  of  the  tongue.  In  the  human 
embryo,  as  v.o  learn  from  His  {"Anat.  menschl.  Embrj-onen,"  II., 
Ii4-Ta,  i*T-HI'.i),  tiie  tivatpnation  isasiuaU  iwueh  beginning  to  expand 
sideivavrt  in  im  embi-yo  of  6  mm. ;  in  an  embryo  of  10  mm.  (c/.  Fig, 
aas,  hiJ/i)  the  lateral  ex|>aiiijion  bus  increased  verj-  much  and  there  is 
a  distinrt,  though  narrow,  median  duet,  the  opening  of  which  upon 
the  surface  o£  tbo  tongue  corresponds  to  the /orujxen  C(^cm«j,-  the 
duft  itself  is  known  as  tlie  ductus  tlnjreiHjloa.iiis.  The  anlage  now 
amsists  i>f  a  biliiteral  opitlielial  vesicle,  connected  by  a  slender,  hol- 
low i>etiicle  with  tlie  surface  of  the  tongne.  The  duct  persists  up  to 
the  eighth  week,  ^adually 
elongating  as  the  thyroid  and 
the  tongue  separate.  The  duct 
usually  obliterates  completely 
or  partially,  but  it  eoinetinies 
persists  mom  or  less  intact 
throughout  life.  The  abortion 
of  the  duct  begins  usually  dur- 
ing the  fifth  week,  and  when 
the  anlage  of  tbo  hyoid  Ixme 
reaches  the  median  line,  it  is 
situated directlj'in  the  i>ath  of 
the  duct,  a  topograph icjil  rela- 

«i^r;,f'i"'iT,i!:;;,rsrriro'f"fl"r,^^Tii:?'i5";"  tion  of  pathoiogirai  impor- 

i-,^.?i;^-^/V:,^^^'fe;..^^^^^^^^^  tance  {\\;^His,  91  1).     He 

3»>i ;    «.«.  mwlitiH  Hiilaf..  of  ilivnil.l:  T^i.  ili.vnm.^;     abortion  bi'gms  With  the   CloK- 

S.;T"' ""■'■""  "»■"*'■  *"""•■'"■■  ^^  ure  of  tl,8  lumen  of  the  duct; 
the  solid  cord  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  size  and  Iwcomes  fragmented  as  resorption  progresses,  but  tbo 
up|)er  jKirtion  near  the  surface  of  tlie  timgue  retains  its  thickness  for 
a  time  at  least.  Kanthack,  in  an  article  of  slight  value,  91.1,  has 
denied  without  justification  the  existence  of  tho  thyroid  duct.  The 
vesicular  portion  of  the  median  anlage  expands  quite  rapidly,  Fig. 
i.iii,  ms,  and  lies  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  thin!  aortic  arch,  3,  or 
internal  carotid,  and,  indeed,  is  from  the  beginning  in  close  prox- 
imity to  tho  larynx.  In  emhryie  of  i)-10  mm.  it  is  a  narrow,  long 
transverse  lv.n]y,  th','  lateral  ends  of  which  curve  dorsalward.  and 
which,  \\'itli  the  duct,  form  a  figure  si>mewhat  like  an  inverted  T, 

The  development  in  other  mammals,  so  f;ir  as  known,  is  closely 
similar  to  tliat  in  man.  Thus  in  the  rabbit,  Piersoi,  88.1,  182, 
found  tho  aidagc  to  ai)i)eai'  the  end  of  the  ninth  day  (embrj'o  of  2.:i 
mm,) ;  the  epithelium  of  the  ll-.yroid  evagination  at  once  thickens 
and  tbo  anhigo  bei-omes  solid  thet.i>iith  day;  the  twelfth  day  the  abor- 
tion of  the  duct  begins ;  and  offer  tlie  sepjiratiou,  not  l)efore.  as  in 
man,  the  lateral  outgrtiwth  of  tho  anlage  U-gius.  In  the  pig,  G.  Bom, 
83.1;  inthe  chick,  Secsel.  78.1,  and  F.  Mall,  87.1;  in  Amphibia, 
A.  Gotte.  76.1;  in  Petromyzon,  W.  Miiller,  71.3,  78.1,  and  A. 
Dolirn.  86. 1,  87.2,  have  studied  the  median  anlage  of  the  thyroid, 
wliich  may  now  \>e  said  to  be  n  structure  common  to,  and  therefore 
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characteristic  of,  all  vertebrates.  The  references  just  given  might 
easily  be  multiplied. 

G.  Bom,  83.1,  301,  found  that  in  the  pig  the  median  anlage 
commences  its  histological  differentiation  and  is  penetrated  by 
blood-vessels  before  it  is  joined  by  the  lateral  anlages.  In  man  the 
differentiation  is  much  less  advanced  when  the  union  occurs. 

2.  The  lateral  anlages  are  derived  from  the  epithelium  (entoderm) 
of  the  fourth  gill-clefts.  The  fourth  entodermal  pouch  develops  a 
ventral  prolongation  (human  embryo  of  10  mm.,  Fig.  435,  Is).  His 
(**  Anat.  menschl.  Embryonen,^  III.,  97)  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  diverticulum  and  the  pouch,  but  upon  what  grounds  is  not  clear 
to  me.  In  an  embryo  of  12.5  mm.  (Nackenlange)  His,  /.c,  98,  found 
the  diverticulum  a  closed  vesicle  entirely  separated  from  the  phar- 
}Tix;  the  vesicle  curved  forward  and  was  just  beginning  to  form  a 
few  round,  hollow  buds,  and  may  now  be  designated  as  the  lateral 
thyroid  anlage.  The  median  anlage  at  this  stage  is  situated  further 
toward  the  mouth  and  the  ventral  side.  In  an  embryo  of  13.8  mm. 
(Niickenlange)  the  lateral  anlages  have  moved  neaier  the  median, 
and  take  such  a  position  that  they  prolong  the  median  anlage  for- 
ward and  upward  on  each  side. 

In  a  pig  embryo  of  13  mm.  Prenant,  91.2,  211,  observed  the 
ventral  diverticulum  of  the  fourth  pouch  still  connected  with  the 


Fio.  4i<».— Keconstructions  to  show  the  Development  of  the  Thvroid  Gland  in  the  Plj?.  A, 
Embryo  of  15  mm. :  B,  of  10  mm;  C.  of  20  mm;  D,  of  SS.S  mm.  P/i,  Outline  of  pharynx;  m.  ihs 
me<lian  thyrx>id;  thm,  thynms*.  l.th^  lateral  thyroid;  gU  glottis;  Ao^^  third  aortic  arch  After 
G.  Born,     x  about  A)  diams 

pharynx,  and  records  a  similar  condition  for  a  bat  embryo  of  0  mm. 
and  a  sheep  embryo  of  14  mm.  Piersol,  88.1,  182,  found  the  cor- 
responding stage  in  a  rabbit  embryo  of  the  eleventh  day,  and  states 
that  the  anlage  remains  "  for  a  relatively  long  time"  connected  with 
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the  pharynx  by  an  epithelial  cord.  Born  does  not  state  clearly  when 
the  lateral  anlages  separate  in  the  pig  from  the  pharyngeal  epithe- 
lium, but  apparently  the  separation  occurs  in  embryos  of  about  15 
mm.,  compare  Born,  83.1,  299. 

3.  Jjnio)i  of  the  Three  Anlages. — This  was  discovered  by  Bom, 
83. 1 ,  299.  It  takes  place  in  the  pig  when  the  embrj^o  is  from  20  to  22 
mm.  long;  the  median  anlage  is  at  this  time  a  network  of  epithelial 
cords  and  considerably  larger  than  the  lateral  anlages,  which  have 
gradually  clianged  their  position.  Fig.  43G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  until  they 
have  come  to  lie  against  the  lateral  ends  of  the  median  part,  C ;  with 
these  ends  the  lateral  parts  then  unite  and  soon  acquire  the  same 
reticulate  structure  as  the  median  portion,  and  there  remains  no  evi- 
dence of  the  triple  origin  of  the  gland. 

In  man  the  union  takes  place  probably  during  the  seventh  week — 
the  exact  time  has  not  been  recorded.  The  lateral  anlages  are  rela- 
tively larger,  and  the  median  anlage  less  differentiated  before  the 
union  in  man  than  in  the  pig.  As  to  the  process  of  union  in  other 
mammals  I  find  no  precise  data. 

4.  Differentiation, — In  a  pig  embryo  of  15  mm.  (Born,  38.1, 
301)  the  median  thyroid  is  a  transverse  band  of  epithelium,  around 
which  the  mesenchyma  is  beginning  to  form  a  capsule.  The  epi- 
thelial biind  is  beset  with  buds,  which  grow  in  such  a  way  that  the 
band  soon  lx3comes  a  network  of  epithelial  cords.  Fig.  430 ;  the  cords 
are  solid  with  a  superficial  layer  of  distinct  high  cylinder  cells  with 
elongated  nuclei,  and  surrounding  a  granular  nucleated  mass  with- 
out distinct  cell  boundaries.  At  the  same  stage  the  lateral  thyroid 
is  merely  an  epithelial  vesicle,  at  the  ventral  end  of  which  the  walls 
are  thickened.  After  the  fusion  of  the  three  parts  one  can  still  rec- 
ognize (pig  embryos  of  20  mm.)  the  lateral  portions,  because,  though 
now  similar  in  structure  to  the  middle  portion,  the  epithelial  cords  , 
are  thicker  and  the  meshes  between  them  smaller  than  in  the  middle 
part.  In  an  embryo  of  37  mm.  (Born,  I.e.,  305)  the  gland  has  become 
an  oval  body  inclosed  in  a  smooth  capsule  of  connective  tissue. 

His  (•*  Anat.  menschl.  Embryonen,"  III.,  102)  records  that  in  a 
human  embryo  of  the  eighth  week  the  formation  of  the  hollow  acini 
had  begun;  the  acini  were  lined  by  epithelial  cells  with  each  an 
outer  granular  zone  containing  the  imcleus,  and  an  inner  zone  of 
clearer  appearance.  The  outer  zone  stains  more  deeply  than  the 
inner.  Wolfler,  71.1,  has  claimed  that  the  hollow  epithelial  acini 
are  formed  by  the  degeneration  of  the  central  tissue  of  the  solid  cords, 
and  in  this  conclusion  he  is  supported  by  Lustig,  91.1,  but  whereas 
Wolfler  maintained  that  the  differentiation  begins  in  the  centre  of 
the  organ  and  progresses  toward  the  periphery,  Lustig  asserts  that 
the  differentiation  goes  on  throughout,  so  that  mature  and  immature 
acini  may  be  found  in  every  part  at  once.  Fig.  437  represents  a 
section  of  the  human  foetal  thyroid  at  about  four  months.  It  w^ill 
be  noticed  that  many  of  the  acini  are  still  solid. 

At  two  months  the  gland  in  man  consists  of  two  lobes  connected 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  (Miiller,  71^3,  447).  Miiller,  /.c,  also  gives 
some  details  of  the  growth  of  the  acini  up  to  the  period  of  puberty, 
as  well  as  good  observations  on  the  foetal  gland  in  various  verte- 
brates. 
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0.  Homologies. — The  mammalian  thyroid  gland  ia  shown  by  its 
development  to  be  a  double  organ.  The  median  part  is  alone  homol- 
ogous with  the  Bo-called  thyroid  gland  of  other  vertebrates,  while 


FiQ.  437.— A   Section 


its  later  ptirtions  are  presumably  homologous  with  supra-pericardial 
bodies;  see  Piereol,  88.1,  18;!,  also  Van  Bemmeleu,  86.1,  89.2, 
F.  Maurer,  85.1,  87.1,  et^-. 

Historical  Note. — That  the  thjToid  gland  arose  from  thepharjTix, 
and  corament'ed  as  a  thickening  of  the  eiit«denn,  was  discovere^l  by 
Remak,  50.1,  &1 — 82.  This  diecovery  was  confirmed  by  Goette's 
observations  on  the  chick,  67.1,  and  on  Bonibinator,  76.1,  6(iT. 
W.  Miiller's  investigations,  71.3,  73. 1,  added  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  median  anlage  in  various  classes,  and  led  him  to 
homologize  the  thyroid  evagination  with  the  hypobrauchial  groove 
or  endostyle  of  tunicates  and  Ann)hioxu8.  This  homology  has  found 
an  earnest  defender  in  Anton  Dohm,  86.1.  Seesel  gave,  77.1.  a 
more  accurate  description  of  the  anlage  in  the  chick,  and  it  was  also 
studied  in  man  by  His  ("Anat.  menschl,  Emhryonen,"  I.,  5fi),  and 
in  the  rabbit  by  Kolliker  ("Entwickelungsgeseh.,"  2te  Aufl.,  KTl). 
In  1881  L.  Stieda,  81.1,  discovered  the  lateral  aniages,  and  trac:d 
them  to  a  connection  with  one  of  the  gill-clefts ;  the  same  discoverj- 
was  made  the  same  year,  but  independently,  by  Wolfler,  81.1,  who 
gives  an  extensive  review  of  the  previous  literature.  Stieda  and 
Wolfler  overlooked  the  median  portion.  Bom's  thorough  investi- 
gation, 83.1,  finally  cleared  away  the  uncertainty  by  tracing  out 
with  rare  precision  the  exact  role  of  each  part  of  the  triple  anlage. 
Born's  results  have  since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  His,  "  Anat., 
Embryonen,"  III,  91.1,  Von  Kolliker  ("Grundriss."  2te  Aufl..  :!61l), 
Froriep,  86.1,  De  Meuron,  86.1,  Piersol,  88.1,  F.  P.  Mall.  87.1, 
88.2,  and  A.  Prenant,  91.2,  204-220. 
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The  ceeophagUB  is  developed  from  the  short  piece  of  the  vor- 
derdami,  p.  211,  between  the  phary;ix  and  the  stomach.  Fig.  441,  oe. 
Duriny  the  fourth  wt^k  it  begins  to  lengthen  out,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  week  hiis  become  a  cylindri- 
cal tube  of  considerable  length,  Fig. 
444,  C,  As  regards  its  further  his- 
tory we  have  little  exact  information. 
I  have  observed  that  during  the 
fourth  to  sixth  month  it  has  usually 
four  well-marked  ridges  formed  by 
its  mucous  membrane,  and  that  below 
the  larynx  these  ridges  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  the  cavity  of  the 
(esophagus,  as  seen  in  cross  sections, 
the  outline  of  a  Gi-eek  cross,  which 


lulorcoal;  UL,  luu^ilu- 

was  observed  by  Kolliker  ("  Entwick- 
elung^^es.,"  2te  Aufl.,  85.1).  At  four 
montlis  the  inner  circular  muscular 
coat.  Fig.  439,  il/C,  and  the  outer 
longitudinal  muscular  coat,  ML,  are 
clearly  differentiate^!. 

The  epithelium"  of  the  cesophagus 
at  four  months.  Fig.  440,  consists  of 
numerous  layers  of  clear  cells,  but  at 
certain  points  some  of  the  cells  at  the 

p. vitt'iitnftMaik;.<iMom«cb:Lu7iun>;     free  surfacc  have  a  granular  proto- 
.  aryni.   Aterw.His.  plasmatic   appearance,    a  somewhat 

cylindrical  form,  and  bear  a  crown  of  cilia.     The  presence  of  cilia  in 

the  human  embryo  of  eighteen  to  thirty-two  weeks  was  discovered 

by  E.  Neumann,  76.1. 
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Balfour  ("Works,"  III.,  61)  records  that  in  shark  embrj'os  the 
cavity  of  the  oesopha^s  is  entirely  obliterated  about  the  time  the 
fourth  gill-cIeft  in  formed,  and  so  remains  for  a  long  period;  the  ob- 


literation is  effected  by  the  growth  of  the  entodermal  epithelium. 
That  the  entodermal  canal  is  for  a  time  in  teleost  embryos  a  solid  cord 
has  been  already  stated,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  them  the  cesoph- 
agus  without  a  lumen  during 
certain  stages,  cf.  Mcintosh 
and  Prince,  90.1,  m.  De 
Meuron,  86.2,  states  that  the 
obliteration  can  be  ob8er\'ed 
in  anura,  just  after  the  larva 
hatches;  in  lizards,  and  the 
chick  erabrj'o  of  five  and  one- 
half  days;  in  lizards  the  ob- 
literation is  incomplete.  W. 
Opitz,  87.1,  states  that  part 
of  the  lumen  is  closed  in  the 
human  embrj'o,  and  concludes 
from  that  fact  that  the  amnio- 
tic iiuid  cannot  be  swallowed 
by  the  fcetus. 

Stomach. — The  first  trace 
of  the  stomach   appears  in  a 
human  embryo  of  five  or  six 
days  as  a  slight  dilatation  of 
the    entodermal    canal.    Fig. 
441,  st,  between   the  cesopha- 
gus,  oe,  and  the  liver.  /;  the 
stomach  at  this  stage  is  in  the 
median  plane  and  overlies  the 
septum  transversum.     Tliedi-   ^.^ 
latation  continues  to  increase  / '  nVSr 
during  the  whole  fatal  period.  5r'."S.S^^A  SS'^S.  „.. 
The  stomach  very  early   mi- 
grates into  the  abdominal  cavity  below  the  liver.  Fig.  444,  A,  B,  C, 
mere  being  a  corresponding  elongation  of  the  cesophagus.     In  conse- 
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iliieiice  of  this  migration  the  stomach  acquires  a  mesenterj-,  ivhich 
on  its  dorsal  side  iw  known  us  the  mesogastrium,  on  the  ventrai  side 
aB  the  lesser  omentum ;  the  mesogat^triiim  is  the  anlage  of  the  greater 
omentum  or  epiploon.  During  its  migration  the  stomach  also  be- 
comes iisymmetrical  in  shape  anil  position,  Fig.  444,  C;  in  that  fig- 
ure, which  is  taken  from  a  tive  weeks'  embryo,  the  adult  form  of  the 
stomach  is  clearly  indicated;  the  figure  also  shows  that  the  greater 
curvature  belongs  to  the  dorsal,  the  lesser  curvature  to  the  ventral 
side  of  the  stomach.  Finally  during  its  migration  the  stomach  also' 
revolves  around  its  own  axis  so  tliat  its  left  surface  is  turned  front- 
wai'd  and  its  right  surface  backward,  see  Fig.  445,  si,  and  more- 
over the  ceplialic  end  of  the  stomach  is  on  the  left  side,  the  caudal 
or  pjloric  end  on  the  right  side.  In  the  change  of  position  of  the 
stomach  we  tind  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  omentum  by  the 
folding  of  the  mesogastrium,  and  also  of  the  connection  of  the  ventral 
mesenteiy  or  lesser  omentum  with  the  lesser  curvature  or  primitive 
mediiui  ventral  Hue  of  the  wtoniach  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liver  on 
the  other. 

The  revohition  of  the  stomach  around  its  own  axis  explains  the 
asy linnet ricid  position  of  the  vagus  in  the  adult,  for  the  embryonic 
left  side  innervateii  by  the  left  vagus  becomes  the  "  anterior"  sur- 
face, acconling  to  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  adult. 

HisTtMiBXBSIs. — (.)nr  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  gastric 
glands  rests  chiefly  on  the  admirable  memoir  of  Toldt,  80.1,  who 
also  reviews  the  scanty  results  of  his  pretlecessors.  The  entoderm 
of  the  stomach  consists  in  young  embrj'os  (cat  ;S0-130  mm.)  of  a 
cylinder  epithelium,  which  gradually  increases  in  thickness  until 
the  formation  of  the  peptic  glands  begins  (cat  embrj-os  of  (il>-tu 
mm.,  human  embryos  tenth  week).  Groups  of  cells  arrange  them- 
selves in  miniature  glands,  which  are  contained  entirely  within  the 
thickness  of  tlie  epithelium;  that  is,  they  do  not  project  into  the 


;    yl,   nnlttire   v{   prptio 


Fia.  MS.— Peplfc  Gland*  from  the  Btralw 
Ciirvaliirp  of  Sinmftrli  of  n  Rumon  Embrvo 
from  the  enJ  nt  thR  pIeIhIi  lurmr  month.  En, 
epiihelimii;    <jl,    brnnclilnB   gland.      AfWr  P. 

mosodorm;  each  gland,  Fig.  442,  gl,  when  fulh-  marked  out,  con- 
sists of  ii  small  central  cavity  and  a  wall  of  finely  granular  cuboidal 
cells,  and  is  separated  from  the  neighboring  glands  by  the  unalteretl 
high  cylinder-cells.  This  stage  is  descrilwd  for  a  rabbit  embrj-o  of 
4-2  mm.  by  E.  SalvioH,  90.1.  7;i.  The  glands  grow  down  into  the 
mesiNli'nn  (cat  embrj-os  of  85  mm.},  and  one  can  sixin  distinguish  an 
upper  portion  or  duct  lined  by  high  cylinder-cells  and  a  lower  gland- 
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ular  portion  with  a  cuboidaJ  epithelium,  Fig.  443.  The  gland  proper 
forms  terminal  and  later  lateral  buds  also,  so  that  each  duct  acquires 
several  branches,  Fig.  443.  The  formation  of  new  gland  anlages 
ceases  when  the  budding  begins,  but  the  glands  continue  to  multiply, 
owing  to  the  division  of  the  ducts.  At  seven  months  the  foetal 
stomach  has  about  seven  glands  to  each  duct,  and  this  proportion  is 
kept  until  birth;  but  after  birth,  owing  to  the  continued  division  of 
the  ducts,  the  proportion  i^  diminished ;  thus  Toldt  found  at  ten 
years  an  average  of  six  glands  for  each  duct;  at  fifteen  years  five 
glands ;  in  the  adult  only  three.  The  peptic  cells  {parietal  or  del- 
omorphous  cells,  Belegzellen)  arise  by  differentiation  of  single  gland- 
cells  ;  the  differentiation  begins  by  the  accumulation  of  coarse  gran- 
ules (zj^mogen?),  at  first  in  the  outer  part,  later  through  the  whole  cell ; 
these  glandular  cells  first  become  recognizable  about  the  time  the 
branching  of  the  glands  commences  (in  man  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month).  The  number  of  peptic  cells  increases  both  by  divi- 
sion of  the  cells  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  original  cells.  As 
the  peptic  cells  are  differentiated  they  take  up  t]|Mr  position  on  the 
outside  of  the  gland.  After  the  sixth  month  pepton  may  be  obtained 
from  the  stomach.  H.  Sewall,  78.1,  asserted  that  the  peptic  cells 
immigrated  from  the  mesoderm,  an  error  which,  as  Toldt  has 
shown,  was  due  to  incomplete  observation. 

The  niucotis  glands  (Toldt,  80.1,  119)  appear  about  the  same 
time  (cat  embryo  of  50  mm.)  as  the  peptic,  as  evaginations  of  the 
epithelium,  which  are  lined  throughout  by  cylinder — not  by  cuboidal 
— cells.  Later  the  glands  become  branched.  Kolliker  ("Entwicke- 
lungsgesch.,"  2te  Aufl.,  854)  observed  that  the  gastric  glands  measure 
during  the  fifth  month  from  0.13-0.22  mm. ;  during  the  sixth  0.42- 
0.71  mm. 

The  spaces  between  the  gland-openings  become  somewhat  promi- 
nent during  the  third  month,  and  these  prominences  have  been 
described  as  villi  by  Kolliker  and  others,  but  there  are  no  suflBcient 
grounds  for  maintaining  that  there  are  any  true  gastric  villi  at  any 
period.  The  pseudo-villous  appearance  is  most  marked  toward  the 
pylorus,  and  persists  at  least  through  the  fifth  month.  A  little  later 
than  the  villi  there  appear  also  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach 
longitudinal  ridges  which  vary  in  number  from  12  to  15. 

During  the  fourth  month  the  inner  circular  muscle  layer  and  the 
outer  longitudinal  layer  become  well  marked  (Kolliker,  "  Entwicke- 
limgsgesch.,"  2te  Aufl.,  853). 

Intestine. — The  intestine  includes  the  whole  of  the  entodermal 
canal  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  Four  entodermal  organs  are 
appended  to  it,  the  liver,  pancreas,  yolk-sac,  and  allantois  or  bladder. 
When  first  formed  it  is  a  short,  straight,  median  tube,  to  the  ventral 
side  of  which  are  apppended  the  yolk-sac  and  allantoic  diverticulum, 
compare  Chap.  XII.  The  intestinal  canal  very  early  begins  to 
elongate,  and  continues  to  do  so  throughout  foetal  life;  while  elon- 
gating it  also  increases  gradually  in  diameter.  I  know  no  measures 
of  the  growth  of  the  intestine.  A  consequence  of  its  growth  is  that 
it  has  to  form  coils,  which  finally  produce  important  anatomical 
changes.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine  increases  more  than 
the  rest  in  diameter  and  becomes  the  large  intestine  (colon  and  rec- 
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turn).     From  the  anterior  end  of  the  colon  jcrows  out  the  ccecum, 
and  from  the  coecum  the  appendix  vermiformis. 

Oenebal  Growth. — The  elongation  and  twisting  of  the  intestine 
in  the  embr>'o  ia  indicated  by  Fig.  444.     It  has  been  carefully  worked 


se^s 


by  W.  His  ("  Anat.  menBchl.  Embryonen,"  III.,  12-25).  In  an  em- 
bryo of  4.2  mm.  the  stomach  is  barely  indicated,  A;  the  neck  of  the 
yolk-sac,  i'ks,  is  very  wide;  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the 
yolk-stalk  and  the  stomach  is  occupied  by  the  hepatic  anlage,  It.  In 
an  embr>-o  of  7  mm.,  Fig.  444,  B,  the  stomach  has  elongated  and 
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b^un  to  descend  into  the  abdominal  cavity;  the  yolk-atalk  is  con- 
8i(ferably  smaller,  Vks;  between  it  and  the  stomach  the  entodermal 
canal  baa  len^bened;  near  the  stomach  are  appended  the  pancreas, 
P,  and  the  liver,  Li.d;  the  intestinal  canal  below  the  yolk-sac  has 
also  lengthened  out,  so  that  the  intestine  as  a  whole  describes  a  long 
loop  toward  the  veiitrfd  side,  to  be  there  attached  to  the  yolk-sac,  see 
also  Fig.  17;  as  thy  stomach  is  situated  entirely  on  the  left  side,  it 
follows  that  the  loop  ia  asymmetrical,  the  upper  limb  of  the  loop 
lying  more  to  the  right,  while  the  lower  limb  lies  more  to  the  left. 
The ■  asymmetry  ia  more  evident  in  later  stages,  Fig.  444,  C,  The 
upper  limb,  together  with  part  of  the  lower  limb,  forms  the  small 
intestine;  the  division  between  large  and  small  intestine  does  not 
coincide  with  the  insertion  of  the  yolk-atalk.  The  cephalic  limit  of 
the  large  intestine  is  first  given  in  embryos  of  about  12  mm.  by  a 
small  diverticulum,  Fig.  445,  B,  Coe,  the  anlage  of  the  coecum, 
compare  also  Fig.  444,  C,  Coe;  the  whole  of  the  canal  on  the  caudal 
side  of  the  ccecum  increases  in  diameter  and  forms  the  large  intes- 
tine. Fig.  445,  B,  col.  The  small  intestine  now  lengthens  rapidly 
for  a  long  period,  and  forma  coils 
below  the  level  of  the  coecum, 
Fig.  445,  B;  at  the  same  time 
the  large  intestine,  col,  also 
lengthens,  but  more  slowly,  and 
its  coecal  end  is  carried  over  to 
the  left  side  toward  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  small  intestine  has 
to  cross  ventrad  of  the  lai^  in- 
testine from  right  to  left.  The 
crossing  of  the  two  intestines  in- 
troduces considerable  com]tlexity 
into  the  arrangement  of  the  mes- 
entery, as  explained  in  the  next 
section.  At  the  stage  we  have 
now  reached.  Fig.  445,  the  stom- 
ach, st,  is  relatively  lai^,  and 
has  essentially  its  adult  form,  but  Can  . 
it  still  lies  almost  wholly  on  the  \'^'^\  w^st™ 
left  side;  its  pyloric  end  is  to  the  ^^^J^^"' 
right  of  the  median  line;  from 
the  pylorus  springs  the  duodenum  or  beginning  of  the  small  in- 
testine; it  runs  toward  the  median  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
greater  curvature  of  the  stomach ;  the  liver  duct,  Z/,  and  pancreas, 
P«/(,  are  both  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  duodenum ;  the 
pancreas  liea,  as  Btatod,  p.  T(I7,  in  a  transverse  position  between  the 
duodeinimand  thestomach.  The  small  intestine  makes  several  coils 
and  terminates  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ixxly  by  joining  the  colon;  in 
Fig.  445,  B,  however,  the  end  of  the  colon  lies  on  the  left,  but  this 
is  unusual  and  was,  ix?rhaps.  a  case  of  partial  reversus  situs  vis- 
cerum. 

As  the  largp  inietifine  grows,  its  coecal  end  descends  toward  the 
pelvis  on  the  right  side,  and  it  may  then  Ix;  sulxlivided  into  the  four 
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parts  recognized  in  descriptive  anatomy,  to  wit:  1,  2,  3,  the  ascend- 
ing, transverse,  and  descending  colons ;  and  4,  the  rectum. 

CcECUM  AND  Appendix  Vermiformis. — The  coecum  arises  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  ileal  end  of  the  large  intestine ;  it  appears  in 

human  embryos  of  10-12  mm.  The  appendix 
appears  as  a  blind  outgrowth.  Fig.  440,  T",  of 
the  coecum.  At  six  months.  Fig.  446,  it  is  long 
and  slender,  with  a  narrow  free  mesentery  and 
is  relatively  much  better  developed  than  in  the 
adult,  and  also  is  less  sharply  marked  off  Yrom 
the  ccecum  projier. 

Intestinal  Hernia. — By  this  term  we  may 
designate  the  normal  temporary  extrusion  of  the 
intestinal  canal  into  the  umbilical  cord.  So  far 
as  I  can  now  recall  this  extrusion  has  been  ob- 
served only  in  man.  In  human  embryos  of  10 
mm.  the  part  of  the  intestine  attached  to  the 
yolk-stalk  begins  to  enter  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  thereafter  the  length  of  the  intestine,  which 
leaves  the  body  cavity  proper  and  lodges  in  the 
coelom  of  the  yolk-stalk,  increases  until,  per- 
haps, the  tenth  week.  Tliereafter  it  is  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  into  the  abdomen.  The  cause 
of  this  temporary  umbilical  hernia  is  believed 
to  be  the  strain  produced  by  the  yolk-sac ;  at- 
tention is  directed  to  it  in  tlie  descriptions  and 
figures  of  embryos  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

Histogenesis. — The  intestinal  canal  consists 

at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  an  inner  layer 

_    of  entoderm  and  an  outer  layer  of  mesoderm ; 

small  ccecum ;"/.  inr  large  the  former  bccomes  the  epithelium  of  the  villi 

intestine.     Natural  size.  i       i       j       xi        i    xi.  •  •        -i      j.-l 

and  glands,  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  villi,  mucosa,  submucosa,.etc.,  and  also  to  the  two 
muscular  layers  and  to  the  peritoneal  covering.  The  epithelium  is 
a  high  cylinder  epithelium  like  that  throughout  the  undifferentiated 
entodermal  canal.  The  mesoderm  is  a  thick  layer  of  mesenchyma 
covered  externally  by  the  cuboidal  epithelium  (mesothelium),  which 
lines  the  coelom,  except  that  the  anal  end  of  the  intestine  (future  rec- 
tum) has  no  mesothelium  because  it  lies  beyond  the  coelom. 

At  two  months  I  find  the  villi  and  glands  of  the  small  intestine 
beginning  their  development.  Fig.  447,  and  all  the  layers  of  the 
mesoderm  sufficiently  differentiated  to  be  recognized.  The  stratifi- 
cation of  the  intestinal  mesoderm  can  be  recognized  in  a  cat  embryo 
of  25  mm.  according  to  Patzelt,  83.1,  14C.  The  villi,  17,  are  short, 
thick,  and  few  in  number,  but  additional  villi  are  developing  between 
those  already  present;  the  entoderm  has  altered  its  primitive  char- 
acter very  slightly ;  the  epithelial  glands  are  to  grow  out  between 
the  bases  of  the  villi.  The  villi  also  appear  throughout  the  large 
intestine,  but  are  obliterated  (Kolliker  "Grundriss,"  2ie  Aufl.,  360) 
there  by  the  upward  growth  of  the  glands,  while  in  the  small  intes- 
tine the  villi  enlarge  and  persist  throughout  life.  C.  von  Langer, 
87.1,  54-50,  studied  the  mesodermal  cores  of  the  villi  and  found 


Fig.  446.-— Part  of  the  In- 
testine of  a  Human  Embryo 
of  about  six  Months  (Mi not 
Coll.,  No.  65).  8  in.  Small 
intestine;  \\  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, with  its  free  mesen- 
tery and  arising  from   the 
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them  well  developed  in 
the  large  intestine  dur- 
ing the  fourth  month, 
partially  aborted  at 
birth,  and  completely 
aborted  one  month  af- 
ter birth.  The  meso- 
thelium,  msih,  has  be- 
gun to  thin  out  to  eon- 
vert  itself  into  the 
peritoneal  epithelium, 
but  the  connective-tis- 
sue layer  of  the  perito- 
neum is  not  yet  re- 
cognizable. The  two 
muscular  layers,  Im, 
cm,  are  marked  out  by 
the  elongation  of  the 
mesenchymal  cells  to 
form  smooth  muscle- 
fibres.  The  submu- 
cosa,  conn,  consists  of 
dense  undifferentiated 
mesenchyma;  its 
thickness  about  equals 
tliat  of  the  entoderm, 

En  I,  or  that  of  the  two  °H'4;is?;":.',rs«'a 

muscular   layera,    Im,   ;|5Sfi,',-.|aa::l<j; 
cm,  taken  together. 

The  eutodenn  often  contains  leucocytes, 
it  gradually  loses  its  embryonic  character. 


Human  Eiiitiryo 
.  No.  iW.)    mit. 

-, IretiKnuPof  oilf- 

uRcles:  rn>.  clrrulu- uiusclM ;  I'i, 

After  the  second  month 
Over  the  villi  of  the 
small  intestine.  Fig.  448, 
it  becomes  a  beautiful 
cylinder  epithelium 
with  basally  placed  nu- 
clei, which  all  lie  nearly 
at  one  level,  in  marked 
contrast  to  their  earlier 
distribution.  The  villi 
themselves  are  more  or 
less  cylindrical  in  form 
with  the  free  ends 
rounded.  In  the  sec- 
tions, which  I  have  ex- 
amined, the  entotlermal 
villi  are  only  partially 
filled  with  mesoderm^ — 
a  peculiarity  which  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  as 
normal,  not  as  artificial. 
The  glands  begin  to 
arise  early  in  the  third 
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month  (in  the  rabbit,  when  the  embryo  is  about  45  mm.,  Barth, 
68.1,  131).  They  are  hollow  outgrowths  of  the  entoderm  (Barth, 
Ix.;  Patzelt,  83.1),  extending  into  the  mesoderm ;  for  a  qonsiderable 
period  they  remain  short  as  compared  with  the  villi,  see  Fig.  448. 
The  development  of  the  glands  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  im- 
perfectly studied;  Barth,  68. 1, 133,  states  that  the  glands  of  Brunner 
may  be  recognized  by  their  branching  in  rabbit  embryos  of  70  mm. 
The  glands  of  the  large  intestine  have  been  studied  by  Patzelt, 
83.1,  principally  in  the  pig  and  rabbit  embryos,  which  he  found 
more  favorable  than  human  embryos;  the  entoderm  in  cat  em- 
bryos of  33  mm.  contains  small  groups  of  short  granular  cells, 
with  oval  nuclei  with  nucleoli ;  these  groups  are  gland  anlages,  and 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  pale  nuclei ;  the  anlages  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  lines  of  cells  with  longer  nuclei,  which  stain 
more  darkly  with  h^ematoxylin ;  but  in  embryos  of  50  mm.  and  older 
all  the  nuclei  stain  nearly  alike.  The  villi  of  the  large  intestine  are 
temporary;  they  have  been  shown  by  C.  von  Langer,  87. 1,  o4-5G,  to 
be  united  by  ridges  running  between  their  bases ;  the  ridges  subdi- 
vide the  surface  into  little  areas,  and  in  each  area  lie  several  glands; 
in  the  human  foetus  the  ridges  are  still  present  at  term,  biit  disappear 
in  the  course  of  the  first  month  after  birth.  Tlie  gland  anlages  grow 
slowly — in  the  cat  at  birth  they  are  only  0.23  mm.  Both  the  anlages 
and  the  young  glands  multiply  by  division,  which  begins  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  gland  and  spreads  to  its  mouth.  Patzelt  found  in 
a  section  of  the  large  intestine  of  cat  embryos  of 


33  mm.,    6-8    glands. 
50    '•        14-17 
GO    "        lG-10 
G8    "        21--^3 
82    "        40-42 
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1)5  mm.,    45-50    glands. 
101    "         54-57 
114    "         G7-70 
140    "        110-120      " 
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The  first  beaker-cells  of  the  large  intestine  appear  on  the  villi  (cat 
embryos  of  GO  mm.),  they  rapidly  increase  in  number,  so  that  in  the 
cat  most  of  the  entoderm  consists  of  beaker-cells  both  over  the  villi 
and  in  the  glands. 

Growth  of  the  Intestinal  Entoderm. — The  gland  anlages 
and  later  the  fundi  of  the  glands  are  the  centres  of  growth  for  the 
intestinal  epithelium,  as  first  suggested  by  Pfitzner's  observation  that 
the  karyokinetic  figures  occur  chiefly  in  the  glands,  not  generally 
over  the  epithelium  (Arch.  f.  niikrosk.  Anat.,  XX.,  137),  but  the 
definite  recognition  of  the  fact  is  due  to  Patzelt,  83.1,  1G5.  The 
multiplication  of  cells  in  the  glands  of  the  intestine  and  stomach  is 
confined  in  the  adult  to  the  fundi  of  the  glands.  That  the  bottom  of 
each  gland  is  a  separate  centre  of  growth  was,  I  think,  first  suggested 
by  W.  Flemming,  86.2,  and  has  since  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  researches  of  Bizzozero  and  Vasale,  85.1,  Heidenhain,  88.1, 
2G-28,  Bizzozero,  88. 1,  89.2,  and  E.  Salvioli,  90. 1.  I  consider  that 
the  notion  of  discrete  centres  of  growth  in  epithelia,  with  its  corol- 
lary of  translation  of  the  cells  from  their  place  of  origin,  is  an  impor- 
tant advance  in  our  conceptions.  It  is  probable  that  other  glands 
also  ^row  in  the  embr^^o  as  in  the  adult,  but  no  direct  observations 
on  this  i)oint  have  yet  been  made. 
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The  Liver, — The  early  development  of  the  liver  has  beeu  de- 
scribed p.  21)8,  and  its  situation  in  the  septum  transveraum  explained. 
O.  Hertwig  ("Lehrb.  d.  Ehitwickelungsgeach.,"  3teAufl.)  describes 
the  liver  aa  being  primitively  lodged  in  the  ventral  mesentery — an 

error  of  statement  for  which  I  cannot  account. 

The  liver  of  all  vertebrates  consists  of  tv^o  parts:  1,  a  branching 
system  of  epithelial  gall-ducts,  and  2,  a  network  of  hepatic  cylinders. 
The  two  parts  are  morphologically  distinct.  The  gall-ducts  are 
surrounded  by  connective  tissue,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  accom- 
panied by  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery.  The 
hepatic  cylinders  are  separated  from  one  another  only  by  endothelial 
blood-vessels.  The  essential  primitive  features  of  the  hepatic  cylin- 
ders are  illustrated  by  Fig.  441';  every  cylinder,  hp.  is  an  epithelial 
tube  with  a  small  central  lumen  and 
covered  by  an  endothelium,  which 
is  easily  rec<^nized  by  its  flattened, 
darkly  stained  nuclei ;  the  endothe- 
lium is  the  wall  of  a  blood-vessel 
or  channel,  hi.     The  hepatic  cylin-  ■^■".''.    '-■    '''    >',','  '' 

ders  by  branching  and  uniting  form   Tip-w_. 
a  network,  all  the  meshes  of  which       /■-'■,.-  '..-.. 

are  entirely  occupied  by  blood-ves-    .  ,      '"    '-  !         '"      _    -U 

sels.     In    sharks,    Fig.   449,   each         ,'   ■      -^ ,  ■>>'     ,  '- 

cylinder  comprises  in  its  cross  sec-         v"C  -■  '' 

tion  usually  eight  to  ten  cells,  and      ^'         ■■■'^  __      .    '^AvS) 

is    almost    completely    bathed     in  '  _  O,^^' 

blood.     In  amphibia  the  cylinders  /  '-"^xiti 

aresmaller;  they  compriseonly  four  '-^u-         ^     ■    i     4J 

to  five  cells  in   cross  section,  and     ^    ..„    „  ^1"    ,    ^    ,      .  ^  ,, 

,.      .       ,  .  II  J    ^1  Fin.  449,— Portion  of  tt  SMiion  of  the  LlviT 

their  lumen  is  very  small,  and  the  ofan  AcanthiaaEnibrroaiasinm.  a/>,  h^- 
blood-channels  between  them  are  Sfi^"""^*"-  *'■  "««'■'''*'""■'»■  ^- "" 
relati  vely  diminished.    In  mammals 

each  hepatic  cylinder  comprises  merely  two  epithelial  cells;  the  lumen 
is  reduced  to  a  minute  canal  (the  gall  capillarj-) ;  the  cylinders  anas- 
tomose with  one  another  very  frequently  and  at  verj'  short  inter\-als ; 
and  Anally  the  blood-vessels  between  the  cylinders  become  smaller  tor 
the  most  part  than  the  cylinders.  In  mammals  we  have  further  the 
hepatic  cylinders  gathered  into  radiating  groups;  the  groups  are  the 
lobules  of  descriptivoanatomy.  In  most  text-books  the  mammalian 
hepatic  cylinders  are  referred  to  as  "  radiating  rows  of  liver  cells." 
If  the  fundamental  notions  just  recapitulated  are  kept  in  mind  the 
following  paragraphs  can  be  better  understood. 

The  liver  commences,  as  stated  p.  2(18,  as  a  diverticulum  of  the 
entoilermal  canal  extending  into  the  septum  transversum.  This 
single  median  diverticulum  may  be  designated  as  the  Aniphioxus 
stage,  since  a  similar  diverticulum  in  the  cyclostome  is  reganled, 
probably  correctly,  as  the  homoiogue  of  the  primitive  hepatic  aulage 
of  true  vertebrates.  The  single  diverticulum  develops  to  a  consider- 
able size  in  shark  and  amphibian  embryos,  but  in  amniota  it  forms 
two  branches  almt^t  immediately  (chick  fifty-five  to  sixty  hours, 
rabbit  eleventh  day),  so  that  it  is  usual  ti>  deftcril>e  the  amniote  liver 
as  arising  from  two  diverticula.     The  evaginations  are,  of  course, 
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lined  by  entoderm;  they  are  situated  in) mediately  behind  the  heart, 
and  embrace  between  them  the  two  vitelline  veins  forming  the  roots 
of  the  ductus  venosus.  In  the  chick  the  right  pouch  is  from  the 
first  longer,  but  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  left  (Foster  and  Bal- 
four, "  Elements,"  2d  ed.,  179).  In  the  rabbit,  according  to  KoUiker 
("Grundriss,"  2te  Aufl.,  372),  the  left  pouch  appears  the  tenth,  the 
right  the  eleventh  day.  In  the  human  embryo  of  3  mm.  His,  81.1, 
found  the  hepatic  diverticulum  single. 

In  the  primitive  form  of  vertebrate  development  (Petromyzon  and 
amphibians)  the  hepatic  diverticulum  extends  into  a  mass  of  ento- 
dermal  yolk-cells,  so  that  it  has  from  the  start  several  layers  of  ento- 
dermal  cells  around  its  cavitv.  The  cells  form  a  mass  which,  as 
described  by  W.  T.  Shore,  9l'.l,  i:0-18:3,  separate  off  (in  the  frog, 
at  least)  from  the  rest  of  the  yolk,  the  cells  themselves  multiplying 
and  changing  into  liver-cells.  They  constitute  a  thick,  solid  wall 
around  the  hepatic  diverticulum;  channels  appear  in  the  solid  walls, 
and  these  channels  acquire  endothelial  linings,  and  blood  enters 
them ;  the  yolk-cells  between  the  blood  spaces  gi'adually  develop  into 
hepatic  cylinders.  These  changes  can  l)e  favorably  studied  in  a 
frog's  tadiK)lo  six  or  seven  days  after  hatching. 

In  amniota  there  is  an  early  separation  of  the  liver  anlage  and 
yolk-sac,  and  the  former  has  thin  walls  when  it  arises.  W.  T. 
Shore,  9 1 . 1 , 1 84,  states  that  in  the  chick  the  walls  of  the  diverticulum 
begin  to  thicken  ahnost  immediately  by  the  proliferation  of  the  cells, 
and  in  the  thickened  mass  channels  appear,"  there  take  place  irrup- 
tions, as  it  were,  of  capillary  blood-vessels  from  the  vitelline  vein 
into  the  solid  mass  of  proliferated  hypoblast  (/.e.,  entoderm),  break- 
ing it  up  into  more  or  less  branched  rods  of  cells  (second  half  of  the 
third  day)."  In  most  text-l)ooks  the  hepatic  entoderm  is  described  as 
sending  out  solid  buds  between  which  the  blood-vessels  arise,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  a  description  is  accurate.  I  strongly  incline 
to  accept  Shore's  view  that  the  solid  anlage  is  broken  up  by  the  for- 
mation of  blood-vessels  in  it.  If  Shore  is  right  we  can  imderstand 
why  the  hepatic  cylinders  form  a  network.  So  far  as  known  the 
hepatic  cylinders  are  at  first  solid  and  do  not  acquire  their  lumen 
until  later.  In  the  later  stages  of  incubation  the  liver  has  the  color 
of  the  yolk.  In  a  chicken  just  hatched  the  liver-cells  contain  oil 
drops. 

In  mammals  the  development  of  the  liver  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
chick.  The  walls  of  the  primitive  diverticulum  thicken,  become 
j)enneated  by  blood-vessels,  and  so  divide  into  hepatic  cylinders.  Fig. 
ioo.  The  cylinders  are  at  first  solid  and  quite  irregular  in  shape 
and  size.  Fig.  450,  hp,  and  the  blood-channels,  6/,  are  verj'  large. 
The  differentiation  of  the  cvlinders  in  the  Imman  embrv'O  has  been 
studied  by  Toldt  and  Zuckerkandl,  76. 1.  They  found  the  cylinders 
to  have  a  lumen  in  a  four  weeks'  embryo;  from  this  age  till  the  end 
of  fcx^tal  life  the  c^'linders  contain  two  forms  of  cells:  1,  large  poly- 
hedral cells,  resembling  those  of  the  adult  organ;  2,  smaller  round 
cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  stain  darkly ;  the  two  forms  are  mingled 
irregularly;  the  smalkr  cells  entirely  disappear  after  birth  and  are 
)>resumably  only  a  young  stage  of  the  liver-(*ell.  It  is  not  until 
some  time  after  birth  that  the  cylinders  assume  the  adult  mammalian 
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type ;  they  become  longer  and  slenderer,  not,  however,  by  s  change  in 
the  size  of  the  liver-cells,  but  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  cells,  such 
that  the  number  of  cells  in  a  cross  section  of  a  cylinder  is  gradually 
reduced  to  two;  the  cj'linders  after  this  change  are  zig-zag,  but 
Boon  etraigbt«n  out.  The  metamorphosis  takes  place  irregularly,  so 
that  several  st^es  can  be  seen  under  the  microscope  in  one  field  of 
view.     As  regards  the  development  of  gall-ducts,  we  have  no  definite 


Fio.  450,— Soctlni 


knowledge.  We  may  surmise  that  they  arise  as  evaginations  of  the 
primitive  diverticulum  and  are  always  distinct  from  the  hepatic 
cylinders. 

Lobules. — Toldt  and  Zuckerkandl,  76.1,  have  investigated  the 
changes  in  the  blood-vessels  in  the  human  liver.  In  a  four  weeks' 
embrj'o  the  vessels  are  sill  large,  compare  Fig.  iSO,  but  by  the  eighth 
or  ninth  week  the  main  efferent  and  afferent  stems  are  recc^piizahle. 
For  the  historj'  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  lar^  veins  passing 
through  the  liver  see  p.  5-15.  During  the  third  or  fourth  mi)nth  the 
vascular  territ^tries  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  become  distin- 
guishable, for  the  branches  of  the  two  veins  distribute  themselves  so 
as  always  to  be  separated.  There  now  api>ear,  scattered  through  the 
liver,  islands  (^f  tissue  with  abundant  fine  ramifications  of  the  hepatic 
vein;  each  island  is  the  aniage  of  a  group  of  lobules,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  portions  of  the  liver  containing  the  branches  of  the  po'-tal 
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vein.  The  portal  system  cuts  into  the  island,  so  as  to  divide  it 
gradually,  while  it  expands,  into  iobnlea,  and  these  primary  lobules 
are  similarly  subdivided  until  the  permanent  lobules  are  established. 
The  lobules  enlarge  after  the  production  of  new  lobules  has  ceased. 

Growth. — The  liver  enlarges  very  rapidly,  compare  Figs.  1711, 
223,  4-14,  and  451,  and  consequently  has  to  project  from  the 
septum  transversum  into  the  abdominal  cavity  more  and  more.  It 
forms  two  lobes,  one  each  side  and  connected  across  tbeme<]ian  line; 
between   the  two  lobes,  Fig.  451,    r.H  and   I.Li,  is  situated   the 
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great  vein,  ]>,  <if  the  liver;  as  that  vein  is  constituted  partly 
by  the  inubilical  vein,  it  ia  attached  to  the  ventral  body-wall  of 
the  embi'vo.  In  a  rabbit  of  thirteen  days  lx)th  !ol>es  are  well  ile- 
velojwd  and  project  l)eyond  the  level  of  the  umbilical  vein,  but  in  the 
mitlian  line  the  liver  is  entirely  on  the  cephalic  side  of  the  vein.  In 
longitinlinal  median  sections  this  shows  very  clearly,  as  does  also 
the  fact  that  the  liver  is  an  appendix  of  the  septum  transversum. 
While  the  liver  is  exi)anding  the  utomach  migrates  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity;  after  that  migration  we  find  the  stomach  connected  by 
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a  thin  membrane,  or  ventral  mesentery,  with  the  median  dorsal  line 
of  the  liver;  the  membrane  extends  forward  to  the  septum  trans- 
versum  and  joins  it;  the  membrane  is  the  anlage  of  the  omentum 
minus;  concerning  its  development  we  possess  no  accurate  informa- 
tion beyond  the  fact  that  it  arises  after  the  first  differentiation  of 
the  liver  and  stomach,  and  is  a  new  structure  produced  as  the  stom- 
ach and  liver  descend  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Similarly  we  find 
on  the  ventral  side  of  the  liver  there  is  developed  a  mesenterial  mem- 
brane by  which  the  liver  is  bound  to  the  median  ventral  line  of  the 
somatopleure ;  this  membrane  is  the  anlage  of  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment;  posteriorly  it  extends  at  least  to  the  imibilical  vein,  anteriorly 
to  the  septum  transversum,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  The  liver 
now  has  the  follow^ing  attachments :  1,  by  the  omentum  minus  to  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach ;  2,  by  the  suspensory'  ligament  to 
the  median  line  of  the  body  iind  the  inferior  surface  of  the  ventral 
part  of  the  septum  transversum  (or  future  diaphragm) ;  3,  to  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  septum  transversum.  The  connection  with  the 
septum  transversum  is  both  j)rimitive  and  permanent,  so  that  in  the 
adult  the  liver  may  1x3  described  as  an  appendage  to  the  diaphragm. 
But  whereas  in  early  embryonic  stages  the  attachment  of  the  liver 
occupies  nearly  the  entire  septum,  in  later  stages  the  septum  develops 
over  a  considerable  expanse,  so  that  the  attachment  becomes  rela- 
tively smaller.  Fig.  455,  and  is  confined  to  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
septum  or  diaphragm.  The  area  of  attachment  finally  becomes  round, 
with  two  lateral  prolongations;  the  round  part  is  the  coronary  liga- 
ment^ while  the  prolongations  are  the  lateral  ligaments  of  descrip- 
tive anatomy. 

As  the  liver  grows  in  the  septum  it  is,  of  course,  covered  by  meso- 
thelium,and  as  it  enlarges  and  becomes  a  more  in(lej)endent  i)rojection 
it  retains  its  mesothelial  envelope.  Fig.  450,  nisih.  Later  a  layer  of 
mesenchyma  is  developed  between  the  liver-cells  and  the  mesothe- 
lium,  and  the  two  mesodermic  layers  together  constitute  the  perito- 
neum,  As  to  the  histogenesis  of  the  hepatic  peritoneum  we  have 
no  accurate  information.  From  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
liver  it  is  evident  that  ^'r,?^  the  mesothelium,  and  /a r<er  the  perito- 
neum, covering  the  liver  must  be  directly  continued  on  to  the  liga- 
ments of  the  liver,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  lesser  omentum. 

For  illustrations  of  the  growth  and  position  of  the  human  foetal 
liver  see  Figs.  153,  170,  250,  284,  303,  305,  310.  During  the  second 
month  it  becomes  of  relatively  enormous  size;  so  that  during  the 
third  month  it  extends  far  into  the  hypogastric  region  and  fills  out 
the  greater  i)art  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  After  the  fifth  month  the 
intestines  and  other  viscera  overtake  the  liver,  but  at  birth  the  liver 
makes  two  thirty-sixths  of  the  total  weight,  as  against  one  thirty- 
sixth  in  the  adult.  Immediatelv  after  birth  the  liver  diminishes  in 
size  (Kolliker,  ''  Entwickelungsges.,"  2te  Aufl.,  880).  The  right  lobe 
of  the  liver  is  probably  always  larger  than  the  left;  after  birth  its 
predominance  increases. 

Another  important  factor  of  the  development  of  the  liver  is  the 
atroph}'  of  the  hepatic  cylinders  in  certain  j)arts,  as  discovered  by 
Toldt  and  Zuckerkandl,  76.1.  They  have  observed  this  atrophy 
near  the  lateral  and  suspensory  ligaments,  next  the  gall-bladder  and 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilical  vein.  When  the  atrophy  be- 
gins the  liver-cells  become  finely  granular,  opaque,  and  lose  their 
outline ;  the  protoplasm  breaks  down  and  disappears ;  the  nuclei  per- 
sist a  little  longer.  Changes  occur  also  in  the  gall-ducts  of  the 
atrophying  regions. 

Functions. — I  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  the  manifold  and 
important  functions  of  the  foetal  liver.  For  its  sanguinif active  role, 
see  Chapter  X.  For  a  general  discussion  of  its  physiology,  see  W. 
Preyer,  '*  Specielle  Physiologie  des  Embrj^o."  For  speculations  up<:>n 
the  relation  of  its  functions  to  its  mode  of  development,  see  W.  T. 
Shore,  91.1,  who  also  makes  suggestive  remarks  as  to  the  evolution 
of  the  liver.  In  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  in  the 
embryo,  see  especially  Claude  Bernard  (C.  R.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris, 
XLVIIL, 77-86). 

The  gall-bladder  arises  in  the  chick  during  the  fifth  day  as 
an  evagination  of  the  right  primary  diverticulum.  KoUiker  observed 
it  in  the  human  embryo  during  the  second  month,  and  saw  folds  on 
its  inner  surface  during  the  fifth  month. 

Pancreas. — In  amphibia,  there  are  three  pancreatic  evagina- 
tions ;  one  dorsal,  and  two  symmetrically  placed  on  the  ventral  side 
close  to  the  ductus  choledochus ;  the  triple  anlages  were  first  dis- 
covered by  A.  Goette,  75.1,  in  Bombinator,  and  have  since  been 
studied  in  Triton,  Siredon,  Rana,  and  Bufo,  byE.  Goppert,  91.1, 
113-118. 

In  the  chick  the  pancreas,  as  described  by  Foster  and  Balfour 
("  Elements,"  2d  ed.,  181),  arises  during  the  fourth  day,"  in  the  form 
of  an  almost  solid  outgrowth  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  intestine, 
nearly  opposite,  but  slightly  behind  the  hepatic  outgrowths.  Its 
blind  end  becomes  somewhat  enlarged,  and  from  it  numerous  diver- 
ticula grow  out  into  the  passive  splanchnic  mesoblast.  As  the  duc- 
tules grow  longer  and  become  branched,  vascular  processes  grow  in 
between  them,  and  the  whole  forms  a  compact  glandular  body  in  the 
mesentery  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  primitive 
outgrowth  elongates  and  assiunes  the  character  of  a  duct.  On  the 
sixth  day  a  new  similar  outgrowth  from  the  duodenum  takes  place 
between  the  primary  diverticulum  and  the  stomach.  This,  which 
ultimately  coalesces  with  its  predecessor,  gives  rise  to  the  second 
duct,  and  fonns  a  considerable  part  of  the  adult  pancreas.  A  third 
duct  is  formed  at  a  much  later  period. 

In  mammals  only  the  single  pancreatic  evagination  was  known 
until  recently.  Its  development  in  man  is  thus  described  bj'O.  Hert- 
wig  ("Entwickelungsgesch.,"  3to  Aufl.,  280) :  The  dorsal  anlage  ap- 
pears a  little  later  than  the  hepatic  diverticulum ;  it  has  been  observe<i 
by  W.  His  in  embryos  of  8  mm.  as  a  small  diverticulum,  Fig.  44-4, 
B,  P,  which  grows  into  the  dorsal  mesentery,  sending  out  meanwhile 
hollow,  branching  buds.  Fig.  444,  C,  P,  and  thus  becoming  by  the 
sixth  week  an  elongated  gland,  which  extends  so  as  to  lie  in  the 
mesogastriiim  or  future  omentum,  and,  therefore,  between  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  vertebral  column.  The  pancreas, 
therefore,  changes  its  position  as  the  omentum  develops;  thus  at  six 
weeks  it  lies  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body;  there- 
after it  revolves  so  that  its  anterior  end  moves  to  the  left,  as  the 
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omentum  develops,  until  the  gland  occupies  its  permanent  transverse 
position,  and  the  so-called  head  of  the  gland  lies  in  the  bend  of  the 
duodenum,  while  the  so-called  tail  is  near  the  spleen  and  the  left 
kidney.  The  duct  of  the  pancreas  is  at  first  in  front  of  the  bile  duct, 
but  during  fcetal  life  it  shifts  and  first  approaches  and  then  joins  the 
ductus  choledochus. 

Stoss  in  a  preliminary  notice,  81.1,  states  that  in  mamnials  he 
has  found  the  dorsal  and  double  ventral  fiancreatic  anlages  (sheep 
embryos  of  4  mm.  about  seventeea  to  eighteen  days) .  _  The  two 
anlages  unite  (sheep  of  15  mm.) ;  the  duct  of  the  ventral  aniage  is 
the  ductus  Wirsingiamis,  of  the  dorsal  aniage  the  ductus  San- 
tor  I'vi.  In  sheep  and  man  the  ventral  duct  is  preserved;  in  the 
horse  and  dog  both  ducts ;  in  cattle  and  the  pig  probably  the  dorsal 
duct  only.  In  sheep  the  lumen  of  the  dorsal  duct  is  obliterated  in 
embryos  of  TO  mm.,  and  in  embryos  of  i'O  mm.  only  the  ventral  duct 
can  be  found. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  the  pancreas  to  tlie  ijeritoneum:  the 
entodermal  portion  of  the  pancreas  being  situatetl  in  the  mesogas- 
trium,  it  is,  of  course,  covered  on  both  sides  by  peritoneum  and  may 
be  said  to  be  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  by  a  mesenterj'  of 
its  own,  although  the  pancreatic  mesenter;-  is  only  a  part  of  the 
mesogastrium  (C.  Toldt,  89.1).  The  pancreatic  mesentery  aborts 
during  the  fifth  month,  and  the  pancreas,  losing  its  movabilitj', 
becomes  directly  attached  to  the  dorsal  abdominal  wall. 

The  histogenesis  of  the  pancreas  is  still  to  be  investigated.  In  a 
human  embryo  of  four  months,  Fig.  452,  the  alveoli  show  clearly 
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and  lie  in  groups — drawn  dark  in  the  figure — which  are  widely  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  young  connective  tissue.  The  ducts  are 
lined  by  a  cuboidal  epithelium;  the  cells  of  the  alveoli  are  small, 
containing  very  little  protoplasm,  but  each  having  a  well -developed 
spherical  granular  nucleus. 

Mesentery  and  Omentum. — To  understand  the  development 
ot  the  mesentery  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  coelom,  or,  in  other  words,  the  splanchuoccele,  is  consti- 
tuted by  a  pair  of  cavities  (pleuro- peritoneal  spaces),  which  are 
.  separated  from  one  another  throughout  the  Ixxly  by  a  median  parti- 
tion or  mesentery.  Fig.  453,  A,  iite.t:  in  this  pai-titiou  is  lodge<l  the 
entodermal  canal,  entj  the  partition  consists  nf  mesencbyma  and  is, 
ot  course,  covered  on  both  sides  by  mesothelium,  tiisth.     The  con- 
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nectioii  (if  tlit*  imsentor}  with  the  Buinatopleure  along  the  median 
ventral  line  is  Uwt  for  the  moat  part  verj'  early,  but  tiie  stomach  is 


always  ciniiiecte<l  by  a  ventral  mesentery  (omcDtiim  minus)  with  the 
ventral  botly  wall.  The  partial  disappearance  of  the  ventral  niesen- 
terj  establishes  the  c<  ndition  indicated  1  j  F  g,  453,  B;  the  entoder- 
mil  tulje,  together  with  the 
mesoderm  around  it,  constitutes 
tl  e  alimentarj'  ctinal,  which  is 
su8iK,iided  by  a  dorsal  perma- 
nent mesentery  from  the  median 
Ime  til  'ccelom,  ci>e,  of  one  side 
c  n  municiit^s  I)elow  the  intes- 
tine M  ith  the  ccelom  of  the  op- 
posite side.  In  other  wonls,  by 
the  disappearance  of  tlie  ventral 
mesenterj-  the  paired  splauch- 
nocoeles  have  fu8e<i,  and  there  is 
hei  cefortli  a  single  abdominal 
cav  itj 

In  the  cephalic  r^ion  of  the 
abd  men,  however,  the  primi- 
tive c  mplete  separation  of  the 
CLelom  f  the  two  sides  persists. 
As  tl  e  stomach  and  liver  de- 
scen  1  from  the  septum  transver- 
loncwd'  sum  or  primitive  diaphragm. 
_.     ™,  /*odepn*     *^  Iward    into    the    abdominal 

?'     cri'm"  hIm  "oni-  unmnus  ma /i  n fw     cavity   we  find  that  the  meseu- 

tbelium.  L:  1i^,r    .1.  s,»,«.n«.ry  liRai^rnt.  ^^^^^  mrtitioU  gTOWS  with  them 

and  is  never  alx>rted  either  on  the  ventral  or  dorsal  side.     Four  or- 
gaiiH  are  liwlged  in  this  partition,  Fig.  454,  the  spleen,  Spl,  pancreas, 
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pan,  stomach,  Ent,nn(l  liver,  Li.  Each  of  these  organs  produces  a 
tliickening  of  the  partition,  and  therefore  causes  the  niesotlielium  on 
both  surfaces  to  bulge  laterally.  Later,  when  a  special  connective- 
tissue  layer  is  developed  uiader  the  uiesothelium,  we  liav©  the  perito- 
neum produced,  and  this  peritoneum  covers  the  partition  and  the 
four  organs  contained  in  the  partition.  The  part  of  the  partition  in 
which  the  spleen  and  pancrea,s  are  lodged,  and  by  which  the  stomach, 
Ent,  is  connected  with  the  median  dorsal  line,  is  the  future  greater 
omentum,  uies;  the  portion  between  the  stomach  and  liver  is  the  fu- 
ture omentum  minus,  oni.m,  while  the  portion  joining  the  liver,  Li, 
to  the  ventral  somatopleure  is  the  future  suspensory  ligament,  si,  of 
descriptive  anatomy. 

Besides  these  names  there  are  also  emplojed  viesogastriHm  for 
the  embryonic  greater  omentum,  and  vic.iocoloii  for  tlie  portion  of 
the  mesenterj-  connected  with  the  large  intestine. 

Tlie  condition  just  described  is  readied  by  the  human  embryo 
during  the  fourth  week.  Concerning  the  mode  of  disappearance  of 
the  ventral  mesentery  I  can  recall 
no  exact  observations,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  satisfactory  descrip- 
tions of  the  earlj- stages  of  the  par- 
tition in  which  the  stomach,  etc., 
aro  lodged.  We  are,  therefore, 
forceil  to  content  om-seives  for  the 
present  with  tlie  preceding  dia- 
grammatic explanation.  The  dia- 
gram, Fig.  455,  will  serve  to  render 
both  the  preceding  account  and  the 
siilieequent  changes  clearer.  TJie 
diagram  is  fairly  correct,  except  in 
representing  the  stomach  in  the 
median  lino,  for  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  descends  it  takes  an  asym- 
metrical position,  p.  754.  It  will 
be  evident  upon  glancing  at  the 
diagram  that  the  mesogastrium, 
may,  mesentery,  msl,  and  meso- 
colon, msc,  are  merely  different 
regions  of  the  same  membrane, 
and  that  the  spleen,  spl,  pancreas,  '^^•^ 
pan,  stomach,  ni,  and  liver,  Li,  nch;  Wg.  meBoicvi 
are  l<x;ated  in  one  complete  mesen-  "'»'■  ""■*^'"*-'>' i  """"■ 
terial  partition,  so  that  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  in 
order  to  get  from  the  left  splanchnocceie  to  the  right  splanchnocoele, 
we  must  pass  around  the  liver  on  the  caudal  side ;  the  septum  trans- 
versum,  st,  prevents  our  passing  across  on  the  cephalic  side. 

The  further  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  mesentery  depend 
chiefly  on  two  factors :  first,  the  elongation  and  coiling  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines;  second,  the  formation  of  secondary  adhesions  ot 
certain  parts  of  the  mesentery  with  other  parts  and  with  the  abdom- 
inal wall. 

The  development  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  has  been  described 
4» 
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pp.  t53,  755.  The  result  of  the  primary  twisting  upon  the  mesen- 
tery ia  illustrated  hy  Fig.  450.  Owing  to  tlie  deflection  of  the  stom- 
ach to  the  left,  and  of  its  revolution  around  it«  axis,  by  which  its 
median  dorsal  line  or  greater  cun-atiire  lieeoraes  lateral,  the  mesu- 
gastriimi,  msg,  ia  folded  so  as  to  form  a  |)oiich  that  projects  toward 
the  left  Bide ;  the  iwuch  is  the  anlage  of  the  great  omentum,  Om :  it 
oiM'ns  toward  the  right  side,  its  t>pening  being  the  foramen  of  Wins- 
low  ;  the  inner  surface  of 
the  pouch  is  formed  by  the 
riglit  surface  of  the  meso- 
gastriuni,  the  outer  bv  the 
left.  The  cavity  of  the 
lM)uch  may  be  termed  the 
umenial  cavity  {Xetzben- 
tel);  F.  P.  Mall,  91.2, 
terms  it  the  gastric  diver- 
ticulum; in  descriptive  an- 
atomy it  is  known  as  the 
les.ser  perHoiieul  njxice. 
From  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  st*imach  extends  the 
ventral  mesenterj- or  leaser 
omentum;  an  inspection  of 
the  diagram.  Fig.  45ii,  will 
show  that  it  extends  the 
pouch  of  the  omentum  to- 
ward the  right.  A  section 
of  a  human  embryo  in 
which  tlie  timental  cavity 
is  just  l>eginning  to  form  is  figured  by  F,  Mall,  81.3,  -(74.  The 
diiodouum  is  situated  near  the  dorsal  aide  of  the  body  cavity  and  has, 
even  in  the  young  embrj-o,  only  a  short  mesentery ;  as  development 
progresses  the  duodenum,  after  making  its  pyloric  bend,  comes  to  lie 
in  IX  nearly  transverse  direction  close  to  the  dorsal  abdominal  wall ; 
its  mesentery  obliterates,  and  thereafter  the  duodenum  forms  merely 
a  slight  projection  covered  by  mesot helium  (and  later  by  jwritoneum), 
compai-e  Fig.  4.'>7,  A,  Finally,  owing  to  the  intestines  forming  a 
great  l<Kip  to  the  right,  the  large  intestine  crosses  the  body  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  duodenum;  the  mesentery-  meanwhile  remains  at- 
tached along  the  meilian  dorsal  line,  but  its  ventral  border  elongates 
with  the  intestine;  and  further,  the  manner  in  which  the  k>op  is  de- 
vekiped  brings  the  right  surface  of  the  mesenterj-  to  face  ventralward 
(or  "forwanl,"  according  to  human  descriptive  anatomy)  and  the 
loft  surface  to  face  dorwalward. 

The  additional  changes  are  indicated  by  the  two  diagrams  after 
O.  Hertwig,  Fig.  4.iT.  A,  B.  The  star  (•)  is  placetl  in  the  omental 
cavity.  In  A  the  liver,  /,  is  attached  to  the  dorsal  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm, zf;  tho  stomach,  mtf,  occiijiies  a  transverse  position,  and  is, 
therefore,  .-M-en  in  cross  sections;  along  what  wjis  primitively  its 
median  ventral  line  is  attaehetl  the  lesser  omentum,  kn,  by  which 
the  stomach  is  connected  with  the  liver.  Along  the  greater  curva- 
tiin*.  !/(',  of  the  stomach  is  inserted  tho  mesogastrinm,  f/»'.  tjii',  or, 
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as  we  may  now  call  it,  the  greater  omentum;  it  has  grown  so  much 
that  it  forms  a  fold,  which  is  heginning  to  hang  over  the  transverse 
colon,  ct;  the  fold  ia  destined  to  grow  still  further,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line,  gn';  the  pancreas,  p,  lies  in  the  omentum  close  to 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  duodenum,  du,  is  already  closely 
united  with  tlie  dorsal  wall.  The  transverse  mesocolon,  msc,  springs 
from  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  between  the  pancreas,  p,  and  duo- 
denum, dit;  the  reason  for  this  apparent  anomaly  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  Fig.  45G.  Below  the  duodenum,  d%i,  springs  the 
mesentery',  mes,  of  the  small  intestine,  dd.  In  B  the  omental  fold 
has  extended,  gti',  far  down  in  front;  the  mesocolon,  msc,  has  united 
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with  the  part  of  the  omental  fold  nearest  it,  and  there  results  a  single 
membrane  of  double  origin,  by  which  the  colon  is  suspended;  it  is 
this  membrane  which  is  known  in  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  the 
adult  as  the  mesocolon;  the  adult  mesocolon,  therefore,  includes  the 
true  mesocolon  and  part  of  the  mesogastrinm.  As  a  further  result 
of  the  secondary  adhesion,  wo  note  that  the  omentum,  gn*,  appears 
to  spring  from  the  transverse  colon,  ct.  Both  the  pancreas,  p,  and 
duodenum,  rfu,  now  occupy  their  permanent  {or  so-calleil  retro-peri- 
toneal) positions. 

Admirable  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  mesentery  at  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  human  embryo  are  given  by  C.  Toldt  in  his 
classic  memoir,  79.1,  and  further  valuable  observations  on  the 
adhesions  are  recorded  by  Toldt  in  his  second  article,  89. 1 . 

Histogenesis. — From  its  nnHle  of  formation  it  is  evident  that  the 
mesentery  is  primitively  a  sheet  of  mesencliyma  covered  on  both 
sides  by  mesothelinm.  Tlie  differentiation  of  this  simple  membrane 
has  been  carefully  traced  by  C.  Toldt,  79. 1.  43-50,  At  four  weeks 
the  mesenchymal  cells  are  very  much  orowded^ — there  being  but  little 
basal  substance — and  they  have  but  little  protoplasm ;  some  of  them 
are  beginning  to  assume  the  spindle  shape ;  the  mesothelium  varies 
somewhat,  being  here  a  cut>oidal,  there  ii  cylinder  epithelium.    At  six 
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weeks  more  of  the  mesenchymal  cells  are  spindle-shaped,  and  the  mes- 
othelial  cells  are  beginning  to  flatten  out;  they  are  thinner  and  wider 
and  their  nuclei  protrude.  At  eight  weeks  the  mesothelium  has 
essentially  the  endothelial  tyjx?,  which  it  retains  thoughout  life.  At 
eight  weeks  the  mesenchymal  cells  next  the  mesothelium  on  each 
side  commence  to  form  a  special  recognizable  layer,  which  is  per- 
fectly distinct  by  the  end  of  the  third  month;  this  layer  is  four  to 
six  cellsr thick  and  contains  no  vessels;  together  with  the  overlying 
mesothelium  it  constitutes  the  peritoneal  membrane  of  descriptive 
anatomy.  Between  the  two  peritoneal  membranes  lies  the  looser 
mesenchyma,  corresponding  to  the  membrana  propria  mesenterii 
of  Toldt,  and  in  which  are  distributed  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
and  later  (fifth  month)  the  13'mphatic  glands  and  fat-cells.  The 
mesentery  thus  comprises  five  layers,  all  of  which  can  be  well  seen  in 
embryos  of  the  fourth  month.  The  development  of  the  connective- 
tissue  fibrils  in  the  omentum  has  been  previously  descrilxnl,  p.  400. 
The  fat-cells  do  not  attain  their  typical  development  until  the  end  of 
the  eighth  month,  though  their  differentiation  begins  during  the 
fifth,  when  the  anlages  of  the  lymph-glands  also  appear. 

The  mesodermic  layer  of  the  peritoneum  is  always  very  thin,  but 
Toldt,  79.1,  4G,  distinguishes  in  it  toward  the  end  of  foetal  life 
three  sub-layers,  viz. :  1,  next  the  mesothelium  with  fine  elastic 
net- work;  2,  middle  sub-layers  with  coarser  elastic  network;  3,  sub- 
serous layer  of  lcx)ser  texture  uniting  the  peritoneum  to  the  niem- 
brana  })ropria. 

Meshes  of   the  Omentum. — After  birth  the  omentum  becomes 

?ierced  with  numerous  holes.  A  few  months  after  birth  (C.  Toldt, 
9.1,  41))  there  can  be  seen  numerous  scatteretl  8ix)ts  where  the 
membrane  is  thinner  and  contains  fewer  connective-tissue  fibrils 
than  elsewhere ;  these  spots  lie  more  or  less  remote  from  the  blood- 
vessels. At  these  six>ts  the  holes  are  formed  and  are  at  first  always 
very  small.  Tlio  formation  of  the  omental  perforations  may  l)e  fol- 
lowed in  children  of  from  a  few  weeks  to  four  years  old.  If  the 
omentum  of  a  child  a  few  months  old  is  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver 
there  will  appear,  between  the  mesothelial  cells,  sjxjts  colored  by  the 
silver;  then  other  spots  similarly  coloreil,  but  larger  and  light  in  the 
centre;  and  finally  still  larger  ones  in  which  the  light  centre  hiis 
become  a  hole,  Toldt,  /.r.,  Fig.,  IT.  Toldt  regards  the  holes  as  the 
result  of  the  distention  of  the  membrane,  and  the  silver  marks  just 
described  as  indicating  the  pulling  apart  of  the  endothelial  cells :  tlie 
bl(K>d-vessels  and  fat-cells  around  them  serve  to  maintain  the  thick- 
ness of  the  membrane  between  the  holes.  Ranvier,  74. 1,  sought  to 
attribute  the  origin  of  the  holes  to  leucocytes  forcing  their  way 
between  the  omental  tissues,  but  Toldt  has  shown  that  tliis  explana- 
tion does  not  hold  good. 

Historical  Note. — The  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
embryonic  mesentery  were  laid  by  J.  F.  Meckel,  17.1,  and  Johannes 
Miiller,  30.1.  But  little  was  added  until  the  investigations  of  C. 
Toldt,  whose  two  memoirs,  79.2,  79.1,  constitute  the  classic  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  Lockwood's  article,  84. 1,  did  not  add  much, 
and  contains  important  errors,  as  ix)inted  out  by  Toldt,  89.1. 
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II.     The  Respiratory  Tract. 

The  respiratory  organs  arise  as  a  single  evagination  of  the  ento- 
dermal  canal  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  pharynx. 
The  evagination  branches,  each  branch  develops  into  a  lung;  the 
main  stem  becomes  the  trachea,  and  the  opening  of  the  stem  into  the 
pharynx  forms  the  larynx.  Accordingly  we  take  up:  1,  the  pul- 
monary anlage;  2,  the  lungs;  3,  the  trachea;  4,  the  larynx  and 
epiglottis. 

Pulmonary  Anlage. — The  first  trace  of  the  outgrowth  of  the 
entoderm al  canal  to  form  the  lungs  is  an  increase  of  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  canal  in  the  oesophageal  region.  This  increiise  re- 
sults from  the  development  of  what  may  be  called  the  pulmonary 
groove^  which  is  a  furrow  lined  with  entoderm,  and  begins  just 
behind  the  fourth  gill-cleft  and  extends  to  the  stomach.  Fig.  458. 
The  groove  is  shallow  toward  the  pharynx 
and  deepens  toward  the  stomach,  ending 
abruptly  as  a  rounded  projection.  The  en- 
toderm lining  the  pulmonary  groove  is 
thicker  than  that  lining  the  cBsophagus 
above  it  (W-  His,  87.3,  90).  This  stage 
may  be  seen  in  a  human  embrj^o  of  3.2  mm., 
or  in  chick  of  sixty  to  seventy-two  hours. 
The  pulmonary  groove  is  narrower  than  the 
oesophageal  division  from  which  it  springs, 
hence  in  a  cross  section  of  this  stage  the  en- 
todermal  canal  has  in  the  region  of  the 
oesophagus  the  outline  of  an  inverted  pear. 
The  groove  now  deej^ns  and  its  gastric  end 
g^ows  out  farther,  Fig.  458,  Lti,  and  the 
oesophagus  between  the  end  of  the  groove 
and  the  stomach  begins  to  lengthen.  Pres- 
ently the  blind,  free,  lower  end  of  the  groove 
widens  out,  and,  as  it  grows,  forks;  each 
fork  is  the  anlage  of  a  lung,  and  has  the 
form,  Fig.  438,  of  a  short  rounded  pouch 
situated  laterally.  In  front  views  the  tw'o 
pouches  are  easily  found ;  in  a  side  view  one 
hides  the  other.  The  median  portion,  by 
which  the  pouches  are  connected  with  the 

pulmonary  groove,  is  the  anlage  of  the  trachea.  As  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  444,  A,  B,  C,  the  cesophagus,  lungs,  and  trachea  all  grow  rap- 
idly; the  branching  of  the  lungs  begins  in  embryos  of  seven  milli- 
metres, B.  In  embryos  of  seven  millimetres  the  fundamental  parts 
are  all  marked  out,  except  that  the  dilatation  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
trachea  follows  later  (embryos  of  13  mm.  Fig.  444,  C,  La).  The 
elongated  oj^ening  of  the  pulmonary'  gr(X)ve  is  the  future  glottis,  and 
in  front  of  it  is  the  anlage  of  the  ej)iglottis,  Fig.  444,  C,  Ep;  the 
meflian  cylindrical  tul>e,  Fig.  445,  Tr,  is  the  trachea,  and  its  two 
branches  are  the  lungs. 

The  situation  and  topogra|)hical  relations  of  the  pulmonary  anlage 
are  very  importimt,  because  they  explain  numerous  anatomical  facts. 


Fio.  458.  — Ou'  lino  of  the  Ento- 
(lernial  Canal  of  His'  Emhryo 
Lr.  //*/.  Hypophysis ;  Ck,  noto- 
chorrl ;  Lii,  anla^  of  lunp :  L/, 
liver:  Yks.  yolk-sac;  Al,  duet 
of  allantois:  H',  Wolffian  duct. 
Aftor  W.  His. 
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At  first  the  anlage  directl}'  overlies  the  heart  and  the  septum  trans- 
versum,  including  the  liver,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  259.  It  will  be 
remembered,  see  p.  480,  that  the  coelom  extends  above  the  septum 
transversum  on  either  side  of  the  CBSophagus,  making  during  earl^' 
stages  a  free  communication  between  the  abdominal  and  pericardial 
cavities.  In  transverse  sections  one  sees  at  once  that  the  lungs 
project  into  the  coelomatic  passage  (or  future  pleural  cavity)  above 
the  liver  and  septum  transversum.  The  manner  in  which  the  pleu- 
ral cavities  are  finally  shut  oflf  is  described  p.  482.  It  is  essential 
to  note  that  the  lungs  arise  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  heart  and  liver. 
The  lungs  (and  pleural  cavities)  only  gradually  expand  forwanl  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  heart. 

In  the  above  description  heed  is  given  only  to  the  epithelial  or 
entodermal  portion  of  the  pulmonary  anlage.  The  epithelium  is, 
however,  surrounded  by  mesclerm,  which  makes  a  thick  layer.  In 
sections  the  rudimentary  lung  is  readily  sc^n  to  consist  of  a 
ring  of  epithelium  composed  of  high  cylinder  cells ;  the  epithelium 
is  inclosed  by  a  thick  layer  of  mesenchyma,  and  so  far  as  the  lung 
projects  into  the  ccelom  it  is,  of  course,  covere<l  by  mesothelium. 
The  mesothelium  of  the  adult  is  known  in  descriptive  anatomy  as 
the  epithelium  of  the  pleural  membrane. 

Lungs. — The  lungs  arise,  as  described  in  the  previous  section,  as 
two  nearly  symmetrical  diverticula  of  the  pulmonary  anlage  and 
immediately  above  the  auricle  of  the  heart  (human  embryo  of  4 
mm.).  The  diverticula  lengthen  out  and  grow  dorsalward  on  either 
side  of  the  oesophagus  close  to  the  cephalic  end  of  the  stomach,  Fig. 
444,  B,  and  there  form  branches,  C,  all  of  which  at  first  extend  dor- 
salward. These  branches  of  the  entodermal  diverticulum  are  inclosed 
in  a  thick  covering  of  mesoderm;  the  two  laj^ers  thus  associated  con- 
stitute the  embryonic  lung.  The  organ  as  a  whole  projects  into  the 
coelom  above  the  septum  transversum ;  its  coelomatic  surface  is,  of 
course,  covered  by  mesothelium. 

The  branching  entodermal  tube  forms  the  so-called  bronchial  tree, 
the  entoderm  itself  persisting  as  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  bronchi, 
bronchioles,  infundibiila,  and  air-cells.  The  development  of  the 
branches  during  early  stages  has  been  traced  by  W.  His,  87-3,  in 
the  human  embryo,  and  less  thoroughly  by  A.  Robinson,  81.1,  in 
rats  and  mice.  The  following  account  refers  to  man.  The  right 
diverticulum  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  left  and  extends  further 
back — i)eculiarities  which  are,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  changes 
a(!Companying  the  asymmetrical  development  of  the  heart.  At  six 
weeks  the  asymmetry  of  the  lungs  is  more  marked,  for  the  right 
diverticulum  is  much  longer  and  has  three  primar}^  branches  bud- 
ding forth,  while  the  left  lung  has  onl}'  two ;  each  of  these  primary 
branches  corresponds  to  a  lobe  of  the  adult  lung,  hence  the  right 
lung  hiis  three  lobes,  the  left  lung  two.  Morphologically,  however, 
the  upper  and  anterior  branches  of  the  right  lung  (and  therefore  the 
lol)cs  they  produce)  are  equivalent  to  the  single  upper  branch  of  the 
left  lung.  Each  branch  elongates  and  branches,  and  the  branches 
branch,  and  so  on.  Fig.  450 ;  every  branch  is  short  and  has  a  rounded 
and  somewhat  enlarged  end ;  as  new  branches  are  added  those  pre- 
viously  formed    become    stems  and    increase  in    diameter.      The 
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branching  occurs  in  a  highly  characteristic  maimer,  for  tlie  stem 
always  forks,  but  the  forks  develop  unequally,  one  (terminal  bud) 
growing  more  rapidly  and  becoming  practic^ly  the  continuation  of 
the  main  Btem,  while  the  other  (lateral  bud)  appears  as  a  lateral 
branch.  Speaking  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ventral  fork 
serves  as  the  stem,  c/.  Fig.  44i,  C,  Lu.  In  consequence  of  this 
method  of  growth  the  adult  lung  consists  of  main  stems  with  lateral 
branches,  as  we  learned  through  the  able  investigations  of  Aeby 
("DerBronchialbaum,"  etc.,  Leipzig,  1880).     But  it  ii 
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suppose,  as  did  Aeby,  that  the  system  of  growth  is  strictly  mono- 
podia!, it  being  in  realitj-  a  modified  dichotomons  system.  The 
branches  all  arise  by  terminal  forking,  never  as  outgrowths  from  the 
side  of  a  stem.  In  cross  sections  the  limg  has  a  triangular  outline; 
one  apex  is  the  point  of  attachment  and  contains  the  main  bronchus; 
the  three  sides  we  may  designate  as  dursiil,  lateral,  and  ventral; 
the  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes  arrange  themselves  so  tliat  we 
can  distinguish  those  toward  the  ventral  from  those  toward  the 
dorsal  side,  while  the  terminations  of  the  tubes  in  the embrjo lie,  for 
the  moat  part,  toward  the  lateral  side  of  the  lung.  Later  the  lungs 
revolve  forward,  and  the  ventral  surface  becomes  mediid  or  cardial ; 
the  lateral  side  corresponds  to  the  costal  surface.  Fig.  4511  shows  the 
bronchialramificationsof  an  embryo  of  10.5  mm. ;  they  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  His,  I.e.,  '.<S.  The  same  primary  brandies  appear 
in  both  lungs,  and  they  occupy  essentially  symmetrical  relations  as 
r^^rds  the  veins;  examined  in  detail,  however,  the  two  lungs  are 
not  perfectly  symmetrical.  The  arteries,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are 
entirely  asymmetrical;  the  right  nrteri*,  A,  Art,  passes  in  front 
of,  but  the  left  artery'  passes  liehind,  the  first  branch;  this  relation 
persists  throughout  life,  an<l  Itxl  Aeby  to  designate  the  first  right 
bronchfts  as  epaiterial  and  all  the  other  bronchi  hi/paiienal; 
Aeby — and  His-  seems  to  accept  his  view — inferred  that  the  right 
lung  contained  a  bronchus  not  represented  in  the  left  lung.  I  think, 
however,  that  this  view  is  untenable  and  tliat  the  right  and  left  Jirsi 
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branches,  I.,  are  homologous ;  the  difference  between  the  two  sides 
is  due  to  the  precocious  development  on  the  right  side,  and  to  sec- 
ondary modifications  of  the  arteries;  the  relation  of  the  veins  to  the 
bronchi  confirms  the  interpretation  here  advanced.  His'  account  of 
the  development  appears  to  me  to  flatly  contradict  Aeby's  conclu- 
sion. The  peculiar  course  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery  is  probably 
due  to  the  abortion  of  the  fifth  aortic  arch  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
consequent  transfer  of  the  origin  of  the  artery  to  the  left  side ;  if 
this  suggestion  is  correct  there  should  be  in  reptiles  no  eparterial 
bronchus. 

The  further  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  begin  as  short,  rounded 
buds  forking  off  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  as  may  be  easily  seen  in 
sections  through  the  foetal  lung,  Fig.4fi2 ;  hence  the  primary'  branches 
are  i)ennanent,  and  by  their  enlargement  give  rise  to  the  main 
bronchi.     Fig.  460  represents  four  views  of  the  lungs  of  an  embr\'o 


Fia.  4G0.— Lungs  of  a  Human  Embryo  of  five  Months    Ofinot  Coll.,  No.  71).     A,  From  It-ft 

side;  B,  from  right  side;  C,  from  l)ehin(l:  1>,  from  below. 

of  five  months,  and  is  intended  to  show  the  homology  of  the  two 
primary  l6\yos  on  each  side;  the  upper  (and  anterior)  lobe  of  the 
right  side,  B,  being  partially  subdivided. 

Histogenesis. — The  entodermal  bronchial  tul)es  are  at  first  widelv 
separated  from  one  another ;  the  space  between  them  is  filled  with 
mesonchyma.  The  tulx?s  themselves  have  at  first  a  high  cylinder 
epithelium,  Fig.  401,  with  oval  granular  nuclei,  and  have  only  a 
small  lumen,  but  by  their  p^owth  the  mesoderm  is  condensed  around 
them,  forming  a  special  envelojx^,  Fig.  4(»1,  which  ultimately  enters 
into  the  comiK)sition  of  the  bronchial  wall.    The  smooth  muscle-fibres 
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were  observed  in  the  bronchial  wall  in  sheep  embryos  of  120  mm 

by  L,  Stieda,  78.1,  111.     As  development  progresses  the  Tcunifica 

tions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  arise  more  rapidly  than  the  growth  of 

the  mesenchyma,  so  that  the  amount 

of   connective    tissue  between   the 

branches  gradually  dimiDisbes,  Fig 

462,  until  at  birth  only  thin  parti 

tions  are  left  between  the  adjacent 

air-spaces.    The  epithelium  remains 

in  its  embrj'onic  stage  ((.e.,  a  high 

cylinder  epithelium)  in  the  bronchi 

in  the  bronchioles  it  becomes  a  cu 

boidal  epithelium,  in  the  infundi 

bula  (Alveolargaiige)  and  alveoli  1 
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onchi;  later  buds  are 
and  form  bronchioles; 
ward  the  close  of  fix'- 
I  life  the  buds  appear, 
hich  are  converted 
to  the  infundi  bula  and 
veoli,  and  these  are 
ne<l  with  flattened  epi- 
elium,  as  discovered 
sheep  embr>-os  of  250 
m.  by  L.  Stietla,77. 1, 
3.  The  common  as- 
mption  that  the  flat 
veoiar  epithelium  is 
>t  present  until  the 
ng8  are  stretched  by 
e  (irst  breath  is  erro- 

Trachea.— E  x  c  e  pt 
)on  the  early  dcvelop- 
ent  of  the  tnicliea  as 
part  of  the  pulmonary 
lage  (p.  4G3)  I  have 
und  no  observations, 
sections  of  the  tra- 
ea  of  a  four  months' 
ibri-d,  Fig.  4(i3,  the 
ithelium  is  a  high 
linder  epithelium  as 
early  stages  and  also 
the  adult,  since  the 
toderni  i.if  the  trachea 
mglumt  life;  the  cjii- 
i;d  with  mucous  cells. 


opening  into  the  cesophagus. 
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A  six  months'  specimen  (Minot  Coll.,  No.  8)  shows  the  glands  well 

advanced,  as  are  also  the  tracheal  cartilages. 

Larynx. — The  larynx  is  essentially  the  portion  of  the  trachea 

1  j^  jg  best  regarded  as  the  metamor- 

phosed  pulmonary  groove ;  the  groove 
early  Incomes  marked  off  from  the 
cesophaguBor  pharynx  by  two  ridges, 
one  on  each  side ;  the  ridges  approach 
one  another  in  front  and  devaricate 
posteriorly;  they  are  the  anlf^^  of 
the  vocal  chords.  Kolliker  found  the 
anlages  of  the  arj-tenoid  cartilages 
the  sixth  week,  but  chondrification 
does  not  take  place  in  the  laiynx  un- 
til the  eighth  or  ninth  week.  The 
annular  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
disproportionately    lai^     in     early 

TS,"flW«S»."J£SS««S  stages,  while  the  thyroid  cartiUge. 

Coll ,  No.  SB.    X  sbouc  sa)  diarm.    (The  develop  morB  tardily,     li  or  a  certain 

Duclr^l  In  the  jEluid  snould  be  of  tno  bvtw    _      '     j     j.i_       i    t    li.        r     j. 

iiteutiH>sefu(be«piibeiium.j  period  the  larynx   of  the  fcetus  is 

completely  closed  by  the  concrescence 
of  its  lining  epithelium,  a  fact  which  was  first  recorded  by  Koth, 
80.1,  and  since  by  Kolliker  and  Futelli,  88.1;  Strazza,  88.1,  ban 
published  some  oraervatious  on  the  development  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles.  • 

Epiglottis. — In  a  human  embryo  of  4.25  mm.  His  has  found 
(•'  Anat.  menschlicher  Embryonen,"  HI.,  GG)  that  the  elongated  open- 
ing of  the  larj'nx  lies  just  behind  the  fourth  branchial  arch  and  is 
bounded  bj'  two  slight  ridges  which  meet  in  front,  but  fade  out  be- 
hind. He  has  also  found  that  the  ridges  are  the  anlages  of  the 
median  epiglottis  and  of  the  lateral  ary-epiglottic  folds.  In  an 
embryo  of  10  mm..  Fig.  335,  the  epiglottis,  Epg,  is  well  developed. 
As  to  the  further  growth  ami  the  histogenesis  of  the  organ  little  is 
known,  though  a  few  details  are  given  by  Gangbofner,  80. 1. 
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Afterdann,  260 
Afterhaut  in  sauropsida,  IIK) 
Ahlfeld-s  ovum,  289 
Aire  germinative^  271 

vasculaire^  differentiation  of  the, 
272 
Ala  vespertilionis,  origin  of,  244 
Alecithal  ova,  61 
Alimentary  tract,  743 
Allantoic  fluid,  355 
Allantois,  the,  353 

conversion  of,  into  the  bladder, 
514 

histology  of,  353 

in  mammals,  354 

in  man,  354 

origin  of,  257 

union  of,  with  the  chorion,  376 
A  llantoishdcke  r,  259 
Allantois-stalk,  354 

partial  closure  of,  in  embryo  of 
twenty-seven  days,  387 

see  also  Bauchstiel  and  umbilical 
cord 
Allantoic wulst,  259 
Alveola rgdnge,  111 
Ameloblasts,  586 
Ammoiisfurche,  692,  696 
Amnion,  the,  333 

and  chorion,  union  of,  337 

definition  of,  333 

differentiation  of,  334 

evolution  of,  344 

histolo^ry  of,  333 

origin  of,  281 


Amnion,  progressive  history  of,  35 

retrogressive  history  of,  28 
Amnionstrang,  284 
Amniotic  cord,  284 

fluid,  337 
Amphiaster  of  the  ovum,  63,  95 
Amphibia,  concrescence  in,  120 

development  of  the  primitive  seg- 
ments in,  195 

medullary  groove  of,  177 

mesoderm  of,  145 

primitive  axis  in,  129 
Amphioxus,    differentiation   of   the 

mesoderm  of,  209 
Anal  canal,  189 

membrane,  260 

plate,  190 
Annulus  tympanicus,  740 
Anus  of  Rusconi,  121,  129 

primitive,  259 
Aorta,  division  of  the,  531  • 

dorsal,  and  its  branches,  539 

pulmonary,  538 
Aortic  arches,  534 

evolution  of  the,  538 

in  branchiate  vertebrates,  537 
Aortic  valves,  534 

Aortic  wall,  development  of  the,  537 
Appendix  vermiformis,  758 
Aqueductus  endolymphaticus,  729 

Sylvii,  678 
Aqueous  humor,  724 
Archenteric  cavity,  254 

extension  of  the,  271 
Archenteron,  115 

comparison  of  mammalian  and 
amphibian,  269 

definitive,  127 

early  development  of  the,  254 

separation  of  the,  from  the  yolk- 
sac,  255 
Arches,  aortic,  534 
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Arches,  branchial,  965,  267 

bmiichial,  luuwles  of  tbe,  477 

gill,  auj,  267 

luaiidibular,  578 

visceral,  2li."i,  2(17 
ArchiaiiipbiaHter  of  the  ovum,  03 
Aruhiblaet.  120,  153 
Archiptery^iiiii,  4<*>0 
Archiatoiue,  lV.i 
Anm  Iminrliiaiix,  205,  807 
Area  embryonaliH,  2T1 

geruiiiiativo,  271 

gland,  364 

inUTpofiita,  535 

opaca,  134.  254,  271 

pellucidu,  254,  271 

pellucida  of  a  hen's  egg,  181 

l>lacentaHe,  '174 

vaseulosa,  1D7.  274 

vusculoBJi,  different iatioD  of  the, 

ritelliua,  272 
Anil,  skeletou  of  the,  450 
Arm-noblafltH,  TH 
Artcriiil    sYHteiii,  transformation  of 

the.  SIM  ' 
Arteries,  iiitergegiiieiital,  liid 
Atrioveiitrk-iilar  valves,  533 
Attraction,  Biibere  of,  94 
Auditor!'  pafl^ages,  738 
Auritli-^,  divJBion  of  the,  528 

•  foriiintion  of  the,  521 
Auricuhir  canal,  division  of  the,  530 
Alifsritfitlte,  cordere,  132 
Axial  cord.  194 
Axis,  develcii>iiient  of  the,  480 

priiuitive,  IIH 

BARii,  liyoid,  443 

iiiaiidilmlar,  444 

thyro-hyoid,  447 
Bartbolhii's  glands,  development  of, 

oHi 
Ba»nl  i:;aiigliii.  694 

laytT  ()f  the  epidermis,  530 

substance,  niesendiyinal,  160 
Basement  iiieiubranes,  431 
Jlitxilitrleinte,  712 
Jl<inr/if/an!/lii-tikeUe,  570 
JiiiV'-listiel.  :W,  354,  33(! 

partial  cliuiure  of,  in  embryo  of 
tw<-iity-seven  da>-8,  887 
Methuarc,  5(11 


Beigel's  ora,  209,  808 
Belegknoehen,  481 
Belegzellen.  753 
BUdHiigsgfwebszellen,     transfon 

tion  of  leucocytes  into,  308 
Birds,  concrescence  in,  124 

primitive  axis  and  streak  of,  1 
Bladder,  development  of  the,  514 
Blastocyst,  see  Blastodermic  vesii 
Blastodermic  rim.  117 
Blaatoderuiic  veeiele,  105 

homologies  of,  107 

homologies  of  the  maminall 
141 

roamuialian,  135 

with  one  complete  layer,  135 

with  primitive  streak,  ISO 

wltli  primitlTe  streak  and  hi 
process,  140 

with  two  layers,  1*7 
Blastophore,  80 
Blastopore,  127 

secondary,  190 

yolk.  \U 
Blastoporic  canat,  128  ' 
Bhietula,  111 

stage  of  segmentation,  07 
Blatt,  {tnimahn,  of  Von  Baer.  107 

vegetatitea,  of  Von  Baer,  167 
Blood,  one-celled,  328 
/      origin  of  the,  211 

pla^tid,  224 

two-c«l!ed.  223 
Blood-cells,  red.  315,  218 
Blood -corpuscles,  morphology  of  tl 

Blood-i^nu.  the.  212 
Bloo<l-islauds.  318 
Blood-plates,  origin  ot  the,  223 
Blood-vessels,    growth  of,  into    1 
embryo,  214 

origin  of  the,  211 

primitive,  318 

transformations  of  the,  534 
Blutkeim,  213 
Bodenplatte,  600 
Body-cavity,  197 
Bogenfurche,  «»2,  690 
Bone,  growth  of,  410 

origin  of,  407 

origin  of  the  maj'row  of,  420 
Bones,  dermal,  422,  401 

frontal,  development  of,  46& 
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Bones,  interparietal, (levelopment  of, 
46;^ 
jufjral,  (levelopiueut  of,  4i\4 
lachrymal,  developiiieiit  of,  403 
malar,  development  of,  404 
maxillary,  (leveloi)inent  of,  404 
nasal,  tlevelopment  of,  403 
of  the  human  skull,  homoloj^ies 

of  the,  4*r) 
palatine,  development  of,  40i) 
parietal,  development  of,  405J 
prHi-maxillary,  development  of, 

4iU 
pterygoid,  development  of,  404 
splenial,  or  splint,  401 
squamosid,  development  of,  403 
tympanal,  developmc^nt  of,  404 
typical  dermal,  in  amniota,  402 

Bota/lfjtc/ier  Uartfj,  XV,) 

Bnurhou  obmcnU  510 

Bftnrreltft  Putodtrrmo-viMlin^  133 

Brain,  arda^e  of  the,  178 
definition  of  the.  503 
development  of  the,  593 
fore-,  ITH,  595,  010 
hind-,  i:«,  5»5,  59« 
mid-,  ITS.  TiiKi,  5f»«,  010,  077 

Branchial  arches.  205,  207 
arches,  muscles  of  the,  477 
clefts,  20:J 
nerves,  0:^0 
repion,  743 
sense-onrans,  706 
skeleton.  443 

Bran<'hiate  vertebrates,  aortic  arches 
in.  5:J7 

BraunV  con  Is.  513 
third  canal.  190 

Breu<'  ovum.  2^^* 

Broad  li;r!iment.  development  of  the, 

Bri>nchi.  hyparterial.  775 
FJriiuchial  tre»*.  774 
Bro!ii*hu^.  ^-fiarterial.  775 
Bru  -h's  eiiil>rv»i.  :^,»iS 
7?/*'V'"V-/iA'' /■/#.  :*i'\'t';j*rr.  071 

inembrvo  «»f  thirtvHjne«iavi.  3>0 

«  mm 

Bufidlf.  t.viil.  •>11 

Burxi  F.tl*rloii.  2»>' 
(jarietaiif.  4-rJ 


Bunuil  cavitleM,  developiuent  of,  421 

(Jaditca,  He<«  I)(*cidua 
(Jalcar  avis,  093 
Canal,  anal,  1n9 

blastopori(*,  12H 

Braun's  third,  IIK) 

central,  of  the  spinal  c^ml,  0«')9 

enttHh^mal,  743 

hyaloid,  723 

medullary,  17H 

neural,  179 

neurenteric,  Ikh 

not<xdiordal,  12^1 

notcxOiordal,    difTiTentiation    of 
th«,  1H2 

of  Hchlemm,  724 

true  n«'urent«rlc,  IHH 

tuho-tyiiipanal,  7W 
Canalis  cranio-pharyntcf'UH,  574 

liyal()i<if'UM,  713 

reiirnonH  H<*nM>ni,  737 
Canids,  l'V>iitiiiia*H,  720 

(f«rtn«T'H,  :m 

hemir-ircidar,  7:Ui,  7:iH 
Cai>,  ci'pliJilic,  *iH2 
Caphidi-  of  th#-  h-MM.  710,  72:j 
Capsulffs.  |x*ri<»ti*r,  43k 

hupra-rcnjd,  4>Ci 
(Uiptif'h'ni  t'.aiuliilf^  2H3 

Carotid**,   intf'rnal,  d(rvelof>rnent   of 

\\u\  53h 
Cari>n.M.  '#— ^ifirration  ttt  the,  457 
Cart  i  I  at;'-.  i\\t\>t-i\Tiuu:f:  of  the  niatriz 
r.f.  4a> 
rlfj?eiierafir>n  of  r/Mtifyin(^«  4W 
ela.'^ti'-.  IM; 
en-ifonn.    13  J 
fibro-,  U»0 
I  trrowth  fff.  \(h, 

I  iiiftriir**  hyaline-,  Vi^f 

oriiriii  of.  \h'-', 
R*nV'h**rt'-.  U5 
xyplioid.  WA 

''.'au'!;i  *-*{n\uH.  »r».i 
Ca.fi':i«rariria.  *>.": 

Oiviri*-..  biip-al.  •i^v^rlopin^ifi^  of.  iJl 
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Cavities,  pleural,  expansion,  of  the, 
483 

separation  of    the  pleural   and 
abiloruinal,  484 

separation    of   the   pleural  and 
pericardial,  482 

synovial,  development  of,  421 
Cavity,  amniotic,  284 

archenteric,  254 

archenteric,  extension  of  the,  271 

mandibular,  200 

of  the  primitive  segment,  202 

omental,  770 

oral,  development  of,  567 

pleuro-peritoneal,  197 

pr»!t-mandibular,  200 

primitive  body,  150 

segmentation,  97 

sub-germinal,  115 

yolk,  115 
Cells,  Corti's,  734 

daughter,  44 

decidual,  12 

Deiter's,  734 

dome,  550 

dumb-bell,  of  the  ovum,  50 

ectodermal,  97  et  seq. 

e^S-.  48 

enamel,  586 

entodermal,  97  et  seq.,  254 

epidermic,  548 

fat-,  development  of,  417 

germinating,  611 

lutein,  (57 

mother,  44 

nerve,  development  of,  624 

nerve,  origin  of,  611 

of  the  Graafian  follicle,  53 

of  the  seminiferous  tubyiles,  42 

of  the  vitelline  epithelium,  347 

ovic,  48 

parent,  43 

peptic,  755 

pigment,  origin  of,  419 

plasma,  possibly  regressive  stages 

of  fat-<reils,  419 
primitive  mesodermic,  149 
red  blood-  215,  218 
Sertoli's,  42 
sexual,  249 
special  sense-,  709 
viu'^oformative,  218 
young  neuroglia,  611 


Cement,  dental,  589 
Centrolecithal  ova,  61 
Centrosoma,  94 
Cephalic  cap,  282 

ganglia,  603 

nerves,  general  morphology  of, 
633 
Cerebellum,  672 

histogenesis  of  the,  674 
Cerebral  convolutions,  695 

flexures,  600 

hemispheres,  690 

nerves,  morphology  of  the,  033 

vesicles,  178,  593 
Cerebrum,  peduncles  of  the,  678 
Cervical  nerves,  629 

sinus,  744 
Chamber,  anterior,  723 
Cheek-plate,  568 
Cheiropterygium,  450 
Chiarugi's  embryo,  304 
Chiasm,  optic,  688,  718 
Chondrocranium,  434 

atrophy  of  parts  of  the,  441 

ultimate  history  of  the,  438 
Chorda  dorsal  is,  181 
ChordiB  funicuhe,  362 
Chorion  and  auniion,  union  of,  837 

blood-vessels  of  the,  331 

evolution  of  the,  331 

frondosuiii,  318 

general  description  of  the,  317 

histology  of  the,  322 

Iffive,  318 

primitive,  281 

progressive  history  of  the,  35 

retrogressive  history  of  the,  28 

the  human,  317 

true,  286 

union  of  the  allantois  with,  376 
Chorionic  fluid,  318 

vesicle,  317 

villi,  318 
Choroid,  713,  722 

plexus,  681 

processes,  722 
Chromatin,  the    essential  factor  in 

the  function  of  heredity,  90 
Cicatricula,  99 
Ciliary  ganglicm,  640,   642 

muscle,  725 
Circulatory  system,  origin  of  the,  211 
Clavicle,  development  of  the,  4M 
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Cleavage,  nee  Segmentation 

Clefts,  branchial  or  giU,  263 

Clitoris,  origin  of  the,  518 

Cloaca,  259 

Cloison  m^sodei'mique,  482 

Cochlea,  731 

Ca3cum,  758 

Cojlenteron,  113 

Coelom,  144 

extension  of  the,  271 

extra-embryonic,  extension  of 
the,  280 

formation  of  the,  150 

of  the  head,  190 

primitive  divisions  of  the,  192 

theory  of  the  mesoderm,  155 

unsegmented,  197 

ventral,  197 
CoiuTnissure,  ganglionic,  603 
Commissures,  cerebral,  684 
Conarium,  688 
Concrescence,  115 

in  birds,  124 

in  bony  fishes,  117 

in  elasmobranchs,  118 

in  mammals,  124 

in  marsipobranchs,  ganoids,  and 
amphibians,  120 

in  sauropsida,  122 

law  of,  115 

significance  of,  12^ 

summarv  of,  125 
Conjunctiva,  726 
Connective-tissue  fibrils,   origin  of, 

399 
Continuity,  germinal,  87 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  695 
Cord,  anmiotic,  284 

genital,  501 

genital,  formation  of  the,  491 

spinal,  607,  see  Spinal  cord 

sympathetic,  630  ^ 

umbilical,  356,  see  Umbilical  cord 
Cords,  Braun's,  513 

medullary,  development  of,  249 

of  Burdacli,  6^1 

vocal,  778 
Corium,  553 
Cornea,  724 
Cornu  Ammonis,  692 
Corona  radiata  of  the  discus  prolige- 

rus,  53,  59 
Corpora  albican tia,  687 


Corpora  quadrigemina.  678 
Corps  innomifUt^  501 
Corpus  albicans,  68 

callosum,  683 

cavernosum,  518 

hemorrhiigicum,  66 

luteum  of  menstruation,  67 

luteum  of  pregnancy,  68 

spongiosum,  518 

striatum,  691 
Corpuscles,  Malpighian,  509 

red  blood-,  origin  of,  221 

white  blood-,  origin  of,  221 
Corti,  organ  of,  733 
Corti^s  cells,  734 
Coste's  embryo,  300 
Cotyledons  of  the  placenta,  366 
Co u  ro n  ne  pola  ire,  95 
Co  wper's  glands,  development  of,  516 
Cranial  nerves,  morphology  of  the, 

633 
Cranium,  development   of   the,  434 

ossification  of  the,  439 
Crescent,  anterior,  of  the  area  pellu- 

cida,  132 
Crest,  neural,  601 
Crura  cerebri,  695 
Cumulus  proligerus  of  the  Graafian 

follicle,  52 
Cutis,  development  of  the,  553 
Cuvier,  duct  of,  275,  542 
Cylinderfurahe,  607,  662 

Darmfaserblutt  of  the  mesoderm,  152 
Darmpforte,  vordere,  261 
Decidua,  changes  in  the,  at  parturi- 
tion, 21 

graviditatis,  6,  26 

menstrualis,  4,  26 

reflexa,  8 

reflexa,  fate  of  the,  19 

serotina,  8 

scroti  na  at    the   end    of   seven 
months,  17 

subchorial  is,  as  described  by  Kttl- 
liker  and  others,  18 

vera,  8 
Deckknochen,  461 

DevkhimeUe^  grave  molecrilfire,  675 
Deck-plate  of  the  fore- brain,  681 
Deckplatte  of  His,  606 
Deokschicht,  10(5,  108.  135,  139 

modification  of,  in  rodents,  141 
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Deit«r  H  cells,  734 

I>eiital  follicle,  origin  of  the,  584 

papilla,  ij>i7 

procesiiett,  588 

ridge,  578 

shelf,  583 
Dentine.  588 

Dentition,  double,  of  mammals,  589 
Deniial  bones,  461 
Dermal  teeth  of  sharks,  581 
Dermis,  development  of  the,  553 
Descemet,  membrane  of.  725 
Deutoplasm  of  the  ovum,  49 
Development,  human,  general  out- 
line of,  28 
Diaderm,  111 
Diaphragm,  development  of  the,  485 

rudiment  of  the,  209 
DifTerentiation,  160 

histological,  164 
Dilatations.  161 

Diphyodont.  definition  of  term,  582 
Disc,  genu  inal,  99 
Discus  proligerus,  99 

of  the  Graafian  follicle,  52 
Diverticula,  161 
Dome  cells,  550 
Dorsal  flexure,  the.  313 
Dotterbildung,  Herd  der,  53 
DfjUerhaut,  58 
DfjtttrnaheL  124 

Dotternack epithet,  cells  of  the,  347 
DrUifen,  zuiftimmengtsetzte,  163 
Drtlnenfeld,  5W 
Duct,  lachrymal,  580 

milk,  5<i5        ^ 

MUllerian,  230,  244,  253,  503 

of  Santorini,  767 

of  Wirsung,  767 

pronephric,  230,  234,  253 

segmental,  2:i0,  234.  25:3 

Wolffian,  230,  2:«,  253,  502 
Ductus  arteriosus,  539 

Botalli.  539 

Cuvieri.  275.  542 

Cuvieri.  changes  in  the,  544 

thyreoglossus,  748 

Ear,  bones  of  the,  740 

development  of  the,  727 
external,  741 

Ecker's  ovum,  307 

Ectental  line,  97 


Ectoderm    and    entoderm,  ditleren- 
tiation  of,  1 10 
differentiation  of  the,  323 
formation  of  the,  97  et  seq, 
Ectodenual  organs   of   the   human 

body,  160 
Egg,  see  Embryo,  Foetus,  and  Ovum 
Ehrenritter's  ganglion,  649 
Einzeldrtliten,  163 

Elasmobranchs,  concrescence  in,  118 
mesodenu  of,  144 
primitive  axis  in,  130 
Elastic  tissue,  origin  of,  401 
Embryo,  170 
amniote,  278 
attachment  of  the.  374 
cross-section  of  a  typical,  279 
determination  of  the  age  of,  384 
form  of  the,  277 
growth  of  the,  381 
human,   progressive    historj'    of 

the,  35 
human,  retrogressive  history  of 

the,  28 
measuring  the  length  of,  384 
mesoblastic,  128 

primitive  type  of  vertebrate,  277 
secondary  type  of  vertebrate,  277 
transition  from  the,  to  the  foBtu^ 

391 
see  also  Fcetus,  Ova,  and  Ovum 
Embr>'os,    classification    of    known 
human,  by  stages,  286 
of   known   ages,  characteristics 

of,  384 
for  those  of  His  and  others,  see 
under  Ova 
Enamel,  deposit  of,  587 

organ,  development  of,  584,  585 
Enddarm,  the,  260 
Endocardkis8€n   of    the    auricular 

^mal,  530 
jEimothelherz,  226 

Endothelkvfsen  of  the  auricular  ca- 
nal, 530 
Endstttck  of  a  spennatoaMX>n,  41 
Ensiform  cartilage,  434 
Enterocoele,  169 
Enteron,  113 

Entodenn  and  ectoderm,  difTerenti- 
at  ion  of,  110 
cells  of  the,  254 
formation  of  the,  97  et  seq. 
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Entoderm,  intestinal,  growth  of  the, 
7G0 

separation  of  notochordal  band 
from,  182 
Entodermal  canal,  743 

organs  of  the  human  body,  160 
Euvellope  moUculaire  grise,  675 
Envelopes,    foetal,    progressive    his- 
tory of  the,  35 

fu3tal,    retrogressive    history   of 
the,  28 
Epeneephalon,  599 
Ependyma,  616 
Eperon  p&riii^aly  517 
Epibranehialis  nerve,  651 
EpiccBle,  169 
Epidermal  syscem,  548 
Epidermis,  formation  of  the,  548 
Epididymis,  development  of  the,  500 
Epiglottis,  778 
Epiphysis  cerebri,  688 
Epistemum,  454 

Epistropheus,  formation  of  the,  430 
Epithelium,  differentiation  of,  165 

germinal,  247 
Epitrichium,  550,  552 
Eponychium,  555 
Eportphoron,   development   of   the, 

500 
Ersatzhaare^  561 
Eustachian  tube,  740 
Eye,  anterior  mesenchymaof  the,  723 

development  of  the,  710 

evolution  of  the  vertebrate,  727 

parietal  or  pineal,  ($88 
Eyelashes,  726 
Eyelid,  726 

third,  727 

Fabricius,  bursa  of,  260 
Face,  development  of  the,  567 
Facial  apparatus,  position  of  the,  467 
Fallopian  tube,  504 

origin  of  the,  246 
Falt€y  vena  car>a^  483 
Falx  cerebri,  (J91 
Fat-cells,  development  of,  417 
Femur,  ossification  of  the,  459 
Fenestra  ovalis,  740 

rotunda,  740 
Fentes  branehiales,  263 
Feu  ill  e  angioplastiqfte,  212 
Feuillet  vcutcuiaire^  341  ^ 


Fibres,  ganglionic,  619 

medullary,  616 

muscle,  multiplication  of,  474 

nerve,  origin  of,  616 

osteogenetic,  409 

segmental  or  skeletal  muscle,  470 

smooth-muscle,  origin  of,  417 
Fibrillae,  muscular,  473 
Fibrils,  connective-tissue,  origin  of, 

399 
Fibrin,  canal isirtes,  323 
Fibula,  ossification  of  the,  459 
Filament  epiaxial,  132 
Fissura  calcarina,  697 

parieto-occi  pi  talis,  697 
Fissure,  calloso-marglnal,  697 

choroid,  712 

of  Rolando,  698 

splenial,  697 

triradiate,  700 
Fissures,  cerebral,  695 

accessory,  702 

evolution  of,  702 

of  the  frontal  lobe,  700 

of  the  island  of  Reil,  701 

of  the  (Xicipital  lobe,  701 

of  the  parietal  lobe,  701 

of  the  temporal  lobe,  701 

transitorv,  702 
Flei^chschifM  of  Von  Baer,  167 
Flexure,  dorsal,  313 
Flexures,  cerebral,  (KX) 
Floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  687 
Flilgelleiste  of  the  medulla,  666 
FlUgelplatte,  607 
FlUgelwuhft  of  the  medulla,  667 
Fluid,  allantoic,  355 

amniotic,  337 

chorionic,  318 
FtiBtal  appendages,  314 

appendages,  origin  of  the,  280 
Foetus,  the,  379 

growth  of,  381 

nutrition  of,  373 

progressive  history  of,  35 

retrogressive  history  of,  28 

transition  from  the  embryo  to, 
391 

see  also  under  Embryo,  Ova,  and 
Ovum 
Follicle,  dental,  origin  of  the,  584 

Graafian,  development  of  the,  51 
FollicleB,  primary,  growth  of  the,  50 
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Foiitanu's  canals,  726 
Fontanel les,  the,  405 
Foramen  ejec*uni,  51)2,  748 

of  Monro,  51)7,  080,  093 

of  Winslow,  770 

ovale,  529 
Fore-brain,  178,  595,  010 

median  iK)rtion  of  the,  679 
Fore-gut,  ori|;in  of  the,  201 
Formative  yolk,  99 
Fornix,  084 
Fo8«i  of  Sylvius,  095 
Fourth  ventricle  and  its  roof,  676 
Fovea  canliaca,  201 
Fretum  Halleri,  52:5,  525 
Froriep's  ganj^lion,  050 

law,  4(J9 
Fru c/i  Uch  in  ie  re,  502 
FruvMirassfj\  337 
Funiculus  amnii,  284,  285 

restiformis,  007 
Funnel,  Mdllerian,  245 
Furrhuuf/  of  ova,  93 
Furrow,  dorsal,  173 
Fussy^Uen^  origm  of,  494 

Ganglia,  banal,  094 

cephalic,  003 

sensory,  origin  of,  601 

sympathetic,  031 
Oaiifffienfeiifte^  (K)2 
Ganglion,  acustico-faciale,  044 

ciliary,  040,  (J42 

cochleare,  045 

Ehrenritter^s,  049 

Froriep's,  (J50 

GasMerian,  042 

geniculi,  045 

glo880-i)haryngeal,  048 

hypoglossal,  050 

impar,  032 

intracranial,  045 

jugulare,  052 

mesocephalic,  040 

nodosum,  052 

olfactory,  037 

petrosum,  049 

spiral,  047 

thalamic,  040 

trigeminal,  041 

tro<*hlear,  041 

vagus,  051 

vestibulare,  (»45 


Ganglionic  commissure,  (K)3 

fibres,  019 

nerve  cells,  026 

sense-organs,  700 
Ganoids,  concrescence  in,  130 

development  of  the  x>riiuitive 
segments  in,  195 

primitive  axis  in,  129 
Gall-bladder,  700 
(Jallertyewehe,  329 
aalhirtsrJihM,  329 
Gartner's  canals,  503 
Gasserian  ganglion,  642 
(Tastrula  theory,  112 
(jatdn^ntasche  of  Selenka,  183 
Gefdnnhof,  197 

differentiation  of  the,  272 
Oef^jfssohicht,  167,  212 
Gegenbauers    theory   of  the  skull, 

409 
GehirnhUiscfien^  595 
OtkrOse,  244 
Genital  cortl,  501 

cord,  formation  of  the,  491 

fold,  247 

mesenchyma,  production  of  the, 
248 

products,  the,  37 

ridge,  2;}0,  244,  251 

tul)ercle,  510 
Genit^ilia,  external,  development  of 

the,  510 
Qenitnlstrang^  501 
Genoblasts,  history  of  the,  39 
Germ-band  theory  of  the  mesoderm, 

156 
Germ-layers,  the,  91,  159 

differentiation  of,  160 

inversion  of,  in  rodents,  141 

law  of  the  unequal  growth  of,  163 

organs  of  the  human  body  de- 
rived from  the  several,  160 

rAle  of,  159 
Germinal  area,  271 

continuity,  87 

disc,  99 

epithelium,  48,  247 

8i)ot  of  the  ovum,  57 

vesicle  of  the  ovum,  57 

wall,  133,  271 
OeschlecJitszellen^  249 
Gfsh'htJikopfbeuf/e,  (WO 
Gill^rches,  265,  207 
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Gill-clefts,  268 
GingivsB,  578 
Girdle,  pelvic,  455 

shoulder,  45B 
Gland,  pineal,  680,  688 

prostatic,  515 

thyroid,  747 
Glands,  161 

Bartholini's,  516 

classification  of,  163 

Cowper's,  516 

intestinal,  759 

lachrymal,  727 

lymph-,  development  of,  414 

mammary,  564 

Montgomery's,  565 

mucous,  of  the  stomach,  755 

of  the  skin,  563 

salivary,  590 

sebaceous,  development  of,  562 

sexual,  development  of,  492 

sweat,  563 
Globules  de  maturation  parfaite,  81 

du  d4hut,  80 

polaires,  64,  65 

pr^coces,  80 

tnrdifs,  80 
Globules,  groups  of,  eliminated  from 
the  ovules,  80 

polar,  of  the  ovum,  64 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  648 
Goette's  theory  of  the  mesoderm,  156 
Graafian  follicle,  development  of  the, 
51 

ovulational    metamorphosis    of 
the,  66 
Graiizplatt^,  671 
Gray  matter,  616 

of  the  medulla  oblongata,  670 

of  the  spinal  cord,  663 
Grenzveiie  of  the  placenta,  373 
Groove,  dorsal,  134 

medullary,  134,  173 

primitive,  140 

I>rimitivc,  stage  when  it  is  at  its 
maximum,  KU 

pulmonary,  773 
Growth,  law  of  unequal,  162 
Grundplntte,  607 
Grun(UfUbstanz,  166 
Gubernaculum,  248,  496 
Gums,  formation  of  the,  578 
Gut,  post-anal,  260 
SI 


Gyri  of  the  brain,  695 
Gyrus  arcuatus,  696 

choroideus  anterior  et  posterior, 
677 

dentatus,  696 

fornicatus,  698 

subcallosus,  703 

uncinatus,  696 

Habbxula  tecta,  736 
IfahJientritt  of  the  ovum,  99 
Hairs,  development  of,  557 

embryonic,  561 

loss  and  renewal  of,  561 
Hakeiikril m mung^  600 
Hajitelzellen  of  the  ovum,  56 
Hanuta^k  of  Von  Baer,  296 
Hatschek's  germ-band  theory  of  the 

mesoderm,  156 
HauptstUck  of  a  spermatozoon,  40, 

41 
Hautfaserblatt  of  the  mesoderm,  152 
HauUchioht  of  Von  Baer,  167 
Head,  ccBlom  of  the,  199 

evolution  of  the,  704 
Head-kidney,  231 
Head-process,  128,  134,  140 
Heart,  anmiote  mode  of  development 
of  the,  225 

division  into  right  and  left,  528 

endothelium  of  the,  228 

muscles  of  the,  478 

non-muscular  areas  of  the,  527 

origin  of  the,  224 

primitive  mode  of  development 
of  the,  224 

transformations  of  the,  521 

valves  of  the,  532 

walls  of  the,  525 
Hecker's  ovum,  308 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  690 
Hensen's  knot,  124,  138 
Herd  der  Dotterbildung^  53 
Here<lity,  85 

the  essential  factor  in  the  func- 
tion of,  90 
Hernia,  intestinal,  758 
Hexenmileh,  565 
Hillocks  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 

pregnant  uterus,  13 
Hind-brain,178,  595,  598 
Ilinterdarm,  260 
HirUerhirn,  178,  595,  598 
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Hinterseitenatrang  of  the  spinal  cord, 

602 
Hippocampus  major,  692 

minor,  692,  693 
Hinianhang^  571 
IfirnblflS€7i,  178 
Uirnsivhel,  691 
His,  zones  of,  606,  661 

zones  of,  in  the  adult,  666 

zones  of,  in  the  fore- brain,  686,  687 
His'  embryos,  291,  293,  294,  297,  298, 

804 
Historical  references  to— 

concrescence,  117 

epipliysis  cerebri,  689 

ganglionic  fibres,  620 

byp^lossal  ganglion,  657 

hypophysis  cerebri,  575 

kidney,  514 

mammary  glands,  566 

mesentery,  772 

neuromeres,  606 

origin  of  the  decidual  cells,  12 

ossification,  412 

ovulation,  69 

peripheral  nerve-ftbres,  622 

placenta,  373 

spermatozoa,  47 

theories  of  the  mesoderm,  153 

theories  of  the  skull,  468 

theory  of  the  germ-layers,  166 

thymus  gland,  747 

thyroid  gland,  751 

Wolffian  bodies,  243 
Holoblastic  ova,  55,  99,  111 
Honustreif,  695 

Horzellen,  ab-  und  aufsteigende^  784 
HUUe,  serOse,  286 
Humerus,  ossification  of  the,  456 
Humor,  aqueous,  724 

vitreous,  723 
Hyaloid  canal,  723 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  503 
Hymen,  biperf orate,  cause  of,  505, 507 

development  of,  507 
Hvoid  bars,  445 

Hypochordal  brace  of  the  vertebra, 
425 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  655 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  571 

IDIOPLASMA,   88 

Impregnation,  69 


Incus,  445 

Infundibulum,  687 

Innenschicht  of  the  medullary  wall, 

616 
Inseln  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 

pregnant  uterus,  13 
Insertio  f  urcata  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
361 

velamentosa    of    the   umbilical 
cord,  361 
Intercellular  network,  origin  of,  401 

substance,  disappearance  of,  413 

substance,  hypertrophy  of,  413 
Intersegmental  arteries,  540 
Intervertebral  ligament,  426 
Intervillous  space,  317 
Intestine,  755 

Invaginations  of  the  germ-layers,  161 
Iris,  725 

primitive,  714 
Island  of  Reil,  696 

fissures  of,  701 

Jacobson's  organ,  577 

Janoslk's  embryo,  300 

Joints,  embryological  classification 

of,  461 
of  the  limbs,  development  of  the, 

460 
Jones'  (Wharton)  ovum,  289 

Karyokinesis  of  the  ovum,  94 
Karyosoinen^  76 
KOseflmiss,  562 
KeibePs  ovum,  291 
Keihtrdnge,  Burdach^sche^  661 
Keimcyliiuier  of  Selenka,  141 
Keimepithel,  48,  247 
Keimhof,  271 
Keimplasma^  87 
Keimscheibe^  99 
Keimstreif^  158 
KeimtJPaUy  183 
Keimzelleii  des  Jfarkes,  611 
KemplatUy  08, 95 
Kemsaft,  62 

Kermpind^U  03 

Kidney,  development  of  the,  507 

head-,  231 

primitive,  231,  235 

shape  of  the,  513 

the  human,  513 
KiemeiibOgen,  265,  267 
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Kiemenspalten^  263 

Knot,  Hensen's,  124,  138 

Koibejihaare,  561 

Kolk's   (Schroeder  van  der)  embryo, 

303 
KoUinann's  ova,  281),  295 
Kopfbfrugf\  600 
Kopfff)rUnt2,  128,  134,  140 
Kopfkappe,  282 
Kop/krUmfnung,  vordere,  600 

Labia  majora,  origin  of  the,  520 

minora,  origin  of  the,  518 
Labyrinth,  737 
Lachrymal  dnet,  fonuation  of,  580 

gland,  727 
Lamina  spiralis,  732 

terminalis,  597,  679,  682 
Langsbtlndel,  hintares^  671 
Lanugo,  561 
Larvnx,  778 
Lateral  nerve,  654 

Layer,  outer  nuclear,  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, 675 
Lederhaitt,  553 
Leg,  skeleton  of  the,  458 
Leiheshbhle,  197 
Jjens,  optic,  714 

capsule  of  the,  716,  723 

vascular  tunic  of  the,  716 
Lenticular  zone  of  the  optic  cup,  723 
Ijeucocytes,  origin  of,  221 
Ligament,    broad,    development   of 

the,  499 
Ligaments,  development  of,  421 

of  the  liver,  765 
Ligamentum  epidid>iui8,  origin  ofi 
244 

pectinatum,  726 

spirale,  737 
Ligula,  677 
Limbs,  joints  of  the,  460 

origin  of  vertebrate,  448 

IK>sition  of  the,  452^ 
Limbus  Vieusenii,  529 
Lip-groove,  609 
Lippenfurche,  609 
Ijips,  fonnation  of  the,  578 
Liquor  amnii,  337 

folliculi,  51 
Liver,  development  of  the,  761 

functions  of  the,  766 

origin  of  the,  268 


Liver,   relation   of,  to   the  septum 
transversum,  269 

veins  of,  changes  in  the,  545 
Lobes,  cerebral,  692 

olfactory,  703 
Lobules  of  the  liver,  763 
Lobus  inferior  medialis,  484 
Lungs,  774 
Lutein  cells,  67 

Lymphatic  vessels,  origin  of,  413 
Lymph-glands,  development  of,  414 

Macula  ampullte  posterioris,  647 

sacculi,  647 
Maculae  acusticte,  736 
Malleus,  445 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  509 

corpuscles,  differentiation  of  the, 
238 

layer  of  the  epidermis,  550 
Mammals,  allantois  in,  354 

blastodermic  vesicle  in,  135 

concrescence  in,  124 

mesoderm  of,  148 

yolk-sac  of,  349 
Mammary  glands,  564 

evolution  of  the,  565 

literature  of,  566 
Man,  allantois  in,  354 

yolk-sac  of,  349 
Mandible,  development  of  the,  464 
Mandibular  arch,  578 

bars,  444 

muscles,  478 
Mantle  layer  of  the  hemispheres,  691, 
694 

of  the  medullary  wall,  616 

of  the  spinal  cord,  growth  of,  661 
Manubrium,  434 
Margo's  theory  of  the  multiplication 

of  muscle  fibres,  474 
Markcylinder,  vordere^  607 
MarkkUgelrhen,  687 
Jfarkprisma,  hinteres,  607 
Marksegel,  hinteres,  673,  677 
MarkHtrdnge,  249 

origin  of  the  follicular  cells  from 
the,  50 
Marrow,  origin  of,  420 
Marsipobranchs,     concrescence    in, 
120 

development   of    the    primitive 
segments  in,  195 
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Manipobranchs,  primitive  axis  in,  129 
Mass,  relations  of  sorfaoe  to,  161 
Mastzellen^  possibly  regressive  stages 

of  fat-cells,  410 
Matrix,  mesenchymal,  106 
Maxillary  process,  578 

of  the  first  branchial  arch,  268 
Meatus  auditorios  extemus,  738,  740 
Meckel's  cartilage,  445 
Mediastinum,  483 
MeduUa  oblongata,  599,  665 

development  of,  607 

dorsal  zone  of  His,  666 

gray  matter,  670 

neuroblasts  of  the  dorsal  zone, 
668 

ventral  zone  of  His,  668 

zones  of  His  in  the  adult,  666 
Medullary  canal,  178 

canal,  evolution  of  the,  179 

cords,  development  of  the,  249 

fibres,  616 

groove,  173 

nerve-cells,  624 

plate,  173 

sheaths,  620 

tube,  widening  of  the,  595 

wall,  layers  of  the,  616 
Membrana  adamantina,  586 

basilaris,  735 

capsularis  lentis,  717 

capsulo-pupillaris,  717 

eboris,  587 

fauces,  202 

granulosa  of  the  Graafian  folli- 
cle, 52 

limitans  interna,  612,  613 

nictitans,  727 

olfactoria,  710 

pleuro-pericardiaca,  482 

pnefonuativa,  588 

propria  iiiesenterii,  772 

propria  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  52 

pupil  laris,  717 

serosa,  286 

tectoria,  732 
Membrane  of  Descemet,  725 
Membrane-boues,  461 
Membranes,  basement,  421 

development  of,  421 

lining,  of  the  splanchnoccele,  485 
Menstruation,  changes  in  the  mucosa 
corporis  during,  4 


Meridional  cleavage,  98 
Meriteiiy  75 
Meroblastic  embryo,  128 

ova,  55,  99,  111 
Merocjften^  352 
Merocytenkenie^  352 
MesamoBboids,  112, 166 
Mesencephalon,    178,    595,   598,   610, 

677 
Mesenchyma,  112,  144 

anterior,  of  the  eye,  723 

condensation  of,  in  the  foruiatioii 
of  cartilage,  403 

differentiation  of,  165 

embryonic,  398 

genital,  production  of  the,  248 

intercellular,  differentiation   of, 
399 

organs  of  the  human  body  de- 
rived from  the,  160 

origm  of  the,  153,  207 

tissues  resulting  from  the  differ- 
entiation of  the,  397 
Mesenchymal  cavities,  420 

matrix,  differentiation  of,  399 

portion  of  the  kidney,  508 

tissues,  397 

tissues,  classification  of,  897 
Mesentery,  483,  767 
Me^oblast,  157 
Mesocardium,  228,  483 

laterale,  481 
Mesocephaiic  ganghon,  640 
Mesocolon,  769 
Mesoderm,  112,  144 

coelom  theory  of  the,  155 

differentiation  of  the,  327 

division    of,    into  somatic   and 
splanchnic  layers,  271 

expansion  of  the,  150 

gastral  and  peristomial,  of  Rabl, 
145,  147,  156 

germ-band  theory  of  the,  156 

Goette's  theory  of  the,  156 

Hatschek's  germ-band  theory  of 
the,  156 

of  amphibia,  145 

of  elasinobranchs,  144 

of  mammals,  148 

of  sauropsida,  147 

of  teleosts,  145 

origin  of  the,  144 

parablast  theory  of  the,  158 
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Mesoderm,  peristomial  and  gastral  of 
Rabl,  145,  147,  156 

primitive  eellH  of  the,  149 

Rabl'8  theory  of  the,  155 

somatic,  152 

splanchnic,  152 

theories  of  the,  153 

vertebrate  type  of  origin  of,  148 
Mesodermal  organs   of  the  human 

body,  160 
Mesogastriam,  769 
Mesomeres,  193 
Mesouephros,  231,  235 
Mesorchium,  497 

origin  of,  244 
Mesothelial  muscles,  470 
Mesothelium,  144 

histogenesis  of  the,  152 

organs  of  the  human  body  de- 
rived from  the,  160 

origin  of  ova  from,  48 
Mesovarium,  origin  of,  244 
Metacarpal  bones,  ossification  of  the, 

458 
Metagastrula  stage  of  segmentation, 

104 
Metaiueres,  193 
Metatarsal  bones,  ossification  of  the, 

460 
Metencephalon,  178,  595,  598 
Micropyle  of  the  ovum,  59 
Micro|»orus  in  the  head  of  some  sper- 
matozoa, 41 
Microsoma  of  the  segmentation  nu- 
cleus, 93 
MicrosofJien,  76 

Mid-brain,  178,  595,  598,  610,  677 
Mid-gut,  113 
Milchlinie,  564 
Milk  at  birth,  565 
Milk-glands,  564 
Minot  8  ova,  296 
MitteUiirn,  178,  595,  598 
Mittelplatte,  201 
MittthtUck  of  a  spennatozoon,  40, 

21 
Monro,  foramen  of,  597,  680,  693 

sulcus  of,  680 
Montgomery's  glands,  565 
Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  503 
Mouth  cavity,  development  of  the, 
567 

evolution  of  the  vertebrate,  569 


Mucosa  oervicis  uteri,  24 
Mucosa  corporis  uteri,  3 

changes  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
the,  during  pregnancy,  11 

changes  in  the  glands  of  the,  dar- 
ing pregnancy,  10 

during  menstruation,  \ 

during  pregnancy,  6 

in  the  virgin,  3 

post-part  um  regeneration  of  the, 
21 
Mucous  tissue,  a58,  361,  403 
MUllerian  duct,  230,  244,  253,  503 

funnel,  245 
Mailer's  embryo,  308 
MundrnchenhauU  262 
Mundrachenraum,  568 
Muscle-fibre,  segmental  or  skeletal, 
470 

smooth,  origin  of,  417 
Muscle-plates,  475 
Muscles,  mandibular,  478 

mesothelial,  470 

myotomic,  477 

of  the  branchial  arches,  477 

of  the  heart,  478 

union  of  nerves  and,  624 
Muscularis  uteri,  1 
Jfuskelkiiospen,  475 
Muskelspiiidel^  475 
Mutterkuchen,  364 
MutterzelUny  44 
Myelencephalon,  599 
Myeloplaxes,  410 
Myoco^le  of  Hatschek,  209 
Myotome,  201 
Myotomic  muscles,  477 

Naohhim,  599 

Nackengrube,  gradual   obliteration 
of,  in  the  embryo  of  forty  days, 
391 
in  embryo  of  thirty-one   days, 
388 
NatikenhUcker,  600 
Nackenkrdmmung,  600 

in  embryo  of  thirty-one  days,  389 
in  embryos  of  twenty-three  days 
and  above,  385 
NackeiMnge^  a  measure  of  the  em- 

bryo,  384 
NagelftUU  556 
NagelplatU,  556 
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Nagelzellen  of  the  ovum,  56 

N&hrplasma,  88 

NdhrzelUn  of  Nagel,  51 

Nail-plate,  556 

Nails,  development  of  the,  554   * 

Narhe  of  the  ovum,  99 

Nasal  piti^,  575 

process,  676 
Nehendarmin  invertebrates,  187 
Nehenkem  of  Platner.  homology  of, 
46 

sphere  of  attraction  not  improb- 
ably identical  with,  94 
Nehenolive^  671 
Neck-bend,  600 

in  embryo  of  thirty-one  days, 
389 

in  embryos  of  twenty-three  days 
and  above,  385 
Nephridia,  230 
Nephridial  ridge,  230,  251 
Nephrotome,  201 
Nerve,  abducens,  644 

acoustic,  644 

cochlear,  647 

epibranchialis,  651 

facial,  644 

glosso-pharyngeal,  648 

hypoglossal,  655 

lateral,  654 

oculo-motor,  639 

olfactory,  637 

ophthalmicus  profundus,  642 

optic,  638,  717 

pathetic,  640 

post-trematic  branch  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  650 

post-trematic    branches   of    the 
vagus,  654 

prffi-trematic  branch  of  the  glos- 
so-pharyngeal, 650 

prae-trematic    branches    of   the 
vagus,  654 

spinal  accessory,  654 

thalamic,  640 

trigeminal,  641 

trochlear,  640 

vagus,  650 
Nerve-cells,  development  of,  624 

ganglionic,  626 

medullary,  624 

origin  of,  611 
Nerve-fibres,  origin  of,  610 


Nervenleiste,  603 
Nerves,  branchial,  636 

cervical,  629 

cranial,  633 

growth  of,  622 

origin  of,  622 

spinal,  627 

sympathetic,  630 

union  of  muscle^and,  624 
Nervous  layer  of  the  epidermis,  549 

system,  development  of  the,  593 

system,  sympathetic,  630 
Netzbeutel,  770 

Neugliederung  des  Axenskelets^  hy- 
pothesis of,  423 
Neural  canal,  179 

crest  or  ridge,  601 
Neuralleiste^  601 
Neurenteric  canal,  188 

canal,  significance  of  the,  191 
Neuroblasts,  611,  613 

of  the  dorsal  zone  of  the  medulla, 
668 
Neuroglia,  origin  of  the,  612 

specialization  of  the,  614 
Neuroglia- layer,  outer,  616,  671 
Neuromeres,  604 

relations  of  the  cranial  nerves  to, 
636 
Neuron,  axis  of  the,  600 
Neuroporus,  177 
Nickhaut,  727 
Nose,  development  of  the,  575 

external,  development  of,  578 
Notochord,  181 

disap])earance  of  the,  187 

histogenesis  of  the,  186 

morphology  of  the,  187 

of  teleosts,  184 

origin  of,  from  the  notochordal 
canal,  182 

relations  of,  to  other  parts,  185 

separation   of,    from   the    ento- 
derm, 182 

shape  of  the,  185 
Notochordal  canal,  126 

and  volk  cavitv,  fusion  of,  127 
Nuclear  substance,  the  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  function  of  heredity, 

90 
Nucleus,  segmentation-,  93 

the   organ  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, 90 
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Nutrition  of  the  fwtus,  373 
NympbiP,  development  of  the,  518 

OberkieferfortsatZy  268,  578 
Obex,  677 

Oculo-uiotor  nerve,  639 
Odontoblasts,  587 
G:]sophagus,  752 
Oil-jjrlobules  of  the  yolk,  54 
OkeiCscht  Ktlrper,  243 
Olfactory  lobes,  703 

membrane,  710 

nerve,  GJ37 

pit,    distinctness    of,    after   the 
twenty-fifth  day,  387 

plates,  575 
Olivary  body,  671 
Omentum,  767 

meshes  of  the,  772 

minus,  765 

sac;  of  the,  483 
O0si>ore,  78 
Open'uium,  61)6 
Opossum,  yolk-sac  of  the,  351 
Optic  chiasma,  688,  718 

cup,  secondary,  713 

evajbCi nations,  51)4 

nerve.  6:W,  717 

recessus,  688 

thalami,  686 

vesicles,  710 
Oral  plate,  262 
Origans  of  special  sense,  706 
Ossification,  407 

metaplastic,  408 

neoplastic,  410 
Osteoblasts,  400 
Osteoclasts,  410 
Ostium  primum,  529 

secundum,  529 
Ot(K*yst,  origin  of  the,  728 
Otoliths,  737 
Ova,  48 

alwithal,  61 

ccntrolccithal,  61 

holoblastic,  55,  99,  111 

known  human,  eight  stages  of, 
308 

known  human,  of  the  second  and 
third  weeks,  286 
Ahlfeld's,  289 

Allen  Thomson's,  293,  294,  307 
Hiegers,  289,  308 


Ova,  known  human,  of  the  second 
and  third  weeks,  Breus\  288 

Bruch's,  308 

Chiarugi's,  304 

Coste's,  300 

Ecker's,  307 

Hecker's,  308 

His\  291,  293,  294, 297,  298,  304 

Janosik's,  300 

KeibeFs,  291 

Kollmann's,  289,  295 

Minors,  296 

MUller's,  308 

Reichert's,  287 

Remy's,  303 

Schroder  van  der  Kolk's,  :W3 

Schwal>e's,  290 

SpreeX  291,  295 

Von  Baer's,  296,  307 

Wagner  s,  308 

Wharton  Jones\  289 
mesoblastic,  55,  IK),  111 
primitive,  48 

prinntive,  ai)pearance  of  the,  250 
telolecithal,  (>1 
see    also    under    Embryo    and 

FfHtUS. 

Ovary,  development  of  the,  495 
Oviduct,  230,  244,  253 
Ovoblast,  appearance  of  the,  250 
Oromerftffii^  75 
Ovulation,  m 

physiology  of,  (W 
Ovum,  48 

amphiai^ter  of  the,  63 

animal  pole  of  the,  <M) 

archiamphiaster  of  the,  63 

attachment  of  tlie,  374 

definition  of,  48 

entrance    of    the    spermatozoon 
into  the,  70 

enveloi)es  of  the,  57 

full-grown,  l>efore  maturation,  55 

growth  of  the,  49,  50 

human,  of  three  weeks,  32 

karvokinesis  of  the,  94 

maturation  of  the,  61 

nuclear  syjindle,  <kJ 

nucleus  antl  nucleolus  of,  57 

polar  globules  of  the,  64 

polarity  of  the,  (M) 

primordial,  49 

segmenlation  of  the,  93 
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Ovum,  vegetative  pole  of  the,  61 
see    also    under    Embryo    and 
Fcetus. 

Palate,  formation  of  the,  579 

Pallium  of  the  hemispheres,  091,  694 

Pancreas,  708 

Pangenesis,  85 

Papilla,  dental,  587 

Parablast,  120,  158 

Parablast  theory  of  the  mesoderm, 

158 
Parablastie  nuclei  of  the  yolk,  848,852 
Parachordals,  480 
Paradidymis,  501 
Paraphysis  cerebri,  090 
Parietalhbhh,  151,  197 
Paroophoron,  501 
Parovarium,  500 
Parturition,  causes  of,  27 

changes  in  the  decidua  at,  21 
Pathetic  nerve,  040 
Peduncles  of  the  cerebrum,  678 
Pelvic  girdle,  455 
Penis,  development  of  the,  517 
Peptic  cells,  755 

Pericardial  and  pleural  cavities,  sep- 
aration of,  482 
Perionix,  555 
Periotic  capsules,  488 
Perivitelline  spatte  of  the  ovum,  66 
PJlilger'sche  ^SchMuche,  48,  496 
Phalanges,  ossification  of  the,  458, 460 
Pharynx,  748 

origin  of  the,  268 
Pigment-cells,  origin  of,  419 
Pigment  layer  of  the  retina,  721 
Pigment'Strass€y  in  certain  amphib- 
ian ova,  74 
Pineal  gland,  080,  688 
Pits,  nasal,  575 
Pituitary  body,  571 
Placenta,  the,  864 

allantoic,  876 

at  different  periods  of  pregnancy, 
80 

at  full  term,  864 

chorionic,  876 

cotyledons  of,  866 

evolution  of,  376 

f(Btal  circulation  of,  869 

lobes  of,  86(J 

maternal  circulation  of,  872 


Placenta,  theory  of,  374,  878 

two  types  of,  876 
Placoid  scales,  582 
Planula,  112 

Plastids,  red,  origin  of,  221 
Plate,  anal,  190 

buccal,  262 

medullary.  178 

nail-,  556 

oral,  262 

sole-,  556 

sub-germinal,  102 

vertebral,  198 
Plates,  blood-,  origin  of,  228 

muscle,  475 

olfactory,  575 
Pleural  and  abdominal  cavities,  sep- 
aration of  the,  484 

and  i)ericardial  cavities,  8ei>ara- 
tion  of,  482 

cavities,  expansion  of  the,  488 
Plexus,  choroid,  681 
Phca  choroidea,  610 

semilunaris,  727 
Polar  crown,  formation  of  the,  95 

globules  of  the  ovum,  64 
Polyjjhyodont,  definition   of    term, 

582 
Pons  Varolii,  672 
Poreuten,  154 

Post-trematic  branch  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeus,  650 

of  the  vagus,  854 
PrsQ-cartilage,  404 
PriBcervical  sinus,  744 
Pne-trematic  branch  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeus,  650 

of  the  vagus,  654 
Pregnancy,  changes  in  the  mucosa 
cori)oris  during,  6 

decidua  reflexa  at  various  periods 
of,  19 

decidua  serotina  at  the  seventh 
month,  17 

uterus  at  the  fifth  week  of,  81 

uterus  at  the  first  month  of,  13 

uterus  at  the  tliird  month  of,  30 

uterus  at  the  eighth  month  of,  28 
Primitive  anus,  259 
Primitive  axis,  118 

axis  in  marsipobranchs,  ganoids, 
and  amphibians,  129 

cartilaginous  skull,  484 
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Primitive  chorion,  281 

fcfroovo,  14() 

groove,  Htmi^  when  it  is  at  its 
maxiiiiiini,  184 

ova,  appearance  of  the,  200 

8e(^uient,  cavity  of  the,  202 

He-men  tH,  157 

HegnientH,  (iivinion  of  the,  201 

segnientM  of  tlie  e(uloni,  102 

Htreak  in  binlH,  181 

Htreak  in  elaMUiobranchM,  130 

Htreak  in  nianniialH,  180 

Htreak,  oriicin  of,  128 

vertebral  bow,  425 
Primtn'(lialehi\  apiMtaranee  of  the, 

250 
Prhnordialnie.re.  of  Jacobson,  248 
Proamnion,  150,  :W1 

im|K)rtanee  of,  in  mammalM,  284 
ProcehH.  dental,  5HH  • 

maxillary,  578 

nanal,  570 
Prrx;e»H<M,  choroid,  722 
Pro(*eHHUH  ^lobnlariH,  576 

infnndibnli,  087 

vaginal Ih,  400 
Prochondrium,  404 
I*roctrxlienm,  250 
I*rojectionH  of  the  f^nn-layenf,  161 
Proliferation  iHlandn,  820,  820 
ProliftrathfmiuHfln.  82^),  \V»\ 
Pronephric  rluct,  2:J0,  2:W,  25:j 
PronephroH,  281 
PronucleuH,  female,  65 

fuHion  of  tlie  male  and  female,  74 

male.  71 
ProHence]>lialon,  178,  rm,  010 
ProHtatic  ^land,  development  of,  515 
Protoplanm  of  tlie  ovnm.  40 
Protovertebra,  l!n>,  201,  AZi 
P«eudrxvi?le.  OM 
PulmomirA'  anla(c^,  77^{ 

aorta  and  art^rieM,  5:^8 

jj^K)ve,  778 

veinji.  formation  of.  547 
Pupil  of  the  eye.  718 
PnrkinJf:'jft:hf:M  Binjtrhen^  57 

Rabbit,  yolk-wic  of  thf.  851 
RaV>rs  theory  of  the  mefi^jdenn.  155 

Radius.  f/Srtiflf*ation  of  the.  457 
Rrtn<Ihof/^n.  tarn 


KatHlfurrhfy  m)7 

of  the  Hpinal  oortl,  062 
Handkvim,  154 

Han(hvMvh'i\  018,  014,  016,  071 
Handrfiiv  of  the  hand  or  foot,  545 
HandwulHt,  117 
lianflzunf^  wvinNv,  672 
Ratlike'H  iM)cket,  571 
Itantrnilppv,  (M)H 
Ii4H*eHHiiN  labyrinthi,  786 

lati^ralcH  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 

676 
ocf^ipitallN,  608 
opticUN,  OHO,  6NH 
parietal  in  dorMillN,  4H1 
HU|Mtrior  Nfuu*i  onienti,  4H4 
utriculi,  7:iH 
v«fHtlbull,  720 
Kelclieri'H  cartil/iKeN,  445 
Heichert'M  ovum,  2M7 
Ri9ll,  iMland  of,  606 

inhUHl  of,  Omhu n*N  of,  70] 
ItiMiiyV  (Miibryo,  8021 
lifpli  pfrinfiitl,  517 
iiiipoM*,  iM*riod  of,  after  fuwlon  of  th<* 

pronuclei,  04 
lteHpiratr;ry  tract,  778 
K4!te  llallcri,  501 
KPU'H  (Clhnh;  551 
Hetina,  710 

c4*ntrfLl  artery  r>f  the,  712 
RiftlniuMilaof  the  (inuiOan  follldi*,  52 
iiilw,  development  of  the,  482 
Hio.h tn imnkifrpfrrhm ,  <J5 
Uif!ht.nnfjHHpind«il^  ZwMf/i,  64 
Kidgc,  dental,  578 

Kv-nitai,  ZUK  244,  251 
nephridial,  2:iO,  251 
neunil,  tVfl 
Wolffian,  ZHK  251 
KIdfceM.  epjdenrial,  551 

optic.  688 
Jiifj:h{jrnh*,,  dintinctrKffw  of.  after  the 

twenty-fifth  day,  887 
Hi^j'U  InpjH'  n ,  7W 
Hi^a^l.  677 
liif.mf.fi^'.n^  677 
K/Klentn.  invemi/iriof  the  Kerm  iMvern 

in.  141 
K/iland.  Kelatin^HiM  ¥%\\0^h\h^.  of.  *'^U 
Kr>|aiido.  fl«ti>fire  of.  ^fJfi^ 
Wnff  of  th<'  fourth  ventricj*'.  676 
iUjnifMiMUir,  onpui  of,  TM 
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Kdrkefifttrrhe,  IT^ 
Knnkeukrilmmung,  318 
BUckenplatte  of  Remak,  470 
RUr^kennnne,  184 
Ru8Coni,  anus  of,  121,  129 

Sacculus,  736 

Saccus  omenti,  484 

Halivary  glands,  development  of,  590 

JSaint!fif(tden,  40 

*V«  me  luita  m  m  zellen^  43 

origin  of,  494 
Sammrlrlthrchen  from  the  Malpigh- 

ian  corpuscles,  239 
Santorini,  ducts  of,  767 
Harcoplasten,  474 
Sauropsida,  concrescence  in,  122 

development  of  the  primitive  aeg- 
uients  in,  195 

mesoderm  of,  147 

the  allantois  in,  853 

yolk-sac  of,  347 
So4ila  tympani,  735 
JSt'halMflnk,  662 
JScheitelkrfhnmung,  600 
ScJitittlijlatte,  570 
Schizocoile,  169 
Schleimbfatf  of  Pander,  167 
l^*:hleimH*hf'ide  in  rats  and  mice,  484 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  734 
ISchlundspaltfii^  263 
Schlftssplate  of  Wiuckler,  325 
Si'hmelzztilhn,  586 
Si'Ji  u  Ittrzn  ngen^tra  ng,  658 
iSch  w<i  nzda rm ,  260 
Hvhwiinzkappe,  283 
Sahwtrrhft^n,  development  of  the,  485 
8<rhvvabe's  ovum,  290 
Sflera,  713,  722 
Sclerotome,  202,  205,  423 
Scrotum,  origin  of  the,  520 
Sebaceous  glands,  development  of, 

r)02 
See88el\s  pocket,  268 
Segmental  sense-organs,  706 
ISt^ipneiiUdbUlschen  of  Braun,  237 
aSV// me  n ta  io rga  /ic,  232 
Stgmtntalstrdnge^  249 
Segmentation  cavity,  97 
Segmentation  of  the  ovum,  93 

modified,  of  placental  manunals, 
lu:J 

planes  of  division  during,  109 


Segmentation,  primitive  type  of,  9( 

vertebrate  type  of,  97 
Segmentation  planes,  relation  of,  1 

the  embryonic  axis,  110 
Segments,  cephalic,  199 

mandibular,  200 

praB-oral,  200 

primitive,  157 

primitive,  cavity  of  the,  202 

primitive,  division  of  the,  201 
Sehhilgelcentrum,  mediane^  687 
Sehstreif,  688 

Seiienfoi-tsdize  of  the  vertebr»,  431 
Seitenleistery  712 
Sella  turcica,  436 
Seminiferous  tubules,  42 
Sense-cells,  special,  709 
Sensory  ganglia,  origin  of  the,  601 
Sense  organs,  706 

evolution  of  the  ganglionic,  TCb 
Septum  inferius,  530 

intennedium,  530 

lucidum,  684 

pellucidum,  684 

primum  or  superius,  524,  528 

secundum,  529 

spurium,  525,  533 

superius  of  the  auricles,  524,  528 

trans  versum,     development    o 
the,  480 

transversum,  relation  of  the  live] 
to  the,  269 
Sertoli's  column,  89,  42 

column,  origin  of,  494 
Sex,  changes  in  the  uro-genital  sy» 
tem  characteristic  of,  491 

nature  of,  84 

theory  of,  77 
Sexual  cells,  249 

cords,  249 

elements,  39 

elements,  the  bringing  togethei 
of  the,  69 

glands,  development  of  the,  493 

glands,  dilTerentiation  of  the,  251 
Sexuality,  nature  of,  77 

object  of,  83 

origin  of,  82 
Sexualstrdngey  249 
Sharks,  dermal  teeth  of,  581 
Sheaths,  medullary,  620 
Sheep,  yolk-sac  of,  350 
Shoulder-girdle,  453 
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Sinus,  cervical,  657,  744 

cervical.  (leepeiiiii|r  of,  in  embryo 

of  twenty-seven  days,  ;W7 
lacteus.  565 
pnecer\icali8,  744 
pnecer\icalis.   (lee|>enin(;   of,   in 

embryo  of  twenty-seveu  diiyH, 

387 

reuniens,  527 

rhomboidalis,  176 

terminaiis,  218,  272 

urogenital,  515 

venosus,  275.  525 

Skelet^in,  the.  422 

apfiendicular.  448 

aJKial.  4':M 

l>ranchial.  443 

deniial.  4^»1 

development  <if,  422 

of  the  ann.  45*5 

of  the  lejf.  4.VJ 

of  the  limln*.  UH 

relative   iiii|K>rtance  of,  t\A  com- 

fiareil  with  the  other  Hyutemn, 
«.» 

«*tafres  of,  422 
Skin,  the.  r>i>* 

Inland.**  fff.  .>U5 
Skull,  iU*v**lf>prnerit  of  the,  43-4 

Fri»riep*!-  law  c*»nrrerTiiriif,  46f» 

<r»-iri-Tjbauer"?^  thef»r>'  of  the.  46ft 

horrioU  P^fiey  of  the  t>f>nftM  of  the 
hiiiiian.  U'tTt 

in*>rfihoN*ir>'  of  rhe,  Wo 

OH**irtt»niriori  of  the,  i;5f» 

primary.  4»>H 

r*-iiifh>ri:*  of  f>rimAr>'  and  ;*e**orid- 
.■ir>,  UW 

^eei)ntl;ir>.   Vt7 

rht-uneN  *>f  rhe.  i*\H. 

V  ii'i|  .iA/vr-i  ^helir^  of  The.  WH 

>'»,/'/ n/./i- ', '•./  fit'  f"!;*-  I* law.   Vi»< 
:^mi-  »■#(;» Ti*  '■;«'  "i.i-  '-law.  Viii 

^t,iu.r.'*i     liesiji.K-ist  uv   :."il.  !:>" 

.'.•fat Hill  ' i\'    i)i*  :imi*»*  'n  rhe.   \r%[ 

yi;>u'f*s.    .:i:fj*jfNii#uiiu*     ill    r.|\e  ;»«ln.r 
.1.1  :i.  'i.wy 

^'i  '■/.;'•    .r  •ill*    • 'ferir.T,   TiTi 


S|H«rniAtoblaiitii,  4M 
S|H»rnmto4\vtt«fi  idauKbt«»rHH*IU).  41 

iiriKiii  of.  41M 
S|H*rmAtiiKt«iu«filN,  49 
Sprnnatn mr ritr n ,  7%'l 
S|H*rnmt<i/.(m,  H9 

dev<«lopnient  of.  :iU 

IdNtorienl  note,  47 

human.  42 

mamnmlinn.  40 

of  amphibia,  40 

of  binlH.  40 

of  flMh.  40 

<»f  the  rat.  41 

of  n^pf  llefi,  10 

vertebrate.  40 
H|N«nnato7.o«in.  efitranc««  of.  Into  th«» 
ovum.  70 

pftrt«  of,  JIJ» 
H|Nfniiiduet.  .Vi3 
Sphere  #»f  attrm^tion.  Ji| 
Sphen**.  M'{rmeritnti#>n.  K)5 
Spinal  /irei-^jwiry  ii#'rve,  <mI 
Spinal  cord.  ^CVi 

b|fK>#l*v*r«ift#«U  of  the,  WH 

eentral  canal  r»f,  ^V-Mi 

development  of  Mie,  r/>7 

rlor«al  //»r»e  f»f  Hi«,  WJI 

jfeTierafjfrowth  of,  ftTW 

jfray  matter.  WU» 

ifrowfh  of  the  mantle  layer,  661 

ventral  Aine«  t»1  Hi.-*,  W-^ 

white  matter.  W^> 
Spinal  nerv^'w.  fi*J*, 
Sp»indle.  niir-Kar.  <'»f  the  ovum.  CA 
.'^fiini  vpyril'»uli,  Vi"* 
."^pianr-hnie  meso*Ierii».  1.V3 
H plane hn<^K'rele.  lf#^.  W) 

lininur  memhr«iie»«  of  the.  t<> 
SpKiichnoplenre.  IVJ 
spleen.  dHve|«»pmer»f.  of  the.  H."» 
^pleni;*!  hjrinen.   Mil 
>*plirir  h«->r»e«.  Wl 

Sp'i>e''«  eiuLryoK.  i!)!.  ifir* 
Sf,ii hfl-^fiUt-n  iff  the  o\Miii».  Vl 
^.■'»«h;*pMM|     rnnniev    of    rlii*     W  olflR;<n 
liody.  ^^»'.  Ml 

>»fari«»**.  :  VO 


8ia 

Btirvforttatz,  376 
Stimorgan,  690 
Stirnwtilst,  569 
Str&tum  corneum  of  the  epidmnlB, 
550 

lucidutQ  or  the  epidermis,  SSO 

prollgeruiii,  99 
Streak,  primitive,  origin  of,  128 
StreifenhUgeUtlel,  605 
Stria  oomea,  695 
Stomach,  753 
Stomodieuui,  126 
8ub-Kenuinal  ouvity,  IIS 

plate.  102 
Subet&ntia  getatinosa  Rolondl,  663 
Sulcus  centraliH  Insulte,  702 

corporis  oallosi,  693 

liabenulw,  687 

hippocamiii,  696 

of  Monro,  680 

olfactoriue.  700 

pineal,  607 

rectus,  700 

spiralis,  783 
Supra- renal  capsules,  485 
Surface,  relations  of  mass  to,  161 
Sweat  glan<]H,  508 
Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  678 

fossa  of,  695 
8>iupathetic.  nervouB  system,  680 
Sj'tiovialcavities,  development  of,  421 

Tai-he  embryonuaire,  1S6 
Tarhf»  laileimes.  318 
Tail,  origin  of  the,  260 
Tail-fold,  383 
Tall-i.'ut,  260 

Tarsus,  usoifleatlon  of  the,  400 
Taste,  orgaDs  of,  710 
Tear  gland,  727 

Teeth,  age  of   development  of  the 
(wu-U  of,  589 

deniiat,  of  sharkit,  581 

development  of  the,  581 
Tela  choroidea,  681 
Teleosts,  niesodenu  of,  145 

notoehord  of,  184 
Telolecithal  ova,  61 
Tendons,  development  of,  421 
Testis,  descent  of  the,  490 

development  of  the,  493 
ThalauieDcephalon,  506,  679 
Thalami,  optic,  680 


Thalamic  nerve,  640 

Theca  folliouli,  61 

Thelyblast,  78 

Third  ventricle,  floor  of  the,  687 

ThouBOD's  (Allen)  embryos,  398,  394, 

807 
ThrftnendrOse,  737 
ThrUnennaaengang,  580 
Threads,  achromatic,  95 
Thyuras,  746 
Thyro-hyoid  bars,  447 
Thyroid  gland,  747 
Tibia,  ossification  of  the,  459 
Tissues,  genesis  of  the,  164 

me^nchyuial,  897 
Tcenia,  609 

foBsie  rhomboidalia,  677 

semicircularis,  695 
Tongue,  development  of  the,  5S3 
Tonsils,  745 

Tooth-germs,  atuniote,  583 
T'tlalfurcheit,  693 
Touch,  oi^ans  of,  lack  of  knowledg« 

concerning,  710 
Trnbeculte  cranii,  434 

significance  of  the,  468 
Trachea,  777 
TractuH  intermedins,  668 

eolitarius,  667 
Trigeminal  nerve,  641 
Trochlear  nerve,  640 
Tube,  Eustachian,  740 

Fallopian,  504 

Fallopian,  origin  of,  345 
Titbenfalte  of  Braun,  245 
TtibenUhte  of  Mihalkovlce.  345 
Tuber  cinereum,  667 
Tubercle,  genital,  516 
Tubercles,  mammillary,  087 
Tuberculum  impar,  306,  593 
Tubules,  B^mental,  230,  235 

renal.  509 

seminiferous,  43 

WoltBan,  285 

WollBan,  multiplication  of  the. 
239 
Tunica  fibrosa  of  the  Oraaflan  folli- 
cle, 52 

propria  of  the  Oraaflan  follicle,  53 

vasculosa  lentls,  716 

vasculosa  of  the  primary  foUicla, 
51 
'Tween-braln,  596 
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Ulna,  ossification  of  the,  457 
Umbilical  artories,  541 
Umbilical  cord,  356 

at  birth,  3(50 

at  different  periods  of  pregnancy, 
30 

development  of  the,  357 

twisting  of  the,  3C1 
Umbilical  hernia,  758 
Uuterhautzellgewebe,  553 
Uracil  us,  515 
Urdatm,  113 
Ureiei\  appearance  of  the,  250 

in  the  embryo,  82 

origin  of,  48 
Ureter,  development  of  the,  514 
Urethra,  origin  of,  517 
Urkeimzellen,  82 
Unnuud,  113 
Urniere,  231,  235 
Urnierenbmschen,  237,  240 
Vm  it  rblaste  m ,  239 
Urogenital  apimratus,  homologies  of, 

in  the  two  sexes,  492 
Urogenital  organs,  special  histories 

of  the,  492 
Urogenital  sinus,  515 
Urogenital  system,  evolution  of  the, 
251 

fundamental  parts  of  the,  230 

general  history  of  the,  490 

indifferent  stage,  490 

origin  of  the,  230 
UrsegmenU^  157.  193 
Vrwirbel,  192,  423 
Urwh'belkern^  19(5 
Vrwirbtlplattt  of  Remak,  190 
Uterus,  attachment  of  embryo  in,  374 

blocKl- vessels  of  the,  24 

decidua  graviditatis,  (»,  2(J 

decidua  menstnialis,  4,  26 

deciilual  cells,  12 

degeneration  of  tissues  of,  375 

development  of,  504,  506 

eiyrht  months  pregnant,  28 

five  weeks  pregnant,  31 

histology  of  the,  1 

lymphatics  of  the,  25 

masculinus,  50:] 

mucosii  cervicis.  24 

mucosa  corporis,  3 

muscularis,  1 

one  month  pregnant,  13 


Uteros,  post-partum  regeneration  of 
the  mucosa,  21 

size  of  the,  1 

special  physiology  of  the,  25 

three  months  pregnant,  33 

weight  of  the,  1 
Utriculus,  786 
Uvea,  722 
Uvula,  development  of  the,  580 

Vagina,  development  of,  504,  506 
Vagus  nerve,  650 
Valves  of  the  heart,  582 
aortic,  584 

atrioventricular,  538 
seuulunar  534 
Valvula  Kustachii,  525,  582 
Thebesii,  525,  532 
vestibuli  sinistra,  525 
Varolian  l)end,  599,  601 
Vascular  area,  274 
growth  of,  276 
Vascular  layer,  212 
Vascular  system,  origin  of  the,  229 
Vasoformative  cells,  218 
Veins,     hepatic,    changes    in    the, 
545 
of  the  hand  and  foot,  changes  in 

the,  545 
omphalo-mesaraic,  215,  275 
primitive,  541 
primitive,  metamorphoses  of  the,t 

544 
pulmonary,  547 
Velum  me<2ullare  posticum,  678,  677 
Vena  Arantii,  546 

cava,   inferior,   early  history  of 

the,  543 
IK)rtfle,  origin  of  the,  546 
the,  213 
Venous  system,  transformations  in 

the,  541 ' 
Ventricle,  primitive  cardiac,  525 
fourth,  and  its  roof,  076 
third,  floor  of  the,  6S7 
Ventricles,  cardiac,  division  of  the, 
5:30 

I     Vcrbiiidungstllck  of  a  spermatozoon, 
41 
Vermiform  appendix,  758 
Vemix  caseosa,  562 

caseosa  found  in  the  meconium, 
338 


Veischlmsplatte  cloaiag  the  gill-olett. 

2C7 
Vertebra,  typical  development  of  a, 

434 
Vertebne,  caudal,  431 

coccygeal,  431 

evolutioD  or.  429 

occipital,  429 

ossiQcation  of  the,  428 

sacral.  4J1 
Vertebral  column,  iZ^ 

plate.  lUit 
Vertehratetypeof  origiool  tbe  meso- 
derm. 148 
VeitDachJiungsbrttcke,  482 
Vesicle,  blaetodenuia,  IM,  tiee  BIBS' 
todermic  veaicle. 

cliorionic,  31T 

chorionic,  fluid  contents  of  the, 
331 

cylindrical,  141 
VesicleH.  103 

aiimio-cardinl.  198 

cerebral,  178,  593 

optic,  710 

primary  cerebral,  505 
Veeicula  genuinativa  of  the  ovum, 
57 

prostatica.  504 

BemhiallH,  503 
Veeiculte  cerebrates,  595 
Veiisels,  blood,  see  Blood-vessels. 

lymphatic,  development  of,  413 
Veatibale  ana/e,  SIU 
Vicq    d'Azyr's  theory  of  tbe  skall, 

4<W 
Villi,  chorionic,  ^18 

chorionic,  outgrowth  of,  875 

placental,  vesHels  of  the.  371 
Virgin,  uterine  mucosa  in  the,  3 
Visceral  arches,  385,  287 
Visetralbnyen.  305,  367 
ViiK-eraljipalten.  263 
Vitelline  membrane,  58 

veins,  542 
Vitreous  humor,  728 
Vocal  chords,  778 
Vomer,  development  of  the,  468 
\'on  Baer'a  ova.  296,  S07 
Voiderdarm,  128 

origin  of  the.  261 
Vonhrhim.  178,  596 
Vorhttftblindsack,  787 


VoTknorpel,  404 
Yoniierengung,  284     .        ' 
V-shaped  grains,  93         '  .      ■ 

Waqitsrian  spot  of  the  ovum,  57     - 
Wagner's  euibryo,  308 
\V<igiter'xchi:T  Fienk,  57 
Watigeuplatte,  568 

Weismann's  theory  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  muscle  fibres,  473 
Wharton's  jelly,  358.  3«1,  4U3 
White  matter,  81(1 

of  the  spiiial  conl,  663 
Willis,  accessory  nerve  of,  054 
Winslow,  foramen  of,  483,  770 
Wirbelbogen.  43fl 
Wirbflptatte.  198 
Wirbefsaile,  181 
Wirsung.  duct  of,  707 
Wolffian  body,  231,  235 

historical  note,  243 

resur]>'^ioii  of,  24!) 

structure  of  the  mature,  340 
Wolffian  duct,  230,  3.14,  353,  503 
Wolffian  ridge,  230,  251 
Wolffian  tubules,  multiplicatiou  of 
the,  239 

Xtphoib  cartilage,  434 

ToLH,  changes  in,  during  tbe  patwage 
of  the  spermatozoon  through 
the  ovic  envelopes,  73 
development  of  the,  49 
fonnative,  99 

parablastic  nuclei  of,  348,  353 
Yolk-blastopore,  124 
Yolk -cavity.  115 

and  notchordal  canal,  fuition  of, 
127 
Yolk-grains,  first  appearance  of  the. 

53 
Yolk-nucteua,  54 
Yolk-sac,  346 

general  morphology  of  the,  346 
of  mammals,  340 
of  man,  340 
of  sauropsida,  347 
of  sheep,  350 
of  the  opossum,  861 
of  the  ntbbit,  351 
separation    of  the   archenteron 
from  tbe,  255 
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Zahnleiste,  588 

Zafni^ack,  oTiffin  of  the,  584 

Za2)ftJ'7i  of  the  'mucosa,  23 

Zelhn^  leticocytoid^,  430 

Zellknoten,  326 

Zellschifht  xA  Langhans,  328 

Zelhtreif,  075 

Zfrbel'.eSS 

Zirbeldrase,  688 

Zinn,  zonule  of/ 723 

Zona  pectinata,  785 

pellucida,  51,  58,  58 

radiuta,  51,  58,  58 


Zone,  lenticular,  of  the  optic  cup,  722 
parietal,  of  the  mesoderm,  198 
segmental,  of  the  mesoderm,  198 
segmenting,  101 

Zones  of  His,  606,  661,  602,  0!56,  087 
in  the  adult,  666,  608 

Zonule  of  Zinn,  723 

Zwerchfellband  der  Umi'ere,  245 

ZwiUingszellen  of  the  ovum,  50 

Ztctischsnganglion,  648 

Zwisch^nhirn^  596,  679 

Zioischenrinne,  603 

Zmischenstrang^  601 
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